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C.  9.  Van  Winkle,  Printer,  2  Tbames-ttrt et. 
1824. 


SwihemDUtfid  of  A'ew-Forft,  it. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  second  day  of  Aprilf 
In  the  forty*eiRhth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  states 
of  America,  F.  b.  R.  Lockwood,  of  the  said  District,  hare  deposited  in 
this  office  the  title  of  a  b<iok,  the  right  whereof  they  claim  as  Pro- 
prietors, In  the  words  followingi  to  wit  8 

<>  Proofs  that  the  Common  fbeories  and  modes  of  Reasoning  re- 
specting the  Depravity  of  Mankind  exhibit  It  as  a  Physical  Attribute, 
with  a  view  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  relative  to  the  Nature  and 
Character  of  Man  as  a  Moral  Agent."  ^ 

In  coHPOitMiTT  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled, «<  An  Act  for  the  encourai;ement  of  Learning  by  securing  the 
copies  of  Maps,  Charts  and  Books,  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  of 
such  copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  an 
Act  entitled  «  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  An  Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing  the  copies  of  MapSi 
Charts  and  Books  to  the  Authors  and  Proprietors  ot  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  there- 
of to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving  and  etching  hbtorical  and 
other  prints." 

JAMES  DILL, 
Cierk  of  the  Southern  DUtrid  offfew-York. 


INTRODUCTION. 


That  ihe  Scriptures  repFesent  mankind  as  never  obeying 
the  law  of  God,  while  left  without  the  renovating  influences 
of  the  IXvine  Spirit,  and  as  assuming  that  character  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  first  transgression  of  Iheir  great  progeni* 
tor,  none,  it  is  beheved,  who  render  themselves  familiaf 
with  the  sacred  page,  can  easily  fail  to  perceive.  Accord* 
iD^y  by  &r  the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian  world  have 
HI  all  ages  united  in  regarding  those  doctrines  as  revealed 
tmtfis ;  and  in  considering  the  former,  partieulariy,  as  one 
of  die  most  pronunent  and  important  tau^t  in  the  inspired 
volume*  But  in  their  speculations  in  regard  to  the  reastm 
ftat  mankind  pursue  that  course  of  conduct,  they  appear  to 
have  formed  conceptions  respecting  tbe  nature  of  many- 
conceptions  that  in  tiieir  system  of  belief  have  of  course 
mingled  wifli  the  truths  imbibed  from  the  Scriptures  rela- 
tive to  the  character  o{  man — which  not  only  are  not  au- 
tiiorized  by  the  sacred  volume,  but  are  inconsistent  with 
what  are  admitted  to  be  some  of  its  most  obvious  and  mo- 
mentous truths.  Such  it  is  imagined  has  been,  and  is  now 
the  iact,  with  at  least  a  laige  part  of  the  protestant  world, 
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and  was  likewise  with  many  who  floarisbed  antecedenflj  to 
the  Reformation. 

The  error  to  which  allusion  is  made  lies  in  the  riews  ge- 
nerally presented  in  the  writings  both  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent day^  and  eidiibited  in  the  pulpit  and  in  conversation,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  mankind  as  morcU  agents* 

Those  views,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  vindicate  and  enforce  them,  indicate  and  are 
adapted  to  produce  an  impression  that  the  sins  of  men  arise 
from  sdme  disorder,  defect,  or  depravity  in  their  physical 
constitiUionj  derived  from  their  common  father,  and  inflict* 
ed  on  him  and  them  in  consequence  of  his  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  so  wrought  into  his  and  the  nature  of 
man  universally,  as  to  become  a  portion  of  it,  and  be  like 
any  other  essential  property  conveyed  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren by  generation.  This  depravity,  according  to  the 
statements  and  aiguments  respecting  it  with  which  the  theo- 
logical world  abounds,  if  we  admit  the  conclusions  which 
those  ailments  and  statements  authorize,  is  the  sole  cause 
that  men  transgress  the  law  of  God ;  and  its  nature  is  such 
as  renders  them  physically  incapable  of  exercising  holi- 
ness. 

I 

On  its  introduction,  the  human  constitution  became  to- 
tally incompetent  to  that  whole  class  of  moral  exercises 
which  are  excellent,  and  adequate  only  to  those  which  are 
evil.  Not  indeed  by  utterly  annihilating  its  moral  powers^ 
or  disqualifying  it  for  all  voluntary  action ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  extinguishing  a  certain  capacity  belonging  to  *^  «n 
its  primeval  state,  and  physically  requisite  to  that  species 
o(  operation  which  are  morally  excellent,  though  unne- 


ceflsary  to  the  exercise  of  the  opposite  class ;  mach  in  the 
same  manoer  as  the  capacity  for  that  class  of  sensations  of 
which  the  eye  is  the  medium,  is  withheld  from  those  per- 
sons who  are  formed  without  that  oi^an ;  while  they  are 
left  capable  of  the  other  kinds  of  sensation  of  which  other 
oigans  are  the  instruments. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  designed  to  insinuate  that  those 
into  whose  minds  these  conceptions  have  found  their  way, 
reject  all  the  great  doctrines  of  which  such  a  belief  is  legiti- 
mately subyersive  ;  nor  that  they  regard  themselves  as  lay- 
ing any  foundation  for  all  the  fatal  conclusions  which  it  au- 
tfaorizes^  The  contrary,  it  is  acknowledged,  and  with  the 
highest  pleasure,  is  most  notoriously  the  fact.  Though 
ftey  are  obviously  much  perplexed  to  make  out  the  con- 
sistency of  many  of  their  positions ;  and  after  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  reason,  seem  still  to  carry  with  them  some  lurking 
feeling  fliat  they  are  entangled  in  at  least  apparent  contra- 
diction ;  yet  as  a  body  they  formerly  hold  that  mankind  are 
blameable  for  their  violations  of  the  law  of  God  ;  a  consi- 
derable portion  also  represent  them  as  capable  of  yielding 
obedience  to  the  divine  requirement? ;  and  they  moreover, 
in  large  numbers  at  least,  explicitly  disown  the  doctrine  of 
a  physical  depravity  when  imputed  to  them. 

Still  it  is  believed  many  of  the  opinions  which  they  che- 
rish and  regard  as  of  primary  importance,  involve  that 
doctrine;  and  much  of  their  language  and  reasoning  is 
precisely  such  as  they  would  naturally  employ  if  they  ex 
ammo  held  it,  plainly  teaches  it,  and  is  fraught  with  much 
of  the  injurious  influence  which  would  result,  were  they 
without  the  intermixture  of  inconsistent  opinions,  formally 


to'^nnounee  the  belief  of  a  physical  depravity  at  an  arti- 
cle of  their  creed. 

The  reader  is,  therefore,  desired  to  understand  that  it  it 
not  attempted  here  to  make  oat  that  the  authors  to  whom 
reference  is  made,  never  disown  the  doctrine  of  a  physical 
depravitiy,  nor  exhibit  opinions  inconsistent  with  it ;  but 
merely  that  whatever  other  opinions  may  be  avowed  by 
them,  many  of  the  points  of  belief  to  which  they  have  given 
a  conspicuous  place  in  theircreed,  in  fact  involve,  and  much 
of  theif  language  and  argumentation  directly  inculcatet 
that  doctrine,  and  cannot  be  used  but  with  the  greatest  im- 
propriety unless  that  doctrine  is  regarded  as  true. 

The  first  object  then  of  the  present  discussion  is,  to  show 
by  quotations  from  theological  works  of  extensive  circula- 
tion and  high  repute,  that,  if  many  of  the  common  state- 
ments and  arguments  relative  to  the  subject  are  employed 
with  any  propriety,  those  views  respecting  the  depravity  of 
mankind  are,  at  least  virtually,  extensively  taught.  Some 
considerations  will  then  be  adverted  to,  exhibiting  their  er- 
roneousness  ;  and  a  view  presented  of  the  constitution  of 
man  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  of  some  conclusions  for 
which  it  prepares  the  way  respecting  several  other  topics. 

The  quotations  are  regarded  as  presenting  a  fair  speci- 
men of  views  extensively  entertained  at  the  present  day 
respecting  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  at  least  most  of  the  sentiments  they  express  will 
be  too  readily  recognized  to  leave  it  necessary  to  exhibit 
any.  farther  evidence  that  they  are  held. 


PART  FIRST. 


Proof  $  that  such  views  are  exhAited  respecting  the  Depravity 
of  Mankind, 

The  following  quotations  present  a  specimen  of  the  pas- 
sages  in  which  the  existence  of  such  a  depravity  is  taught: 

**  Original  sin  is  an  hereditary  depravity  and  corruption  of 
aurnaiurej  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  souly  which  first 
makes  us  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  then  produces 
in  us  those  works  which  the  scriptures  denominate  the  works 
ofdieflesh.'^ 

'^  It  was  the  apostle^s  design  [in  Rom.  3.]  to  teach,  that 
all  are  overwhelmed  by  an  irresistible  calamity,  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  unless  rescued  by  divine  mercy :  and  as 
that  could  not  be  proved  unless  manifested  by  the  overthrow 
and  ruin  of  nature^  he  presented  those  testimonies  [quota- 
tioDS  from  the  Old  Testament]  by  which  he  more  than  de- 
monstrated that  our  nature  is  ruined.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  men  are  such  as  they  are  there  represented,  nonprava 
duntaxat  consuetudinis  vitio  sednaturm  quoque  praviiate  ;  not 
only  by  the  faultiness  of  a  criminal  course  of  conduct^  but 
also  by  a  depravity  of  nature  ;  for  the  apostle's  aigument, 
that  there  is  no  salvation  for  man  but  in  the  grace  of  God, 
because  in  himself  he  is  hopelessly  ruined,  cannot  stand  on 
any  other  principle/'-'/n.^/.  CaLLib.  ILCap.  L  8.  and  ///.  2. 
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«<  OrigiDal  sin  standetb  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  (as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,)  but  is  the  faiUt  and  corruption 
of  the  Tutture.  of  everj  man  that  naturall j  is  engendered  of 
the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit ; 
and  therefore  in  every  person  born  into  this  world,  it  de« 
serveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.  And  this  infection 
of  nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated.^' — 
The  Thirtx/^nine.  ArticUs  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  We  beleeve  further,  that  in  the  beginning  God  created 
all  the  angels  and  men  holy  and  good,  and  especially  man  in 
his  likenesse,  and  to  blessed  immortality.  But  they,  to  wit, 
the  angels  and  the  two  first  of  mankinde,  did  shortly  after 
their  creation,  fall  from  God  their  creator ;  and  have  by 
such  their  fall,  brought  not  only  upon  themselves  the  wrath 
of  God,  but  also  such  a  pollution  of  their  natures^  that  now 
they  can  no  more  either  will  or  accomplish  any  thing  that  is 
good  :  which  pollution  fell  on  the  lost  angels  at  one  time; 
But  mankinde  inherits  such  defilement,  together  with  the 
guiltiness  both  of  the  first  and  second  death,  by  propagation^ 
one  from  another ;  From  whence  it  is  that  the  same  corrup- 
tion of  mankinde  is  called  original  sinne.'' — Rolte'^s  Trans- 
lation of  the  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Psaltzgrave  Churches,  Chap.  IL 

The  views  of  Arminius  and  his  followers  on  the  subject 
of  original  sin  were  expressed  in  the  following  language : 

"  True  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our 
natural  faculties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  opera- 
tion of  free  will ;  since  man  in  consequence  of  his  natural 
corruption  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good 
thing." — Mosheim^s  EccL  Hist* 

"  We  believe  that  through  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
original  sin  is  extended  to  all  mankind,  which  is  a  corrupt 
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Iton  of  his  whole  nahare^  and  an  hereditary  disease^  where- 
with infants  themselves  are  infected  even  in  their  mothers' 
womb,  and  which  produceth  in  man  all  sorts  of  sin ;  being 
in  him  as  a  root  thereof.^' — Confession  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church. 

^  The  sinfalness  of  that  estate  whereinto  men  fell  con- 
sists in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sm,  the  want  of  that  rigbte- 
oosness  wherein  he  was  created,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
naturcj  whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made, 
opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined 
to  CYil." — Westminster  Confession* 

^*  Man's  sinfulness  as  fallen,  consists  in  the  corruption  of 
his  nattarcj  or  a  propensity  and  inclination  to  all  evil,  which 
is  coDunoDly  called  original  sin;  that  is  original  sin  mAe- 
rent  as  distinguished  from  it  as  imputed  to  us*  That  the 
fia/tire  of  man  is  vitiated,  corrupted,  and  prone  to  all  that  is 
had,  is  taken  for  granted  by  all ;  and  indeed  he  that  denies  it, 
must  be  veiy  much  unacquainted  with  himself,  or  hardly  re* 
tain  the  common  notices  which  we  have  of  good  and  evil." 
— Ridgley^s  Body  of  Divinity. 

^^  Havii^  proved  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity,  what  follows  upon  it  is,  the  corruption  of 
naltwrt  derived  unto  them  from  him ;  by  which  is  meant  the 
general  depravity  of  mankind,  of  all  the  individuals  of  hu- 
Boaa  nature,  and  of  a//  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul^ 
and  m^nbers  of  the  body .^^ — GilPs  Body  of  Practical  Di* 
nmly. 

^*  That  the  best  men  in  the  world  do  often  commit  sin, 
and  have  semaining  pollution  of  heart,  makes  it  abundantly 
evident  that  men  when  they  are  no  otherwise  than  they 
were  by  nature,  without  any  of  those  virtuous  attainments, 
have  a  sir^vd  depravity,  yea  must  have  great  corruption  of 
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nature Makes  it   evident   that    man's  nature  is 

corrupt  as  he  comes  into  the  world*?'-— £clii;ar<b'  Worksj 
vol.  6./?.  163,  164, 

Mr.  John  Wesley  referred  to  the  ninth  Article  of  (he 
Church  of  £ngland  as  expressing  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
original  sin ;  and  in  discussing  the  topic  in  the  Minutes  of 
Conference,  employed  the  following  language :  "  In  what 
sense  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  all  mankind  ?  In  Adam  all 
die;  i.e.  1st.  Our  bodies  then  became  mortal; — 2d.  Qur 
souls  died ;  i.  e.  were  disunited  from  God.  And  hence ;  3d. 
We  are  all  bom  with  a  sinfvd  devilish  nature  ;  by  reason 
whereof, — 4th.  We  are  children  of  wrath,  liable  to  death 
eternal." 

''  I  am  willing  to  regard  the  sufferings  of  the  irrational 
tribes  as  a  public  token  of  the  depravation  of  their  nature^ 
and  I  must  by  analogy  regard  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
infants  as  a  token  of  the  depravity  of  a  nature  created  for 
moral  actionJ*^ — Park  Street  Lectures^  p.  14. 

The  Christian  Observer,  which  inculcates  the  same  view 
respecting  human  nature,  represents  it  as  being  as  much  a 
doctrineof  Armittianism  as  it  is  of  Calvinism. — Vol.  S.p,  361« 

What  now  is  the  doctrine  relative  to  mankind  with  which 
these  passages  are  fraught  ?  And  the  single  question  to  be 
decided  is,  what  is  the  great  subject  to  which  they  refer  ? 
Are  they  employed  solely  in  delineating  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  act  ?  Or  instead  of  that,  is  the  physical  na^- 
ture  of  man  the  grand  topic  of  which  they  treat  ?  And 
can  any  one  persuade  himself  they  are  occupied  merely  in 
announcing  that  mankind  while  unregenerate  uniformly 
transgress  the  law  of  God?  that  their  authors,  had  it  been 
their  sole  object  to  state  that  fact,  would  naturally  have  se- 
lected such  terms  as  most  happily  adapted  to  express  it, 
and  resorted  to  such  propositions  and  arguments  to  lustaiik 
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it  ?  fliat  sach  terms,  declarations,  and  ailments  can  havt 
come  from  minds  J  which  not  only  had  no  intention  o{  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  physical  depravity,  nor  any  belief  of 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  nor  any  lurking  impressions  or 
principles  which  were  virtually  huUt  on  it ;  but  which  ex- 
plicitly regarded  the  created  nature  of  man  as  entirely /ree 
from  all  corruption,  and  so  far  as  constitutional  powers  and 
qualities  are  concerned,  perfectly  capable  of  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will  ?  All  this  must  indeed  be 
satis&ctorily  made  out  before  it  can  be  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine in  question  is  not  inculcated  in  these  passages.  But 
where  are  the  materials  for  such  a  demonstration  ? 

But  to  subject  the  question  to  a  more  thorough  trial* 
That  the  depravity  delineated  in  these  quotations  is  purely 
physical;  a  property  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  is  appa- 
rent 

L  From  the  terms  used,  which  expressly  designate  it, 
not  as  a  quality  of  actions,  or  a  trait  of  character  formed 
by  the  exercise  of  its  voluntary  powers,  but  as  a  pr<^erty 
of  nature  ;  and  of  course  therefore  a  physical  attribute. 

II.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  represented  as  existing  antece" 
denily  to  the  exercise  of  any  actions^  and  while,  therefore,  be- 
side mere  existence,  nothing  but  the  physical  properties  of 
flie  soul  can  be  predicated  of  it.  Its  anteciedeuce  to  the 
commencement  of  moral  action  is  more  explicitly  express- 
ed in  the  following  passages : 

»' 
'^Even  infants  themselves,  although  they  bring  their 
damnation  widi  them  from  the  womb,  are  condemned  for 
their  own,  not  for  another's  faultiness.  For  though  they 
have  not  at  that  time  produced  the  fruits  of  their  unrighte* 
ousnessy  yet  they  have  the  seed  inclosed  in  them  ;  nay,  their 
whole  nature  is  a  mere  seed  of  sin,  so  that  it  cannot  but  be 
odious  and  abominable  to  God." 
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^^  And  being  so  vitiated  and  perverted  in  all  the  parts  of 
mir  nature^  we  are  already^  on  account  of  tJiat  corruption 
alone,  deservedly  held  convicted  and  condemned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God." — Inst.  Lib,  IL  Cap.  /.  8, 

The  same  views  are  exhibited  by  President  Edwards. 
The  object  of  his  treatise  on  original  sin  was,  to  prove, 
from  the  fact  that  the  moral  character  of  man  while  unre- 
newed is  sinful,  that  there  exists  a  depravity  in  his  nature 
which  is  the  cause  of  his  exercising  those  sinful  actions,  and 
which  of  course  therefore  exists  antecedently  to  their  being 
exercised.  A  passage  from  that  work  verifying  this  state- 
ment will  be  presented  to  the  reader  under  the  next  head. 

But  if  this  depravity  thus  belongs  to  th^soul  antecedent- 
ly to  its  exercising  any  moral  actions,  can  any  reasoning  be 
necessaiy  to  show  that  it  must  be  a  physical  property  ?  Can 
any  one  fancy  that  at  that  period  any  thing  belongs  to  the 
mind  except  its  mere  substance?  In  what  sense  can  a 
thing,  which  by  the  definition,  is  neither  one  of  its  opera- 
tions, nor  a  property  of  any  of  its  operations,  be  imagined 
to  pertain  to  it  at  all,  unless  it  is  a  portion,  or  an  attribute  of 
its  substance  ? 

III.  From  the  fact,  that  it  is  represented  as  the  cause  or 
source  of  all  the  sinful  actions  which  mankind  exercise. 
The  representation  of  Calvin  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
him  is,  that  "it  first  makes  us  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath, 
and  ihenproduces  in  us  those  works  which  the  scriptures  de- 
nominate 'fhe  works  of  the  flesh.^^  Nearly  the  same  ex- 
pressions are  employed  in  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed 
'  Dutch  Church ;  and  similar  views  are  exhibited  by  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  whose  language  is, 

''  All  mankind  are  in  such  a  state,....that  they  universally 
run  themselves....intoeternai  perdition;... .from  which  linfer 
that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is  attended  with  a 
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prvpemity  of  nature  which  is  prevalent  and  effectual  to  such 
an  issue;''  and  ^^this  tendency... .does  not  consist  in  anj 
particular  external  circumstances. ...hut  is  inherent,  and  is 
seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which 
thcj  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go." — His  worksj  voL 
S.p.  139.  149. 

The  position  here  assumed,  that  depraved  actions  are  an 
effect  of  which  an  antecedently  depraved  nature  is  the  cause, 
was  thus  formally  laid  down  by  him  as  the  foundation  of 
hk  reasoning  in  his  treatise  on  original  sin,  in  proof  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt ;  and  he  accordingly  alleged 
no  other  species  whatever  of  evidence  to  demonstrate  the 
depravity  of  natHre,  than  the  simple  fact  that  the  actions  of 
men  are  sinful.  His  argument  ran  simply  thus :  The  diso* 
bedience  of  men  has  a  caase,aud  it  either  lies  in  their  nafur«, 
or  cut  of  it.  But  it  cannot  lie  in  any  thing  out  of  their  na- 
ture— ^'*  in  any  external  circumstances."  Were  it  other- 
wise, it  is  incredible  that  amid  the  infinitely  diversified  cir- 
cumstances into  which  men  are  thrown,  they  never  assume 
such  a  modification  as  to  give  birth  to  holy  actions.  It  must 
therefore  be  •*  inherent  and  seated  in  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  man."  And  if  the  nature  of  man  is  the  cause 
of  his  sinning,  it  must  of  course  be  depraved  and  odious, 
By  proving  therefore  that  all  the  actions  of  the  unregenerate 
arc  depraved,  he  regarded  himself  as  establishing  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  nature  of  man  is  depraved.  And  by  adopt- 
ing a  plan  of  reasoning  which  in  that  manner  presented  all 
the  evidence  that  the  actions  of  men  are  sinful,  as  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  their  nature,  he  gave  the  doctrine  a  re- 
ality and  prominence  beyond  what  could  have  been  impart- 
ed by  a  thousand  mere  declarations,  and  taught  it  with  a. 
plausibleness.  eneiigy,  and  efficacy  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  attained  by  any  other  method. 

The  following  language  is  employed  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce :  "  How,  on  any  principles  of  common 
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reasoning  can  we  account  for  it,''  [the  fact  that  all  men  ain,] 
*^  bat  bj  conceiving  that  manj  since  he  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  hrs  Creator  has  contracted  a  tainty  and  that  the  ve- 
nom  of  this  subtle  poison  has  been  communicated  through- 
out the  race  of  Adam,  every  where  exhibiting  incontestihle 
marks  of  its  fatal  malignity  ?"  ^^  Such''  [that  all  men  are 
sinners,]  '^  on  a  full  and  fair  investigation,  must  be  confessed 
to  be  the  state  of  facts  \  and  how  can  this  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  of  some  original  taint — 
some  rascal  principle  of  corruption  ?  All  other  solutions 
are  unsatisfactory ;  whilst  the  potent  cause  which  has  been 
assigned  does  abundantly,  and  can  alone  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  effect.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  is  proved  by  the  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning as  has  been  deemed  conclusive  in  establishing  the 
existence,  and  ascertainiiig  the  laws  of  the  principle  of  gra- 
vitation -,  that  the  doctrine  rests  on  the  same  solid  basis  as 
the  sublime  philosophy  of  Newton." — Wilberforce^s  Prac- 
tical View  J  chap.  II.  sec.  I. 

The  reasoning  found  in  the  Park-Street  Lectures  on  this 
topic,  p.  12.  17, 18,  and  which  will  be  quoted  under  a  sub- 
sequent head,  proceeds  on  the  same  principle. 

Dr.  Woods,  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Ware,  expresses 
himself  thus  on  the  subject : 

"  The  uniformity  of  the  fact  that  men  become  sinners 
denotes  that  it  results  from  the  settled  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture^ and  not  from  any  occosional  or  accidental  cause.  We 
reason  thus  respecting  things  which  uniformly  take  place 
in  the  physical  world ;  and  why  not  in  the  moral  world  ?  *  If 
our  becoming  sinners  is  not  owing  to  a  steady  law  orprinci-* 
pie  of  our  nature^  but  to  some  accidental  cause,  we  should 
in  all  reason  expect  to  find  some  exceptions." — p.  159, 
160. 
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Accordinglj  be  represents  the  depravity  of  man  as  ^<  na^ 
toral,"  **  innate,"  and  *^  resulting  from  the  original  coruh'/n- 
tunij'*^  in  the  same  sense  as  are  ^'  original  strength  of  mind, 
and  liveliness  of  imagination,''  a  '^  disposition  to  society,'* 
and  *^  a  propensity  to  sympathy  or  compassion  ;'^  and  as 
^^  hereditary,"  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  ''  resemblance 
between  children  and  parents  with  respect  to  any  properties 
o[  body  or  mind." 

It  IS  on  the  same  principle  that  the  reasonings  in  innu* 
merable  other  volumes  on  the  subject  rest ;  and  is  in  short, 
it  is  believed,  that  on  which  all  the  arguments  are  founded 
that  have  ever  been  employed  to  prove  that  the  created  na- 
ture of  man  is  depraved. 

But — ^it  can  scarcely  now  be  necessary  to  ask-*-is  the  de- 
pravity here  described  a  physical  depravity  ?  Can  it  be  any 
thing  else  ?  It  being  a  quality  of  jiature,  in  distinction  from 
€u:tions  ;  that  is  of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  in  distinction 
from  its  operations,  it  is  of  necessity  a  substantial  quality. 
It  being  the  cause  of  all  the  depraved  actions  which  men  ex- 
ercise, it  of  course  exists  antecedently  to  the  exercise  of  any 
of  those  actions  ;  that  is,  at  a  period  when  nothing  belong- 
ing to  the  soul  has  existence,  except  its  mere  substance  ; 
and  must  therefore  be  one  of  its  physical  attributes. 

IV.  It  is  represented  as  being  conveyed  from  Adam  to  his 
posterity,  and  from  one  generation  of  his  posterity  to  ano- 
ther, by  propagation^  in  the  same  manner  as  other  constitu- 
tional properties. 

^  We  believe  that  original  sinne  descends  unto  us  (ront 
Adam,  by  birth  and  inheritance.^^ — Aritcles  agreed  upon  at 
Marpurge,  in  1529,  by  Lutlier,  Melancthonj  Zwinglius  and 
others. 

*'  Man  was  at  his  first  creation  far  different  from  what  all 
his  posterity  are,  who  deriving  their  origin  from  him  after  he 
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bad  become  corrupt,  have  contracted  from  him  an  heredi* 
tarj  blemish." 

"  We  thus  learn  that  the  impurity  of  parents  is  so  trans- 
mitted to  children,  that  all  without  exception  are  polluted 
bj  their  origin.  Nor  can  the  beginning  of  this  pollution  be 
found,  unless  we  ascend  to  the  first  parent  of  all  as  to  th^ 
fountain.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
Adam  was  not  the  progenitor  only  of  human  nature,  but  the 
root  as  it  were,  and  that  therefore  for  a  good  reason  the  hu- 
man species  was  vitiated  by  his  corruption/' 

''  It  is  not  absurd  at  all,  if  on  his  becoming  despoiled,  [of 
the  gifts  which  he  received  from  God  at  his  creation,]  ruiturt 
was  reduced  to  nakedness  and  poverty, — if  on  his  becoming 
corrupted  by  sin,  the  contagion  crept  into  nature  ;  just  as 
from  a  decayed  root  rotten  branches  grow  which  transmit 
their  putrescence  to  the  other  smaller  shoots  that  spring 
from  them.  For  children  are  vitiated  in  the  parent  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  cause  the  corruption  of  their  descend- 
ants."—/?w<.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XV.  S—II.  Cap.  L  6,  7. 

^^  Such  as  man  was  after  the  fall,  such  children  did  he  be- 
get—- corruption  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  being  de- 
rived from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  not  by  imitation,  but  by 
the  propagation  of  a  vicums  nature.^^ -^Resolutions  of  the  Sy- 
Tiod  of  Dart  in  Buck^s  TheoL  Dict^  Article,  Calvinism. 

"  That  the  corruption  o{  nature  is  conveyed  by  genercUion 
seems  certain ;  for  since  nature  is  conveyed  in  that  way, 
the  sin  of  nature  must  also  come  in  like  manner." — GilPs 
Body  of  Practical  Divinity. 

"  In  Adam,  as  being  in  his  loins  when  he  thus  apostatized 
we  all  sinned  and  fell  under  condemnation  :  his  blood  was 
attainted  for  rebellion,  and  thence  thatert/  naivre  originatedj 
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fromwliidi  all  our  personal  tramgressumsproceedJ^ — ^o/^V 
MitsonBom*  V. 

''  Now  here  is  a  wond^  to  be  accoubted  for — bid  taintiog 
every  individual  of  Adam's  race  in  every  age,  country  and 
condition,  and  surviving  in  ^very  heart  all  exertions  to  de- 
stroy it  One  would  think  this  might  prove,  if  any  thing 
coaJd,  that  sin  belongs  to  the  noltire  oiman^  as  much  as  rea- 
son or  speech,  (thoi^  in  a  sense  altogether  compatible  with 
Uaau^)  and  must  be  derived  like  other  universal  attributes 
of  oar  nature  from  the  original  parent; /)ropaga<e<{  like  rea- 
'  son  or  speech,  (neither  of  which  is  exercised  at  first,)  pro- 
pagated-like  many  other  propensities,  mental  as  well  as  bo- 
*dily,which  certainly  are  inherited  from.parents — ^propagated 
like  the  noxious  nature  of  other  animals.'' 

^  If  the  phenomenon  is  not  accounted  for  in  this  easy  and 
natural  way,  so  analagous  to  that  great  law  by  which  all  ani- 
mals propagate  their  kinds  and  their  dispositions^  it  must 
remain  to  the  end  of  time  an  unsolvable  mystery.'? 

"  Now  if  all  men  are  bom  depraved,  there  is  the  same 
evidence  that  depravity  is  propagated  from  feither  to  son 
through  all  generations,  as  that  speech  or  reason,  or  any  of 
the  natural'  affections  are,  (though  in'  a  sense  entirely  com- 
patible with  ftfame,)  and  so  it  is  to  be  traced  back  equally 
wiAi  ttiem  to  the  original  parent.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
in&nts  receive  their  whole  nature  from  their  parents  pure ; 
if  when  they  leave  the  duct  through  which  all  properties 
are  conveyed  from  ancestors,  they  are  infected  with  no  de- 
pravity, it  is  plain  that  they  never  derive  a  taint  of  moral 
poQuticm  from  Adam.  There  can  be  no  conveyance  after 
they  are  bom,  and  his  sin  was  in  no  sense  the  occasion  of  the 
universal  depravity  of  the  world,  otherwise  thai)  merely  as 
the  first  example." — Park  Street  Leeturesj  p.  13.  17,  18. 
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IS 

Sucli  is  ihe  maoMf  in  irhiGh  tfaey  hmre  eXftesBeA  tiiem* 

selves  on  this  subject.  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  a  de« 
pravity  thus  propagated  must  be  a  physical  property  or 
not ;  and  that  it  must,  few  facts  it  is  believed,  within  the 
compass  of  our  knowledge,  are  capable  of  easier  demoastra^ 
tion. 

A  depravity  thus  conveyed — ^it  will  be  admitted— -cannot 
lie  at  ail  in  the  €u:tions  of  the  being  propagated.  The  doc* 
trine  is,  that  it  is  an  attribute  of  nature^  not  of  the  operations 
of  nature ;  and  that  it  exists  antecedently  to  the  exercise  of 
moral  actions,  and,  is  the  cause  that  those  actions  are  sinful* 
Besides,  who  ever  heard  Aat  actions  are  a  subject  of  propa- 
gation ?  The  perceptions,'feelii^,  volitions,  of  offipring  de« 
rived  from  their  parents  through  that  medium !  What  fancjr- 
more  ridiculous  ever  entered  the  imagtniition  ? 

Nor — it  will  also  be  admitted — can  it  lie  at  all  in  the  mO' 
ral  influence  under  which  the  being  propagated  exerts  his 
actions ;  nor  in  any  thing  else  external  to  himself.  The 
doctrine  is,  that  it  is  an  attribute  of  himself ^  not  of  any 
thing  existing  withmU  him.  And  whoever  heard  that  tite 
external  circumstances  of  children,  or  the  moral  influence 
under  which,  their  voluntary  actions  take  place,  are  a  sub- 
ject of  propagation  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  fact  that  the  ignorance 
or  knowledge,  the  obscurity  or  distinction,  the  poverty  or 
affluence,  the  temptations  or  restraints,  which  mark  our  ca« 
reer  through  life,  are  conveyed  to  us  through  that  channel  ? 
As,  then,  it  neither  lies  at  all  in  any  thing  external  to  the  be- 
ing propagated,  nor  in  any  of  its  actions,  it  must  of  course 
exist  entirely  within  the  being  tt^f  (/*— must  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  its  physical  nature. 

frothing  manifestly  beyond  the  mere  physical  nature  can 
'Ije  a  subject  of  propagation.  The  term  indeed  cannot  be 
employed  with  any  propriety  to  mean,  at  most,  any  thing 
more  than^the  mere  fact,  that  it  i&  in  connection  with  pa- 
rental instrumentality  that  the  being  propagated  comes  into 
existence,  and  assumes  that  particular  modification,  or  re* 
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eaves  that  stnrctiire  which  forms  what  is  denominated  its 
coostitQtioD,  and  by  which  it  becomes  a  member  of  the  spe- 
des  to  which  it  belongs  And  if  the  influence  it  denotes  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  determine  the  time  when  its  sub- 
ject  comes  into  being,  and  the  species  of  physical  constitu- 
tion with  which  it  is  endowed, '  it  is  of  course  expended 
wholly  on  that  constitution,  and  gives  birth  to  nothing  but 
its  physical  properties.  The  depravity  in  question,  there- 
ibre^  if  thus  propagated,  must  be  one  of  tho^e  properties. 

V.  The  formal  statements  made  relative  to  the  nature  of 
thb  depravity,  exhibit  the  same  views  respecting  it. 

It  is  exhibited  by  Calvin,  as  cooaisting  in  such  a  dete- 
noration  of  the  mind,  as  renders  it  absolutely  incapable  both 
of  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  necessary  to  holiness, 
and  of  that  class  of  volitions  which  are  morally  excellent* 
He  regaided  the  mind  as  made  up  of  the  two  faculties  of 
ooderBtaoding  and  will,  and  says  of  them  : 

^  I  am  pleased  with  the  opinion  commonly  held  and  de* 
rived  from  Atigustine,  that  by  ^\n  the  natural  gifts  in  man 
wer^  corrupted,  and  the  supernatural  extinguished.^' 

After  showing  that  hy  the  latter  he  meant  holy  affections, 
and  by  the  former  the  understanding  and  will,  he  proceeds: 

^  The  corruption  of  the  natural  gifts  consists  in  the  loss 
of  the  soondness  of  the  understanding,  and  the  right  state  of 
the  will ;  for  although  some  residue  of  understanding  and 
jodgment  survives  together  with  will,  yet  we  cannot  call 
that  understanding  whole  and  sound,  which  is  both  weak 
and  inmiersed  in  thick  darkness ;  and  the  corruption  of  the 
will  is  too  well  known.  As  indeed  reason,  by  which  man 
perceives,  judges,  and  discerns  between  good  and  evil,  is 
an  endowment  belonging  to  his  nature,  it  cant)ot  be  wholly 
tximguuked^  but  it  is  partly  debUitatedj  and  partly  corrupted, 
•0  that  it  appears  a  shapeUfs  ruin.  With  this  meaning  John 
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^id,  the  light  shineth  in  darknefls^  and  tihe  darkness  compre* 
hendeth  it  not ;  which  plainly  declares  hoth  that  in  the  per«- 
Terse  and  degenerate  nature  of  man  sparics  still  glitter 
which  show  him  to  be  a  rational  creature,  and  different  frond 
brutes,  because  he  is  endowed  with  intellect ;  and  jet  that 
that  light  is  suffocated  by  great  grossness  of  ignorance,  so 
,  that  he  cannot  effectually  extricate  himself/' 

^^  Why  does  not  [the  mind]  comprehend  that  light  [which 
shineth  in  darkness  ?]  Because  its  acumen^  quicksightednesSy 
as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  concerned,  is  mere  dark* 
ness  ;  for  the  Spirit  in  calling  men  darkness,  devests  them 
at  once  o{  all  capability  of  spiritual  itnderstanding  j  for  which 
reason  it  is  declared  that  believers  zfe  born  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  man,  but  of  God :  as 
though  it  were  said,  the  unregenerate  man  is  not  capable  of 
such  sublime  wisdom  as  to  apprehend  God  and  divina 
things,  unless  illuminated  by  the  Spirit." 

"  He,  I  say,  [that  is  carnal]  does  not  comprehend  any  of 
the  spiritual  mysteries  of  God.  Why  so  ?  because  through 
sloth  he  neglects  to  ?  No-— even  if  he  endeavours^  he  cannot 
at  all ;  because  it  is  spiritually  discerned.  But  what  does 
that  mean  ?  That  these  things  being  entirely  hidden  to  ha* 
man  perspicacity,  are  made  known  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Spirit  alone.^^ 

.  As  the  capacity  of  the  mind  for  knowledge  depends  en- 
tirely on  its  physical  nature — ^physical,  because  the  gnder* 
standing  has  no  other — the  defect  here  ascribed  to  it,  is  of 
course  purely  of  that  kind.  . 

His  belief  in  regard  to  the  will  was,  that  though  it  is  not 
utterly  annihilated,  yet  it  has  lost  that  power  which  Adam  at 
first  possessed,  of  exercising  either  good  or  bad  volitions, 
and  become  incapable  of  any  except  those  which  are  sinful. 
His  language  is, 
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^  The  will  has  not  indeed  perished^  because  it  is  insepara^ 
hh  fram  the  nature  of  man,  bat  it  is  so  chained  by  depraved 
lasts,  that  it  is  not  Me  to  aspire  to  any  thing  good.^^ 

^  The  will  is  held  bound  in  such  a  subjection  to  sin,  that 
it  is  not  able  to  turn- — ^much  less,  apply  itself  to  that  which 
is  goodJ*^ 

^  And  quoting  from  Augustine,  "Man  as  he  is  corrupted  by 
the  fall  sins  indeed  voluntarily,  not  unwillingly  nor  by  com*  . 
pulsion — ^under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  not  by  vio« 
lent  constraint — ^by  the  impulse  of  his  own  lust,  not  of  ex- 
ternal force ; — stitlj  such  is  the  depravity  of  nature^  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be  excited  to  any  thing  but  ert//' 
—Inst.  Lib.  IL  Cap.  IL  12.  19, 20.  Cap.  111.  5. 

His  object  in  these  passages  was — not  to  teach  the  fact 
that  the  will  does  not  choose  any  thing  good — ^but  that  the 
voluntary  powers  are  become  so  imperfect  in  consequence  of 
the  fall,  that  they  ^ve physically  incompetent  to  the  exercise  of 
good  volitions  ;  though  still  able  to  exert  the  opposite  class. 
This  is  manifest  from  his  language,  and  is  demonstrated  by 
his  employing  the  fact,  that  it  is  so  chained  td  lusts  and  sub- 
jected to  sin  as  it  is ;  that  is,  the  fact,  that  it  never  chooses 
any  thine  good,  to  prove  that  it  cannot  make  a  virtuous 
choice. 

He  thus  regarded  the  voluntary  powers  of  the  soul,  as 
having  participated  equally  with  the  intellectual,  in  the 
great  and  fatal  change  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall :  a  change  which  he  imagined  left  the 
mind  capable  only  of  knowing  that  which  is  earthly,  and 
choosing  that  which  is  unholy. 

The  same  views  are  exhibited  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Catechism  and  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church:  / 
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^*  Being  become  wicked,  perverse,  and  corini'pt,  in  all  his 
ways,  he  hath  lost  all  his  excellent  gifts  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God,  and  only  retained  a  ftw  remains  thereof ; 
wbicik  however  are  sufficient  to  leave  manwithout  excuse.'* 
<^  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly  incapable  of 
doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to  all  wickedness  ?  Indeed  we 
are.^^ 

The  theory  of  President  Edwards  exhibits  this  depravity 
as  consisting  in  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  holiness.  It  represents  human  nature  as  such  originally 
and  in  all  cases,  that— ^without  a  divine  influence —  it  is  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  any  act  that  is  morally  excellent,  desti- 
tute of  the  properties  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  such  an 
act,  and  incapable  therefore  of  being  madie  to  exert  one  by 
any  combination  of  circumstances  whatever;  and  conse- 
quently that  there  must  be  a  superinduction  on  it,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  a  new  property,  before  it 
can  be  fitted  for  holiness*  These  views  are  expressed  in 
the  following  quotation  :  \ 

"  TAe  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  When  God  made 
man  at  first,  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  princi* 
pies.  There  was  an  tn/enor  kind,  which  may  be  called  mr- 
iural,  being  the  principles  pf  mere  human  nature,  such 
as  self  love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  passions 
which  belong  to  tile  nature  of  man,  in  which  his  love  to 
his  own  liberty,  honour,  and  pleasure  were  exercised* 
These  when  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  are  what  the 
scriptures  sometimes  call  Jlesh*  Beside  these  there  were 
n^perior  principles  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and  divine,  sum- 
marily comprehended  in  divine  love,  wherein  consisted  the 
spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man's  rightebusness  and  true  ho- 
linesS)  which  are  called  in  scripture  the  diviru  natttre. 
These  principles  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called  supematuralf 
being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet,)  such  as  are 
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aboire  tboie  principles  that  are  essentiaUy  implied  in,  or 
necessarily  resaltiiig  from,  and  inseparably  connected  with, 
mere  human  nature  j  and  being  such  as  immediately  depend 
on  man's  anion  and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  com* 
manicatioos  and  inflttences  of  God's  Spirit ;  which  though 
withdrawn,  and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principleSi 
human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still ;  man's  nature  as 
SQch  bdng  entire  without  these  divine  principles^  which  the 
scripture  sometimes  calk  spirit^  in  contradistinction  to  flesh* 
These  superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne 
and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart.    The  other 
to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.  •  .  •  •    These 
divine  principles  thus  reigniogy  were  the  dignity,  life,  hap^ 
piness  and  glory  ef  man's  nature.    When  man  sinned  and 
broke  God's  covenant  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  su- 
perior principles  left  his  heart."  •  •  •  •    For  indeed  God 
left  him, — that  commvnion  with  God  on  which  these  princi- 
ples depended  entirely^  ceased;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine 
inhabitant,  forsook  the  house."     ''  Therefore^  immediately 
the  stqferior  divine  principles  wholly  ceased :  so  light  ceases 
in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  mthdrawn  ;  and^  thus  man  was 
left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wofal  corruption,  and  nitn-*- 
nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit.   .  The  inferior  principles  of 
self-love  and  natural  appetite,  which  were  given  only  to 
serve,  being  alone  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  became 
reigning  principles,  having  no  superior  {Principles  to  regulate 
or  control  them.    The  immediate  consequence  of  which 
was  d^  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down, 
and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dread* 
ful  confusion.  .  •  •  •  It  were  easy  to  show  how  every  lust 
and  depraved  disposition  of  man's  heart  would  naturally 

arise  from  this />riTa(tve  original Thus  it  is  eady  to 

give  an  account  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow 
on  man's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one 
act  of  sin ;  without  God^s  putting  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or 
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implanting  any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  compt  taini^ 
and  so  becoming  the  author  of  depravity" — [An  easy  me- 
■  thod  indeed  to  escape  the  charge  of  teaching  that  God  in- 
troduced such  a  principle  on  man^s  fall,  by  representing 
that  it  was  implanted  there  originally^  and  was  only  kept  in 
check  by  other  constitational  properties  which  were  upheld 
in  existence  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and  which  vanish- 
ed from  the  constitution  on  the  cessation  of  the  Spirit's  influ- 
ence] ^'  Only  God's  withdrawing  as  it  was  highly  proper 
and  necessary  that  he  should  from  rebel  man  being  as  it  were 
driven  away.by  his  abominable  wickedness,  and  man's  natu- 
ral principles  being  left  to  themselves,  this  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt  and  btnt  on,  sinning 
against  God." — His  Works,  vol.  6.  p.  428, 429,  430,  431. 

Two  or  three  remarks  will  show  the  conclusions  to  which 
this  theory  carries  us  respecting  the  nature  of  depravity. 

1st.  It  teaches  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man  suffer* 
ed  an  important  change  at  the  fall,  by  the  subtraction  of  a 
portion  of  the  attributes  denominated  ^'superior  princi- 
ples," with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.  By  these  su- 
^  perior  principles  the  author  undoiU)tedly  meant /^Ay^ica/  a^ 
tributes  of  the  mind ;  not  mere  feelings  or  exercises.  What 
propriety  can  there  be  in  interpreting  the  superior,  more 
than  the  inferior  principles,  to  denote  actions  ?  Do  the 
latter,  if  used  in  that  sense,  mean  unholy  actions  ?  But  they 
are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  in  man  in  innocence. 
Can  behave  meant  to  teach  that  man  exercised  unholy 
actions  in  innocence,  or  sinned  before  the  fall  ?  Or  do  they 
mean  holy  actions  ?  Why  then  are  they  depicted  as  essen- 
tialiy  diflerent  in  their  nature  from  the  superior  principles  ? 
as  destined  to  an  office  wholly  subordinate  ?  And  why  are 
they  not  also  represented  as  ceasing,  like  the  other  class^ 
on  the  departure  of  the  Spirit's  influence  ?  Or  why  is  man 
declared — by  being  .left  with  them  alone — ^to  liave  beea 
'"  left  in  a  state  of  darkness,  woful  corruption,  and  ruin?" 
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Besides,  what  is  Ae  propriety  of  the  statement  that  hv» 
nan  nature  was  not  annihilated  by  the  loss  of  those  supe'* 
riorprinciples,  if  he  only  employed  them  to  denote  actiomf 
if  he  neither  believed — nor  regarded  himself  as  having 
conveyed  an  impression  to  his  readers — that  their  loss  had 
produced  any  change  whatever  in  that  nature  ?    Or  what, 
unless  they  were  regarded  as  physical  attributes,  is  the  pro- 
priety of  their  being  represented  as  implanted  in  man,  as 
truly  as  were  those  which  are  inferior ;  and  as  constituting 
vflie  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and  glory^'  of  his  "  nature  ?^^ 
But  that  by  those  superior  principles  he  meant  physical 
attributes  solely,  and  not  mental  operations,  is  demonstra- 
ted  by  lus  employing  the  Iobs  of  those  principles  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  man  continued  to  sin  after  the  fall,  instead 
of  yielding  obedience  as  at  first ;  which  were  supremely 
illogical,  had  he  used  the  term  to  denote  actions^  instead  of 
Gonstitotional  attributes.    It  were  to  make  the  loss  of  his 
holy  oclsoiu— holy  of  course  as  they  were  exercised  antece- 
dently  to  the  fall— the  cause  of  his  ceasing  to  exercise  holiness^ 
and  yielding  to  the  *'  predominance''  of  vnholtf  actums — 
if  the  '*  inferior  principles''  mean  such — as  they  must  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation.  The  lossothh  holy  actums — that 
is,  his  ceasing  to  exercise  holiness,  the  cause  of  his  ceasing  to 
exercise  hotiness !    MThat  is  this  but  the  grossest  nonsense  ? 
To  verify  diis  representation,  the  reader  is  desired  to  sub- 
stitute actions  in  place  of  principles  in  the  quotation,  and 
be  will  perceive  the  absurdity  such  an  interpretation  in» 
volves.    But  is  this  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  Ed* 
wards  considered  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  at 
made  oat,  of  the  rebellion  of  mankind  1    No  one  can  for  a 
Bioment  imagine  that  such  was  his  meaning.    And  if  it  was 
not,  be  must  of  course  have  employed  the  terms  to  denote 
physical  attributiu :  as  beside  its'  operations,  nothing  but  its 
physical  properties  belongs  to  the  mind. 
3d*  The  theory  exhibits  the/irs^cfics  of  those  principles 
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in  the  constitution  6f  man,  as  necessary  in  order  to  his  being 
capable  of  exercising  holiness^  and  consequently  represents 
their  extinction^  as  rendering  him  physically  incapable  of 
obedience.  This  is  seen  from  the  description  of  theoi* 
They  are  represented  as  far  more  excellent  in  their  nature^ 
and  destined  to  a  much  more  exalted  office  than  those  of  the 
inferior  class,  as  constituting  '^  the  spiritual  image  of  God'' 
in  the  soul,  and  '^  the  glory  of  man's  nature,''  and  as  "  given 
to  possess  the  throne  and  maintain  absolute  dominion  in  the 
heart ;"  whilst  the  others  were  greatly  inferior  in  their  na- 
ture, and  formed  for  a  totally  inferior  office ;  ^^  to  be  wholly 
subordinate  and  subservient."  But  what  propriety  is  there 
in  a  delineation  that  throws  their  nature  and  destiny  so  wide 
asunder,  if  after  all  the  inferior  class  approaches  so  near  to 
the  superior,  that  no  physical  obstacle  hinders  its  ascending 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  performing  the  service  for 
which  the  superior  class  was  designed  ? 

But  all  doubt  that  President  Edwards  regarded  them  as 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  constitution  physically 
competent  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  must  be 
removed  by  the  circumstance  that  he  represents  the  loss  of 
those  superior  principles,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  subsequent 
disobedience  of  mankind;  a  representation  without  pro- 
priety,  unless  their  removal  from   the  constitution  was 
considered  as  having  left  it  absolutely  incapable  of  obe- 
dience.   For  if  the  surviving  portion  of  nature  were  still 
physically  adequate  to  obedience ;  if  the  inferior  principles 
after  fulfilling  their  own  proper  office,  were  competent  to 
discharge  the  functions  also  of  the  higher  class,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  extinction  of  that  higher  class  must  infallibly 
have  caused    an  universal  violation    of  the  divine  re- 
quirements ;  nor  that  it  actually  did.    If  nature  is  still  left 
as  truly  capable  of  yielding  obedience  as  it  was  before,  no- 
thing surely  so  far  as  that  only  is  concerned,  is  seen  but  that 
it  as  certainly  mil  yield  it.    The  certainty  of  its  diso- 
bedience must  be  constituted  by  something  external  to  itself; 
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namely,  those  objects  which  are  to  exert  on  it  the  inflaence 
m^der  which  it  is  to  exercise  its  various  capacities  for  action ; 
or  rather  the  moral  inflaence  itself  under  which  it  is  to  exert 
those  capacities,  and  which  are  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  it  acts. 

Where  then,  to  place  the  subject  bejond  controversy,  did 
President  Edwards  r^ard  the  certainty,  that  man  would 
sin,  as  lying  ?  in  the  naixxrt  of  the  amstiiuiion  with  which  he 
was  left  after  the  fall,  or  otil  of  it  ?  namely,  in  the  moral  in- 
fluence, which  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  nature, 
and  under  which  it  was  to  act  ?  Indubitably  in  that  naturt^ 
and  toltly  within  it.  This  is  demonstrated  indeed  by  his 
assigning  tt»e  iiait  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  fall,  as  the 
couse  of  the  universal  rebellion  of  men.  But  beyond  this, 
it  was  the  avoaed  and  sole  design  of  his  treatise  on  original 
fm,  to  establish  that  position.  His  language  is,  "  All  man- 
kind are  in  such  a  state  •  •  .  that  they  universally  run  them- 
selves  •  •  •  .  into  eternal  perdition,  •  •  •  .  from  which  I 
infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man  is  attended 
with  a  propensity  o{  nature  which  is  prevalent  and  effecttiot 
to  tuck  an  issue,^^  And  '*  this  tendency  •  •  .  •  does  not 
consist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances^  •  •  .  •  but 
is  inherent^  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to 
mankind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.'^ 

Accordingly  he  devoted  the  whole  work  to  the  proof  and 
vindication  of  that  doctrine. 

It  was  his  belief,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
solely  that  is  the  cause  of  his  sinning,  and  that  constitutes 
the  certainty  that  he  will  continue  to  sin.  But  as  that  can- 
not be  inferred,  unless  it  is  assumed — virtually  at  least— 
ttat  his  nature  is  physically  incapable  of  obedience,  for  if  it  is 
actually  capable  of  it,  it  does  not  itself  constitute  a  cer- 
tabty  that  it  will  not  obey ;  it  presents  no  certainty  that  it 
will  not  exert  that  capacity ; — ^it  is  the  representation  of  his 
theory,  that  sach  a  physical  incapacity  pertains  to  the  con- 
stitution of  man. 


It  appears  then,  according  to  this  theory,  that  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  powera  with  which  man  was  original- 
ly endowed,  was  stricken  from  his  constitution  at  the  fall ; 
that  in  consequence  of  their  eradication  his  nature  was  left 
physically  incapable  of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will ;  and  that  it  is  this  inability  of  nature  to  yield  obedi- 
ence ;  or  in  other  words  its  total  adaptation  and  tendency 
to  sin,  that  constitutes  that  ^^  sinful  depravity"  and  "  great 
corruption  of  nature"  with  which  ^^  man  comes  into  the 
WOfld."— ji.  163,  164. 

But  this  depravity  is  more  commonly  represented  as  cofi- 
aisting  in  a  disposition,  taste,  relish,  or  propensity  implant- 
ed in  the  soul,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  liking  or  disliking 
the  moral  objects  presented  to  its  view ;  and  the  nature  of 
which  is  such,  that  sin  is  supremely  agreeable,  and  holiness 
supremely  disagreeable  to  it ;  such,  that  all  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  what  kind  or  d^ree  soever  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mind,  is  rendered  an  excitement  to  sin;  that  which  naturally 
tempts  to  evil  by  the  gratification  it  aflbrds;  and  that  whici^ 
is  adapted  to  prompt  to  holiness  by  the  aversion  which  it 
excites.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  disposi- 
tion is  described  is  presented  in  the  following  quotations  : 

*^  Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositums^ 
or  disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and 
to  be  averse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeble;  other- 
wise it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  incUnation  or 
will.  It  must  be  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference, 
without  choice  or  aversion  towards  any  thing  as  agreeable 
er  disagreeable.  But  if  it  bad  any  concreated  dispositions 
mt  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  wrong,  either  c^reeable 
or  di8sq;reeable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first 
the  bluest  relish  of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent 
and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and  highest 
deliglit  in  those  things  that  were  most  worthy  of  it^.  tbei^ 


IttS  diqpoaitioiis  were  morally  right  and  amiabU^  and  neTer 
can  be  decent  and  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he 
had  a  disposition  to  love  most  those  things  that  were  infe- 
rior and  leas  worthy,  then  his  dispositions  were  vicious. 
And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  medium  between  these.'* 
—Edwards^  Works^  vol.  6,  />•  267,  26S. 

**  If  jou  mean  bj  disposition,  a  taste  or  principle  that  ii 
tbefmmdaiion  of  exercises," — and  it  is  that  use  of  the  tem^ 
to  which  this  discussion  relates, — ^^  then  it  is  evident  that 
an  object  to  be  beloved  must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  dis- 
position. Of  course  it  had  no  influence  to  produce  it*  If 
you  admit  the  existence  of  a  taste  or  principle,  and  call  the 
object  the  motive  which  moves  the  heart  to  action,  you  will 
jreadilj  allow  that  the  olgect  must  be  accommodated  to  the 
taste  before  it  can  become  a  motive ;  that  is,  before  it  can 
be  beloved.  It  must  find  the  disposition  prepared  to  enters 
tain  it  before  it  can  move  the  heart.  A  hated  object  can 
never  be  a  motive  to  love ;  and  a  beloved  object  finds  the 
taste  already  in  its  favour.  The  power  of  the  object  ta 
become  a  motive /^rettfjTpo^es  a  disposition  in  the  heart  to 
love  it.  Of  course  it  did  not /produce  that  disposition  even 
as  a  second  cause....The  word  of  God  is  in  no  sense  in-i 
strumental  in  changing  the  disposition.  It  is  enough  to  ask 
how  can  the  motives  of  religion  be  the  instruments  of  pro« 
ducing  a  new  disposition,  when  that  disposition  must  exist 
before  the  motives  can  take  hold  of  the  heart?" — Parkn 
Street  Lectures,  p.  153,  154.  157. 

Bat  b  this  dbposition  a  physical  property  ?  What  eke  cau 
it  be  ?  It  is  not  a  volition.  It  is  not  a  feeling  or  exercise. 
It  is  not  any  mental  operation  whatever,  nor  an  effect,  nor  in 
any  manner  a  consequence  of  any  such  operation ;  for  it 
exists,  and  must  according  to  the  representation,  before  any 
moral  feelii^  or  volition  can  take  place  in  the  mind ;  is  th0 
/bimilalum  of  all  such  exercises,  and  determines  Iheir  mora) 
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tijftture.  But  that  is  to  give  it  being  at  a  period  when  no- 
thing  beside  its  physical  properties  belongs  to  the  soul* 
Trace  the  mind  up  to  the  moment  antecedent  to  its  jirH 
exercise,  add  can  any  thing  be  seen  or  conceived  then  to 
belong  to  it  except  its  mere  substantial  nature  ?  If  then 
this  disposition  is  predicable  of  it  at  that  period,  it  must  be 
exclusively  as  a  physical  attribute. 

VL  In  accordance  with  these  views,  mankind  are  repre- 
sented as  totally  unable  to  exercise  holiness,  or  avoid  the 
commission  of  sin. 

In  reply  to  the  chaise  that  the  divine  requirements  can 
be  no  better  than  mockery,  unless  a  compliance  with  them 
lies  within  our  power,  Calvin  employs  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

^^  It  has  indeed  long  been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fa- 
culties of  men  are  co-extensive  with  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  law,  and  it  has  some  speciousness,  but  it  proceeds 
from  a  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  law.  For  those 
who  regard  it  an  egregious  crime  to  say  that  the  observance 
of  the  law  is  impossible,  insist — as  though  it  were  an  invin- 
cible ai^ument — that  were  that  the  case,  the  law  was  given  in 
rain.  They  talk  just  as  though  Paul  had  never  said  any 
thing  about  the  law.  For  what  to  them  I  pray  can  [these 
passages]  mean  ?  "  The  law  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gressions ;" — "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;" — ^^  is 
the  law  sin?^' — '^the  law  entered  that  the  offence  might 
abound  ?''  That  [the  law]  is  limited  to  our  strength,  lest  it 
should  be  given  in  vain  ?  Indeed,  instead  of  that,  it  was 
made  far  above  us,  in  order  that  it  might  produce  a  conviction 
of  our  impotence.'*'^  "  If  there  had  been  only  a  mere  require- 
ment, without  any  promise,  a  trial  would  have  been  made 
whether  our  powers  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  But 
since  promises  are  connected  with  it,  which  proclaim,  not 
only  that  aid,  but  that  our  whole  strength  lies  in  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace ;  they  show  sufficiently,  and  more  than 
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suffidently,  that  we  are  absolutely  unadapted, — ^not  to  say 
incompetent  to  the  observance  of  the  law*^'  '^  I  deny  that 
God  cruelly  mocks  us  when  he  invites  us,  knowing  that  we 
are  totally  impotent  to  qualify  ourselves  for  his  blessing/' 
And  quoting  from  Au^stine — ''  God  requires  what  we  can- 
not perform,  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  ought  to 
seek  from  him.^' — Insi.  Lib.  IL  Cap.  V.  6,  7. 10. 

The  resolutions  of  the  divines  at  Dort  on  this  subject,  are 
thus  expressed : 

^  All  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  are  bom  the  children 
of  wrath,  unfit  for  every  good  connected  with  salvation, 
prone  to  evil,  dead  in  sin,  and  the  servants  of  sin;  and  with- 
oat  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerating  them,  they  neither  will  nor 
am  return  to  God,  amend  their  depraved  nature,  nor  dispose 
tiiemselves  for  its  amendment,'' — Buck^s  TTieol.  DicUVoLh 
p.  110. 

The  Westminster  divines  employed  the  following  Ian- 
goage: 

^  Man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin  hath  wholly  lost  all 
ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation; 
to  aa  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that  good, 
and  dead  in  sin,  is  tkot  able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himr 
Mtlfj  or  io prepare  himself  thereunto." 

The  language  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  is, 

^  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly  mcapabU  of 
doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to  all  wickedness  ?  Indeed  we 
are,  except  we  are  x^enerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Doth 
not  God  then  do  injustice  to  man  by  requiring  from  him  in 
hia  law  that  which  he  cannot  perform  ?    Mot  at  all.    For 
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6od  made  inaa  atpMt  of  performiiigit ;  bat  man,  by  the  in- 
•tigatioii  of  the  devil  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience,  de- 
f  rived  himself  Md  all  \n%  posterity  of  those  divine  gifts.'^ 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  evident  that  such  is  the  coT" 
n^/toH  of  human  nature  derived  from  Adam,  and  such  man's 
disability  contracted  by  it,  that  without  the  special  grace  of 
God,  he  can  do  nothing  spiritually  good^  and  only  that  which 
is  mU^—GilPs  Cause  of  God  and  Truth,  2d  Vol.  p,  ?60. 

<^  All  capacity  of  delighting  in  the  holy  services  and  spiritual 
•worship  of  God  is  extinct  in  every  descendant  of  Adam^  till 
-fhe  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  restores  divine  life  to  the 
joul  by  regeneration/''«r<ScoU'^  Kotes  on  Genesis  III* 

The  following  quotation  from  Smalley's  sermon  oa  moral 
inability,  expresses  an  opinion,  openly  avowed  by  many,  and 
furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  language  which  is  often  heard 
4>n  the  subject: 

''  Some  account  for  God's  suspending  our  salvation  upon 
impossible  conditions,  and  condemning  men  for  not  doing 
what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do,  by  observing  that  we  lost 
our  power  by  ibefalL  Our  present  weakness  and  blindness 
was  brought  upon  us  as  a  righteous  punishment  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  Adam;  and  God,  they  say,  has  not  lost  his  right 
to  command,  because  man  by  his  own  folly  and  sin,  has  lost 
his  ability  to  obey." 

These  declarations  are  made  expressly  in  relation  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  man.  And  can  any  one  fail  to  see 
that  those  who  penned,  and  those  who  have  adopted  them, 
inculcate  the  existence  of  a  physical  depravity  ?  They  ex* 
plicitly  affirmihat  men  are  totally  destitute  of  power  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  divine  will.  Of  course  that  want  of  pow 
er  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  disobedience.    There  is  no 
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I 
room  for  the  intervention  of  a  nwral  canse,  when  nothing 
whatever  depends  on  the  wUL    Bat  what  is  that,  but  in  the 
most  absointe  manner  to  make  a  defect  in  thdr  physical 
tonstitation  the  cause  of  their  disobedience  ?    ' 

To  confine  the  remaik  to  the  authors  of  these  quotations. 
No  one  surely  can  doubt  from  these  and  other  passages  pre* 
aented  from  their  works,  that  they  regarded  this  JUpravily  as 
the  caose  of  every  sin  which  pnankind  commit.  They  jre- 
present  all  sin  as  being  produced  by  it.  But  they  here 
expressly  declare  that  the  nature  of  their  physical  camtiitir 
tion  is  such,  diat  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  the 
course  which  God  has  prescribed  to  them  in  his  law ;  or  to 
make  any  approximation  toward  it.  What  is  this  but  mak- 
ing the  nature  of  that  cansiituiitm  the  cause  of  all  their 
rins  ?  that  is,  making  it  that  very  depravity  to  which  the 
prodaction  of  their  sins  was  before  ascribed.  And  are  not 
these  reaiaxks  equally  applicable  to  all  who  employ  similar 
language  on  the  subject  ? 

VII.  As  an  obvious  result  from  these  views,  it  is  held 
fliat  no  kind  whatever  nor  degree  of  moral  influence  that 
can  be  broi^ht  to  bear  upon  mankind,  can  lead  them,  or 
have  any  tendency  to  lead  them  to  exercise  holiness. 

"  If  man  is  dead  in  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  has  lost  all 
principles  of  true  virtue  entirely,  he  is  as  absolutely  beyond 
die  reach  of  all  means  as  to  their  bringing  him  to  life  again, 
as  one  that  is  dead  in  the  natural  sense.  Moral  means  can 
ooly  work  upon  such  moral  principles  as  they  find  to  work 
upon.  They  cannot  produce  a  new  nature^  new  principles 
of  action,  any  more  than  natural  means  can  make  new  life 
for  themselves  to  work  upon  in  a  dead  carcase.  Cultiva* 
timi  and  manuring  may  make  a  bad  tree  grow  and  bear 
finit  after  its  kind,  but  can  never  make  a  thorn  bear  figs,  or 
a  bramble  bush  grapes.  Let  what  means  will  be  used,  so 
kng  as  the  tree  is  evil,  the  fruit  will  be  so  likewise.    If 
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mankind  bftre  kit  tiie  moral  image  of  God  entireljr,  it  it 
easy  to  see  that  nothing  short  of  a  new  creation  can  restore 
it  to  fhem*  If  they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  the 
quickening  them  must  be  an  instance  of  the  working  of 
God's  mightj  power  in  a  supernatural  manner,  like  that 
4>f  raising  Christ  firom  the  dead*  And  without  a  work  of 
this  kind,  whatever  mesois  are  used  with  them,  they  will 
nefier  have  the  least  spiritual  life  or  real  holiness.^'—- 
SmaUetf^s  Sermon  on  J^aiwat  AhUiiy. 

This  doctrine  is  exhibited  in  still  bolder  relief,  and  incul- 
cated with  greater  plausibility  and  energy,  in  the  language 
and  reasonings  commonly  employed  respecting  the  ^^  oM 
disposition."  The  statements  and  ailments  in  regard 
to  it  not  only  represent  it  as  utterly  impossible  that  any 
species  or  degree  of  moral  influence  should  excite  men  to 
the  exercise  of  holiness;  but  as  totally  impossible  that 
it  should  not  produce  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  Some 
passages  expressing  these  views  have  already  been  quoted. 
The  following  may  be  added. 

^^  But  if  the  heart  of  sinners  is  diepraved,  if  they  hate  the 
true  character  of  God  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  they 
will  hate  it  the  more  the  more  it  is  $een^  and  light  so  far  from 
abating  will  only  rouse  the  enmity  to  stronger  action.. ..But 
motives  have  no  influence  to  produce  a  new  disposition  in 
either  sense  of  that  word — ^letfst  of  all  can  they  produce  that 

heavenly  temper  which  is  wrought  in  Regeneration Bat  if 

the  carnal  mind  is  hostile  to  the  true  God,  it  will  hate  him 
the  more  the  more  he  is  seen  ;  and  light  (as  at  the  Last  Day) 
will  only  route  the  enmity  to  stronger  action.  To  use  Kght 
then  as  an  instrument  to  cure  the  disposition,  is  like  using 
oil  to  extinguish  fire."— ParA>Sere«^  Lectures^  p.  118.  156, 
157. 
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k  ttfidoiAiedly  good  ffeasoniiig,  if  fhe  obotack  %» 
he  ovePCOBM  «  purely  pbjsical ;  bat  not  otherwise*  It 
proceeds  entirefy  on  the  ground  Ihat  this  dispoiition  is  such, 
dut  a  moral  influence,  from  its  nature^  is  not  at  all  adapted 
to  remove  it.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  It  is  believed  no 
agency  of  motives  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  vo- 
luntary powers,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  is  carried,  nor 
what  modification  it  assumes,  can  have  any  tendency  to 
subvert  it.  But  what  is  that  but  a  complete  defimtion  of  a 
merely  physical  attribute  ?  What  more  can  be  said  of  aiqr 
property,  over  flie  existence  of  which  the  will  can  exert  no 
influence,  and  has  no  jurisdiction  ?  If  a  moral  influence, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  wholly  unadapted  to  change  this 
dispoftilion ;  if  from  its  nature  a  physical  agency  is  neces- 
aaiy  to  accomplish  a  change  in  it ;  must  it  not  be  solely  be- 
cause  it  is  a  merely  physical  property  ? 

But  to  try  the  question  more  closely.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted, that  tiie  cause  that  no  moral  influence  can  change  the 
disposition,  is  either  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  nature  of 
tiiat  influence  to  produce  the  change ;  or  else  a  deficiency 
in  its  degree^  But  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  in  question, 
do  not  allow  tiiat  it  is  the  latter  :  They  expressly  teach, 
that  advance  it  to  any  degree  of  strength  whatever  within 
the  compass  of  possibility,  and  still  it  cannot  excite  men  to 
the  exercise  of  holiness,  nor  make  any  approximation  to- 
ward it;  nor  even  fail  of  producing  directly  the  opposite 
efiect.  But  if  it.  is  the  former,  then  the  ground  of  that 
want  of  adaptation  must  be,  that  the  disposition  is  a  phy- 
^sical,  instead  of  a  moral  attribute,  and  therefore  requires 
a  physical  agency  to  eflect  any  change  in  it* 

Or  in  other  words :  the  cause  that  no  moral  influence  can 
produce  a  change  of  the  disposition  is,  either  that  the  stmc- 
ture  of  the  mind  b  such,  that  it  is  destitute  of  a  physical  cn- 
paeitjf  for  that  class  of  volitions  which  is  morally  excellent, 
and  thertfare  a  moral  influence  has  no  adaptation  to  produce 
such  volitions  in  it,  any  more  than  it  has  in  brutes,  or  any 
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flung  else  totaUy  incapable  of  ttieni ;— «Qd  will  the  firiendi 
of  the  doctrine  in  question  admit  that  ?  it  is  precisely  what 
they  are  regarded  as  teaching: — or  else  the  mind  hoi  ail  the 
physical  capacity  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  such  volitions; 
and  the  cause  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  exercise  them,  is 
•imply,  ah  impostibilUy  of  bringing  suck  a  degree  of  moral 
influence  to  bear  on  it,  as  is  necessary  to  lead  it  to  exert 
that  capacity.  A  capacity  lodged  in  the  mind  of  man» 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  should  ever  be  brought 
into  exercise  !  .  How  then  is  its  emteace  proved  f  Who  can 
discover  the  existence  of  what  can  never  be  made  to  deve- 
lop itself?  God  has  endowed  every  one  of  his  moral  crea- 
tures in  this  world  with  a  capacity  which,  with  all  his  in- 
finite resources  of  contrivance  and  execution,  he  can  never 
in  a  single  instance  bring  into  exertion!  Has  God  then 
given  powers  which  are  beyond  his  control  ?  What  is  this 
capacity?  The  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  which 
the  friends  of  the  subject  in  question  have  so  often  employed 
themselves  in  annihilating  ?  But  no  one  surely  will  feel  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  side  of  the  alternative.  It  can  never  be 
believed  that  God  has  communicated  powers  which  he  is 
utterly  incapable  of  bringing  into  exercise.  It  must  then 
be  admitted  that  if  such  an  attribute  as  the  disposition  in 
question  exists  in  the  human  mind,  its  nature  must  be  purely 
physical. 

VIII.  If  a  moral  influence  is  thus  entirely  unadapted  to  lead 
men  to  the  exercise  of  holiness,  it  follows,  as  an  obvious  con- 
sequence, that  the  renovation  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  a 
purely  physical  agency,  and  is  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
{fhysical  eflect.  Accordingly  it  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
system  under  consideration,  that  the  regenerating  agency  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  solely  of  that  kind,  and  is  employed 
solely  in  producing' a  physical  change. 

^*  The  divine  operation  in  r^eneration  of  which  the  new 
heart  is  the  efiect,  is  immediate ;  or  it  is  not  wrought  by  any 
means  as  the  cause  of  it ;  but  by  the  immediate  power  and 
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diyiiie  agency  in  it  is  as  much  without  any  medium,  as  in 
creating  something  from  nothing*  Men  are  not  regenerated 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  considering  regeneration 

by  light)  or  by  the  word  of  God That  operation  which 

changes  the  evil  eye  to  a  single  eye  cannot  be  by  means  of 
light,  but  must  take,  place  antecedent  to  any  light,  or  any 
influence  or  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  it.'' — Hopkinf 
Sj/stem  of  Divinity  J  Vol.  1«  p.  536. 

^<  The  Calvinist  telk  you  that  the  heart  is  so  depraved 
that  it  will  not  improve  divine  influence  till  it  is  changed ;  that 
it  stubbornly  resists  all  light  and  motives  till  it  is  forced  to 
attbmit  \  that  the  moral  Ruler  has  as  much  occasion  to  sub- 
due it  by  Btrength,  as  an  earthly  king  to  quell  by  force  bis 
rebellious  subjects ;  and  that  the  simple  history  of  the 
change  is,  that  God  makes  his  people  willing  in  the  day  of 

hb  potoer The  decisive  question  is,  was  the  power  [by 

which  regeneration  was  produced]  applied  to  the  motives  to 
open  a  passage  for  themselves — or  to  the  heart  to  open  a 
passage  for  them?     Let  the  event  declare;  the  heart  was 
new  before  the  motives  entered.    As  then  the  change  ia 
question  is  effected  neither  by  mechanical  causes,  nor  by 
the  influence  of  motives,  it  is  not  brought  about  by  any  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  course  is  supernatural.    An 
effect  may  be  supernatural  which  is  produced  by  a  second 
,  cause,  if  that  cause  is  above  nature^  for  instance  an  angel  f 
but  the  one  under  consideration  is  not  only  supernatural,  but 
immediate  ;  or  if  not  altogether  immediate  because  there 
was  such  an  antecedent  as  the  presentation  of  motives,  yet 
immediate  in  the  sense  in  which  those  effects  were  which 
followed  the  extension  of  Moses'  rod,  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets before  the  walls  of  Jericho,  the  voice  of  Ezekiel  in  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  the  application  of  clay  to  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man,  &c.    In  all  these  cases  the  antecedent  had 
no  such  influence  as  belongs  to  a  second  cause  in  nature^ 
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for  instance  to  fire  as  the  agent  in  consnming  a  buflding ; 
but  every  body  sees  that  the  power  was  as  innnediately  ex- 
erted as  though  no  antecedent  had  taken  place.  In  the  same 
sense  the  power  which  changes  the  heart  is  immediaUj  act- 
ing through  no  second  cause  ;  producing  its  effect  by  no  tn- 

strurnent Regeneration  is  the  formation  of  the  eye,  but 

light  is  necessary  to  actual  vision.'' — Park-Street  Lectures, 
p.  144,  145.  158,  159.176. 

The  reader  perceives  these  passages  deny  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  employs  a  moral  influence,  or  any  means  whatever 
in  regenerating  the  mind,  and  represent  the  change  as  ac- 
complished solely  and  directly  by  the  divine  energy — ^by  an 
immediate  act  of  Almighty  power  on  the  soul ;  and  there- 
fore by  an  agency  in  the  strictest  sense  physical. 

But  is  the  change  produced  merely  a  physical  efiect  f 
Unquestionably.  Why  is  a  physical  agency  employed,  un- 
less the  efiect  to  be  produced  is  solely  of  the  same  nature  ? 
The  regenerating  influence  must  be  employed  either  in  ef- 
fecting a  change  in  the  physical  constitution,  or  else  simply 
in  exciting  the  soul  to  an  exertion  of  the  attributes  with 
which  it  was  before  endowed.  If  it  is  only  the  latter,  why  is 
the  immediate  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  instead  of  second 
causes,  necessary  to  accomplish  it  ?  Are  there  no  second 
causes  in  existence,  or  can  none  be  created,  which  can  be 
brought  to  act  on  the  mind  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lead  it 
to  exert  all  its  attributes  ?— to  exhibit  every  capacity  of  its 
pature  ? 

But  to  subject  the  question  to  a  more  thorough  or- 
deal. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  regeneration  is  employed  either  in  effecting  a 
change  in  the  physical  constitution,  or  else  in  simply  pro- 
ducing an  act  or  operation  of  the  constitution  which  before 
existed.  But  the  theory  under  consideration  explicitly  de- 
nies that  it  is  employed  in  producing  the  latter.  It  repre- 
sents the  effect  produced  as  being  a  ^^  new  disposition.'' 
which  is  "  the  foundations^  of  the  "  exercises"  of  the  mind. 
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ttid  JHHntmmtf  exniB  mtieeedenitji  to  the  ei^ereise  of  anj 
holy  act.  The  language  of  the  Park-Street  Lectures — and 
it  undoubtedly  expresses  the  views  generally  held  on  the 
sqhiect— is,  ^  Though  the  Word  of  God  in  the  shape  of 
i»oti¥es  baa  an  important  use  in  occationing  the  exercises 
of  the  nem  heart,  it  is  in  no  sense  instrumental  in  cha^ging 
the  dieposiiionJ^^  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  can  see 
no  instrumentality  in  truth  to  create,  or  increase,  or  con- 
tiBue  the  new  disposition.    In  the  regulation  of  that  powtt 

truth  has  none  of  the  influence  of  a  secand  cause It  may 

then  be  asked,  why  should  a  second  cause  intervene,  which 
has  no  influence  ?  If  divine  poweir  produces  the  whole  ef- 
fect, why  couple  itself  with  a  powerless  cause  ?  These 
questioDs  would  be  unanswerable  if  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  bat  to  create  and  continue,  and  increase  the  new  dis* 
position  /  but  there  are  views  and  affections  and  acts  of  the 
will  and  motions  of  the  body  to  be  produced,  or  the  disposi* 
lion  is  utterly  useless.  In  the  production  of  all  these^  both 
in  their  beginnipg  and  in  all  the  degrees  of  their  increase, 
truth,  when  it  finds  the  disposition  favourable,  has  the  pro« 
per  influence  of  a  second  cause.'\«..'^  At  the  time  of  con- 
venion^'  [which  is  represented  as  a  consequence  of  regeoe-^ 
ration]  ''  the  truths  of  the  word  are  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  thoughts  which  fill  the  understanding,  all  the. 
motions  of  the  heart,  the  mil  and  the  body  /  and  are  the  io-^ 
struineDts  therefore  of  producii^  the  whole  of  that  turrUng 
which  the  term  imports/'— p*  156. 172.  175. 

The  most  specific  and  palpable  distinction  is  thus  made 
between  the  new  disposition^  which  is  represented  as  the  e/*-. 
feet  produced  by  the  regenerating  influence ;  ajnd  all  the 
holy  exercises  of  the  mind  of  what  kind  soever  they  are* — 
The  former  exists  antecedently  to  the  latter,  and  is  the 
source  or  ^^power^^  from  which  they  spring,  and  is  caused 
by  the  immediate  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  without  tlie  co* 
operation  of  any  means  : — whilst  ^^  the  truths,  of  the  word 
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are  tbe  instraineiits  of  producing  the  whole^'  of  the  latter, 
whether  they  are  ^^  thoughts  of  the  understanding,''  or  ^^  nio« 
tions  of  the  heart,  the  wiU  or  the  body."  •  •  And  it  is  this 
distinction  between  the  new  disposition,  and  all  holy  exer* 
cises,  which  the  ordinary  use  of  the  terms  regeneration  and 
conversion  denotes ;  the  former  being  employed  to  designate 
the  efiect  produced  by  the  regenerating  influence ;  and  the 
latter  the  first  holy  exercises  which  take  place  in  the  mind, 
and  which  are  considered  as  the  consequences  of  regenera- 
tion. As  then,  according  to  this  representation,  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  regeneration  does  not  produce  any 
operation  of  mind  whatever,  it  remains  that  it  must  be  em- 
ployed  simply  in  producing  a  change  in  the  physical  cansii' 
hition. 

That  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  theory  under  consider- 
ation, is  to  be  inferred  moreover  from  the  views  it  exhibits 
of  the  nature  of  depravity.  As  depravity  is  represented  as 
consisting  in  a  physical  incapacity  for  holiness — ^regene- 
ration, by  which  the  mind  is  fitted  for  .the  exercise  of  holy 
actions,  will  of  course  be  exhibited  as  consisting  in  such  a 
change  of  the  physical  constitution  as  makes  it  capable  of 
holiness. 

Such  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which,  it  is  believed,  the 
doctrine  of  a  physical  depravity  is  taught.  It  is  now  time 
to  pause,  and  cast  the  eye  back  over  the  ground  which  has 
been  traversed,  and  collect  the  result.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  depravity  of  mankind  is  represented  as  an  attribute  of 
nature,  in  distinction  from  actions ;  as  existing  in  the  mind 
antecedently  to  its  exercising  any  actions ;  and  as  being  the 
cause  that  all  its  moral  exercises  are  sinful, — as  being  con- 
veyed from  parents  to  children  by  propagation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  constitutional  properties ;  as  consistitig  in 
^  want  of  adaptation  in  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  that  class 
bf  exercises  which  are  morally  excellent ;  and  consequently, 
as  being  such,  that  it  renders  men  utterly  incapable  of  holi«- 
ness ;  such  that  no  moral  influence  has  any  power  or  ten*- 
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dency  to  lead  them  to  it ;  and  finally  such,  that  it  is  by  pro- 
dacing  a  change  in  their  physical  constitution,  that  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  fits  them  for  acting  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will.  What  then  is  the  result  ?  Can  any  doubt  remain  that 
ttiose  who  make  these  representations,  inculcate  the  exis- 
tence of  h physical  depravity  ?  Can  it  be,  after  all  this,  that 
the  idea  that  such  a  doctrine  is  taught  is  a  mere  illusion  ? — 
a  gratuitous  freak  of  the  imagination  ?  What  can  be  required 
to  make  out  a  demonstration  that  such  a  doctrine  is  incul- 
cated ?  Declarations, — ^which  according  to  the  just  meaning 
of  language  must  denote  such  a  doctrine  ?  The  passages 
quoted  contain  an  abundance  of  such.  Formal  definitions — 
winch  if  any  r^ard  is  had  to  the  proper  force  of  their  terms, 
to  the  great  principles  on  which  they  rest,  or  to  the  results 
which  they  authorize,  cut  off  the  possibility  of  their  in- 
Tolving  any  other  meaning  ?  The  reader  has  been  presented 
with  a  multiplicity  of  such.  Arguments, — whose  whole 
force  and  propriety  depend  on  the  existence  of  such  a  de* 
pravity  ?  Such  is  the  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  rea- 
soning which  has  been  employed  on  the  subject  by  the  theo- 
logicalworld,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  prevailed  antecedently.  What  farther  evidence 
can  be  necessary  ? 

Is  it  said  ?  ^^  But  those  who  make  these  representations, — 
and  it  was  true  also  of  their  predecessors, — ^hold  and  incul- 
cate doctrines  totally  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of 
Ihia.^'  Admitted.  Such  doctrinesare  indeed  scattered  thickly 
over  the  pages  of  their  works,  and  form  a  conspicuous  feaf- 
tare  of  their  creed ;  and  thanks  be  to  God  for  it — ^they  are 
Hbe  redeeming  principle  of  their  system,  and  what  has  drawn 
down  the  Messing  of  heaven  on  their  ministry,  and  made  it 
the  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  the  world.  But  the 
question  is  not  at  all,  whether  they  do  not  believe  and  teach 
other  doctrines  subversive  of  this ;  but  whether  they  do  not 
incakate  this  doctrine,  whether  the  passages  which  have 
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been  quoted,  by  the  just  principles  of  interpretation  do  not 
necessarily,  not  to  saj  exclusively,  involve  it ;  whether  it 
does  not  constitute  the  veiy  substance  and  soul  of  their 
common  declarations,  statements,  and  reasonings  respectio|( 
the  subject  ?  If  such  is  the  character  of  their  arguments, 
definitions  and  language,  the  thin^  attempted  to  be  made 
out  is  demonstrated.  Their  believing  and  teaching  other 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  this,  no  more  proves  that  they 
do  not  inculcate  this,  than  their  inculcating  this  proves 
that  they  do  not  teach  any  thing  contradictory  to  it.  The 
sole  thing  in  controversy  is,  what  is  the  proper  meaning  of 
their  language  on  the  subject  ?  what  are  the  results  to  which 
their  definitions,  and  the  great  principles  on  which  their 
reasoning  depends  inevitably  carry  us  ?  And  can  any  one 
doubt  what  those  results  are  ? 

But  is  it  said  ?  '^  Those  who  are  regarded  as  inculcatingthe 
doctrine  in  question,  do  not  view  their  system  as  authorizing 
theconclusions  Whichthatdoctrineinvolves.''  Grantthat  it  is 
so.  Doesit  thence  followthat  it  does  not  authorize  those  con* 
elusions  ?  Do  men  never  hold  and  teach  doctrines  fraught,—* 
without  their  perceiving  it — with  the  subversion  of  many 
other  important  points  of  their  belief?  Do  they  never  reason 
upon  principles,  which,  if  followed  up  legitimately,  would 
force  them  to  results  from  which  they  would  recoil  with  sur- 
prise and  alarm  ?  But  if  those  whom  this  controversy  impli- 
cates do  not  perceive,  .that  according  to  their  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  depravity  of  man,  it  isa  physical  attribute;  do  they 
see  that  it  certainly  is  not/  seeand/ee/withthatcalmand  com^- 
plete  conviction  which  the  light  o{  demonstration  produces, 

that  the  doctrine  as  they  treat  it  cannot  involve  any  thing  of 
that  nature  ?  and  that  it  adjusts  itself  entirely  to  all  the  other 
articles  of  their  faith  ?  How  then  is  it  that  when  called  on 
to  vindicate  their  representations,  they  so  often  content 
themselves  with  the  reply  ?  ^*  We  do  not  pretend  to  reason 
on  the  subject.  We  find  the  doctrine  which  we  teach  in  the 
scriptures,  and  know  therefore  that  it  is  true/'    Such  is  wu 
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doabtedly  (beir  belief;  but  the  inqiiiiy  is — In  not  tfie  con* 
listency  of  their  Tiews  with  the  word  of  God,  an  object 
simply  of  btlief^  not  otptrctpiion  ;  a  thiog  taken  for  granted 
— ^not  ascertained  ? 

But  is  it  said  ?  '<  Be  it  so  that  the  depravity  of  mankind 
is  virtually  exhibited  as  a  physical  attribute — still  the  error 
is  not  inculcated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  extensively  im- 
bibed, and  productive  of  any  very  considerable  evil*     Its 
injurious  tendency  is  intercepted  by  the  truth  with  which  it 
is  intermingled.'*    Is  it  so,  then,  that  truth  commands  the 
Conviction  and  approbation  of  men  so  much  more  readily 
than  error?  and  even  that  truth  which  is  most  adapted  to 
humble  and  alarm  them,  and  which  comes  to  them  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  virtual  denial  by  their  religious  in- 
structors— more  readily  than  errors  which  are  inculcated 
as  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  are  adapted  to  release  them 
firom  the  ungrateful  feelings  of  blame  and  obligation  ?     But 
what  are  facts  ?    If  the  truths  taught  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  in  question  entirely  intercept  the  injurious  in- 
fluence it  is  adapted  to  exert,  bow  is  it  that  among  those  on 
whom  it  is  inculcated,  so  many  are  found  who  have  a  va- 
riety of  views  and  impressions  which  directly  involve  this 
doctrine  ?    Whence  is  it,  that — ^the  testimony  of  their  con- 
sciousness notwithstanding — ^the  •pinion  has  found  its  way 
into  the  creeds  of  so  many  myriads,  that  mankind  are  in 
every  sense  absolutely  unable  to  yield  any  obedience  to  the. 
law  of  God  ?    Whence  is  it,  that  in  certain  sections  of  the 
church  so  much  displeasure  and  denunciation  have  been  ex- 
dted,  when  it  has  been  taught,  that  men  can  exercise  holi- 
ness ?  that  so  far  as  capacity  is  concerned  no  obstacle  to  it 
whatever  exists  ?    Whence  is  it,  that  when  the  doctrine  is 
advanced,  that  as  it  regards  their  physical  constitution, 
mankind  are  not  depraved,  corrupted,  nor  infected  with  any 
tiling  that  renders  them  obnoxious  to  the  divine  disapproba- 
tion, it  is  viewed  as  contradicting  and  subverting  the  doc- 
tiine  of  the  scriptures  respecting  the  characUr  of  men  ? 
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From  what  ^ause  is  it  so  common  a  fact,  that  persons  dur- 
ing the  period  of  inquiry  and  conviction  which  precedes 
their  renovation,  are  perplexed  to  reconcile  their  obliga- 
tions to  comply  with  the  Gospel,  with  their  need  of  the  re- 
generating influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ?  And  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  among  the  perceptions  which  flash 
npon  their  eye  in  that  decisive  moment  when  they  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  God  in  his  true  character,  and  the  feeling 
spreads  over  them  that  he  is  righteous,  and  they  are  vile ; — : 
one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  that  they  are,  and  always  have 
been  perfect^  able  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will  ? 
Is  it  irrational  to  regard  these  and  other  facts  of  a  kindred 
nature,  as  the  consequences  of  the  inculcation  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question  ?  Are  they  not  the  effects  W^ich  might  be 
anticipated  from  the  doctrine  ?  Are  they  not  known  to  ex- 
ist very  extensively,  and  to  be  productive,  in  at  least  many 
instances,  of  highly  injurious — ^not  to  say  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences ?  But  the  unhappy  influence  with  which  the  in- 
culcation of  the  doctrine  must  be  fraught,  will  be  made 
more  satisfactorily  apparent  by  glancing  at  some  of  the 
considerations  which  show  it  to  be  untrue. 
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PART  SECOND. 


Proofs  that  the  Doctrine  is  Erroneous* 

It  may  peibaps  seem  scarce!  j  necessary  to  agitate  the 
question,  wbether  the  reasonings  employed  to  sastain  these 
Tiews  of  the  depravity  of  mankind,  are  valid  and  satisfacto- 
ij ;  or  to  present  a  formal  array  of  argument  to  show  the  er- 
loocousness  of  the  views  themselves  ?  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, tiie  discussion  will  not  be  without  interest  nor  utility : 
not  only  from  the  conclusions  to  which  it  will  lead  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  those  reasonings,  and  from  the  stronger 
light  in  which  it  will  place  the  impropriety  and  injurious 
tendency  of  inculcating  the  doctrine ;  but  also  from  ils 
bearings  on  the  views  which  are  to  be  presented  at  the  close 
of  the  work. 

L  The  great  ailment  employed  to  sustai^n  the  doctrine 
18  founded  on  the  siriful  actions  of  mankind.  But  their  unit- 
11^  in  a  course  of  tran^ression  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
do,  does  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  defect  in 
their  physical  constitution  rendering  them  incapable  of  obe- 
dience. The  existence  of  such  a  defect  cannot  be  inferred 
from  their  conduct,  at  any  rate,  unless  their  actions  are  imi- 
versalljf  disobedient.  But  it  is  admitted  that  multitudes, 
beyond  computation — ^namely,  all  who  are  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God— do,  in  innumerable  instances,  act  in  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  will.  Unless,  therefore,  it  is  first  proved, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  wrought  a  change  in  the  physical 
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constitutions  of  all  those  who  ever  act  obediently,  which  it 
the  cause  of  the  change  in  their  conduct — their  uniting  in 
transgression  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do,  no  more  proves 
the  universal  existence  of  such  a  defect  in  their  physical 
nature,  than  their  uniting  in  obedience  to 'such  an  extent  as 
they  do,  demonstrates  their  universal  exemption  from  such 
a  defect.    But  has  it  ever  been  proved  that  such  a  change 
is  actually  wrought  in  the  constitutions  of  those  who  are 
renewed  ?    Can  it  be  proved  ?   do  the  Scriptures  intimate 
any  thing  of  that  nature  ?    Is  there  any  thing  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  God^s  children  demonstrating  it  ?    Is  there  a 
single  fact  within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge  from 
which  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred  ?    But  if  no  evidence 
whatever  exists  that  such  a  change  is  ever  effected,  what 
proof  is  furnished  by  the  disobedience  of  mankind,  that  their 
nature  universally,  while  unrenewed,  is  totally  incapable— 
from  a  physical  defect-— of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
will  ?    What  evidence  appears,  but  that  they  have  precisely 
the  same  capacity  for  obedience,  antecedently  td  regenera- 
tion, as  afterwards ;  but  that  the  capacity  which  they  exert 
in  violating  the  law  of   God,  is   identically  that  which 
they  exert  in  acting  in  conformity  to  it  ?    Unless,  therefore^ 
it  is  first  demonstrated,  that  that  portion  of  the  actions 
^f  jpdankind  which  are  obedient  is  not  exercised    by  a 
physical  nature  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  exerts  those 
actions  which  are  disobedient ;  it  is  assuming  the  thing  to 
he  proved,  to  allege  the  disobedience  of  men,  as  demon- 
strative evidence  that  the  nature  of  man  universally,  while 
unrenewed,  is  physically  incapable  of  exercising  holiness. 

But  the  principle  on  which  the  argument  proceeds  carries 
lis  farther.  Until  it  is  proved  that  a  change  is  wrought  in 
the  constitution  of  all  those  who  ever  yield  any  obediencci 
we  are  not  only  not  authorized  to  infer  from  the  disobedience 
of  men,  that  their  physical  nature  is  infected  with  a  depra- 
vity, which  renders  them  incapable  of  holiness ;  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  disobedience ; 
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but  we  are  bound  by  all  the  lawi  of  just  pbilosopbj,  not  to 
mate  such  an  iDference.  Why  should  we  infer  the  existence 
of  a  tbing  of  whidi  not  a  particle  of  evidence  is  perceived  ? 
We  cast  oar  eye  over  the  great  family  of  man,  and  see  that 
of  the  endless  multiplicity  of  actions  which  they  everj  houir 
exert,  one  portion  are  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
other  compliances  with  it.  Now,  there  not  being  a  shred  of 
proof  discerned  within  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  but 
that  the  physical  constitution  of  those  who  transgress  the  di- 
vine law,  is  precisely  like  theirs  who  act  in  conformity  to 
it, — bat  that  theirs  who  have  been  regenerated,  is  identi- 
cally such  as  it  was  antecedently  to  their  regeneration, — ^are 
we  not  imperatively  required  by  every  legitimate  rule  of 
philosophizing,  to  r^ard  the  constitutions  of  all,  as  being — 
80  &r  as  this  subject  is  concerned — entirely  alike  F  In 
other  words — ^to  esteem  that  as  being  truly  the  fact,  which 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  is  such  ?  and  therefore 
entirely  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
structare  of  their  physical  nature  that  mankind  sin  ?  lif  not 
— if  even  on  those  subjects  which  most  intimately  concern 
onr  well-being — ^we  are  authorized  to  ffve  the  rein  to  fancy, 
and  pronounce  things  to  be  true  or  otherwise  as  caprice 
happens  to  dictate,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain 
OS — there  is  surely  an  end  to  all  reasoning,  and  the  distinc«> 
(ions  between  right  and  wrong,  which  have  been  imagined 
to  be  immatable,  are  annihilated. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  the  great  aigument 
firom  the  iinftU  actunu  of  men,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
conryptim  of  their  ndiure^ — a  physical  depravity,  which  is 
the  caase  of  those  sinful  actions,  assumes  the  thing  to  be 
eatablidied,  and  is  wholly  without  force. 

II.  A  subordinate  or  aoxiliary  argument  to  sustain  the 
doctrine,  is  founded  on  tiie  connection  between  the  firftt 
transgression  of  Adam,  and  the  disobedience  of  men.  Bat 
this  is  obviously  dependent  entirely  for  its  propriety  on  the 
eonectnesi  of  flie  fonper,  and  fails  with  that.    For  if  the 
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unholy  actions  themselves  of  mankind  do  not  demonstrate 
nor  present  any  evidence  that  they  are  physically  depraved, 
the  fact  that  their  exercising  those  actions  is  a  const(p(ence 
of  the  fall,  surely  cannot.  If  the  manner  itself  in  which 
they  act,  furnishes  nothing  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  wili  any 
one  imagine  the  mere  occasion  of  their  acting  in  that  inauner 
can  present  any  thing  for  its  support  ? 

It  is  believed  the  reader  must  be  satisfied,  that  no  proof 
is  furnished  by  the  actions  of  men,  that  their  physical  con- 
stitutions are  depraved.  Let  their  actions  then  be  thrown 
from  the  view,  as  having  no  connection  with  the  question ; 
and  whence  can  it  then  be  proved,  that  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  fall,  all  his  posterity  have  derived  from  him  a  phy- 
sical depi-avity  ?  Can  any  one  see  that  such  a  depravity 
pertains  to  the  human  constitution  ?  But  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  acts  ?  which  has  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry. 
Does  the  volume  of  Revelation  teach  the  existence  of  such 
a  depravity  ?  Where  ?  But  this  question  demands  a  sepe* 
rate  consideration. 

III.  Another  auxiliary  ailment  is  founded  on  the  decla- 
rations of  the  sacred  volume  respecting  men.  Of  these 
there  are  two  classes.  One  which  repre^^ents  men  as  trans- 
gressing  the  divine  law.  This  is  easily  disposed  of;  for  if 
the  unholy  actions  themselves  of  men  are  no  evidence  that 
they  are  physically  depraved,  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  merely  represent  them  as  exercising  those  actions, 
,of  course  are  not.  The  other  class  consists  of  such  as  the 
following :  ^^  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  The  decision  in  regard  to 
this  is  equally  at  hand.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  passages  is  such,  that  the  Most  High 
treats  mankind  in  them  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with 
that  in  which  he  treats  them  in  other  parts  of  his  word. 
How  then  does  he  treat  them  in  other  parts  of  his  word  ?  ai 
though  a  defect  existed  in  their  physical  constitutions  by 
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whidi  tbej  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of  exercising  any 
of  tlKMe  actions  which  bis  law  prescribes  T  Is  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  them  in  requiring  them  to  exert 
those  actions ?*— in  pronouncing  them  supremely  guilty  ? — in 
expressing  the  most  awful  indignation  at  them  ? — in  threat- 
ening to  inflict  on  them  the  most  appalling  punishment  for 
not  complying  with  his  requirements  ?  Will  any  one  from 
these  passages  venture  to  aflSrm  that  be  does  not,  in  his  mo- 
ral administration  at  large,  conduct  toward  mankind  as  be- 
ing precisely  such  creatures  as  they  are  ?  that  he  has  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  legislation  over  them  which  has  no  more 
adaptation  to  their  nature  than  it  has  to  that  of  brutes  and 
inanimate  objects  ?  But  let  the  Spirit  of  truth  decide  the 
inquiry.  ^^  It  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  roan  hath,  and  not 
accordii^  to  that  he  hath  not.^'  But  if  this  is  the  great 
principle  on  which  the  Most  Hi^  proceeds  in  the  imposi* 
tioQ  of  laws,  it  is  manifest  that  mankind  possess  all  the  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  performance  of  every  action  he  re- 
quires them  to  exercise*  As  then  the  Most  High  in  all  the 
measurea  of  his  administration  proceeds  on  the  ground  that 
mankind  possess  all  those  powers,  it  cannot  be  that  in  the 
passages  to  which  this  argument  relates,  he  treats  them  as 
though  entirely  destitute  of  them.  What  then  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  passages  ?  Certainly  not  that  men  Sirepht/sical- 
ly  unable  to  exercise  holiness ;  but  simply  that  they  do  noi 
choose  to. 

It  may  be  added,  moreover,  as  none  can  have  failed  to 
observe,  nor  to  hear  offered  in  explanation  of  these  pas* 
sages,  that  the  use  here  ascribed  to  the  terms  to  which 
the  discussion  relates,  is  common  in  regard  to  other  subjects, 
and  is  understood  with  as  little  difficulty  as  when  they  are 
employed  witti  any  other  meaning. 

These  arguments,  it  is  believed,  involve  all  which  are 
ever  employed  to  support  the  doctrine  under  consideration; 
and  ibey,  the  reader  perceives,  are  but  different  forms  of 
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dAe,  founded  on  the  sinful  actions  of  men.  Having  sees 
that  the  doctrine  has  never  been  proved  to  be  true ;  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  some  of  the  considerations  which  show 
it  to  be  erroneous. 

IV.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  conscience. 
The  mind  is  so  formed,  that  it  never  feels  blame  for  not 
acting  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  conscious  it  has  no  power 
to  act.  That  feeling  never  springs  up  in  it,  except  for  ac- 
tions which  it  has  a  conviction  it  was  able  to  avoid.  Do  the 
blind  ever  feel  blame  for  not  seeing  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely 
impossible  that  they  should  f  and  that  any  others  should  in 
analagous  circumstances?  The  great  principle  then  on 
which  all  the  operations  of  conscience  proceed  is,  that — so 
far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned — capacity  is  the  founda- 
tion and  measure  of  obligation  /  that  a  being  is  guilty  for  vio- 
lating a  law, — BO  far  as  this  question  goes — simply  because 
he  was  able  to  avoid  its  violation.  Reader,  suppose  in  or- 
der to  convince  you  of  the  fact,  the  Most  High  were  to 
require  you  to  create  a  material  object.  You  violate  the 
command.  Why?  I  have  not  the  requisite  power,  you 
reply,  to  comply  with  it.  But  you  are  to  blame.  Not  at 
all,  you  answer.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Because  I  am  not 
able  to  create  such  an  object.  I  revere  my  Creator,  and 
desire  to  do  his  will,  but  this  act  is  totally  beyond  the  sphere 
of  my  capacity :  Is  there  a  being  who  does  not  see  that  my 
decision  is  right  ?  But  look  at  the  reason  that  you  feel  per- 
fectly blameless.  It  is  simply  because  the  act  lies  above 
your  power.  Let  the  requisite  power  be  thrown  into  your 
constitution,  and  you  will  instantly  feel  to  blame  for  not  ex- 
ercising it.  The  result  then  is,  God  has  formed  the  minds  of 
men  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  feel  to  blame  for 
not  doing  any  thing  but  what  they  are  conscious  they  are 
able  to  do. 

What  now  is  the  bearing  of  this  great  fact  on  the  subject 
in  controversy  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  indisputable  that 
maoidnd  do— -at  least  in  innumerable  instances — feel  guilty 
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for  not  obejii^  the  law  of  God.  It  is  demonstrated^  tbere- 
fore,  that  they  are  perfectly  conscious — ^whatever  their 
creed  may  be— H>f  being  able  to  obey  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  in  question  teaches,  that  from  a  defect  in  their 
physical  constitution,  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  exercise 
a  single  act  which  tiie  law  of  God  requires.  Whose  testi- 
mony then  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  ?  That  conscience  de- 
cides as  it  does,  is  the  work  of  God.  Are  its  decisions  er- 
roneous f  Has  God  formed  the  mind  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  feel  to  blame  when  it  ought  F  that  it  necessa- 
rily exculpates  when  it  should  condemn  itself?  that  its  de- 
cisions ttierefore  must  inevitably  be  inconsistent  With  the 
diTi&e  riglits  ?  Are  those  to  whom  this  controversy  relates 
prepared  to  adopt  such  conclusions?  If  not — ^if  what  the 
human  mind  proceeds  upon,  in  all  its  feelings  of  blame,  be  a 
&ct — that  men  are  completely  able  to  act  in  compUance 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law ;  then  it  follows 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  depravity,  which  represents 
fiiem  as  wholly  incapable  of  obedience,  is  entirely  errone- 
ous. 

V.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Most 
•  High  conducts  toward  mankind  in  his  moral  administration. 
This  topic  has  already  been  partially  considered ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  fiirther  attention. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  God  conducts  toward  mankind 
as  being  precisely  such  creatures  as  they  are.  If  not, 
where  is  his  justice  or  wisdom  ?  Is  there  any  wisdom  or 
justice  in  treating  beings  as  though  they  were  essentially 
different  from  what  they  are  ?  Is  there  any  goodness  or 
rectitude  in  imposing  laws  on  brutes  which  are  adapted  only 
to  men  ?  or  on  men,  which  are  adapted  only  to  the  ener- 
gies of  archangels  ?  God,  then,  who  is  infinitely  benevo- 
knt,  just,  and  wise>  treats  all  mankind,  as  being  in  regard  to 
liieir  physical  nature,  precisely  such  as  they  are.  How 
then  does  he  conduct  toward  them  in  his  moral  govern- 
ment ?    As  though  they  were  absolutely  destitute  of  all  ca- 
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ments  ?  aa  though  thejr  were  under  no  obligation  to  yield 
him  any  obedience?  as  though  they  stood,  and  must  for* 
ever  stand  exculpated  from  all  blame  for  not  complying 
with  the  injunctions  of  bis  law.  No  answer  surely  can  be 
necessary  to  these  inquiries.  Inasmuch  then  as  mainkuid 
are  treated  by  the  Most  High  in  the  requirements  and  sane* 
tions  of  his  moral  government,  as  though  they  possessed 
all  the  power  requisite  for  the  course  of  action  which  bit 
law  prescribes ;  they  do  in  fact  possess  that  power.  The 
doctrine  in  question,  therefore,  which  denies  it  to  them,  is 
erroneous. 

VI.  If  the  doctrine  in  controversy  were  true,  it  would 
lead  to  the  most  appalling  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  divine 
administration.  This  topic  is  partially  involved  in  the  two 
preceding  arguments,  but  demands  a  rtmaric  or  two  more. 

If  such  a  depravity  as  the  doctrine  describes,  ekists^in  the 
minds  of  men,  their  violations  of  the  law  of  God  are  of  course 
unavoidable.  They  are  events  over  which  their  wills  have 
no  preventive  control.  Their  constitutions  are  incapable 
of  any  other  moral  action  than  that  which  is  a  transgression 
of  the  divine  law.  They  cannot  escape  sinning,  but  by  « 
Ceasing  to  act.  But  if  such  is  the  state  of  things,  what  con* 
elusions  are  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  divine  govern*' 
ment  ?  Is  it  indeed  totally  unadapted  to  the  nature  of  man  T 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  elicit  from  him  a  course  of  ac* 
tion  of  which  he  is  utterly  incapable  ?  Are  its  penal  sanctions 
unrighteous  ?  and  their  infliction  in  this  world  and  the  next 
undeserved  ?  In  short,  h  it  neither  characterised  by  grace^ 
wisdom,  nor  even  justice  ?  Those  whom  the  discossien 
implicates,  will  undoubtedly  recoil  from  such  results,  with 
as  much  enei^  as  others.  They  must  then  pronounce  the 
doctrine  they  inculcate  to  be  erroneous. 

VII.  If  the  doctrine  were  true,  and  the  reasonings  em* 
ployed  to  sustain  it  sound,  they  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
men,  on  being  regenerated,  would  exercise  unoiterrupted 
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f  to  fhe  divrae  will.  The  doctrine  r^rtsento  the 
cause  of  their  disobedience  antecedently  to  renovation^  as 
IjiBg  entirelj  within  themsehea ;  and  consisting  in  such  a 
stmctore  of  their  nature — denoasinated  ''  a  depraved  dis- 
poution,^'  that  everjr  motive  brought  to  bear  on  them  must 
in&UiUy  propel  them  to  sin, — ^that  they  are  physically  in- 
capable of  any  other  species  of  action  under  a  moral  in* 
fiaenee  than  that  which  violates  the  law.  Of  course,  when 
regeneration  takes  place,  that  defect  is  removed  from  their 
constitation,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  ^^  new  disposition" 
preciaelj  opposite  in  its  nature.  How  happens  it  then  that 
after  this,  they  do  not  uninterruptedly  exercise  holiness  f 
If  the  reasonings  in  r^ard  to  the  old  and  new  disposition 
are  correct,  there  can  no  longer  exist  any  foundation  in  their 
constitutions  for  unholy  affections  ; — nothing  on  which  mo- 
tives  can  act  as  incentives  to  sin, — every  species  of  moral 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  them  must  infallibly  lead  them 
to  the  exercise  of  holiness.  They  in  short  become  physi- 
cally incapable  of  any  other  kind  of  action.  But  are  they 
so  in  fact  ?  Are  modern  believers  perfectly  holy  ?  Were 
the  Reformers  f  Was  Peter  or  David  ?  If  not,  the  doctrine 
which  go<!»  io  represent  them  as  such  cannot  be  correct. 

VIIL  On  the  whole  then  it  appears,  not  only  tliat-tbc  lie- 
piavity  in  question  does  not  pertain  to'the  human  contititu- 
tion,  but  that  it  cannot.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
man's  being  capable  of  sinning,  without  his  being  at  the  name 
time  equally  capable  of  obedience.  To  sin  is  to  violate  an 
obligation ;  but  as  has  been  shown — no  obligation  to  obey  a 
law  can  exist,  any  farther  than  the  capacity  necessary  to  a 
compliance  with  its  injunctions  is  possessed. 

But  perhaps  even  those  whom  the  discussion  most  inti- 
mately concerns,  will  regard  it  as  unnecessary — admitting 
that  they  have  in  fact  inculcated  the  doctrine  in  question — 
to  employ  a  formal  array  of  reasoning  to  prove  it  to  be  er- 
roneous ; — ^wiil  claim  that  they  cannot — at  least  as  a  body — 
be  ima^ned  to  have  held  it — discerning  all  the  results  to 
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which  it  is  adapted  to  cany  fhem ; — ^that  when  separated 
firom  the  contradictory  points  of  beliefwitb  which  it  has 
been  associated,  and  from  the  plausible  bat  erroneous  rea- 
sonings under  which  it  has  larked,  and  which  have  shrouded 
much  of  its  real  character,  and  tnrown  over  it  the  aspect  of 
truth ; — ^when  disentangled  from  this  factitious  draperj,  and 
presented  in  all  the  inherent  and  revolting  deformity  with 
which  it  is  truly  fraught, — fliey  reject  it  with  as  much  eneigy 
of  feeling  as  others  can.  The  conviction  is  cherished  that 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact ;  and  it  yields  high  satisfaction, 
both  from  the  favourable  light  in  which' it  places  their  views 
in  inculcating  the  doctrine,  and  from  the  pledge  it  gives  that 
they  are  prepared  to  go  along  entirely  in  the  adoption  of 
the  conclusions  which  are  now  to  be  drawn,  and  which  re* 
suit  from  what  has  been  established. 
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PART  THIRD. 


ScriptunU  Fievf  respecting  the  Nature^  Condition^  and  Cha* 
racier  of  Mankind  as  Moral  Agents, 

I.  TasaE  19  notbing  in  the  cpDstitotion  of  man  on  his 
coming  into  being,  or  at  any^  subsequent  period,  which  of 
itself— every  thing  else  being  thrown  out  of  consideration- 
lays  any  foundation  of  a  certainty  what  kind  of  actions  he 
will  exercise  when  placed  under  a  moral  influence :  nothing 
from  which  it  can  be  infallibly  inferred  that  he  will  exercise 
•in  instead  of  holiness,  or  holiness  instead  of  sin;  nor 
which  can  even  present  any  more  probability  of  his  assum- 
ing the  one  character  than  ike  other. 

This  results  from  his  haying  precisely  the  same  capacity 
for  exercising  the  one  species  of  actions,  as  the  other. 
Possessing  identically  the  same  capacity  for  obedience  as 
for  transgression,  can  any  one  imagipe  that  by  simply  look- 
ing at  his  capacity,  apy  certainty  or  probability  can  be  dis- 
cerned of  his  exercising  the  one,  rather  than  the  other  ? 
Can  a  given  capacity  for  sin  constitute  any  certainty  or 
probability  that  sin  will  be  exercised  any  more  than  pre- 
cisely the  same  capacity  for  holiness  forms  a  certainty  or 
probabiliiy  that  holiness  will  be  exercised  ? 

Or  to  approach  the  point  through  a  different  avenue* 
No  depravity,  corruption,  taint,  nor  any  other  defect  what- 
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•▼er  of  that  nature,  pertains  to  the  coiiBtitatioii  of  fliaOf 
rendering  him  physically  incapable  of  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  divine  will,  or  making  his  committing  sin  in  any  sense 
an  infallible  result.  Nothing  whatever  exists  in  it  therefore 
which  must  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature  prove  a  cause  of 
sin ;  nothing  then  which  of  course  operates  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sin ;  nothing  therefore  which  constitutes  a  tendency 
to  sin ;  nothing  then,  in  short,  which  forms  any  more  cer^ 
tainty  or  probability  that  he  will  exercise  that  species  of 
actions  which  is  evil,  than  that  which  is  morally  exceZ* 
lent. 

If  any  thing  pertained  to  his  ^constitution  which  of  itself 
— every  thing  else  being  excluded  from  considerations- 
formed  a  proper  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
sin,  instead  of  yielding  obedience,  it  wpuld  constitute  pre- 
cisely the  defect  which  the  doctrine  that  has  been  discuss- 
ed ascribes  to  him;  and  cariy^  along  with  it  all  the  revolting 
conclusions  which  that  doctrine  goes  to  authorize. 

But  this  the  reader  perceives,  is  after  all,  nothing  more 
than  the  question  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  man.  The 
medium  through  which  such  a  defect  would  operate  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  holiness,  must  of  course  be  that  of  in- 
capacitating him  for  that  species  of  action.  If  it  left  him 
with  precisely  the  same  cafi^icity  for  obedience  as  for 
transgression,  then,  as  before  remarked,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  discover  any  more  certainty  or  probability  of  his 
assuming  the  one  character  than  the  other. 

Nothing  then  pertains  to  the  physical  nature  of  man 
ifhich  of  itself  presents  any  certainty  or  probabiUty  in  what 
-manner  he  will  act,  when  placed  under  a  moral  influence. 
4t  has  no  tendency  whatever  one  way  or  the  other ;  nothing 
jpartaking  in  any  sense  of  depravity,  corruption,  or  guilt,  or 
making  any  approximation  toward  ttiem ;  nothing  which  is 
in  any  sense  offensive  to  God ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  him ;  as  free  from  every  odious  defect, 
and  as  completely  the  object  of  his  complacency  as  were 
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the  physical  constitutions  of  the  first  pair  when  created — 
as  are  the  natures  of  angels. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that 
which  b  ordinarily  inculcated ;  but  there  can  be  no  medium 
between  it,  and  that  which  ascribes  to  man  a  depravity  ren- 
dering him  physically  incapable  of  exercising  any  holiness. 
If  his  physical  nature  has  no  depravity  in  it,  there  can  be 
nothing  in  it  which  necessarily  tends  to  sin:  if  nothing 
evil  pertains  to  it,  it  cannot  but  be  an  object  of  God^s  com- 
placency. 

And  if  any  other  proof  of  it  were  necessary,  is  it 
not  presented  by  the  consideration  that  God  creates  the 
physical  constitution  of  every  individual  of  the  human  fami- 
ly ?  Is  it  said  ?  ^^  Mankind  ever  since  the  first  pair  come 
into  existence  by  propagation,  and  it  takes  place  by  the 
iaws  of  nature  that  their  constitutions  are  such  as  they  are.'' 
But  are  those  second  causes  fraught  with  omnipotence  and  in- 
dependence? and  are  they  the  voluntary  authors  of  these  ef- 
fects? Is  he  a  mere  idle  spectator  of  the  events  which  take 
.  place  in  connexion  with  their  agency  ?  Besides,  who  created 
those  second  causes  ?  Is  not  God  as  truly  and  directly  the  au- 
thor of  all  these  effects,  as  though  those  causes  never  inter- 
vened '  Nothingsurelybut  the  purest  atheism  canever — ^per- 
ceiving the  results  which  it  legitimatelyinvolves — think  of  to- 
lerating any  other  doctrine.  God  therefore  creates  the 
physical  nature  of  every  individual  of  the  great  family  of  man, 
and  makes  it  precisely  what  it  is.  Can  any  reasoning  then  be 
necessary  to  show  that  nothing  can  pertain  to  it  that  is  of  it- 
self evil  ?  nothing  but  what  is  entirely  an  object  of  his 
complacency  ? 

II.  Mankind  are  as  able  in  all  instances  to  exercise  those 
acts  which  the  divine  law  designates  as  their  duty,  as  to  ex- 
ercise those  which  are  violations  of  that  law. 

This  results  from  there  not  being  anything  in  theirphysical 
constitutions  which,  of  itself,  has  any  more  tendency  tosin  than 
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to  holinesls, — or  which  constitutes  any  more  likelihood  of  their 
exercising  the  one  species  of  action,  than  the  other.  If 
theirnatures  have  nothing  in  them  which  of  itself  gives  them 
any  more  tendency  to  sin,  than  to  hoHness,  nor  constitutes 
any  more  probability  of  their  exercising  the  one  species  of 
action  than  the  other,  they  of  course  can  have  no  more 
adaptation  to  the  exertion  of  sinful  actions  than  those  which 
arc  holy ;  and  therefore  no  more  capacity  for  jtlie  one  than 
the  other.  The  various  attributes  with  which  they  are  en- 
dowed and  which  constitute  their  nature, — so  far  as  this  dis- 
cussion goes — can  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  powers  of 
moral  agency, — a  simple  capacity  for  moral  action^  without 
any  consideration  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Every  pro- 
perty lodged  in  their  constitutions  must  be  as  completely 
adapted  to  be  exerted  in  compliance  with  the  divine  law, 
as  in  violation  of  it ;  and  of  course  as  capable  of  being  ex- 
erted in  the  one  kind  of  action  as  the  other* 

Further  proof  of  this  great  fact  is  seen  : 

Ist.  In  the  consideration,  that  the  Most  High  in  all  the  mea- 
sures of  hismoral  administration,  proceeds  upon  it  as  a  fact  that 
mankind  are  completely  capable  of  exercising  all  the  actions 
whichhe  prescribes  to  them.  In  requiring  them  toactinagiven 
manner,  he  treats  them  as  possessing  all  the  capacity  jieces- 
sary  for  acting  in  that  manner.  There  is  no  medium  there- 
fore between  ascribing  to  them  that  capacity,  and  charging 
his  government  with  being  totally  unsuited  to  their  nature ; 
that  is,  denying  that  it  bears  the  marks  either  of  perfect 
knowledge,  benevolence,  or  even  justice. 

3d.  In  the  consideration  that  all  the  operations  of  con- 
science proceed  on  it  as  a  fact  that  men  are  perfectly  able 
to  fulfil  every  obligation  which  they  violate.  The  principle — 
so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned — on  which  all  its  feel- 
ings of  blame  take  place  is,  that  a  being's  capacity  to  obey 
a  law,  is  the  foundation  and  measure  of  his  obligation  to 
obey  it.  Let  an  act  be  required  of  men  which  they  are 
conscious  lies  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  powers, — 


and  thej  are  as  completely  incapable  of  feeling  any  obligation 
to  comply  with  the  requirement,  as  they  are  of  performing 
ike  act  itself.  A  complete  capacity  for  discharging  all  their 
obligations  mast  therefore  be  ascribed  to  mankind ;  or  it 
must  be  denied  that  either  the  law  of  God,  or  the  operations 
of  conscience,  present  any  expression  of  what  their  obliga- 
tions are.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  medium  between  the 
ascription  to  them  of  such  a  capacity,  and  the  denial  that 
tfiere  is  any  known  standard  of  obligation,  or  ascertained 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

III.  All  the  sin  of  man  lies  in  his  exerting  a  nature — ^good 
in  itself — in  a  wrong  manner. 

If  nothing  whatever  of  evil  exists  in  bis  physical  nature, 
it  follows  of  course  that  every  thing  of  that  kind  pertaining 
to  bim,  mast  lie  exclusively  in  the  manner  in  which  he  ex* 
erts  that  nature. 

Or  to  go  farther :  No  species  of  the  feelings  or  aflections 
of  man,  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  his  physical  constitution, 
isin  itself—- withoutanyconsideration  of  the  mannerin  which 
it  is  indulged— of  course  and  necessarily  sinful ;  but  his  sin 
lies  in  his  exercising  affections — ^in  their  kind  good — in  a 
wrong  manner.  If  nothing  exists  in  his  constitution  which 
in  itself — all  other  considerations  being  set  aside — constitutes 
a  tendency  to  sin  ;  then  of  course  no  foundation  whatever 
can  exist  there  of  any  species  of  affection  which  is  ne- 
cessarily sinfiil;  and  therefore  no  species  of  the  affections 
which  he  esercise/t — ^without  any  regard  being  had  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exercised — is  in  itself  and  necessarily 
sinful.  Thu^,  for  example,  that  species  of  affection  deno- 
minated desire,  is  not  of  course  and  necessarily  sinful :  it 
tm^  be,  and  sometimes  is  holy;  it  is  sinful  only  when  exer- 
cised in  a  particular  manner :  love  is  not  of  course  and  ne- 
cessarily sinful :  it  may  be  and  sometimes  is  holy  :  it  is  sin-^ 
ful  only  when  exercised  in  a  particular  manner :  and  to  of 
the  other  affections. 
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This  proposition — a  single  remark  it  is  believed  mast 
convince  every  one — expresses  a  great  fact  with  which  all 
are  familiar,  and  on  which  all  proceed  in  their  decisions  re- 
specting the  moral  nature  of  actions.  When — without  anj 
designation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affection  is  exer- 
cised— it  is  simply  announced  that  a  being  exercises  desire, 
love,  aversion,  hatred,  fear,  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  or  any  other 
species  of  affection,  of  which  a  foundation  exists  ip  the  con- 
stitution of  man ;  does  any  one — with  only  that  fact  before 
him — feel  competent  to  draw  any  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  moral  nature  of  the  exercise  ?  Does  not  the  complete 
conviction  exist  in  every  mind  that  at  that  point  nothing 
whatever  is  known  respecting  it ;  that  nothing  whatever 
can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it,  until  it  is, seen  in  what 
precise  mode  the  affection  is  exerted?  But  why  does  this 
take  place,  but  because  it  is  intuitively  seen  that  it  does  not 
follow,  of  course  and  necessarily,  that  a  being  sins  who  ex- 
ercises desire,  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  any  other  kind  of  affec- 
tion which  has  its  foundation  in  the  physical  constitution  ? 
that  it  is  felt  that  all  those  affections  may  be  exercised  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  God,  as  well  as  in  violatidn  of  it? 
and  that  their  moral  nature  depends  entirely  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  indulged  ? 

Such  is  indubitably  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  the  law  of 
God,  in  delineating  the  obligations  of  men,  invariably  pro- 
ceeds on  it  as  a  fact.  It  never  prohibits  absolutely — ^in  all 
cases  whatsoever — the  exercise  of  any  of  the  species  of  af- 
fection which  have  their  foundation  in  the  physical  consti- 
tution,— such  as  desire,  love,  hatred,  fear,  joy, — but  em- 
ploys itself  solely  in  delineating  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  exerted;  that  is,  designating  the  objects  to- 
ward which  they  are  to  be  exercised,  and  the  degrees 
to  which  they  are  to  be  carried.  Its  language  is,  ^^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Ldrd  thy  God;^'  here  is  an  object  toward  which 
the  affection  is  to  be  exercised  ; — "  with  all  thy  heart ;" — 
and  here  the  degree  to  which  itjs  to  be  carried  i — "  and  thy 
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neighboar  as  tbjself ;'' — and  here  another  object,  with  the 
limit  to  which  the  afiection  is  to  be  cherished  toward  it. 
*<  Love  not  the  worlds  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world  ;^ — that  is  supremelj,  '*  for  every  creature  of  God 
is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
tiianksgiving."  ^<  Hate  the  evil,  and  love  the  goodJ*'^ 
'*  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thj  heart,  and  lean  not  to 
thine  own  tmdtrsiandir^,'^^  ^  Fear  not  them  [supremely] 
which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but 
rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  bell.''  And  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  every  precept 
in  the  sacred  volume  relating  to  the  affections  proceeds. 

These  views  are  farther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  there 
are  many  affections  which  may  be  lawfully  and  virtuously 
cherished  to  a  certain  extent,  but  which  beyond  that  be- 
come sinful.  Thus  for  one  to  love  himself  as  his  nei^- 
boar,  is  authorized  by  the  law  of  God ;  but  to  love  one's 
self  supremely  is  the  height  of  sin.  In  like  manner  to 
gratify  hunger  and  thirst  to  a  certain  point  is  temperance, 
bat  beyond  it  becomes  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 

As  then  none  of  the  kinds  of  affection  which  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  man  is  fitted  to  e;xercise,  are  from  their 
nature — ^without  any  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
tfiey  are  exerted — ^necessarily  sinful,  it  follows  that  his  sin 
lies  exclasively  in  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises 
them. 

TV.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  depravity  ha^no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  physical  constitution ; — ^it  relates  ex- 
clusively to  the  actions  of  man,  and  simply  expresses  the 
fiurt,  that  while  unrenewed,  he  never  exercises  holiness :  or 
in  other  words,  that  while  left  without  the  renovating  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  the  moral  actions  which  he  eZ'^ 
erts,  are  violations  of  the  divine  law. 

This  is  not  more  manifestly  in  accordance  with  the  posi* 
tions  which  have  already  been  established,  than  it  is  with 
every  passage  in  the  word  of  God  that  rekites  to  the  subject. 
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Let  the  reader  tarn  to  the  sacred  volume,  and  be  will  see 
that  the  onlj  mode  in  which  it  delineates  the  character  of 
man,  is  that  of  stating  the  manner  in  which  he  acts.  Its 
language  is,  "  Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
[isj  only  evil  continually*'^  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no 
not  one.  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no  not  one*  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ; 
[breathes  out  putrescence  and  contagion ;]  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips  ;  [their  language  is  fraught  with  the  deadliest  malice  ;] 
whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  ;  their  feet  are 
swift  to  shed  blood  ;  destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways; 
and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  knoton  ;  there  is  no  fear 
of  God  before  their  eyw,"  "  Being  filled  with  all  unright- 
eousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness^ 
full  of  envy  J  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity  ;  whisperers  j 
backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud^  boasters,  invent- 
ors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  tmderstand- 
ing,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable, 
unmerciful,^^ 

The  reader  perceives  that  not  one  of  these  expressions  has 
any  relation  whatever  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  soul; 
they  are  employed  exclusively  in  describing  the  course  of 
conduct  which  man  pursues, — ^the  species  of  actions  which 
he  exerdr  And  such  is  the  fact  with  all  others  in  the  sacred 
volume  having  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Such,  indeed, 
must  necessarily  be  the  fact ;  for  as  the  word  of  God  pre- 
scribes nothing  whatever  as  a  duty,  but  actions,  it  of  course 
cannot  designate  any  thing  else  than  actions  as,  a  violation 
of  obligation. 

Is  it  said?  '^  The  scriptures  represent  the  heart  as  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.^'  But  what  is  it 
to  be  deceitful  ?    Any  thing  else  than  to  exercise  deceit  ? 
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Can  a  being  be  called  deceitful,  who  has  never  exercised  any 
deceit  ?  And  if  not,  can  anj  one  be  denominated  so  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  he  has  exercised  it  ?  And 
what  is  it  to  be  desperately  wicked  ?  Any  thing  else  than 
to  exercise  excessive  wickedness  ?  That  passage  then  and 
all  others  of  the  same  kind,  do  nothing  more  than  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  man  acts. 

The  scriptoral  doctrine  of  depravity,  then,  relates  solely 
to  the  actions  of  man — ^not  at  all  to  his  physical  nature. 

Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  the  fact  is  far  otherwise  with 
at  least  the  great  mass  of  the  theological  works  relating  to 
the  subject  with  which  the  world  abounds,  whose  pages  pre- 
sent so  much  respecting  a  '^  depravity  and  corruption  of 
nature,'*^ — ^*'  a  nature  that  cannot  but  be  odious  and  abomi- 
nabie  to  God"  antecedently  to  any  of  its  actions, — "  an 
odious  and  detestable  tendency  of  nature  that  is  prevalent 
and  efiectoal"  to  sin, — and  a  ^^  vicious"  ^^disposition  which 
is  tbe/oundalfem"  of  all  sinful  exercises  ? 

V.  Temptation  is  the  sole  cause  of  man^s  sinning. 
'  This  results  of  course  from  what  has  been  established.  If  no- 
thingexists  in  his  physical  nature  which-contemplated  apart 
from  the  moral  influence  brought  to  bear  on  him — ^goes  at  all 
to  determine  in  what  manner  he  will  act  in  regard  to  his  obli- 
gations, it  must  of  necessity  be  determined  entirely  by  that 
moral  influence  :  and  that  that  influence  leads  to  transgres- 
sion instead  of  obedience,  must  result  of  course  from  its  be- 
ing on  the  whole  a  temptation  to  sin,  instead  of  an  induce- 
oient  to  holiness.  It  is  the  intervention  of  temptation  sole- 
ly that  turns  the  scale.  Were  that  excluded,  the  whole 
coarse  of  moral  action  would  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  It  is  demonstra- 
ted by  every  consideration  that  has  any  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject. Can  any  one  imagine  a  being  to  sin,  without  being 
nnder  any  temptation  to  it  ?  or  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  he  is  tempted  to  it  ?  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
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without  any  inducenunt  whatever  ?  Is  it  not  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  a  being  to  exert  volitions  without  any 
motives  ?  But  to  glance  at  two  or  three  of  the  considera- 
tions which  verify  these  views  : 

1st.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  every  moral  act  of  the  mind 
is  exerted  towards  an  object.  Desire,  love,  hatred,  and 
other  affections,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  their  existence, 
up  to  their  termination  in  finished  action,  are  never  exerci* 
Bed  except  toward  some  specific  object  lying  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  It  is  settled,  then,  that  the  reason  that  the 
mind  voluntarily  exercises  its  affections  toward  that  specific 
class  of  objects  which  it  does,  and  toward  no  others,  is,  that 
those  are  the  objects,  and  no  others,  that  come  under  its  no- 
tice. It  cannot  desire,  love,  or  hate  an  object  which  does 
not  pass  within  the  range  of  its  perception. 

But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  influence 
those  objects  exert  on  the  mind,  that  it  voluntarily  exercises 
its  affections  toward  them,  in  the  manner  it  does.  It  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  mind  never  exercises  desire,  or  com- 
placency toward  any  objects  but  those  which  yield,  or  have 
yielded  it  enjoyment,  or  which  it  perceives,  or  imagines  it 
perceives  are  adapted  to  yield  it  enjoyment ;  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  is  ever  indifferent  or  averse  to  any  objects  but 
those  which  it  has  ascertained  do  not,  or  which  it  imagines 
are  not  adapted  to  afford  it  enjoyment,  or  at  least  to  such  a 
degree  as  other  objects.  But  that  being  the  fact,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  it  has  experienced,  or 
perceived,  or  imagined  it  perceived  in  regard  to  those  ob- 
jects, that  it  voluntarily  exercises  its  affections  toward 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  it  does ;  that  is,  regards  them 
with  desire  or  inditTerence,  complacency  or  aversion.  In 
other  words,  it  exercises  its  affections  toward  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  does,  on  account  of  ihe  effects  which 
they  have  produced  in  it ;  and  that  is  on  account  of  the  tn- 
fiuence  they  have  exerted  on  it. 
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The  influence  which  those  objects  exert  undoubtedly  de- 
pends much, 

First.  On  the  connexion  in  which  they  occur;  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  come  before  the  mind. 
Food  may  in  health  excite  desire,  and  disgust  in  sickness. 
Wealth  may  be  an  object  of  desire  in  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tinued life,  and  of  disregard  in  the  prospect  of  immediate 
death.  And  death,  which  when  contemplated  as  a  remote 
event,  scarce  throws  a  shade  of  concern  over  the  mind,  at 
the  door  may  shake  it  with  alarm. 

Secondly.  On  the  length  of  their  continuance  before  the 
eye,  and  the  intenseness  with  which  they  are  viewed.  And 
these  result  again  partly  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  come  before  the  mind.  Death,  when  known  to 
be*a  near  event,  will  both  present  itself  more  frequently, 
and  maintain  itself  longer  before  the  eye^  than  when  re- 
garded as  probably  at  a  distance.  But  they  arise  chiefly 
firom  the  choice  of  the  mind,  which  voluntarily  selects  al- 
most all  the  important  objects  of  its  attention,  and  deter- 
mines both  the  duration  and  energy  of  the  view  with  which 
it  regards  them. 

The  reason  then  that  the  mind  voluntarily  exercises 
its  afiections  toward  those  objects  which  it  does,  is  that  they 
are  the  objects  which  pass  within  the  range  of  its  percep- 
tion, and  its  exercising  its  afiections  toward  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  does,  results  from  the  nature  of  the  influence 
which  they  exert  on  it ;  or  in  other  words,  the  reason  that 
it  sins  under  that  influence  is,  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  temp^ 
tation  to  sin,  instead  of  an  inducement  to  hoUnessJ 

But  why,  after  all,  are  those  objects  temptations  to  sin  ? 
Summarily  because  they  are  adapted,  or  are  imagined  to  be 
adapted,  to  excite  some  of  those  species  of  pleasurable  or 
painful  feeUng  or  action  of  which  the  mind  is  capable. 
But  this  topic  is  worthy  of  farther  attention,  and  it  is  be- 
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lieTed  the  following  considerations  place  it  in  a  satis&ctory 
light. 

FiiiBt*  A  foundation  is  laid  in  the  physical  constitution 
for  a  gceat  varietj  of  both  pleasurable  and  painful  affec- 
tion, exercise,  or  action. 

Secondly.  There  is  in  the  external  universe  an  endless 
multiplicitj  of  objects  adapted,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  physical  nature,  to  excite  those  kinds  of  feeling  or 
Action. 

Thirdly.  Those  objects,  when  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  it,  are  motives  to  voluntary  action.  Thus  food  is  a 
motive  to  eat,  because  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mgans  of  taste  and  digestion,  it  excites  one  of  those  species 
of  pleasurable  affection  or  action. 

Fourthly.  None  of  those  kinds  of  affection  or  action — 
as  has  been  shown — are  of  course  and  at  all  events  sinful ; 
but  their  moral  character  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  voluntariljf  cherished ;  as  for  example  the  indul- 
gence of  the  sensations  food  excites,  is  within  certain  limits 
lawful ;  it  is  only  when  earned  beyond  that  it  bears  the  name 
of  gluttony. 

Fifthly.  AU  holiness  and  sin  lie  in  the  voluntary  affec- 
tions. External  actions  are  mere  consequences  of  those 
affections,  modes  of  exhibiting  them,  or  expressions  of 
them ;  and  have  a  moral  character  only  in  that  respect. 

Sixthly*  The  mind  voluntarily  selects  at  least  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  objects  toward  which  it  directs  its  attention, 
and  exercises  its  moral  feelings;  and  in  all  instances  deter- 
mines both  whether  it  cherishes  at  all,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  cherishes  its  afiicttons  toward  those  objects  :  Or 
in  other  words,  decides  by  choice  in  regard  bodi  to  its  in- 
dulging at  all,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  indulges  in  the 
pleasures  they  are  adapted  to  afford. 

Seventhly.  A  motive  is  an  inducement  to  h<diness,  whose 
influence  excites  the  mind  to  act  in  conformity  to  its  obliga- 
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tiooB ;  and  a  temptation  to  sin,  whoseinflnence  ucitet  it  to 
act  in  Tiolation  of  those  obligations. 

EightUj.  Sue  mind  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  acts  under  the  influence  of  motives,  he- 
caose  it  acts  in  that  manner  voluntarily ;  that  is  decides 
by  choice  in  regard  both  to  its  indulging  at  all,  and  to  the 
degree  to  which  it  indulges  in  the  gratifications  they  are 
adapted  to  yield. 

With  these  views  then  it  is  apparent,  both  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  moral  influence  under  which  they  act, 
that  mankind  violate  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  they  are 
bbmeable  for  that  violation. 

3d.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  all 
the  measures  of  God^s  moral  administration  employed  to 
prevent  men  from  sinning,  proceed  upon  the  ground  that 
tempiation  is  the  sole  reason  that  they  sin  ;  for  they  all  ope- 
rate to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed,  solely  by  cotm- 
ttracting  temptation ;  or  in  other  words,  presenting  induce- 
ments to  holiness.  How  does  the  revelation  itsdf  of  his 
mill  operate  as  a  mean  to  holiness,  except  by  the  induce- 
ments it  presents  to  pursue  that  course  of  conduct,  rather 
dian  any  other  ?  And  more  especially,  how  are  the  sanctions 
of  that  will  means  of  holiness,  except  by  the  inducements 
they  exhibit  to  act  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  by  the 
checks  they,  throw  on  whatever  temptations  may  exist  to 
pursue  a  difi*erettt  course  of  conduct  ?  But  above  all,  why 
are  such  modes  of  expressing  and  enforcing  that  will  em- 
ployed, unless  it  be  on  the  principle  under  consideration  ? 
If  there  is  no  reference  of  that  nature,  why  is  any  thing  more 
done  than  a  mere  authoritative  statement  of  what  actions 
are  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  consequences  which  are  to 
attend  the  course  of  conduct  pursued?  Why  does  that  will 
come  to  us,  not  only  as  a  simple  requirement  dictated  by 
rightful  authority,  but  also  in  the  shape,  at  one  time  of  an 
invitation  emanating  finom  paternal  tenderness  ?  and  at  ano- 
ther, of  an  entreaty  flowing  from  infinite  love  toward  us^ 
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and  concern  for  our  welfare  ?  Why  are  we  urged  to  yield 
obedience  to  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it  dictates  what 
our  obligations  jrequire,  but  also  on  one  pag^of  die  sacred 
volume,  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  infinite  and  all-perfect 
Being  who  created,  upholds  and  blesses  us ;  and  on  another, 
because  it  delineates  the  only  path  that  can  conduct  us  to 
happiness  ?  And  why  moreover,  except  it  be  on  this  prin- 
ciple, are  its  sanctions  presented  in  such  varied  and  peculiar 
forms  ?  Why  are  the  rewards  of  obedience — ^tfae  glories  of 
the  resurrection  body,  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  world, 
and  the  perfection  of  its  happiness — so  often  and  glowingly 
delineated  ; — and  the  punishments  of  sin  so  frequently  dwelt 
upon  and  presented  under  the  most  appalling  imagery  that 
the  elements  and  sufierings  of  this  world  can  furnish  ? 

Does  not  the  moral  govemour  manifestly  throw  all  this 
drapery  around  himself  and  the  great  realities  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  atttniian 
of  mankind,  and  securing  their  regard  to  his  will  ?  And  is 
it  not  obviously  with  the  same  reference  that  he  has  insti- 
tuted ordinances,  adjusted  the  discipline  of  his  providence, 
and  especially  instituted  a  ministry  ? — ^that  his  will  might 
come  to  men  under  the  advantages  of  a  direct  appeal,  of  an 
association  with  sensible  objects,  and  of  an  enforcement  by 
all  those  sympathies  of  the  human  breast,  and  passions,  and 
tones  of  voice,  and  other  instruments  of  persuasion,  which^ 
from  the  structure  of  our  nature,  give  to  truth,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  man  with  man,  the  easiest  and  surest 
gway  over  the  heart  ?  And  finally,  is  it  not  manifestly  with 
the  same  reference,  that  when  he  leads  a  mind  to  repent- 
ance, he  employs  these  means  in  their  highest  degree  ?  that 
he  then  pours  his  voice  into  the  soul  through  all  these  chan- 
nels, and  fills  it  with  the  views  his  word  texhibits  ?  that  he 
draws  aside,  as  itwere,  theveil  from  the  invisibleworld,  and 
concentrates  the  whole  attention  on  its  realities,  and  their 
relations  to  itself?  Is  not  the  direct  and  sole  tendency  of 
all  this  simply  to  cut  off  the  access  of  temptation  ?  to  curtai\ 
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and  exIiDgaifih  its  power,  and  throw  the  whole  wei^t.of  in- 
ducement on  the  side  of  obedi^lkce  ? 

What  then  are  the  conclosionB  we  are  to  form  from  this 
l^eat  feature  of  God's  moral  government  ?  Will  any  one 
▼eatare  to  pronounce  this,  stupendous  array  of  means,  to  be. 
nothing  more  than  an  useli^s  appendage  to  the  divine  ad- 
miiustration  ?  to  be  without  any  adaptation  to  the  end  for 
which  it  is  professedly  employed  ?  Must  not  the  conviction 
fiU  every  mind  that  the  reason  of  his  bringing  this  vast  sys*^ 
tern  of  machinery  to  bear  on  the  soul  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  end  to  be  attained  is  to  be  accomplishedf  is  pre- 
cisely  that  in  which  these  means  are  adapted  to  accomplish 
it  ?  namely,  by  diminishing  the  temptations  to  sin,  and  aug- 
menting the  inducements  to  holiness. 

3d.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that,  mankind  proceed  in 
aU  their  efibrts  to  prevent  their  fellow  men  from  sin,  and  lead 
them  to  virtue.  All  the  measures  employed  by  human  go- 
vernments for  that  end,  are  founded  on  it.  What  means  do 
they  ever  devise  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  that  are  not 
employed  simply  in  counteracting  temptations  to  it,  and  mul- 
tiplying inducements  to  virtue  ?  In  what  other  way  does 
the  security  of  life,  of  property,  and  of  reputation,  operate 
to  that  end  ?  In  what  other  manner  does  the  forfeiture  of 
reputation,  of  property,  and  of  liberty,  tend  to  promote  it  ? 
And  what  other  adaptation  for  its  attainment  have  prisons 
and  fetters,  the  scourge  and  the  scaffold  ? 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  all  the  friends  of  human  happi- 
ness act,  whether  in  a  united  or  single  capacity,  in  all  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  crime,  and  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  virtue.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  domestic 
government,  and  constitutes,  in  short,  the  secret  of  all  the 
moral  influence,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  which  men  ever  ex- 
ert on  each  other.  What  are  reasoning,  rhetoric,  oratory, 
flie  whole  system  of  the  means,  and  the  whole  art  .of  persua- 
sion at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  through 
every  scene  of  human  intercourse,  but  instruments  employ*- 
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ed  to  inilaeiice  the  cmdact  of  mankind  on  tte  sim|^  prind- 
pie,  that  the  method  of  ^eacffhg  them  to  a  given  train  of  ac- 
tion is,  to  fiU  their  eje  with  inducements  to  act  in  that  man- 
ner, and  exclude  temptation  to  any  other  course  of  conduct? 

What  then  is  the  bearing  of  these  important  facts  ?  Is 
this  grand  contrivance  for  infloencing  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind predicated  upon  just  views  of  human  nature  ?  and  is  it 
employed  with  success  ?  Or  is  it  founded  in  error  ?  and 
have  mankind  deceived  themselves  for  near  six  thousand 
years  in  imagining  that  the  order  and  happiness  of  society 
are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  result  of  laws  and  their 
sanctions  ?  and  that  the  arts  of  the  statesman,  the  orator, 
andthelogician,areatonce  the  noblest  instruments  of  human 
usefulness,  and  the  noblest  monuments  of  human  genius  ? 

4th.  Itis  on  the  same  principle  that  the  malignant  influence 
of  the  Adversary  proceeds.  He  gained  a  victory  over  our 
first  mother  through  the  medium  of  temptation,  and  attempt- 
ed to  triumph  in  the  same  manner  over  the  Son  of  God. 

What  now  are  the  conclusions  to  which  these  several 
considerations  carry  us  ?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  posi- 
tion in  question  results  from  what  had  been  before  estab- 
lished ;  that  it  accords  with  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
conscious  of  being  affected  by  the  agency  of  motives;  and 
finally  that  it  is  verified  by  all  the  methods  employed  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  over  the  actions  of  men  by  the  allwise  au- 
thor of  revelation  and  providence,  by  mankind  themselves, 
and  by  that  subtle  and  malicious  being  who  exerts  his 
agency  in  endeavouring  to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  ra- 
vages of  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  of  these 
views  is  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  results,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  all  human  knowledge,  but  in  relation  to  the  divine 
government.  Must  not  the  most  thoughtless  glance  at  the 
subject  impress  the  conviction  on  every  mind,  that  a  prin- 
ciple which  thus  accords  with  all  its  own  and  all  human  ex- 
perience, on  which  all  the  moral  influence  in  our  world  is 
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predicated,  and  which  solves  all  the  moral  phenomena  in  the 
QniTener  does  and  must  indubitably  correspond  with  fact  ? 

VL  The  manner  in  which  the  fall  of  Adam  proved  a 
cause  of  the  disobedience  of  his  posterity,  was  simply  by 
occasioning  their  subjection  to  temptation. 

U^  according  to  the  conclusion  which  has  just  been 
drawn,  temptation  is  the  sole  cause  that  mankind  sin,  it  fol- 
lows of  course  that  the  only  manner  in  which  the  fall  of 
Adam  can  have  proved  a  cause  of  their  disobedience  is,  that 
q(  occasioning  their  subjection  to  that  temptation*  There 
is  moreover  no  medium  between  adopting  this  position, 
and  embracing  ibe  doctrine  that  a  depravation  of  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  man,  rendering  it  incapable  of  holiness, 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  first  transgression.  The 
&11  must  plainly  have  occasioned  the  disobedience  of  man- 
kind, either  by  rendering  them  physically  incapable  of  any 
other  species  of  action;  or  else — Cleaving  their  capacity  as 
it  would  have  been  had  the  forbidden  fruit  never  been 
eaten — simply  by  throwing  them  under  such  a  moral  influ- 
ence, as  inducis  them  to  transgress.  In  other  words,  it 
must  have  taken  place  either  through  the  medium  of  a  phy- 
sical cause,  or  of  a  moral  influei^ce.  The  first,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  cannot  have  been  the  medium ;  it  must  there- 
lore  have  been  the  last. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  all  that  is  kno^n  on  the  subject 
eidier  from  human  experience,  or  the  volume  of  revela- 
ti<m«  What  bearing  the  experience  of  mankind  has  on  it,  is 
seen  firom  the  discussion  of  that  topic  under  the  last  head, 
when  it  appeared  that  all  their  agency — in  whatever  sphere 
&ey  exert  it, — ^by  which  they  influence  the  moral  conduct 
of  eadi  other,  is  employed  simply  in  throwing  inducements 
to  act  in  the  manner  desired  before  the  eye,  and  removing 
or  counteracting  temptations  to  any  other  course  of  ac- 
tion* As  fiir  then  as  human  experience  extends,  there  is 
DO  other  medium  known  of  influencing  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  mankind,  than  that  of  moral  suasion. 
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The  pages  of  revelation  jrield  this  view  equal  corrobora- 
tion by  all  thej  teach  on  the  sabject. 

1st.  By  the  fact,  that — as  has  been  shown — all  the  means 
employed  by  the  moral  government  of  God  to  influence  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men,  are  the  means  of  moral  suasion* 
Their  whole  agency  is  expended  in  counteracting  tempta* 
tion,  by  presenting  inducements  to  holiness.  So  far  there- 
fore as  that  goes,  it  appears  that  no  other  medium  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Most  High  to  influence  the  conduct  of  men. 

2d.  By  the  statements  which  the  scriptures  present,  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  first  transgression  on  the  can-' 
dition  of  mankind.  The  consequences  which  God  announced 
to  the  first  pair — immediately  after  the  fall — ^werc  to  result 
to  them  from  their  transgression,  relate  exclusively  to  their 
external  circumstances.  ^^  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  children,  and  thy  desire  shall  be 
to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.  And  unto 
Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  I  com- 
manded thee  saying,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  cursed  is  the 
ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  :  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return 
unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.^'  Can  any  one 
fail  to  see  that  the  consequences  here  enumerated  consti- 
tute nothing  more  than  a  change  in  their  external  condition, 
of  such  a  nature  as  subjected  them  to  want^  toilj  pain^  sor- 
rozo,  dependence  on  each  other,  and  at  length  death  F  Where 
is  there  the  remotest  allusion  to  any  altera  tion  in  the  phi/sical 
constitutum  of  their  minds? — in  any  thing  whatever,  except 
those  extrinsic  objects  which  were  antecedently  to  their 
transgression  a  medium  to  them  of  enjoyment,  and  were 
thenceforth  to  become  a  source  of  suffering  ?    The  sole 
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q ueslioii  then  to  be  determined  in  regard  to  these  ettenml 
cliajiges  is.  In  what  manner  could  thej  exert'  any  inflnence 
orer  the  voluntary  conduct  of  mankind  ?  And  this  question 
was  decided  when  it  was  shown,  that  no  external  cause  in* 
flnences  the  voluntary  actions  of  men,  except  through  the 
medium  of  moral  suasion ;— that  nothing  ever  proves  a  cause 
of  their  sinning,  but  merely  as  a  temptation*  And  to  make 
the  appeal  again  to  experience :  in  what  manner  is  it  that 
those  external  circumstances  actually  do  exert  a  perpicious 
influence  on  the  actions  of  men  ?  Do  want,  labour,  pain, 
sorrow,  or  the  apprehension  of  death,  ever  prove  the  instra* 
m^itB  of  leading  them  to  sin  through  any  other  medium  than 
that  of  temptation  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  ^^  But  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
gome  o£  the  evils  here  enumerated,  arise  from  a  change 
which  the  £Ji  occasioned  in  the  constitution  of  their  bodies.^^ 
Grant  that  it  was  so ; — and  it  goes  entirely  to  confirm  the 
position  in  question.  For  what  are  tibe  relations  of  the  bo« 
dy  to  the  mind  ?  Are  they  not  merely  those  of  an  external 
object!  Is  it  not  as  truly  extrinsic  to  it  as  any  part  of  the 
material  universe  ?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  in^ 
strument  of  oLciting  the  mind  to  action  ?  the  medium  of  con- 
veying the  means  of  moral  suasion  into  the  soul,  as  the  cause 
directly  of  exciting  in  it  all  those  affections  which  bear  the 
name  of  appetite  and  sensation,  and  the  organ  through  which 
all  other  external  objects  gain  their  access  to  it  ?  No  change 
(whatever  therefore  in  the  coiporeal  constitution  cotild  prove 
the  instrument  of  involving  mankind  in  sin  through  any 
other  medium  than  that  of  temptation,  let  it  be  productive 
of  want,  pain,  sorrow,  or  mortality,  to  any  extent  however 
great ; — ^any  more  than  could  any  change,  in  the  surrounding 
worid,8ubjectingthem  to  the  same  effects.  And  let  the  appeal 
be  once  more  made  to  experience:  Does  not  the  moral  in- 
luence  in  question  exerted  by  those  evils  on  mankind,  take 
effect  through  the  same  medium — ^that  of  temptation — ^in  all 
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cases  whatsoefTer,  itkether  they  come  into  enitenee  tkitagh 
changes  occurring  in  their  bodies^  or  arising  in  the  extennJ 
worid? 

Is  it  not  manifestly  the*  want,  pain,  and  sorrow  it$dfex^ 
ekuireiy — ^and  not  at  all  any  consideration  whether  it  baa 
its  foandatioB  in  the  corporeal  constitution,  or  in  the  struct 
tiire  of  tile  external  world — ^that  exerts  that  influence  over 
men  which  leads  them  to  sin  ? 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  ^'  The  penalty  originally 
threatened  to  be  inflicted  on  Adam,  undoubtedly  involved 
much  more  than  a  subjection  to  those  external  evils;  and  it 
beiqg  highly  probable  that  his  mental  endowments  were 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  his  posterity,  [an  opinion  very 
«^n  expressed,]  it  is  to  be  believed  that  a  more  important 
and  iatal  chaise  took  place  in  his  intellectual,  than  in  hia 
corporeal  constitution*''  But  where  are  the  proofe  thai  hit 
m^ital  powers  were  superior  io  those  of  his  olSspring  ?  la 
it  indicated  by  his  knowledge  of  language  so  soon  after  hia 
creation?  But  is  it  ascertained  that  he  invented  ihe  art  of 
speech  ?  How  does  it  appear  but  that  he  derived  it  entirely 
from  revelation?  Is  it  indicated  by  his  having  be^wed 
names  on  the  creatures  that  were  presented  to  him  ?  But 
would  it  at  the  present  day  be  re^rded  as  evincing  any  ext 
traordinary  energy  of  intellect,  were  one  to  give  significaint 
names  to  all  the  «nimals  which  happened  to  pass  within  the 
range  of  his  notice?  His  being  created  by  God  surely 
cannot  prove  that  he  possessed  any  mental  superiority  over 
his  posterity ;  for  they  also  are  all  created  by  him*  And 
how  can  his  yielding  obedience  at  the  comnuncemmt  of  hia 
existence  demonstrate  it,  any  more  than  the  obedience  of 
Enoch,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Paul  at  a  later  period  of  their 
lives,  can  prove  that  they  were  gifted  with  a  higher  grade  of 
intellect  than  others  enjoy  ?  No  evidence  then  whatever 
appears,  that  his  mental  energies  were  of  a  higher  onto 
than  are  those  of  his  offspring. 
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Bot  admitiiDg  fliat  they  were ;  grantiog  that  he  heU  • 
rank  in  eoeigy  and  aplendoar  of  endowmeats  far  loftier 
tban  is  occupied  by  the  most  happily  gifted  of  his  children, 
and  that  he  was  shorn,  and  all  his  descendants,  of  that  sa* 
periority  by  Us  transgression — still  it  cannot  afiect  our 
conclusions  at  all  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  his  fal 
became  the  occasion  of  the  disobedience  of  his  posterity. 
For  no  retrenchment  of  bis  powers  that  left  him  still  capar 
ble  of  holiness,  could  by  any  necessity  of  its  nature  prove  a 
cause  of  his  sinning.  How  could  any  reduction  of  his  un- 
derstanding subject  him  to  such  a  necessity  ?  or  how  could 
a  diminution  of  his  capacity  to  exercise  any  of  the  species 
of  affection  for  which  his  nature  was  adapted  ?  It  has  been 
shown  that  none  of  those  kinds  of  affection  are  necessarily 
sinful ;  that  their  moral  nature  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  exercised ;  and  that  a  ^ing  who  has  a  captf^ 
city  to  exert  them  in  violation  of  his  obligations,  has  of 
course  the  same  capacity  to  exercise  them  io  conformity  ta 
the  divine  will. 

No  retrenchment  therefore  of  those  powers  could  eon^ti- 
tute  any  unavoidable  necessity  of  their  being  devoted  to 
siut  or  go  at  all  to  determine  in  what  manner  they  would  be 
exerted ;  but  it  would  be  left  to  be  decided  entirely,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  by  the  nature  of  the  moral  influence  under 
which  he  was  placed. 

Thus  far  then,  the  word  of  God  goes  entirely  to  verify 
the  position  under  consideration*  The  statement  made  by 
tile  Most  High  of  the  influence  of  the  fall,  represents  it  as 
being  expended  wholly  on  the  external  coiu2i<um  of  mankind, 
^nd  as  producing  a  set  of  effects  therefore,  whose  agency 
on  their* voluntary  conduct  must  necessarily  take  place 
throqgh  the  medium  of  moral  suasion.  And  the  effects 
moreover  represented  to  be  produced  by  it, — ^want,  toil, 
pain,  sorrow,  dependence,  deatfa,-^are  precisely  those  which 
manilestly  from  their  nature  are  adapted,  and  which  from 
all  bttvaan  eiqptrience  arc  known  to  be  the  sources  of  the 
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most  powerful  temptations  that  ever  assail  tbeWeast  ofman. 
But  reader,  this  passage  expresses  all  that  the  voice  of  re- 
velation niters  on  the  subject,  except  the  single  fact  that  the 
disobedience  of  mankind  is  a  consequence  of  Adaili^s  trans- 
gression. The  only  other  allusion  made  to  it  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  - 

First.--*"  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world."  "  By 
(he  oJQTence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condem- 
nation." "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners."  But  these  merely  express  the  fact,  that  men  be- 
eome  sinners,  in  consequence  of  the  offence  of  Adam.  They 
convey  no  intelligence  respecting  the  manner  in  which  it 
takes  place,  and  decide  nothing  therefore  in  the  present 
discussion. 

Secondly. — "  In  Adam  all  die."  "  By  one  man's  oflence 
death  reigned  by  one,"  with  several  others  of  the  same  im- 
port. But  these  merely  state  the  fact — expressed  in  the 
quotation  from  Genesis — that  all  mankind  are  subjected  to 
death  in  consequence  of  the  apostacy  ;  and  it  is  moreover 
represented  as  exerting  this  influence  over  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  simply  by  leading  them  to  the  commission  of  sin, 
which  death  of  course  follows  as  a  penal  consequence. 
"  Death  passed  upon  all  for  that  all  have  sinned." 

It  thus  appears  from  all  the  light  which  the  lamp  of  reve- 
lation throws  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  all  the  know- 
ledge respecting  it  we  gain  from  other  sources,  that  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  fall  of  Adam  became  a  cause  of  the 
disobedience  of  his  offspring  was,  by  occasioning  their  sub- 
jection to  temptation.  Its  influence  was  expended  entirely 
on  objects  external  to  their  minds,  and  employed  in  produ- 
cing such  changes  in  the  material  world,  or  in  the*course  of 
divine  providence  toward  them,  and  not  improbably  io  their 
corporeal  constitutions,  that  ttieir  lives  are  rendered  of 
tovrse  a  scene  of  unceasing  and  severe  probation  ;  that  as  a 
pmsequcr^e  necessarily  incident  to  their  condition,  the  storms 
of  trial  and  temptcation  b^t  on  them  incessantly  througk 
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flie  varied  aveDoes  of  desire,  of  suffering,  and  of  enjoymentr 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  their  moral  existence,  up  to  that 
dread  hour,  when  death  seats  up  the  sum  of  their  sublunary 
agency,  and  bears  them  away  to  the  retributive  scenes  of  the 
invisible  world. 

Can  the  reader  need  to  be  reminded  how  unlike  these 
views  are  to  the  statements  ordinarily  made  on  the  subject, 
which  utter  so  much  respecting  a  ^^  want  of  original  right- 
eousness, the  corruption  of  their  whole  nature,"  and  even 
'^  the  guilt  of  Adam^s  first  sin,"  devolved  on  all  his  posterity 
by  die  (all,  and  righteously  subjecting  them,  antecedently 
to  the  exertion  of  any  voluntary  actions  on  their  part,  to  the 
indignation  and  curse. of  God  ? 

VII  There  is  a  moral  influence  which  is  adapted  and 
adequate  to  lead  mankind  to  holiness. 

This  Allows  from  the  fact  that — as  has  been  shown — the 
influence  of  motives  is  the  sole  instrument  of  determining 
fbe  manner  in  which  men  act  in  regard  to  their  obligations  ; 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  do  in  innumerable  instances — 
that  is  all  those  who  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  Gofl-^act 
in  conformity  to  the  dvine  will.  Inasmuch  as  holiness 
thus  actually  results  to  such  an  extent  from  the  influence  of 
motives,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  an  influence  which  is 
adapted  and  competent  to  lead  to  holiness. 

Or  to  obtain  the  result  in  a  different  manner  :  All  man- 
kind— as  has  been  seen — are  capable  of  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  obligations :  All  then  are  capable  of 
being  excited  to  act  in  conformity  to  those  obligations. 
There  must  then  exist  somewhere  among  the  objects  to 
which  they  sustain  relations,  a  set  of  instruments  competent 
to  excite  them  to  that  course  of  action.  But  there  are  no 
obfects  except  motives  that  have  any  capability  of  exciting 
them  to  any  voluntary  action  whatever.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  species  of  fnotives*whkh  are  adapted 
and  adequate  to  lead  them  to  holiness. 
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There  is  manifestly  no  intermediate  ground  between  thit 
conclusion  and  the  doctrine  that  men  have  no  capacity  for 
obedience.  To  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  within  the 
whole  circle  of  objects  to  which  they  sustain  relations,  that 
can  excite  them  to  holiness^  is  plainly  to  deny  that  they 
have  any  capacity  of  being  excited  to  that  species  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  is  to  deny  that  they  have  any  capacity  for 
that  species  of  action  itself. 

This  view  is  confirmed  moreover  by  every  other  consi- 
deration that  has  any  reference  to  it. 

It  is  the  only  view  that  has  any  consistency  with  the  na- 
ture of  God's  moral  government.  It  has  been  seen  that 
all  the  means  which  he  employs  as  a  legislator  to  lead  men 
to  holiness,  exert  their  influence  solely  as  motives ;  and 
that  a  vast  portion  of  those  means  are  obviously  selected, 
simply  on  account  of  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  /each  the 
heart,  and  turn  the  current  of  its  afiections  to  the  side  of 
obligation.  But  what  conclusions  are  to  be  formed  if  it  is 
denied  that  those  means  have  any  competence  or  tendency 
whatever  to  attain  the  end  for  which  they  are  professedly 
employed  ?  Has  the  Most  High  undertaken  to  gain  an  end 
by  legislation,  to  which  bis  means  have  no  congruity  what- 
ever ?  which  lies  in  fact  without  the  sphere  of  possibility  ? 
Or  has  he  instituted,  and  for  near  six  thousand  years  em- 
ployed all  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  his 
moral  administration,  without  any  object  ?  Or  again ; 
is  the  real  object  for  which  he  employs  it  totally  aside 
from  that  which  its  nature  implies,  and  which  ail  his 
language  and  demeanour  unite  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  ? 
Will-any  one  venture  to  say  that  his  commands,  and  expose 
tulations,  and  calls,  and  entreaties,  poured  so  incessantly  on 
our  ear,  and  in  modes  bespeaking  such  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness, are  not  at  all  intended  to  induce  us  to  submit  ourselves 
to  his  Tvill,  and  embrace  his  favour?  That  after  all  the^ 
threatenings  of  his  justice,  no  evidence  whatever  exists  that 
he  regards  sin  with  any  indignation^  or  has  any  purpose  of 
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pmikimg  Us  pefpttraiort  ^  For  the  denial  of  the  positioD 
in  qaestion  carries  us  inevitably  to  that  result.  For  wiiere 
can  a  particle  of  proof  exist  that  he  regards  our  sins  with  in- 
dignatioQ,  unless  it  at  the  same  time  constitutes  equal  evi- 
dence that  be  desired  us  to  exercise  holiness,  in  the  place  of 
flioae  sins  ?  But  where  can  any  evidence  exist  that  he  desires 
OS  to  exercise  holiness,  unless  he  expresses  it  by  efforts  to 
lead  us  to  exercise  it?  And  where  are  any  such  eiSTorts 
made,  unless  in  his  moral  government  i  And  how  can  his 
measures  as  a  moral  govemour  constitute  such  efforts,  if— 
let  their  influence  be  carried  to  what  extent  it  may — ^they 
have  DO  adequacy  nor  adaptation  whatever  to  attain  that 
end?  If  the  means  of  his  moral  administration  are  not  fitted 
and  employed  to  excite  us  ta  obedience,  he  surely  has  taken 
no  pains  to  lead  us  to  that  course  of  action ;  and  if  he  has 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  promote  it,  we  are  without  a  so« 
litary  indication  that  he  regards  holiness  with  approbation, 
or  has  any  desire  for  its  existence. 

Thus  apparent  is  it  that  the  denial  that  there  are  any  motives 
adapted  and  competent  to  lead  men  to  holiness,  is  fraught 
with  the  most  fatal  inconsistency  with  the  whole  of  God's 
moral  administration,  and  the  attributes  of  his  character. 

Its  denial  is  equally  inconsistent  with  all  human  ex- 
perience<  It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  innumerable 
individuals  among  mankind,  who  in  many  instances  exercise 
obedience  to  the  divine  will ;  and  that  they  exert  all  their 
boly  actiona  ooder  the  influence  of  motives.  But  that  is  to 
admit,  that  the  motives  under  which  they  exert  those  actions, 
in  all  those  instances,  lead  them  to  holiness.  It  follows 
then  inevitably,  that  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  holiness  in  our  world,  we  have  the  same  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  motives  adapted  and  adequate  to  lead 
men  to  holiness*  And  this  conclusion  is  of  course  as  just 
in  regard  to  the  first  holy  actions  which  men  exert,  us  to 
those  which  they  exercise  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives. 
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Bttt  bejond  this,  it  is  indalntable  that  there  18  a  certain  set 
of  moral  objects — ^namely,  the  truths  of  God's  word — which 
have  VL  peculiar  adaptation  and  competence  to  exert  such  an 
influence  on  the  human  mind.N 

'  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  regard  to  them* 
*<  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiratiop  of  God,  and  is  profit^ 
able  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness^  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect^  tho^ 
roughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.^^  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  he  spoke  from  an  actual  knowledge^  that  the  truths  of 
the  divine  word  have  an  adaptation,  and  adequacy — when 
properly  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind — to  produce  such  ef* 
fects  ?  ^^  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful — [when 
the  opposing  influence  of  temptation  being  removed,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  is  allowed  a  full  exertion  on  it 
of  the  energy  with  which  it  is  fraught,] — ^and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  aifd  \%  a  di8«> 
eemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  it  is  because  such  is  their  nature,  that  the 
scriptures  every  where  inculcate  an  attention  to  their  truths, 
as  a  mean  of  holiness  ? 

Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  wherever  those 
truths  are  known,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  known, 
those  individuals  are  seen  who  act  in  obedjence  to  the  di- 
vine will .'  Wherever  the  scriptures  are  scattered,  and  their 
truths  inculcated  by  a  ministry,  the  children  of  God  are 
found. 

And  finally,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted fact,  that  during  the  period  of  inquiry  and  seriousness 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  leads  men  antecedently 
to  their  regeneration,  the  truths  of  the  word  are  ttie  great 
objects  of  their  attention,  and  the  instruments  of  producing 
their  sense  of  guilt  and  dai^er;  that  those  truths  are  the 
motives  under  whose  influence^  they  exert  their  first  holy 
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exercise,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  all  ttieir  subsequent 
obedience  :  and  finally^  that  of  the  children  of  God,  they 
who  make  the  largest  attainments  in  piety,  are  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  those  truths :  who  have  the  justest 
Tiews  of  their  nature,  and  in  whose  minds  their  influence 
meets  with  the  least  counteraction  from  other  objects. 

If  these  facts  do  not  demonstrate,  that  those  truths  are  in 
their  nature  adapted  and  adequate  to  excite  men  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  obligations,  what  can  ever  show  that 
any  means  have  any  competence  or  adaptation  to  the  ends 
withwhichttieiragencyis  connected?  It  thus  appears  no  less  at 
Tariance  with  all  human  experience  on  the  subject,  than 
witii  the  measures  of  the  divine  administration,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  motives  fitted  to  lead  men  to  holiness. 

Bat  the  great  principles  on  which  much  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning  proceeds,  and  manyof  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  adopted,  carry  us,  as  the  reader  must  have  foreseen, 
brdier  &an  the  mere  ascription  to  a  portion  of  the  motives 
under  whose  influence  mankind  act,  of  an  adaptation  and 
capacity  to  lead  them  to  obedience.  They  require  us  to  re- 
gard those  motives  to  holiness  under  which  they  act  when 
they  yield  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  as  being  the  caust 
exclustvely  of  their  yielding  that  obedience,  in  the  ^ame 
■ense  that  those  motives  to  sin,  *under  whose  influence  they 
act  when  they  disobey  the  divine  law,  are  the  cause  of  their 
exerting  that  disobedience.  But  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
belongs  to  the  next  article. 

VIII.  The  regenerating  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
employed  solely  in  bringing  that  moral  influence  to  bear  on 
the  mind,  under  which  it  exercises  its  obedience. 

Hiis  proposition  is  connected  indissolubly  with  the  pre- 
cedii^  positions.  It  is  intuitively  manifest,  that  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  employed  either  in  accomplish- 
ing a  change  in  the  physical  conatitvium  of  the  mind,  or  else, 
kaving  that  as  it  was  before,  simply  in  exciting  it  to  exert 
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the  attributes  which  form  that  coDStitutioiiy  in  a  new  manner. 
But  no  change  whatever,  it  has  beenseen,  is  wrought  bj  his 
agency  in  its  physical  constitution.  And  inasmuch  as  no 
depravity  nor  incapacity  for  holiness  pertains  to  it,  no  such 
change  is  at  all  necessary :  nor  could,  if  accomplished,  con- 
stitute regeneration  in  any  sense ;  nor  be  in  any  manner  in- 
strumental to  it.  Such  a  change  could  be  nothing  else  than 
a  modification,  of  old,  or  a  creation  of  new  powers  ;  and 
what  relation  therefore  could  it  have  to  regeneration  more 
than  is  sustained  by  the  original  creation  of  the  soul  ?  Hit 
agency  then  is  employed  solely  in  leading  the  mind  to  exert 
the  physical  nature  which  it  before  possessed,  in  a  new  man" 
ner.  But  it  has  also  been  shown,  that  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  medium  except  that  of  a  mora/  influence  through 
which  the  mind  can  be  excited  to  any  species  of  voluntary 
action.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  that  agency  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  which  leads  the  mind  to  holiness,  is  employed 
solely  in  bringing  that  moral  influence  to  bear  on  it,  under 
which  its  holy  exercises  are  exerted. 

This  view  is  moreover  corroborated  by  all  the  light 
which  the  Scriptures  throw  on  the  subject,  and  by  all  tlie 
phenomena  respecting  it  which  take  place  within  the  sphere 
of  our  observation. 

1st.  The  word  of  God  utters  nothing  inconsistent  with 
it.  It  contains  no  intimation  that  the  Divine  Spirit  in  re- 
generating the  mind,  employs  his  agency  in  accomplishing 
any  thing  else  than  bringing  a  moral  influence  to  bear  on  it. 
It  utters  nothing  in  regard  to  any  alteration  of  the  substance 
of  the  soul — an  extinction  of  any  old,  or  an  addition  of 
any  new  attributes. 

2d.  On  the  contrary,  it  directly  represents  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  accomplishing  the  renovation  of  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  a  moral  influence,  namely,  of  the  truths  of 
the  word  of  God. 

"  Of  his  own  will  hegat  [regenerated]  he  us  with  the  word 
of  truihJ*^    "  Being  horn  again^  [regenerated,]  not  of  cor- 
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niptible  seed^  but  of  incorruptible.  Ay  the  word  of  GodJ^^ 
"  The  word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.^^  "  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth."  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  word.^^  "  Ye  received  it  not  aa 
the  word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  who  believe.^^  "Now 
are  je  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
jou.'*  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the 
saul.^^  '^  As  tl^  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  hea- 
ven, and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  foTih  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whisreto  I  sent  it.  For  ye  shall 
go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace ;  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,  and  it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not 
be  cut  off."  What  is  this  but  a  prophecy,  that  it  is  by  the 
instrumentality  of  divine  truth  that  our  world  is  to  be  re- 
novated, and  become — ^instead  of  a  scene  of  rebellion  and 
misery — the  abode  of  righteousness  and  peace  ? 

With  these  declarations  under  his  eye,  can  any  one 
believe  that  the  commonly  inculcated  doctrine,  which  re- 
presents "the  truths  of  the  word  as  in  no  sense  instrumen- 
tal in  changing"  the  mind,  as  having  "^no  tendency^^  what- 
ever to  change  it,  and  as  operating  universally  and  necessa* 
fily  "  only  to  rouse  its  enmity  to  stronger  action,"  ex- 
presses the  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  ?  In  what 
language  can  it  be  more  explicitly  ex^. Jessed,  that  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  truths  of  the  word  that  ttie 
'Spirit  of  God  renews  the  mind,  than  it  is  in  these  passages^-^^ 
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particularly  the  first  two,  whose  terms  <^  begat'^^  and  <'  bam 
again,"*^  every  one  mast  see  have  their  whole  reference  to 
regeneration  ?  We  had  been  authorized  to  infer  that  spch 
is  the  mode  in  which  renovation  is  accomplished,  had  the 
sacred  volume  gone  no  farther  than  not  teaching  awf  thing 
inconsistent  with  such  a  belief;  but  having  advanced  be- 
yond, and  presented  to  us  this  formal  statement  that  regene- 
ration is  effected' through  the  medium  of  a  moral  influence, 
what  alternative  is  left  to  us  but  to  regard  it  as  a  fact,  or  re- 
ject the  page  of  inspiration  as  the  standard  of  our  theologi* 
cal  opinions  ? 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  asked,  "Admitting  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  employs  'motives  as  an  instrument  in  renovating  the 
mind,  still,  after  all,  does  he  not  do  something  more  than 
merely  bringing  a  moral  influence  to  bear  on  it  ?"  What 
more  ^  What  more  is  necessary  to  be  done  ?  What  more 
can  be  done  ?  No  physical  change — as  has  been  shown — 
is  required;  nothing  needs  to  be  accomplished,  but  simply 
to  excite  the  mind  to  exert  itself  in  a  particular  course  of 
action*  But  it  has  been  seen  that  there  is  no  method  of  ex- 
citing it  to  any  species  whatever  of  voluntary  action,  but 
that  of  bringing  motives  to  bear  on  it.  Nothii^  beyond 
that,  therefore,  can  the  Spirit  of  God  be  imagined  to  em- 
ploy his  agency  in  effecting. 

3d.  This  view  is  also  verified  by  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  subject  that  fall  under  our  observation..^ 

Those  who  are  renovated,  neither  exhibit  any  indication 
to  others,  nor  have  any  consciousness  themselves  of  having 
experienced  any  change,  except  in  their  manner  of  acting 
in  relation  to  their  obligations. 

It  is  a  well  known:  fact  that  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
renewed  are ,  for  a  considerable  period  antecedently  to  their 
regeneration,  as  well  as  at  that  time,  occupied  in'  the  consi- 
deration of  the  truths  of  God's  word  and  their  relations  to 
themselves,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  bad  been  at 
former  periods. 


Aad  fioalljy  it  18  eqaallj  well  known,  that  at  the  time  of 
regeneiatioiiy  a  set  of  new  and  peculiar  views  respecting 
Godf  his  govemmefU,  and  the  wM-k  of  redemption  takes 
place  in  their  minds,  in  relation  to  which  their/r$<  obedient 
feelings  are  exercised ;  a  beam  of  light — as  it  is  often  ex- 
pressed— IS  poured  over  those  objects,  bringing  them  for- 
ward fit)m  their  former  remoteness  and  indistinctness,  and 
giving  them  a  presence  and  reality  to  the  soul,  and  proda- 
cii^a  convictios  of  their  excellence,  and  of  its  obligations, 
before  onknown ;  in  connexion  with  which,  there  instant-* 
\j  takes  place  a  feeling  of  disentai^lement  and  extrication 
from  tiie  motives  under  which  it  had  before  acted)  and 
emotions  of  surprise,  and  delight,  and  admiration,  and  joy, 
and  ecstacy  spring  up,  and  thrill  all  its  energies,  and  bear  it 
away  lo  lose  itself  amid  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the 
Deity. 

Now  can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  all  this  is  perfectly  na* 
tural,  and  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  anticipated,  if 
regeneration  be  indeed  accomplished  thiH>ugh  the  medium  of 
truth  \  but  not  on  any  other  view  ?  If  truth  has  an  instru- 
mentality in  accomplishing  that  work,  it  must  of  course  be 
HiuBpresent  to  the  mind  when  the  change  is  effected  :  but  if 
it  has  not,  no  adequate  reason  for  its  being  uniformly  placed 
there,  can  be  assigned.  And  if  motives  are  the  medium 
throng  which  the  chaise  is  wrought,  the  motives  under 
whose  influence  it  takes  place  must  of  necessity  differ  from 
all  that  had  before  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind; 
otherwise  no  foundation  could  exist  for  their  exerting  i  dif- 
ferent influence  from  any  which  had  been  before  exerted. 
They  must  consist  of  different  objects^  or  of  objects  presented 
in  new  attitudes,  to  exert  a  new  influence ;  and  being  made 
up  of  new  objects,  or  objects  seen  through  a  new  medium, 
or  in  new  attitudes, — as  they  would  thereby  become  nem 
motives^ — their  influence  must  of  necessity  difier  from  that 
which  any  other  motives  had  exerted.  But  if  motives  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  the  change  is  wrought,  no 
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reason  can  be  seen  for  the  fact  that  the  change  never  takes 
place  except  in  connexion  with  those  new  motives,  and  that 
it  always  takes  place  instantaneously  on  their  being  thrown 
into  the  mind.  No  cause  can  be  imagined  why  it  should 
in  any  instance  occur  in  connexion  with  them,  any  more 
than  with  many  other  motives  that  enter  the  mental  eye. 

These  several  considerations  then — ^that  it  is  sustained  by 
all  the  arguments  which  go  to  support  the  positions  already 
established,  that  it  is  explicitly  inculcated  in  the  volume  of 
revelation,  and  that  it  is  corroborated  by  all  the  knowledge 
Inspecting  it  gained  from  observation, — make  it  clear,  that 
the  renovating  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  employed  solely 
in  bringing  a  moral  influence  to  bear  on  the  mind. 

"  But  why" — ^it  may  perhaps  be  asked — "  if  motives  are 
the  means  of  regeneration,  are  men  never  regenerated  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  V^  Because  without  bis 
agency  the  requisite  motives  never  reach  their  minds.  If 
they  did,  they  would  undoubtedly  exert  the  same  influence 
as  when  presented  by  his  agency.  But  ask  every  child  of 
.God  on  earth,  and  they  will  answer  that  they  never  before 
had  such  views  of  the  divine  character  and  government,  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  of  their  own  character,  and  obliga- 
tions, and  condition,  as  broke  upon  their  minds  at  the  time 
they  exercised  their  first  obedient  feelings,  and  in  relation  to 
which  those  feelings  were  exerted.  And  they  will  testify 
moreover,  that  had  they  gained  those  views  before,  they 
should  undoubtedly  have  cherished  the  same  feelings  under 
ihcir  influence.  They  are  conscious  therefore  that  such  an 
array  of  motives  never  in  any  previous  instance  reached 
their  minds. 

''  But  why  do  the  requisite  motives  never  gain  access  to 
their  minds  without  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The 
great  truths  of  religion  are  in  innumerable  instances  exten- 
sively known  to  the  unrenewed,  are  often  made  the  objects 
of  their  attention,  and  are  frequently  presented  to  them  in  a 
manner  apparently  highly  propitious  to  their  exerting  a  sue- 
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cessful  inflacnce."  The  answer  is  given  by  the  Son  of  God. 
"  The  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  rkhes^  and 
the  lusts  of  other  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it 
hecomeih  unfntitftd.^^  Reader,  such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Omniscient  One  explains  it!  through  the  medium  of 
temptation  !  not  by  a  "  corruption  of  nature^^  derived  from 
Adam  ;  or  a  physical  incapacity  to  yield  obedience  to  God. 
The  truths  of  the  word  are  met,  and  counteracted,  and  soon 
thrown  aside,  by  a  set  of  opposing  objects  which  yield  the 
mind  higher  gratification,  and  to  which  it  therefore  prefers 
to  devote  its  regard ;  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in- 
ducements to  one  course  of  conduct,  are  in  any  other  in- 
stance, overcome  by  inducements  to  another. 

"  Bat'* — ^it  will  perhaps J)e  asked — "'if  men  are  thus  in- 
cessantly assailed  by  temptation,  if  such  motives  as  will 
lead  them  to  holiness  never  reach  their  minds,  why  are 
they  to  blame  for  not  exercising  holiness  ?" 

Why  was  Pontius  Pilate  to  blame  for  sentencing  the  Son 
of  God  to  crucifixion,  inasmuch  as  the  requisite  motives  to 
lead  him  to  a  difierent  course  of  conduct  were  not  before 
his  mind  at  the  time  ?  Certainly  not  simply  because  he  was 
excited  to  action  by  the  motives  which  were  then  before  his 
eye :  For  that  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  thejr  influ- 
ence;  and  moreover,  simply /o  ac/  under  the  influence  of 
motives — apart  from  the  manner  in  which  one  acts — is  not 
blameable.  Certainly  not  simply  because  he  exercised  any 
of  those  species  of  affection  to  which  those  motives  excited 
him  ;  as  for  example  the  desire  to  gratify  the  people  ;  for  a 
ruler  may  desire  to  please  his  subjects  without  committing^ 
sin ;  the  moral  nature  of  the  affection  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  exercised.  Nor  the  desire  which  he  show- 
ed to  maintain  his  reputation  and  influence ;  for  that  may 
also  be  exercised  in  a  holy,  as  well  as  a  sinful  manner.  Nor 
assuredly  the  regard  to  justice  which  he  manifested  in  his 
reluctance  to  condemn  Christ  without  any  evidence  of  his 
being  guilty.     Nor  as  manifestly  the  religious  fear  or  reve* 
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fmct  which  be  exbibited,  when  informed  that  the  Redeem- 
er claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God*  All  these  species  of  a& 
fection  undoubtedly  sprang  up  in  his  mind  ntcessarily  from 
|ne  agency  of  the  motives  under  whose  influence  thej 
came  into  existence ;  the  indulgence  of  them  therefore  was 
not  necessarily  sinful ;  they  might  have  been  voluntarily 
exercised  in  obedience  to  his  obligations,  as  well  as  in  viola^ 
fion  of  them.  He  was  to  blame,  therefore,  solely  because 
.be  voluntarily  exercised  some  of  the  affections  which  those 
nu>tives  excited  in  him — namely,  the  desire  to  gratify 
the  people  and  maintain  his  reputation  and  influence — 
to  a  degree  which  he  was  able,  and  was  conscious  of 
being  able  to  avoid,  and  which  he  was  also  conscious 
was  wrong  ;  and  because  he  voluntarily  did  not  exercise  others 
of  the  affections  which  those  motives  excited  in  him-— 
namely,  the  regard  to  justice  and  to  God — to  a  degree  to 
which  he  was  conscious  of  being  able  and  under  moral  ofr* 
ligation  to  exercise  them*  In  other  words,  he  was  to  blame, 
solely  because  be  voluntarily  exercised  them  in  die  manner 
in  which  he  did.  Who  does  not  see  that  had  he — ^instead 
of  exercising  them  in  that  manner — yielded  supremely  to  the 
emotions  of  justice  and  religious  awe  which  were  awakened 
in  his  mind,  he  would  have  emerged  from  that  scene  unpol- 
luted by  crime,  and  transmitted  his  name  to  immortal  i^ve- 
rence  and  admiration,  in  place  of  infamy  ? 

And  such  is  undoubtedly  the  manner  in  which  all  violations 
of  the  divine  law  take  place,  and  such  the  reasons  for  which 
they  are  blameable. 

Two  or  three  considerations  resulting  from  these  views, 
demand  attention  before  this  article  is  closed. 

l8t.  The  distinction  of  the  agency  of  God  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  into  that  of  a  moral  governour,  and  a  sovereign 
efficient  cause,  is  erroneous.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  God  does  not  employ  the  renovating  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  moral  governour,  but  simply  as  an  efficient  cause 
producing  a  physical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  souL 
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But  as  that  agency  is  occupied  solely  to  bringing  a  moral  in- 
flaence  to  bear  on  the  mind,  he  employs  it  of  course  as  a 
moral  govemour,  as  truly  and  exclusively  as  he  employs 
any  other  agency  whatever  in,  that  character ;  in  the  reve- 
lation of  his  will  for  example,  the  appointment  of  a  ministry, 
or  the  institution  of  any  means  to  convey  inducements  to  ho- 
Uness  to  the  minds  of  men.  Of  course,  also,  no  mote  so- 
vereignty is  exercised  in  employing  the  one  method  of 
bringing  those  motives  to  bear  on  mankind,  than  the  other. 
3d.  The  distinction  of  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
into  the  classes  of  common  and  special ;  restraining  enlight- 
ening, regenerating,  sanctifying,  and  comforting,  is  to  be 
made  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  oe(Mston  stich  diver  si' 
jitd  effects^  n<)t  on  the  ground  that  they  differ  in  their  nature^ 
For  as  his  influences  are  all  employed  in  presenting  motives 
to  the  eye,  they  are  of  course  always  in  kind  the  same.  The 
difieience  in  the  efiects  of  his  agency,  arises  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  motives  through  which  be  occasions  those 
•fleets. 

3d.  Restraint^  conviction,  sanctification,  and  comfort^ 
»ken  they  result  immediately  from  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ifyiriiy  are  supemaiural  efiects,  in  the  same  sense  that  reger 
neratkm  i?.  ,  The  term  is  to  be  employed  simply  to. express 
the  fact,  that  the  efiect  to  which  it  relates,  is  occasioned  by 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  re- 
generation only  on  the  ground  that  that  never  takes  place 
except  by  the  Spirit's  influence.  The  other  effects  un- 
doubtedly often  do.  <'  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin, — [uniformly  as  before  regeneration]<'*-for  his 
seed — [explained  by  another  apostle  to  be  the  truAs  of 
God's  word,] — ^remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because 
be  is  bom  of  God.'^  Those  views  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
word  which  were  communicated  at  renovation,  are  retained, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  views  which  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  recur  by  the  same  lawfi  of  association 

12 
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when  the  objects  which  they  respect,  or  with  which  thej 
are  connected,  are  presented  to  the  eye  ^  and  of  course 
continue  to  exert  essentially  the  same  influence.  Ask  the 
christian,  and  be  will  answer  that  ail  this  is  verified  by  his 
daily  consciousness  ;  that  he  now  carries  with  him  through 
^▼ery  scene  of  his  being,  a  set  of  views  and  associations 
respecting  the  great  objects  of  religion,  to  which  he  was 
once  a  stranger;;  and  that  they  always  operate  to  extricate 
him  from  temptation,  or  check  him  in  the  commission  of 
sin,  by  exciting  the  same  species  of  feeling  which  arose  in 
his  heart  when  they  first  met  his  view* 

IX.  Men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  voluntary  ac- 
tions* 

This  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  all  who  assent  to 
the  foregoing  reasonings  respecting  the  nature,  obligations, 
and  actions  of  men,  or  in  fpct-r-^t  would  9eem — seeing  the 
results  to  which  their  principles  carry  them — to  any  rea- 
sonings whatever  respecting  their  actions :  as  they  are  not 
only  dependent  on  its  truth  for  all  their  propriety,  but  aside 
from  it,  the  very  terms,  capacity,  obligation,  and  voluntary 
action,  have  no  meaning  whatever,  or  at  best,  none  but  the 
most  loose  and  figurative.  The  proposition  expresses  a 
fact  universally  recognised  by  consciousness,  and  needs  not, 
therefore,  to  be  demonstrated,  in  order  that  men  may,  in 
their  estimation  of  their  own  and  each  others  obligations 
and  actions,  proceed  on  it  as  such.  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact,  that  in  all  their  judgments  respecting  their 
obligations  and  character,  they  do  regard  themselves  as  the 
efficient  causes  of  their  moral  actions,  and  that  the  Most 
High  also  conducts  toward  them  as  such  in  all  the  measures 
of  his  moral  administration,  cannot  be  unimportant,  and  is 
peculiarly  required  on  the  present  occasion,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  foregoing  to«* 
pics,  and  the  advantageous  illustration  of  it  which  they  af- 
jbrd,  but  also  by  its  relation  to  the  subject  which  is  next  to 
he  discussed. 
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When  then  is  an  act  of  a  being  the  result  of  his  own  effi* 
cieocjr  ?  When  it  is  purely  his  own  voluntary  exertion  of 
his  nature.  The  definition  includes  several  considerations* 
1st.  The  bdng  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  act:  He  originates 
it :  It  is  wholly  his  own  exertion  of  himself.  3d.  It  is  ex- 
erted voluntarily — with  design.  And,  therfore,  Sd.  It  is 
exerted  under  the  influence  of  motives;  which  being 
united^  makes  it  bis  own  voluntary  exertion  of  himself  We 
have  no  higher  conception  than  that  of  the  efficiency  of 
God.  Let  the  reader  elevate  his  eye  to  that  infinite  Being 
who  is  incessantly  sending  abroad  through  all  his  vast  king* 
dom  the  most  stupendous  manifestations  of  his  agency,  and 
what  other  idea  can  he  form  of  any  one  of  h^^  acts,  than  that 
it  is  his  own  voluntary  exertion  of  his  nature,  constitution, 
essence,  substance-^-or  to  drop  these  terms  which  are  used 
simply  to  denote  that  which  he  is — his  own  voluntary  ex- 
ertion of  himself.  And  what  does  that  idea,  if  analyzed, 
include,  but  that  he  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  act ;  he  origi- 
nates and  efiects  it ;  it  is  solely  his  own  exertion  of  himself) 
that  it  is  exerted  voluntarily ;  and  of  course,  thereforei 
that  it  is  exeried  under  the  influence  of  motives. 

And  what  now,  on  tiiie  other  hand,  must  be  separated 
from  such  an  act  in  order  to  constitute  an  act  or  event,  of 
winch  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  not  the  eflicient 
cause?  Of  course,  1st.  Hid  being  the  cause  of  it — ^his  ori- 
pnating  and  e&ecting  it.  Instead  of  its  being  his  own  ex- 
ertion of  himself,  it  must  be  a  motion  of  himself  by  some 
other  being.  12d«  And  inevitably,  therefore,  its  being  7>o- 
luntary.  He  cannot  be  voluntary  in  an  act  which  he  has  no 
agency  in  brmging  into  existence*  A  motion  of  his  nature 
cannot  t9\ke  place  by  his  volition,  when  it  is  caused  wholly 
by  some  extrinsic  being,  and  when  of  course,  therefore,  he 
IS  entirely  passive  in  regard  to  its  coming  into  existence, 
and  has  no  knowledge  nor  expectation  that  it  is  to  exist^ 
tin  its  existence  has  taken  place.  3d.  And  consequently 
then,  its  being  exerted  tinder  the,  influence  of  motives.     Or 
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'  ta  express  it  ia  <me  proposition :  it  is  not  bis  own  voluntary 
exertion  of  himself,  but  is  caused  entirelj  bj  the  agencj  of 
some  other  being. 

The  result  then  is,  that  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  an  act, 
is  simply  voluntarily  to  exert  it.  We  have  no  hi^ber,  nor 
indeed  any  other  conception  of  it.  It  is  not  more  manifest, 
that  by  taking  away  from  an  act  of  a  being,  the  idea  of 
its  being  vohmJtary^  we  take  away  the  idea  of  his  being 
the  efficimi  cause  of  it,  than  that  by  taking  away  the 
conception  of  his  being^  its  efficteni  cause^  we  entirely 
remove  all  concepti^m  of  his-  exerting  it  voluntarily • 
The  veiy  definition  of  a  being's  acting  involtmtariltf 
is,  the  world  over,  his  being  moved  by  some  caute  ex* 
irinsk  to  himself,  and  therefore  his  being  piusive  in  regard 
to  the  existence  of  the  motion ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
a  being's  acting  voluntarily^  is  to  every  one's  conception  his 
moving  himself,  in  distinction  from  his  being  moved  by  an 
extrinsic  cause ;  his  originating  and  effecting  the  act,  in- 
stead of  its  being  originated  and  effected  by  any  thing  exter- 
nal to  himself.  Our  conception,  therefore,  of  a  being  aa 
voluntarily  exerting  an  act,  is  identically  our  conception  of 
him  as  the  efficient  cause  of  it. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  '<  To  act  voluntarily,  is  simply 
to  act  by  choice.  No  consideration  is  necessary  whether 
the  act  is  exerted  by  the  efficiency  of  the  being  in  whom  it 
takes  place,  or  of  some  other  being." 

But  what  is  it  to  act  by  choice  ?  "  To  act  by  design,"  is 
it  answered?  And  what  then  is  it  to  act  by  design?  To 
choose  and  refuse  ?  to  act  under  the  influence  of  motives  ? 
and  to  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started — ^to  act  vo- 
luntarily ?  .  But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  ringing  in  this  man- 
ner— as  some  are  accustomed — ^a  perpetual  change  on  a  set 
of  synonyms,  without  ever  looking  beyond  mere  terms  ? 
The  inquiry  is,  not  at  all  what  is  the  name  of  the  species  of 
action  in  question,  but  what  is  the  nature  of  that  section  it* 
self?  What  is  the  attitude  or  condition  of  the  being  who 
exerts  it  ?    How  does  his  relation  to  that  kind  of  action 
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difler  from  lias  relation  to  those  events  of  which  he  is  the 
gabject,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  involuntary  ?  And  the 
answer  thm  is,  to  act  by  choice,  is  io  act  of  oneh  self,  in* 
stead  of  being  moved  by  some  other  being :  and  that  is, 
to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  (be  act,  instead  of  the  mere 
anbject  in  whom  it  is  produced  by  some  extrinsic  cause. 
Otherwise,  it  follows  inevitably — in  contradiction  to  all 
our  consciousness  respecting  our  agency — that  a  being's  re- 
lation to  the  existence  of  his  voluntary  actions,  is  precisely 
the  same,  as  to  those  in  regard  to  which  he  is  involuntary ; 
the  mere  relation  of  an  inert  sulject  to  effects  produced  in 
it  by  an  external  efficiency  over  which  it  has  no  control. 

What  ima^nable  distinction  can  exist  between  voluntary 
and  efficient  agency  ?  Can  the  idea  of  a  being  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  an  act  involve  any  thing  mote  than  the  idea 
of  him  as  vohmtarily  exerting  it  ?  Can  we  add  any  ttiing 
to  our  idea  of  the  latter  that  at  all  heightens  or  helps  out 
our  conception  of  the  former  ?  When  we  conceive  of  God 
9B  voluntarily  exerting  an  act,  does  our  idea  fall  at  ail  be- 
low that  which  filb  the  mind,  when  we  conceive  of  him  as 
exerting  an  act  by  his  own  efficiency?  and  are  we  obliged 
to  superadd  something  to  the  first,  in  order  that  it  may  in- 
clude all  that  enters  into  the  conception  of  the  last  t  What 
is  more  manifest  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
such  addition  f  And  that  arises  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  vohmtaiy  action,  which  to  all  our  conceptions,  consists 
wholly  in  its  being  originated  and  exerted  by  the  being  in 
whom  it  takes  place,  in  distinction  from  its  being  produced 
in  him  by  any  extrinsic  cause ;  whilst  the  production  of  an 
act  in  Ae  latter  manner  is  precisely  what  constitutes  it  an 
involuntary  act. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said — a  position  not  unfrequently 
advanced — ^^St  does  not  follow  fh)m  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  acting  of  ourselves  in  our  voluntary  agency,  that 
we  are  the  efficient  causes  of  our  actions."  But  are  those 
wIk>  bold  this  position  aware  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
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carries  us  ?  Our  consciousness  is  our  perception  of  the  events 
which  occur  within  us ;  and  it  takes  as  complete  cc^izance 
of  their  nature  as  of  their  existence;  distinguishes  their  ori* 
gio  as  they  are  exerted  by  ourselves  or  produced  by  external 
causes  as  intelligently  as  any  thing  else  pertaining  to  them ; 
and  is  of  course  our  sole  eridence  of  the  existence  of  those 
events,  and  of  all  the  external  ob^jects  to  which  they  relate. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  regard  to  our  voluntaiy  actions,  indubi- 
.  tably,  so  far  as  wc  can  conceive,  precisely  what  it  would 
be,  were  we  their  efficient  causes.  No  one  pretends  to  be 
eonscious  that  his* volitions  are  produced  by  an  external  effi- 
ciency. Every  one  feels  that. his  voluntary  actions  difier 
as  sensibly  in  their  ori^n,  as  in  any  other  respect,  from  those 
which  are  involuntary  ;  and  that  the  difierence  lies  in  hii 
exerting  them  himself,  instead  of  their  being  produced  by  an 
external  cause. 

What  now  is  the  bearing  of  the  position  in  question,  on 
these  facts?  It  represents  us  as  having  no  certainty  that 
our  consciousness  in  regard  to  our  voluntary  actions  corres- 
ponds with  fact !  But  if  such  is  the  character  crf*our  con- 
sciousness, it  manifestly  results  inevitably — since  thecertain« 
ty  of  all  our  knowledge  depends  on  its  testimony^— that  we 
have  no  medium  of  ascertaining  what  is  fact  in  regard  to  any 
subject  whatever.  If  it  is  so  decejitive  as  to  impress  us 
with  a  conviction  that  we  act  of  ourselves,  when  we 
are  entirely  passive,  is  it  not  apparent  that  we  can  place 
no  reliance  whatever  on  its  testimony  in  any  case  ?  What 
assurance,  if  it  totally  deceives  us  respecting  the  nature  of 
our  actions  as  it  regards  their  origin,  can  we  have  that  it 
does  hot  in  regard^  to  their  nature  in  every  other  respedt? 
What  certainty  have  wc,  that  wc  arc  in  fact  passive  when 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  ?  Our  consciousness  does  not 
more  decidedly  represent  us  as  acted  upon  by  an  external . 
efficiency,  when  we  view  ourselves  as  passive,  than  it  does 
as  acting  by  our  own  efficiency  when  we  exert  volitions* 
Or  what  can  ever  prove  to  us,  that  what  wc  regard  as  voli- 
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tioBs,  original  perceptions,  or  recollections,  are  truly  suck? 
or  that  our  judgments  have  any  such  relations  to  the  rea« 
sons  for  which  we  adopt  them,  as  we  suppose  them  to  have  $ 
or  any  relations  to  any  reasons  whatever  ?  and  consequent- 
ly, that  any  of  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  of  any  external  being,  have 
any  correspondence  with  fact  ? 

Who  does  not  see  that  we  are  hurled  at  once  into  the  abyss 
of  universal  and  remediless  skepticisjm  ?  that  we  have  in  fact 
no  certainty  of  our  own  existence?  For  if  we  do  not  exist 
in  that  state  of  acting  of  ourselves,  which  is  the  only  state 
in  which  onr  consciousness  represents  us  as  existing  when 
we  act  voluntarily— since  our  consciousness  is  the  only  evi- 
dence we  have  of  our  existence,-— -we  plainly  have  no  cer- 
tainty that  we  exist  in  any  state  whatever.  -  We  are  thus 
compelied,— unless  we  would  give  up  all  our  knowledge  of 
God,  of  ourselves,  and  every  other  subject,  and  yield  to  uni- 
versal doubt,-T-to  regard  our  consciousness  as  according,  with 
fact  in  representing  us  as  the  efficient  causes  of  our  volun- 
tary actions. 

3y  the  consideration  then  of  the  terms  themselves,  and  of 
all  our  conceptions  on  the  subject,  we  are  carried  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  to  exert  an  act  voluntarily,  is  to  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  it ;  and  that  men  are  therefore  the  efficient  causes 
of  all  their  voluntary  actions,  as  truly  as  God  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  those  which  he  exerts. 

What  now  are  the  relations  which  this  position  sustains  to 
the  topics  that  have  passed  under  our  discussion  ? 

1st.  It  is  confirmed  by  all  our  reasonings  on  the  subject  of 
obligation.  It  has  been  shown,  tliat  our  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  any,  given  course  of  action,  is  wholly  founded 
— so  far  as  our  discussion  goes — oh  our  consciousness  that  it 
depends  entirely  on  ourselvee^  whetherwe  pursue  that  coui^se 
of  action  or  not— or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possible  to  us, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  but  oiirsehes  cslu  preteni 
our  exerting  it,  without  annihilating  our  obligations  to  exert 
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it.  That  such  is  our  consciousness,  none^  it  is  believed*  will 
deny ;  but  its  accordance  with  fact  plainly  depends  entire-* 
ly  on  our  being  the  efficient  causes  of  our  voluntary  actions* 
If  we  are  not,  they  are  of  course  the  effect  of  God's  efficien- 
cy ;  and  if  he  creates  them,  their  existence  manifestly  does . 
not  depend  in  any  sense  upon  us,  any  more  than  the  exist- 
ence  of  any  other  effects  which  he  creates.  Depend  on  us 
for  iheir  existence !  How  ?  Not  by  our  caiuing  them  ;*  for 
by  the  supposition  he  is  their  sole  cause.  By  our  occasion- 
ing them  ?  But  the  question  relates  solely  to  their  efficient, 
not  to  flieir  occasional  cause.  Depend  on  U9  for  Iheir  ex- 
istence !  Then  of  course,  God  is  dependent  on  us  for  the 
exertion  of  the  efficitnt  ads  by  which  he  gives  them  exist- 
ence !  Will  any  one  embrace  that  absurdity  ?  and  for  the 
sake  of  making  out  that  we  are  dependent  on  God  for  the 
existence  of  our  actions  ?  Besides,  is  that  the  way  in  which 
we  are  conscious  it  depends  on  ourselves  whether  we  exert 
our  voluntary  actions  or  not  ?  But  the  proposition  is  self- 
evident.  Nothing  can  be  more  intuitively  certain,  than  that 
if  no  act  can  take  place  in  us  but  by  his  creating  it,  it  is  not 
in  any  sense  possible  for  us  to  exert  any  acts  but  those  which 
he  creates,  nor  to  avoid  the  exertion  of  any  which  arc  pro- 
duced in  us  by  his  efficiency.  What  then  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  argument  carries  us  ?  We  cannot  avoid  be- 
lieving, what  by  our  consciousness  we  know  to  be  afact^  that 
our  exerting  our  voluntary  actions — so  far  as  this  discussion 
goes— depends  solely  on  ourselves :  and  as  it  is  intuitively 
certain  that  that  cannot  be  a  fact,  unless  we  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  those  actions-«-we  are  of  course  bound  by  all  the 
rules  of  philosophising  to  believe  that  we  are, 

2d.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Most 
High  treats  mankind  in  his  moral  government.  If  they 
are  not  efficient  causes — capable  of  originatir^  and  ex- 
erting those  actions  which  his  law  requires,  there  can  be 
no  more  propriety  in  instituting  a  moral  administration  over 
them,  than  over  brutes  and  inanimate  objects.    Either  they 
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exert  their  voluntary  actions  by  their  own  efficiency,  or  God 
creates  them.     But  if  no  acts  can  take  place  in  them  but  by 
bis  creating  them,  what  can  at  once  be  more  absurd  and 
more  unri^teous,  than  to  require  ihem  to  give  existence  to 
SQch  acts  ?  Above  all,  what  can  be  more  unrighteous  and  ab- 
surd, than  to  require  them  to  exert   a  course  of  acts 
which  be  has  no  design  of  ever  creating  in  them  ?    Let  the 
appeai  be  made  to  common  sense.    Reader,  were  the  Most 
Hi^  to  command  you  henceforth  to  traverse  the  villages 
and  cities  of  this  land,  and  daily  to  perform  such  miracles  as 
were  wrought  by  the  Aposdes — ^without  imparting  to  you 
flie  requisite  power,  or  performing  the  miracles  himself  in 
connexion  with  your  agency — or  at  all  altering  his  providence 
toward  you,  so  as  to  omke  your  obedience  practicable; — 
aay,  were  he — to  make  the  case  parallel — in  place  of  that, 
to  chain  you  at  home,  or  to  bear  you  away  by  a  miracle  be- 
j<md  the  scene  of  the  prescribed  agency,--could  you  feel 
to  blame  for  not  compljring  with  the  command  ?  Could  you 
regBsd  the  requirement  as  just  ?  Could  a  surrounding  world  ? 
ai)d  witness  with  approbation  your  punishment  for  not  com-* 
plying widi  it!  Could  the  saint  on  earth  or  in  heaven  most 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  ever  satisfy 
himself  that  such  an  act  was  compatible  with  rectitude  ?  But 
why  any  more  unjust  or  absurd  to  require  you  to  exert  such 
a  course  of  acts,  than — ^if  no  acts  can  ever  take  place  in 
mankind  but  by  his  creating  them — ^to  require  them  to  exert 
a  cawrse  of  actions  which  he  has  no  design  of  ever  creating 
in  them  ?  What  adaptation  can  such  requirements  have  to 
theMf  more  than  to  brutes  or  the  dead  ?    Prescribe  authori- 
tadoelg  to  a  species  of  beings  in  whom  no  event  can  take 
place  but  by  his  creating  it, — ^the  exertion  of  a  series  of  acts, 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  ever  creating  in  them, — and 
proMUt  the  existence  in  them  of  other  events  which  he  de- 
signs to  create  in  them,— and  then  express  ind^nation  to- 
ward them,  and  inflict  on  them  interminable  punishment, 

la 
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because  ibost  acts  which  he  created  took  place  in  them ;  and 
because  other  acts  which  he  did  not  create,  did  not  take 
place  in  them ;  and  finally,  add  to  all  this  the  mockery  of 
calling  it  wisdom  and  righteousness !  What  among  all  the 
excesses  of  human  folly  and  crime  ever  made  any  approxi- 
mation to  such  absurdity  and  injustice  ?  But  is  not  this  what 
God^a  moral  government  would  ie,  if  men  were  not  the  ef- 
ficient causes  of  their  actions  ?  There  surely  was  never  a 
plainer  case.  If  men  are  not  the  efllcient  causes  of  their 
actions,  the  Most  High  creates  in  them  innumerable  acts 
which  his  law  prohibits,  and  then  condemns  and  punishes 
them  because  he  created  those  actions  in  them ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  commands  them  to  exert  innumerable  actions 
which  he  never  creates  in  them,  and  then  consigns  them  to 
everlasting  misery  because  he  did  not  create  in  them  those 
actions. 

But  no  one  assuredly  can  ever  adopt  a  doctrine  bearing  on 
its  very  face  such  tremendous  imputations  against  God,  who 
sees  any  thing  of  its  relations  to  his  own  consciousness  and 
obligations,  or  to  the  divine  character  and  administration. 
The  result  then  is,  that  as  surely  as  there  is  any  holiness  or 
guilt  in  our  world ;  as  surely  as  goodness  wisdom  and  justice 
are  attributes  of  the  great  Being  whom  we  adore  and  trust, 
mankind  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  voluntary  actions, 
as  truly  as  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  those  which  he 
exerts. 

3d.  It  will  only  be  added  in  farther  vindication  of  this 
position,  that  it  is  sustained  by  the  views  which  have  been 
presented  respecting  the  influence  of  motives.  The  proprie- 
ty of  those  views  plainly  stands  or  falls  with  the  truth  of  this 
position.  If  God  creates  the  actions  of  men,  nothing  can 
be  more  manifest  than  that  motives  can  have  no  influence 
whatever  in  determining  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  nor 
in  exciting  them  to  action.  How  can  a  motive  produce  an 
efiect  in  the  human  mind,  if  no  efiect  whatever  can  take 
place  there  but  by  God^s  creating  it  ?  The  supposition  is 
self-contradictory.    But  does  this  tally  with  human  expe« 
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ffience  t    Is  it  the  part  of  common  sense  to  adopt  it  for  ^ 
sake  of  its  consistency  ? 

The  rejection  of  the  position  that  mto  a«e  the  efficient 
causes  of  dieir  actions,  is,  of  conrse,  also  at  equal  variance 
with  the  views  which  have  been  presented  respecting  the 
capaci^  of  mankind, — ^the  influence  of  the  fall  on  their  con- 
dition,— and  the  nature  of  the  Spirit's  agency  in  the  work  of 
renovation.  Its  relations  to  those  topics  are  too  obvious  to 
leave  any  discussion  in  regard  to  them  necessary* 

The  amount  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  we  must  either 
r^^udmen  as  the  efficient  causes  of  their  actions,  or  adopt 
the  position  that  God  creates  them :  that  in  regard  to  the 
finit,  it  is  sustained  by  all  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  by 
aU  our  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
by  a]]  our  conceptions  oOhe  nature  of  efficient  and  volun- 
tary agency,  by  all  the  measures  of  God's  moral  administra- 
tion and  tiie  attributes  of  his  character :  and  that  in  respect 
to  the  last,  it  is  opposed  aUke  to  all  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  our  obligations  and  the  morality  of  our  actions,  and 
to  the  benevolence,  knowledge,  and  justice  of  the  Deity. 
Can  any  one  then  hesitate  which  view  is  most  worthy  to  be 
adopted  i 

The  relation  of  this  great  truth  to  two  or  three  topics, 
demands  attention  before  this  article  is  closed. 

1st.  The  fact  that  men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their 
actions,  is  the  reason  that  God  places  them  on  probation ;  or 
puts  it  wholly  to  them  to  decide  what  their  character  and 
destiny  shall  be :  that  he  places  ^^  life  and  death"  before 
them-— delineates  their  obligations,  and  reveals  the  conse- 
quences which  are  to  attend  the  course  they  pursue — and 
then  requires  them  to  '^  choose  life."  They  being  the  ef- 
ficient causes  of  their  actions,  such  a  species  of  administra- 
tion toward  them  is  adapted  to  their  nature,  is  proper  and 
tiecessary. 

2d.  Their  efficiency  is  the  foundation  of  their  responsibi- 
Uty  for  the  manner  in  which  they  act.  As  their  being 
the  eQkient  causes  of  their  actions,  is  the  reason  of  their 
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being  placed  under  ]aw,  and  of  its  being  put  to  them  to  se* 
lect  what  course  they  will  pursue ;  so  it  is  the  ground  of  their 
desert  of  praise  or  bhme  for  their  actions.  And  it  is  ob- 
viously a  just  and  perfect  foundation  of  responsibility,  and 
the  only  one  that  can  exist. 

3d.  It  shows  the  consistency  of  God's  desiring  mankind 
to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  his  law,  and  of  his  not  going 
at  the  same  time  any  farther  than  the  employment  of  his 
present  system  of  means  to  lead  them  to  it.  That  he  pre- 
fers they  should  yield  that  obedience,  is  of  course  a  fact^ 
being  declared  by  all  his  language,  demeanour,  and  attri* 
butes.  What  were  his  whole  government  but  a  system  of 
accomplished  mockery,  if  that  were  not  a  fact?  if  he  ac^ 
tually  preferred  that  men  should  commit  sin,  instead  of 
yielding  obedience  ?  As  surely,  therefore,  as  there  is  truth 
in  his  declarations,  and  an  accordance  of  his  feelings  with 
his  actions,  it  is  indubitably  certain  that  he  entirely  prefers 
that  mankind  should  at  all  times  act  in  accordance  with  his 
law.  And  that  preference — and  all  his  expressions  of  it 
—are  of  course — ^if  men  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their 
actions — ^natural,  proper,  and  necessaiy.  For  inasmuch  aa 
bis  law  delineates  to  them  the  wisest  course  of  action,  and 
they  are  completely  able,  and  thence  under  obligation  to 
pursue  it,  his  infinite  wisdom  must  of  necessity  prefer  that 
they  should  pursue  that  course*  But  were  not  they,  the 
efficient  causes  of  their  actions,  could  nothing  take  place  in 
them  but  by  his  creating  it,  there  could  be  no  consistency  in 
his  cherishing  such  a  preference,  while  he  neglected  to 
create  in  them  such  a  course  of  action  ;  nor  indeed  could 
the  existence  of  such  a  preference  in  his  mmd  ever  be  de- 
monstrated or  believed.  And — men  being  the  efficient 
causes  (tf  their  actions — ^it  is  also  equally  consistent  for  him 
— while  thus  supremely  desiring  them  always  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  law — not  to  go  any  farther  than  the  use  of 
his  present  system  of  means  to  lead  them  to  it.  He  may 
have  the  best  reasons  for  iU  It  plainly  does  not  follow,  that 
because  he  desires  them  in  tiieir  pre^eni  eonditioato  yield 
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Um  obedience,  be  muBt,  to  be  consiitent,  leai/  them  at  al! 
e?ent8  to  obey  bim,  let  it  invoke  the  introduction  of  irhat 
alterations  it  maj  in  their  circumstances — ^in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies  for  example — and  of  the  material  world, 
and  in  the  measures  of  his  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment. Who  knows  but  what  the  attainment  of  that  end 
would  require  the  entire  exclusion  of  temptation  from  them, 
and  consequently  their  total  exemption  from  every  thing 
like  a  prcbaHon^  and  of  course,  therefore,  their  being 
treated  in  a  manner  wholly  unsuited  to  them  as  efficient 
causes,  to  whom  it  belongs  from  their  nature  to  decide 
their  destiny  by  a  choice  between  good  and  evil  ?  Who 
does  not  see — ^notwithstanding  it  is  supremely  desirable 
that  men  should  in  their  present  condition  always  act  in 
obedience  to  his  will — ^that  still  the  most  imperative  rea- 
sons may  exist  for  his  not  introducing  any  alterations  in 
their  condition  in  order  to  lead  them  to  that  obedience  f 
May  not  earthly  rulers  desire  their  subjects  to  obey  their 
laws,  without  being  obliged — ^in  order  to  be  consistent — io 
employ  such  a  system  of  means  as  shall  infallibly  perniaic 
them  to  it  invariably  f  May  not  their  knowledge  and 
goodness  unite  in  leading  them  to  prefer  to  leave  them  in 
many  instances  to  transgress,  rather  than  to  resort  to  such 
a  syrtem  of  measures?  And  may  it  not  be  equally  the 
part  of  the  knowledge  and  goodness  of  the  infinite  Being 
to  pursue  such  a  course  in  r^ard  to  his  subjects  I 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  his  conduct  toward 
mankind.  Were  there  any  other  course  fraught  with  high- 
er advantages,  be  would  pursue  it  in  place  of  this.  It 
is  because  he  sees  it  to  be  better  to  leave  them  to  transgress 
as  they  do,  than  to  introduce  any  alterations  in  tlieir  condi* 
tion  to  prevent  it,  that  without  employing  any  more  pre- 
ventive means,  he  leaves  them  to  transgress  in  that  man- 
ner ;  because  he  sees  he  can  pursue  a  course  cmT  agency  to- 
irard  them— traiisgressing  in  their  present  circumstances — 
involving  a  Ugher  degree  of  knowledge  and  goodness,  and 
fraof^t  therefore  with  a  happier  influence  on  his  kingdon^ 
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at  hrgej  than  he  coald  were  he  taadopt  any  other  system  of 
procedure  toward  them.  And  aH  this  is  plainly  perfectly 
consistent  with  its  being  better^  were  mankind  always  to 
act  in  conformity  to  his  will,  instead  of  transgressing  as 
they  do ;  and  therefore  entirely  consistent  with  his  desiring 
that  they  should  always  obey  instead  of  violating  his  law, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  employs  no  farther  means  to 
lead  them  to  it. 

X.  The  purpose  of  God  has  a  different  reference  to  his 
own  agency,  from  what  it  has  to  the  voluntary  agency  of 
mankind.  His  purpose  respecting  them,  includes  all  the 
events  ever  to  transpire  having  any  relation  to  them ;  and 
as  some  of  those  events  are  the  product  of  his  efficiency, 
and  some  of  theirs,  his  purpose  of  course  contemplates  them 
according  to  their  different  relations  to  himself  as  the  effects 
of  his  own,  or  of  the  efficiency  of  men,  and  only  indirectly 
the  consequence  of  his.  His  agency  sustains  to  theirs,  the 
relation  of  an  antecedent  to  a  certain  consequent.  In  de- 
termining what  should  be  all  the  events  of  his  own  agency, 
he  made  it  certain  also  what  should  be  all  the  events  of 
theirs ;  and  undoubtedly  resolved  on  his  own  on  account  of 
its  influence  on  theirs. 

Such  being  the  fact,  his  purpose  then  in  r^ard  to  man- 
kind is  to  be  viewed  as  having  the  relation  of  a  decree^  only 
to  his  own  agency  respecting  them,  and  as  contemplating  the 
events  of  their  agency  simply  as  consequences  of  his  own, 
whose  existence  being  made  certain  by  his  agency,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  decree. 

This  will  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  a  reference  to 
what  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  efficiency  of  men, 
and  the  influence  of  motives  in  determining  the  manner  in 
which  they  exert  that  efficiency.  If  those  views  are  correct,  it 
'  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  makes  the  actions  of  men  the 
subject  of  any  thing  more  than  his  purpose.  Why  should  he 
directly  decree  the  existence  of  what  is  not  to  result  direct- 
ly from  his  decree  nor  efficiency,  but  is  to  come  into  exist- 
ence by.  the  efficiency  of  men  ?    What  influence  could  such 
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a  decree  have  ?    It  could  not  efficaciously  give  existence  to 
anj  of  diose  actions ;  for  they  are  all  to  be  exerted  by  the  ef- 
ficiency  of  Ae  beings  in  whom  they  take  place*     It  could 
not  be  instrumental — as  an  occasional  cause — to  their  be- 
ing exerted ;  for  nothing  but  a  moral  influence  is  instrumen- 
tal in  leading  men  to  the  exertion  of  their  efficiency,  and  in  de- 
terminii^  the  manner  in  which  they  exert  it.  Of  consequence, 
it  could  have  no  influence  in  making  the  existence  of  their  ac- 
tions certain ;  for  as  their  existence  is  determined  by  the  moral 
influence  under  which  men  are  placed,  it  is  made  certain  by 
his  decree  to  place  them  under  that  moral  influence.  Such 
a  decree  must  then  be  totally  inefficacious,  and  of  course  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  God  ;  but  as  his  agency  respecting  their 
actions  extends  no  farther  than  simply  bringing  the  motives 
to  bear  on  them  under  which  they  exert  their  actions,  and 
as  by  placing  them  under  the  influence  of  those  motives,  he 
renders  it  certain  in  what  manner  they  will  act,  his  decree 
respecting  them  is  to  be  regarded  as  relating  solely  to  his 
placing  them  under  that  influence ;  and  as  having  its  whole 
reference  therefore  to  his  own  agency. 

Or  in  other  words :  His  purpose  was  to  give  existence  to 
a  series  of  events — ^including  all  having  any  relation  to  man- 
kind— that  should  constitute  the  highest  practicable  sum  of 
good.  His  decree  was  that  determination,  which  rendered 
the  existence  of  all  those  events  certain  ;  and  as  his  deter- 
mination in  regard  to  his  own  agency  rendered  their  exist- 
ence certain,  his  decree  of  course  had  its  whole  reference 
to  that  agency. 

XI.  The  certainty  that  mankind  will  hereafter  act  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  will,  is  constituted  by  the  nature 
of  the  moral  influence  under  which  they  are  to  act.  Those 
who  sin,  will  pursue  that  course,  in  consequence  of  the  temp- 
tations which  will  assail  them ;  and  those  who  yield  obedi- 
ence, in  consequence  of  the  inducements  to  holiness  which 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  Those  who  are  renewed, 
will  persevere  unto  salvation,  in  consequence  of  God^s  not 
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taffisriiig  them  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able,  but 
with  their  temptation  providing  a  waj  for  their  escape. 

XIL  The  complete  sanctification  of  believers  will  take 
place  at  their  death,  as  a  natural  consequence,  bj  their  re- 
moval to  a  scene  which  will  present  to  them  the  highest  in- 
ducements to  holiness,  without — ^perhaps — anj  temptations 
iosin. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  views  are  offered  to  the  public,  with  the  conviction, 
that  they  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  disen- 
tangle  theol(^  from  many  distressing  embarrassments  with 
which  the  prevalent  system  respecting  it  is  fraught.  It  were 
easy  to  sustain  them  by  a  much  more  copious  reference  to 
the  sacred  volume,  and  many  more  arguments  from  other 
sources  :  but  it  is  believed  their  propriety  is  too  obvious  to 
leave  it  necessary.  The  great  principles  on  which  they  rest 
are  plain  and  open  to  every  one's  knowledge,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  incontrovertible,  even  by  those, — as  it  were 
easy  to  shew — ^whose  system  stands  opposed  to  them.  It  is 
not  imagined  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  adoption  of 
them,  that  any  new  fundamental  principles  should  be  em- 
braced ;  but  simply  that  those  which  have  always  been  held 
and  regarded  as  of  primary  importance  should  be  pursued 
to  their  legitimate  results,  and  such  opinions  rejected  as  are 
inconsistent  with  them.  The  work  is  therefore  commended 
to  ^the  friends  of  religion  with  the  hope  that  it  may  enjoy 
their  candid  examination,  and  prove  auxiliary  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 
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VIEW8 


THEOLOGY. 


There  is  scarcely  in  (he  whole  circle  of  theology,  a  sub- 
ject of  more  solemn  interest  to  us  than  the  question,  What 
are  the  feeling?  with  which  the  Deitj  regards  the  moral 
conduct  of  mankind  ? 

He  has  in  his  law  prescribed  to  them  a  course  of  action 
represented  to  be  required  by  his  rights  and  their  obliga- 
tions, has  enforced  the  injunction  by  infinite  sanctions, 
and  employed  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  means  to  ex- 
cite them  to  comply  with  it ;  and  during  every  part  of  their 
agency  has  exhibited  himself  as  pleased  with  their  obedi- 
ence and  ofiended  at  their  rebellion. 

But  does  he  in  this  administration  exhibit  to  us  his  real 
feelings  in  regard  to  their  agency  ?  Does  he  truly  desire 
them  to  comply  with  his  injunctions? — as  entirely  and  strong- 
ly desire  their  obedience  in  preference  to  transgression,  as  hia 
requiriDg  and  rewarding  the  one,  and  prohibitingand punish- 


ing  the  other  iDdicates  ?  Would  he  supremely  delist  to  be> 
hold  the  whole  human  family  henceforth  always  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  revealed  will  ?  Or  on  the  contrary 
would  he  supremely  regret  such  an  event  ?  Is  he  satisfied 
with  that  share  of  obedience  which  men  actually  yield  him, 
and  more  gratified  to  see  them  transgressing  in  the  rest  of 
their  agency,  than  he  would  be  were  they  to  act  obediently  f 
In  a  word,  is  it  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  they  should 
continue  as  beretoibre  to  tran^ress  bis  laws  as  much  as 
they  please  ? 

To  these  momentous  questions  it  would  seem  as  though 
none  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  reply — he  desires 
them  always  to  obey  his  commands.  That  answer  how- 
ever is  little  less  than  a  novelty  in  the  theological  world. 
At  least  ^be  reverse  k  openly  and  stremuMiflly  maintained 
hy  a  iai^  part  of  the  reformed  clevgy,  and  virtually  fcf 
many  of  the  others. 

It  is  aeverthdess  most  aasiuiediy  the  true  answer;  as  it 
were  easy,  if  requinad,  to  denon^nle  by  every  considenb- 
tion  which  •has  any  velatioa  to  it ;  hat  it  will  be  rendered 
sufficiently  apparent  by  «  nefereftoe  to  two  or  Aree. 

It  is  manifest  then  from  the  iact  that  the  denial  of  it  is 
an  impeadimeQt  of  die  wsacity  of  God. 

What  conclusions  ane  we  to  draw  horn  his  imposing  0m 
mankind  a  system  of  laws,  if  ihe  doesnet  desire  them  to  com- 
ply with  his  injunctions  ?  In  prescribing  to  them  a  coarse  of 
conduct  and  enforcing  the  pffescriptiott  by  infinite  rewards, 
be  has  caressed  in  the  most  explicit  and  impreasive  auas*- 
n^  a  desire  that  they  ibooU  pursue  tint  comrm.    Bat 


vhftt  is  Uttt  <eipKaBion  but  flie  groasest  jhjrptcrify  if  he 
4oei  oot  in  fcaMty  wiah  them  to  comply  with  his  requira- 
I?  Wfajit  (news  should  we  Ibnn  of  ail  earthly  iBonardi 
i  Aoidd  impose  on  hit  smbjects  m  code  at  laws  enferced 
ky  the  higlKst  saBctions,  wiflMrat  having  any  wish  that  they 
should  comply  with  it  ?  Amd  is  rach  an  act  any  move  con- 
aisieiit  wiifa  Ifce  rec(itude  of  &e  Xiiig  of  kings? 

Bnt  to  these  measures  df  his  administration  in  which  in 
ell  tjbe  fimns  end  wMh  ell  the  eneigy  that  the  most  mugust 
and  solemn  action  can  express  it  he  has  exhibited  a  desire 
tlMit  saen  should  always  obey  his  reqoirements,  be  has  also 
added  the  most  explicit  declaradons*  '^  If  thou  faadst  known 
even  ihon  in  dns  thy  day  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace !''  ^  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood 
ikny  that  ttiey  would  consider  their  latter  end  !'^  *^  As  I 
lire,  saMi  the  Lord,  i  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  Kve.^' 
As  Iben  in  his  lai^nage  and  actions  he  thus  exhibits  hira« 
self  as  denrous  that  men  should  always  yield  obedience  to 
Us  law,  we  plainly  cannot  deny  his  cherishing  that  desire 
without  denying  ttie  sincerity  of  his  language  and  actions. 
And  if  those  most  solemn  acts  of  bis  adonnisbration  present 
Id  us  false  views  of  his  feelings,  what  assurance  can  we  have 
that  Us  whole  agency  is  not  equally  deceptive  ? 

The  denial  of  it  involves  a  like  impeachment  of  his  wis- 
dom. 

For  if  his  government  is  a  work  of  wisdom  it  manifestly 
prescribe  the  best  course  of  agency  which  mankind 

I  punue.    And  if  ttat  is  its  character,  it  is  equally  cer- 


tain  thah  if  actuated  by  wisdom,  he  must  desire  their  udi- 
Tersal  obedience  to  it.  The  denial  therefore  that  he 
cherishes  that  desire,  is  the  denial  either  that  his  wishes  are 
dictated  by  wisdom,  or  else  that  it  is  best  that  mankind 

.  should  exert  the  agency  which  his  law  prescribes,  and 
thence  the  denial  of  his  wisdom  in  prescribing  that  agency. 
If  it  is  best  that  men  should  jrield  obedience  to  his  govern- 
ment, he  plainly  must  if  wise  desire  their  obedience.  If 
it  is  not  best,  it  is  as  manifestly  inconsistent  with  wisdom  to 
require  it  of  them. 

To  avoid  this  conclusion,  those  who  deny  that  God  de- 
sires men  always  to  obey  his  requirements,  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  thing  in  itself  considered,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered; and  while  they  affirm  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
best  that  men  should  always  yield  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  hold  that  it  nevertheless  is  in  itself  considered,  and 
that  that  at  once  explains  the  reason  and  vindicates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Deity's  prescribiog  to  them  such  a  course  of 
action. 
But  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Most  High  recognizes 

(^  and  reposes^e  very  foundations  of  his  moral  government 
0 !  od^he  propriety  of  such  a  distinction  ^  For  what  are  the 
results  to  which  it  carries  us  ?  To  consider  obedience  by 
itself,  in  distinction  from  contemplating  it  in  connexion  with 
any  thing  else,  is  of  course  to  consider  it  apart  from  all  its 
relations  and  effects.  But  that  is  plainly  to  consider  it  apart 
from  its  nature  also,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  relations, 
and  the  cause  of  its  influence;  since  manifestly  the  whole  na- 
ture of  a  thing  cannot  be  contemplated  without  discerning 
also  the  relations  and  influence  which  are  necessarily  connect- 


ed  with  it,  and  with  which  a  complete  tiewbf  it  therefore 
niii£t  show  it  ta  be  so  connected.     Their  doctrine  then 
according  to  this  distinction, — ^when  divested  of  its  techni- 
cality,— is,  that  though  assuredly  as  things  are,  it  is  not  best 
that  men  should  always  yield  obedience  to  the  dirine  Willi 
yet  apart  entirely  from  the  influence  relations  and  nature 
itself  of  that  obedience, — that  is,  apart  from  every  thing 
except  its  mere  name — ^it  is  best ;  and  that  that  fact  is  at 
once  the  reason,  and  demonstrates  to  us  the  wisdom  of 
God^s  requiring  of  them  such  a  course  of  action !    What 
profound  theology!    How  richly  are  those  entitled  to  our 
confidence  and  veneration  who  make  this  doctrine  the  key 
■tone  by  which  the  arch  of  their  whole  theological  system 
is  sustained,  aud  exult  over  it  as  a  miracle  of  sagacity 
which  is  at  once  to  baffle  and  overwhelm  all  who  oppose 
their  creed  and  to  immortalize  the  fame  of  their  own  ge- 
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Is  it  so  then  that  the  God  of  infinite  wisdom  instituted 
his  government  without  any  regard  to  its  nature  and  effects  ? 
Prescribed  to  mankind  a  course  of  action  without  any  con- 
uderation  of  its  relations  or  the  influence  which,  if  exer- 
cised, it  would  exert ;  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever  than 
that  which  is  furnished  byits  mere  name?  Prescribeda  course 
of  action  which  cannot  be  approved  with  any  higher  re- 
ference than  to  its  name  ?  which  if  any  regard  is  had  to  its 
nature  and  influence, — at  most  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit, 
— ^is  supremely  evil  ?  And  is  that  government  a  manifesta- 
tion and  proof  of  his  infinite  wisdom  ?  What  then  can  ever 
constitute  an  exhibition  of  folly  and  malevolence  ?    What 


i'dteeJ  if  thMiJqririne  db6»  no*,  ctneriftrtiilMDfttdte^ 
BttflBOtt  tknt  the  dnriDe  gorerMBUkt  i»  Id  almool  e? eiy  thiaei 
acepl  ilB  mere  Bfttte,  a  work  of  knmeaBaiable  firily  aadi 
wkkedDess? 

Perhaps  howtti^eff  il  will  be  tbou^  aajMi  t»  represent 
Ae  eensideratiea  of  obedience  bj  itsetf  according  to  (be  diap 
Unction  to  amoont  to  nothing  more  than  the  cooted^pl^itiod 
of  its  mere  name*    But  to  cottridev  it  bjitoelf^iii  opposilsioQ 
to  considerii^  it  in  refenmee  to  any  tbiog  ehe^  mmst  dmot* 
festlj  be  at  least  to  consider  it  apart  from  aU  the  oliyecta  to 
wfaick  it  sustains  relatiims.     But  can  diat  conduct  as  to 
aoj  better  result?     For  what  are  the  objects  to  which 
obedience  stands  related  ?    To  man  who  exerts  it  ;r*tD  hia 
obligations  which  dictate  it; — to  God  who  is  the  object  oC 
ii ; — to  his  law  which  prescribes  it ; — and  to  all  the  effect* 
which  it  produces.    To  desire  it  then  on  merely  such  a  eon- 
sideration  of  it,  is  to  desire  it  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  fact  that  it  i»  man's  act^-^r  a  compliance  mUk  ol^Uga- 
tion, — or  a  submission  to  divine  authority, — or  that  it  es- 
erts  an  influence  on  God^  who  is  the  object  of  it;  on  mav, 
who  exercises  it ;  or  on  any  of  the  interests  of  the  unirerse! 
Is  that  at  all  a  better  vindication  of  the  Divine  Being,?  or 
.  can  such  a  contemplation  of  obedience  amount  to  any  thing, 
more  than  a  mere  reference  to  its  name  ? 

Their  doctrine  then  according  to  this  distinction,  instead 
of  obviating  the  difficulty  it  is  employed  to  relieve,  is-  only  a 
deeper  plunge  into  contraActioii  and  absurdity.  If  the 
government  of  God  prescribes  a  couree  of  conduct  which  it 
is  not  best  men  abouU  psmue,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  bad 


(DTienaiieiit,  and  demonstratefl  hk  character  to  be  equa% 
imperfect. 

To  ttus  it  will  perhaps  be  replied,  that  "  thoagh  it  would 
f  rave  a  great  evil  were  men  actually  to  yield  a  complete 
•bedience  to  the  law  of  God,  yet  inasmufrh  as  they  do  not, 
and  consequently  the  prescription  of  that  obedience  is  not 
pfoducdve  of  any  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  existence  of  the 
obedience  itself  would  oeeasion,  it  is  not  in  reality  a  b$d  go« 
Vemment,  and  not  therefcure  a  proof  of  imperfection  in  its 
author.^^ 

But  according  to  this  reasoning,  on  ttie  principles  of  those 

who  employ  it,r-there  is  as  complete  proof  that  the  go* 

Temment  of  God  is  eril,  as  there  is  that  rebellion  against  it 

is.    For  they  hold  that  sin  is  not  in  fact  on  the  whole  pro^ 

dactiTe  of  evil,  but  is  the  cause  of  immeasurable  good.  On 

what  ground  then  do  they  regard  it  as  evil  ?  Simply  because 

it  is  adapted  to  occasion  pernicious  effects ;  because  if  left, 

to  itself  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  universe,— because 

its  becoming  an  instrument  of  good  is  owing  wholly  to  an 

adventitiouB  cause, — ^the  gratuitous  interference  of  God  in 

pimislnng  or  atoning  for  it.     But  such,  according  to  them, 

)S  precisely  the  fact  also  with  the  divine  government.   For, 

as  they  represent,  it  has  as  complete  an  adaptaium  and  tetk- 

dtncy  to  produce  evil  as  sin  has,  and  would  like  that  if  left 

to  exert  the  influence  with  which  it  is  fraught,  inevitably 

prove  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  universe  ;  and  it  i* 

wholly  owing  to  an  adventitious  cause, — ^the  intervention 

of  sin,— tiiat  it  does  not  produce   such  effects ;  the  fact 

fiieielbre  ttiat  it  does  not  in  reality  give  birt|  to  them,  is 

% 


MO  more  a  proof  that  it  is  Dot  a  bad  government,  than  the 
same  fact  in  regard  to  sin  is  that  sin  is  not  an  eyil. 

This  expedient  therefore  like  the  former,  &ik  of  remo- 
ving the  difficulty  it  is  employed  to  obviate.  The  result  of 
the  whole  then  is,  that  unless  we  impeach  the  wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  we  must  regard  him  as  having  prescribed  to  mankind 
the  best  course  of  conduct  they  can  pursue ;  and  thence 
also  as  desiring  them  to  pursue  that  course.  In  other  words, 
we  are  to  believe  that  an  uninterrupted  obedience  from 
men  is  the  object  of  his  desire,  for  every  reason  for  which 
we  believe  that  infinite  knowledge  and  goodness — ^not  folly 
and  malevolence — are  attributes  of  his  character; — that  he 
is  the  best,  not  the  worst  being  in  the  universe. 

It  is  truly  afflicting  and  humiliating  that  it  is  thus  neces^ 
sary  to  enter  on  a  formal  vindication  of  the  Deity  from  the 
awful  chaise  of  being  at  heart  the  most  ardent  friend  and 
patron  of  sin  in  the  universe ! — to  employ  a  course  of  aipi- 
ment  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  dictate  of  reason  nor  a  doctrine 
of  revelation  that  the  God  of  purity  and  benevolence 
takes  a  higher  delight  in  seeing  mankind  transgress  his  law 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  do,  than  he  would  were  they 
to  obey  it !  And  this  not  in  controversy  with  infidels,  or 
avowed  profligates,  but  with  his  professed  friends,  the  minis- 
ters of  his  gospel,  and  those  too  of  them  who  enjoy  no  insig- 
nificant share  of  reputation  and  influence  ^ — a  doctrine  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  for  its  absurdity  it  is  a 
greater  disgrace  to  their  understandings  to  embrace  it  than 
any  dogina  of  Deism  or  Atheism ; — and  that  it  involves  a 
darker  calumny  on  the  Deity  than  all  the  accusations  which 


ike  lipf  of  infidditj  have  ever  uttered.  For  where,  if  tllat 
doctrine  is  true,  are  we  to  search  in  the  bosom  of  God  for 
iliote  ^oiiooa  attribates  which  inspire  our  veneration  con- 
fidence and  lore  ?  We  not  only  have  no  evidence  of  his  per- 
fect knowledge  andhenevolence,  but  his  moral  government, 
— ^in  which  surely  if  .any  whete  we  are  to  look  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  excellence, — ^is  a  monument  of  ineffaUe  weakness 
and  wickedness ;  for  it  is  opposed  alike  to  his  interests  and 
wishes,  and  to  the  well-being  of  his  kingdom  ; — ^prohibits 
and  threatens  to  punish  what  he  does  and  ought  to  desire, 
and  demands  and  promises  to  reward  what  is  adapted  to 
aubvert  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom  and  what  he  does  and 
ought  to  dislike.  And  we  not  only  have  no  assurance  of 
his  truth,  but  on  the  contrary  are  certain  that  most  of  his 
language  and  actions  are  supremely  hypocritical  and  de- 
ceptive. In  a  word,  every  excellence  of  his  character  is 
•wept  from  the  eye  at  a  stroke,  and  the  terrific  attributes  of 
lolly  and  malevolence,  expanded  to  infinity  and  armed  with 
omnipotence,  are  substituted  in  their  place. 

To  escape  this  conclusion  is  resort  had  to  the  wretched 
idea,  that  though  God  on  the  whole  does  not  desire  the 
obedience  of  mankind,  yet  he  does  in  itself  considered,  and 
ibat  that  is  a  vindication  of  his  wisdom  ?  But  this  involves 
Ibe  same  impeachment  of  his  character  as  the  doctrine  it  i^ 
designed  to  vindicate.  For  its  meaning  if  it  has  any^  is, — 
as  is  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  that 
distinction, — that  though  God  is  opposed  to  holiness  as  far 
as  its  nature  and  influence  are  considered,  yet  as  far  as  its 
jftamt  is  concerned  he  is  desitous  of  its  existence  !  What  bj^ 


'orerwhelmiiig  proof  of  his  trutkandimdom^  Whttt  anoac- 
calpation  of  him  firom  the  charge  of  loyiiig  sin  and  diflikiiiy 
holiness  to  be  employed  by  ttose  who  are  set  tor  the 
defence  of  his  cause ! 

Such  then  are  the  reasons  for  which  we  ate  to  regard  an 
universal  obedience  from  mankind  as  an  object  of  God's  de- 
sire* 

And  what  now  are  the  grounds  on  which thiadoctrine  ii 
rejected,  andtejected  notwithstandti^  all  .these  appalling 
consequences  which  the  denial  of  its  truth  involves. 

7%e  only  thing  objected  to  ii  is  the  fact  ihat  God  does  tiof 
actually  lead  men  to  universal  obedience ; — an  objection 
however  which  a  moment'sconsideration  will  show  is  fraught 
with  as  gross  absurdity  as  the  doctrine  it  is  employed  to 
Vindicate.  For  on  what  ground  is  it  that  that  fact  is  r^rd* 
ed  as  demonstrating  that  God  does  not  desire  men  always 
to  obey  his  law  ?  Plainly  on  the  assumption  &at  if  he  de* 
«ires  them  always  to  yield  him  obediencci  he  must  in  order  to 
be  consistent  lead  them  to  yield  it ;  for  it  is  on  that  ground 
that  from  his  n6t  leading  them  to  exercise  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence, the  inference  is  drawn  that -it  is  hot  an  object  of  hit 
desire.  On  what  ground  then  is  it  that  it  is  held  that  God 
must  in  order  to  be  consistent  le^  men  to  do  whatever  he 
desires  them  to  do  ?  As  plainly  on  the  assumption,  that  if 
it  is  best  that  men  should  yield  obedience  to  him,  it  must  be 
best  that  he  should  lead  them  to  obey  him !  for  it  is  froni 
the  fact  that  he  does  .not  actually  lead  them  to  yield  perfect 
obedience,  that  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  it  is  not  beH 
4bat  they  should  yield  it.    Sut  to  assume  that  God  must,  ia 


ffiar^becoBiistMii^CMik  ineo  to  d»  lAatewr  itlfbeil 
I|k/  slieiild  dm,  b  nanifestiijr  to  aasiune  flial  «»  a  wise  and 
good  being  he  ii  ander  oUiga^km  to  lead  them  to  da  what* 
^ver  it  is  best  diey  should  da ;  and  tbeiids, — since  men  are 
of  ccNine  ander  obligation  to  do  whatever  it  is  best  they 
^lioald  do, — to  asaame  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  lead 
tiiefli  to  do  whatever  it  is  best  they  should  do,  is  to  assunua 
fliat  Ac  u  Wider  obKgaHon  to  lead  them  to  do  whatever  ikey 
an  under  oUigation  to  do!  or  in  other  words,  that  just  so 
hr  as  they  are  under  obligation  to  obey  his  law,  he  is  under 
oMigp^tion  to  lead  ttiem  to  obey  it ! — and'  if  that  assumptioai 
eccoids  With  &ct,. it  follows  inevitably,  either  that  men  have 
always  yielded  a  complete  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  or 
dse  that  he  has  violated  his  tAUgatiom  to  at  least  as  great 
an  extent  as  they  have  theirs  !  To  what  results  are  we  thut 
carried  1  is  such  then  indeed  the  reality  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  either  that  they  have  ac« 
taaliy  diflchatged  aH  their  obligations,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  our  world,  and  tiiat  the  im* 
potation'  of  it  to  them,  and  its  punishment  by  the  Most 
High-are  undeserved?  cnt  else  that  God  has  violated  an  ob« 
ligation  in  permitting  them  to  sin,  and  is  at  least  as  blamea«- 
Me  for  their  tnnsgressions  as  they  are  i 

l%eie  is  no  method  of  escaping  this  conclusion  but  by 
denying  that  men  are  under  obligation  to  do  that  which  it  is 
best  diej  should  do«  But  can  that  ever  be  denied  ?  -  It 
were  plainly  to  deny  their  obligation  to  do  what  the  gospel 
wjoins, — to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  their  neighbour 
u  tfiemaelves*    For  what  is  ckaier  thuajbat  to  be  under 


u 

4ri>ligation  to  exercise  supreme  benevoleiice  to  (Sod  end  hk 
kingdom,  is  to  be  ander  obligation  to  do  whatever  their 
well-being  requires  ?  It  were  moreover  to  deny  the  truth  of 
flie  position  on  which  the  whole  propriety  of  the  objection, 
made  to  the  doctrine  thatOod  desires  an  universal  obedieoee 
from  men,  rests.  For  that  objection, — as  has  been 
shown, — ^is  based  on  the  assumption  that  benevolence 
requires  a  being  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done ,  whatever 
it  is  best  should  be  done,  and  on  that  ground  the  in- 
ference is  drawn,  that  if  it  were  best  that  men  should  al- 
ways act  obediently,  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  would 
cause  him  to  lead  them  to  act  in  that  manner*  But  if  that 
assumption  is  authorized,  men  are  of  course  as  much  under 
obligation  to  do  what  it  is  best  they  should  do,  as  the  Most 
High  is  to  lead  them  to  act  in  that  manner.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  under  obligation  to  do  what 
it  is  best  they  should  do,  without  giving  up  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  maintained  that  if  it  were  best  that  they  should 
always  yield  obedience,  it  would  be  the  part  of  divine  wis- 
dom to  lead  them  to  do  it ;  and  Uieuce  giving  up  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  that  their  complete  obedience  to 
his  law  is  not  an  object  of  his  desire. 

The  result  then  to  which  the  objection  carries  us  is,  that 
either  there  is  no  sin  in  our  world,  or  else  that  its  existence 
is  at  least  as  much  a  fault  of  the  Deity  as  of  mankind !  Can 
an  objection  be  authorized  which  involves  such  results  ? 

On  the  principles  however  of  those  who  make  the  ob- 
jection, we  cannot  even  stop  at  that  point,  but  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sin 
in  our  world,  but  that  all  which  beaw  that  name  is  in  trofli 
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the  purest  rirtoe*  For  together  wiih  the  posifiioD  assdmei 
io  the  objectioD  that  benevolence  reqaires  men  to  do  what- 
erer  it  ia  best  they  should  do,  they  also  hold  that  they  ao- 
taaUy  do  pnrsae  that  course  of  conduct  which  all  things 
considered  is  the  best.  It  follows  therefore  that  their 
actions  are  perfectly  benevolent  and  always  accord  with 
their  obligations,  and  of  course  then  even  if  violations  of 
the  divine  law,  are  holiness  instead  of  sin* 

We  are  thus  carried  by  Uie  consideration  of  the  objectiom 
itaeli^  as  well  as  of  the  topics  before  adverted  to,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Deity  that  mankind  should 
always  yield  obedience  to  his  requirements. 

Or  to  look  at  the  objection  in  a  difierent  relation.  The 
question,  why  if  God  desires  men  always  to  obey  his  law^ 
does  he  not  always  lead  them  to  yield  obedience, — ^is  no- 
thing more  than  the  question,  why  if  it  is  best  that  men 
should*- as  they  are  now  situated — ^yield  a  complete  obe« 
dience  to  the  divine  law,  is  it  not  also  best — if  they  do  not — 
that  their  situation  should  be  so  changed  as  at  all  events  to 
induce  them  to  obey  ?  But  that  is  nothing  else  than  the  ques^ 
tion,  if  an  obedience  from  men  in  their  present  condition 
would  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  king- 
dom in  the  highest  d^ree, — since  they  do  not  yield  it, — ^wby 
if  their  condition  were  so  changed  as  to  induce  them  to 
obey,  would  not  an  obedience  from  them  in  that  condition 
exert  precisely  the  same  influence  ?  But  that  plfliioly  U 
•otfaing  more  than  the  question,  why  if  a  given  event  will 
produce  a  given  effect,  will  not  any  other  event  if  it  be  of 
Ijbe  sasiQ  8pecies,^*-no  matter  how  much  it  may  differ  im  ether 
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respects,— ^produce  tlie  sAme  effect  ?  Or  which  is  the  same 
thiog,  why  will  not  causes  which  afe  the  same  in  kind,^* 
however  much  tbey  may  differ  in  every  other  respect,  as  for 
example  in  magnitude  and  relations, — ^produce  precisely 
the  same  effects  ?  Can  any  thing  morfs  than  its  own  ridicu* 
lousness  be  necessary  to  show  the  impropriety  of  such  an  in- 
quiry ?  How  would  it  appear  were  it  urged  in  regard  to  any 
other  topic  ?  Wer^  it  for  example  asked,  why  if  such  an 
obedience  and  death  of  the  Lord  Jfssus  Christ  as  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  scriptures,  produce  such  efifects  aS 
they  do,  would  not  an  obedience  and  death  which  had  been 
wholly  invisible  to  men,  have  produced  precisely  the  same 
effects  ?-— or  if  that  ministry  which  the  apostle  Paul  exer- 
fiised  exerts  such  an  influence  as  it  does,  why  would  not 
precisely  the  same  influence  have  been  exerted  by  a  minit- 
try  which  had  never  been  opposed  as  was  that,  by  any  ene- 
mies without  the  church  like  those  who  persecuted  him  at 
Jerusalem,  Ephesus  and  Rome,  nor  by  any  within  like  the 
fiilse  teachers  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  and  which  conse- 
quently had  never  led  him  to  the  composition  of  any  such 
epistles  as  those  of  his  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  sa- 
cred volume  and  contribute  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
tte  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  ? 

Since  an  obedience  from  men  in  their  present  condition 
would  plainly  differ  very  essentially  from  an  obedience  in  a^ 
widely  different  condition, — as  for  example,  an  obedience^ 
rendered  against  the  opposing  influence  of  strong  temptation 
must  differ  very  greatly  from  one  rendered  where  none,  or 
at  most  only  very  inferior  temptation  exiBted,^t  manifestly 
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floes  not  follow  (faat  because  each  would  be  obedieuce,  the 
one  must  produce  precisely  the  same  effects  as  the  other ; 
BOW  therefore  that  the  same  reasons  exist  for  desiring  the  one 
aia  the  Dther.  Of  course  then  there  is  no  propriety  in 
making  the  inquiry,  why  if  it  is  best  that  the  one  should  he 
exerted,  it  is  oot  also  best  that  the  other  should. 

On  the  whole  then  as  the  objection  is  thus  manifestly 
without  force,  the  doctrine  must  be  regarded  as  sufficiently 
established,  that  God  desires  mankind  always  to  yield  obe* 
dience  to  his  law« 

The  so  general  disbelief  of  this  fact  so  plainly  revealed 
ia  the  scriptures,  and  so  obviously  deducible  from  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  zealous  inculcation  of  the  opposite 
▼lews  as  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  the  dictate  of 
leasoo,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
events  in  the  history  of  theology.     Those  who  have  re- 
jected it  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  error, — though  it  is 
indeed  little  less  discreditable  to  them  than  the  error  it- 
aelf, — by  overiooking  the  fact  that  men  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  their  actions,  and  contemplating  them  as  mere  ma- 
chines.    Thus  one  class  of  them  have  been  led  into  it  by 
their  belief  that  the  physical  nature  of  mankind  became  de- 
praved in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  such  a  manner,  that 
without  divine  grace  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  holi- 
ness.   For  thence, — regarding  it  as  God's  work  solely  to 
give  existence  to  holiness,  if  he  desires  it,  in  the  same  sense 
as  it  is  to  give  being  to  material  objects, — they  have  inferred 
Ifom  the  (act  that  he  has  not  actually  imparted  to  men  such 

grace  as  to  lead  them  to  universal  obedience,  that  he  docs 
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not  desire  it ;  and  then  again  from  that  position  that  it  is 
not  best  that  they  should  exercise  it.  The  other  class  of 
them  also  have  in  like  manner  been  led  into  it  by  their  doc- 
trine that  God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men.  For  thence, 
from  his  not  creating  any  more  obedience  than  he  does, 
they  have  inferred  that  he  does  not  desire  the  existence  of 
any  more ;  and  then  again  from  that  position,  that  it  is  not 
best  that  any  more  should  be  exercised. 

They  have  thus  reasoned  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
respecting  the  agency  of  God  in  relation  to  moral  actions 
and  to  material  objects ;  and  regarded  his  not  causing  the 
existence  of  any  more  holiness,  as  being  as  complete  proof 
of  his  not  desiring  it,  as  his  not  creating  any  more  animals 
plants  and  worlds  is,  of  his  not  desiring  any  more  of  them* 
But  how  immeasurably  ridiculous  is  this?  Man  a  mere 
machine !  Perception,  volition,  conscience,  love,  faith,  en- 
mity, holiness  and  sin,  nothing  more  than  mechanical  ope- 
rations !  And  what  then  is  the  Deity  but  the  most  dread 
trifier?  and  his  government  better  than  the  most  cruel 
farce  ? 

These  wretched  absurdities  are  however  hurled  to  the 
winds  in  mingled  laughter  and  execration  the  moment 
man  is  recognized  as  not  a  machine,  but  a  moral  agent,  the 
efficient  cause  of  his  voluntary  actions.  That  great  fact 
which  is  the  animating  soul  of  every  one  of  his  acts,  and  is 
inscribed  in  characters  of  light  on  every  measure  of  the  di- 
vine government,  like  the  sun  emei^ing  from  eclipse,  dissi- 
pates at  once  the  shroud  of  darkness  and  gloom  which  the^ 
common  scheme  throws  over  the  administration  of  God,  tmi 
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presenisit  to  tbc  eye  in  all  its  appropriate  god-like eonsisten- 
cy  reciitudeand  benevolence.  The  propriety  of  every  part 
of  it  is  then  seen  and  felt ; — of  his  requiring  men  to  exert 
actions,  because  they  possess  efficiency  to  exert  them  ;  of  his 
employing  motives  to  induce  them  to  obey  his  require- 
ments, because  they  are  the  means,  and  the  only  means  that 
can  excite  them  to  that  course  of  action  ; — of  his  rewarding 
and  punishing ^tbem,  because  they  are  responsible  for  their 
actions  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Deity  is  for  his  : — and 
of  his  desiring  them  to  act  as  he  requires,  though  he  does  not 
employ  such  means  as  actually  to  lead  them  to  do  it, — ^be- 
cause  the  question  whether  it  is  best  that  men  should  obey, 
is  totally  diiferent  from  the  question  whether  it  is  best  that 
Gad  should  at  all  events  cause  them  to  yield  obedience ; — that 
is,  the  question  whether  it  is  best  for  men  in  a  given  set  of 
circumstances  to  yield  obedience,  is  totally  different  from 
the  question  whether,  if  they  will  not,  it  is  best  for  God  so  to 
alter  their  circumstances^ — ^by  using  more  inducements, — ^as 
to  lead  them  to  comply  with  his  requirements.  In  short, 
the  government  of  the  Most  High  is  vindicated  from  all 
those  appalling  objections  which  lie  against  it  on  the  com* 
raon  scheme,  and  is  seen  to  be  characterized  by  that  recti- 
tude wisdom  and  grace  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  is  rendered  worthy  of  his  character ;  and  the 
agency  and  responsibility  of  man  are  placed  in  that  atti- 
tude which  accord  at  once  with  the  representations  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience. 

This  discussion  authorizes  several  conclusions  in  regard  to 
other  topics,  which  deserve  attention. 
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The  fact  estaUnhed  re^pectiag  fhe  desires  of  tbe  Deity 
ID  regard  to  the  actions  of  men  demonstrates  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  human  actions,  to  be  errb-- 
neous. 

For  since  he  desires  men  always  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  law,  aiid  it  is  thence  certain  from  his  wisdom  that 
it  is  best  they  should  act  in  that  manner ;  it  is  manifest  both 
from  his  wisdom  and  his  wishes  that  were  he  the  efficient 
cause  of  their  actions  be  would  create  all  of  them  con* 
formable  to  his  law.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  they  are  not 
all  of  that  character,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  the  efficient 
author  of  them. 

It  demonstrates  the  doctrine  that  the  physical  nature  of 
man  became  depraved  by  the  fall,  to  be  erroneous  also.  * 

For  that  doctrine  represents  it  as  a  physical  impossibility 
that  men  should  yield  any  more  obedience  than  they  do 
while  no  more  grace  is  given  them  to  remedy  that  defect  of 
their  nature.  But  it  is  certain  that  God  does  not  desire 
physical  impossibilities  from  them.  It  were  as  absurd  to 
regard  him  as  desiring  them  to  exert  a  species  of  agency  of 
which  they  are  utterly  incapable,  as  it  would  be  to  suppose 
him  to  desire  the  existence  of  any  other  class  of  events  for 
which  no  adequate  cause  exists.  The  fact  then  of  his  de- 
siring them  always  to  act  conformably  to  the  injunctions  of 
his  law,  demonstrates  that  they  are  not  physically  incapa- 
ble of  yielding  that  obedience,  and  therefore  not  infected 
with  any  such  depravity  as  the  doctrine  in  question  ascribes 
to  them. 
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It  abo  deoMMttteteB  the  doctrine  that  God  hts  decreed 
att  the  actions  of  Bien  to  be  incorrect. 

As  it  18  bis  choice  tbat  tbey  should  always  yield  obedience 
to  his  WWy  he  manifestly  cannot  have  decreed  their  disobe- 
dience to  it.  For  what  is  his  decree  but  simply  a  dttermi- 
nertton  by  kU  own  tfficitncy  to  give  existence  to  something 
which  he  chooses  should  exist?  To  suppose  therefore 
that  he  decrees  the  disobedience  of  men,  is  in  terms  to  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  therefore  to  sup- 
pose in  contradiction  to  what  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
is  not  his  choice  that  they  should  always  obey. 

**  With  what  purpose  then,''  it  will  perhaps  be  asked, 
^  does  God  prospectively  view  the  disobedience  of  men  ?  In- 
asmuch as  he  foresees  it  and  is  able  to  prevent  it,  he  mani- 
festly must  have  some  design  in  regard  to  it." 

He  contemplates  it  simply  with  the  design  of  permitting 
men,  who  are  the  efficient  causes  of  it,  to  exert  it.  His 
purpose  has  the  relation  of  a  decree  to  those  events  only  of 
which  he  is  the  efficient  cause.  To  those  of  which  other 
beings  are  the  efficient  causes,  it  has  the  mere  relation  of 
an  intention  to  allow  them  to  exert  their  efficiency  in  giving 
existence  to  those  events. 

Finally,  it  may  be  seen  from  this  discussion  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  teachers  of  religion  should  never  introduce 
doctrines  into  their  theolc^ical  systems,  which, — however 
specious  they  may  in  other  rospects  seem, — ^are  irreconcila- 
ble, or  which  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  show  are  not  irrecon- 
cilable, with  the  doctrines  plainly  taught  in  the  scriptures. 
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All  truths  are,  of  course,  consistent  with  each  other ;  and 
all  which  are  comprehended  will  consequently  be  seen  to  be 
mutually  consistent.     It  can  never  happen,  therefore,  that 
any  of  which  a  tolerable  knowledge  is  possessed  can  wear 
the  aspeqt  of  total  inconsistency.     When  then  a  theol(^- 
cal  proposition  which  while  contemplated  separately  may 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  very  convincing  evidence,  is  found 
on  comparison  to  be  contradictory  to  what  the  scriptures 
teach,  or  at  least  incapable  of  being  made  to  appear  compa- 
tible with  what  they  teach,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
that  proposition  is  not  correct,  and  it  should   therefore 
however  specious  it  may  be,  be*  abandoned  as  erroneous. 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  cause  of  religion  had  such  a 
course  been  always  pursued  ?  And  how  many  myriads,  per- 
haps, had  then  never  fallen  under  the  temptations  which 
have  proved  fatal  to  their  well  being  ?     The  church  would 
then  have  never  heard  of  the  doctrine  that  God  has  decreed 
the  actions  of  men, — nor  that  he  creates  all  their  actions,— 
nor  that  he  does  not  desire  them  always  to  obey  his  law, — 
nor  that  their  physical  nature  became  corrupted  by  the  fall 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  obedience — nor  that  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  is  transferred  to  his  posterity, — nor  that  the 
guilt  of  those  for  whom  Christ  made  atonement  is  transferr- 
ed to  him, — ^nor  that  his  obedience  is  transferred  to  those  for 
whom  he  died, — nor  that  he  is  not  divine, — ^nor  that  be  did 
not  die  for  all  mankind, — ^nor  that  none  of  mankind  will  pe- 
rish.    For  not  one  of  those  doctrines  is  expressly  inculcated 
in  the  sacred  volume,  nor  has  ever,  it  is  believed,  been 
pretended  to  be  explicitly  taught  there.     On  the  contrary, 
they  are  nothing  more  than  mere  inferences  from  what  the 
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scriptures  teach,  or  what  ia  for  some  other  reason  regarded  as 
true.  Nor  is  there  one  of  them  which  is  not  manifestly  in- 
consistent with  many  things  plainly  taught  in  the  scrip- 
tures, nor  which,  it  is  believed,  it  has  ever  been  pretended 
is  not  at  least  apparently  inconsistent  with  what  they  in- 
culcate. Instead  of  their  being  regarded  as  indubitably 
consistent  with  the  word  of  God,  myriads  of  minds  have 
employed  their  enei^ies  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  that 
notwithstanding  appearances,  they  are  not  in  reality  incon- 
sistent with  it ;  and  a  deluge  of  volumes  devoted  to  the  same 
object  has  been  poured  upon  the  world.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing aiJ  their  obvious  and  felt  contrariety  to  the  decisions  of 
revelation,  those  doctrines  are  confidently  believed  and  zea- 
lously inculcated  as  divine  truth,  simply  because  when  con- 
templated without  any  reference  to  what  the  word  of  God 
incuJcates  contradictory  to  them,  they  may  be  plausibly  de- 
duced from  other  positions  which  are  believed  to  be  true. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  is 
a  mere  inference  obtained  in  that  manner  from  the  scriptu- 
ral doctrine  that  God  is  just.  For  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
just,  it  is  inferred  that  he  must  punish  sin  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  deserts ; — and  thence  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
inflict  its  full  punishment  on  those  who  are  saved,  it  is  in* 
ferred  that  it  was  inflicted  on  their  substitute  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  atoned  for  them  ; — and  then  again 
from  the  supposed  fact  that  all  the  demands  of  justice  were 
satisfied  on  those  for  whom  he  suffered,  it  is  inferred  that 
none  for  whom  he  suffered  can  fail  of  salvation  ; — ^and  then 
again  from  the  fact  that  but  a  part  of  mankind  actually  at- 
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tain  saltation,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  he  cannot  have 
made  atonement  for  any  except  that  part. 

In  direct  contradiction  however  to  this  conclusion  the 
scriptures  expressly  declare  that  he  gave  himself  a  propi- 
tiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  their  state- 
mentsf  offers  and  exhortations  which  have  any  reference  to 
it  precisely  harmonize  with  that  declaration,  and  proceed  on 
the  ground  that  it  expresses  the  fact.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  total  glaring  and  felt  inconsistency  between  the  conclu- 
sion and  what  the  scriptures  teach,  it  is  held  and  taught  with 
the  boldest  assurance  that  the  conclusion  alone  expresses 
the  truth  of  God,  and  that  the  declaration  is  at  once  su- 
premely false  and  absurd ! 

How  much  wiser  were  it  ever  to  r^ard  whatever  the 
scriptures  teach  as  indubitably  the  truth,  and  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  reasonings  which  produce  results  contradic* 
tory  to  them—- however  specious  they  may  be — ^are  by  that 
fact  alone  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous  ? 

God  grant  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  that  wis* 
dom  shall  be  exercised.  It  will  constitute  an  illustrious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  religion  ; — the  epoch  of  its  extrica- 
tion from  the  admixtures  of  human  error,  and  the  doroina-* 
tion  of  human  folly  which  have  for  so  many  ages  tarnished 
and  enthralled  it. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Tbb  aofhor  of  ihe  discasgion  in  the  November  Number 
of  the  Christiaii  Spectator  respecting  ^*  Edwards'  Views  of 
Original  Sin'' — the  object  of  which  is  to  vindicate  Edwards 
from  the  chaige  of  having  taught  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravitjr,— -solicits  an  examination  of  his  statements  on 
the  subject,  and  an  exhibition  of  any  inaccuracies  which 
maj  be  tiiou^t  to  be  discovered  in  them. 

The  inquiry  respecting  Edwards'  views  on  that  topic-— 
in  which  his  philosophy  as  well  as  theology  is  deeply  con- 
cerned— were  highly  interesting  if  contemplated  in  no  other 
Telerence  than  to  his  distinguished  talents  and  reputation ; 
Init  is  rendered  by  recent  controversy,  and  by  its  bearing 
OD  the  dieology  of  the  present  day,  of  uncommon  conse- 
quence, and  seems  destined  by  the  decisions  in  which  it 
ahall  terminate  to  exert  an  inwortant  influence  on  the  inte- 
wevtM  of  religion.    The  doctrine  of  Edwards— whatever  it 


may  be  thought  to  be— is  undoubtedly,  in  its  most  essential 
features,  still  generally  held  by  the  clergy  and  churches* 
The  controversy  respectnig  it  is  consequently  scarcely  less 
concerned  with  their  doctrine  than  his,  and  the  judgment 
which  shall  be  generally  formed  in  regard  to  its  truth  or  er- 
roneousness  must  necessarily  go  far  toward  determining 
whether  it  shall  continue  to  be  held .  ai|d  inculcated  as  the 
doctrine  of  Revelation,  or  yield  to  the  prevalence  of  other 
and  essentially  different  views*  It  claims  therefore,  and 
must,  it  is  believed,  sooner  or  later  engage  the  attention  of 
the  religious  public,  and  merits  the  moat  serious  enlightened 
and  impartial  consideration. 

To  the  views  of  Edwards*  doctrine  presented  by  the 
writer  referred  to-^who  subscribes  himself  T.  R. — 1  not 
only  cannot  assent  as  in  every  respect  correct,  but  am  not 
able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  even  merits  the  praise  of 
accuracy  in  any  one  of  its  important  particulars.  Accord- 
ing to  his  representation  the  ascription  to  Edwards  of  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  a  total  misrepresentation. 
He  not  only  has  not  expressly  taagbt  it  in  his  Treatise  on' 
Original  Sin,  but  no  trace  whatever  of  it  exists  in  that  work* 
On  the  contrary  he  explicitly  disclaims  it,  and  all  those 
of  his  terms  statements  and  arguments  which  are  imagined 
to  teach  or  involve  it,  express  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
fact,  that  through  the  influence  of  some  cause  which  js  ex- 
ternal to  their  nataro  mankind  have  a  tendency  to  sin ;-» 
or  in  other  words  merely,  fluft  there  is  ^^  soimihing  concBrn^ 
ed  in  bringing  sin  topau^  which  is  Hie  foundation  of  its  con- 


staiicy  or  strong  preTailing  probabiHijf  but  which  is  stiH 
noi  an  essenital  attribute  ofmav?s  natur%^^^ — so  that  ^^  it  is 
perfectly  consisteDt  with  his  notion  of  tendency  to  sin  that 
it  should  depend  on  man^s  exteroal  circumstances,  and 
wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  circi:imstances*'' — CAm- 
fian  Spectator  far  J^hrtembtr  J  p»  d68-9. 

Jost  the  reverse  of  this  is  however  in  my  apprehension 
the  fact.  1  regard  Edwards  as  exhibiting  the  original  sin 
which  he  ascribes  to  manidnd  as  a  physical  depravity,  and 
that  not  in  a  few  scattered  passages  merely,  but  uniformly 
ttiroughout  his  work.  All  his  definitions,  statements,  theo- 
riesy  arguments  and  phraseology,  appear  to  me  so  obviously 
and  unequivocally  to  express  it,  as  to  render  the  ascription 
to  them  of  any  other  meaning  totally  unauthorized. 

What  the  views  of  Edwards  actually  are,  is  undoubtedly 
capabie  of  being  ascertained  and  demonstrated  clearly 
enough  to  dissipate  all  rational  doubt  and  terminate  the 
controversy  respecting  it.  No  insuperable  or  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties can  be  imagined  to  pertain  to  the  subject.  The 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  not  so  unintelligible  that 
it  cannot  be  defined,  nor  so  like  the  opposite  doctrine  that 
it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it,  or  that  any  danger  can  ex- 
ist of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other*  Nor  are  the  views 
of  Edwards  so  crude  or  contradictory,  or  so  equivocally  or 
indeterminately  expressed  that  nothing  can  with  certainty 
be  ascertained  in  regard  to  them.  On  flie  contraiy  it  is  be- 
lieved few  questiona  are  less  embarrassed  by  difficulties  of 
that  kind. 
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To  decide  then  whether  Edwards'  views  are  what  T  as- 
cribe to  him,  or  not,  it  is  proper  first  to  determine  what  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is,  and  what  maj  be  regard* 
ed  as  amounting  to  an  inculcation  of  it. 

That  doctrine  then  teaches  that  tke  physical  nature  of 
man  is  depraved.  A  physical  depravity  of  the  soul  is  of 
course  a  physical  attribute,  a  created  attribute  of  its  sub- 
stance, inhering  in,  and  contributing  to  make  up  its  nature 
and  constitute  it  what  it  is,  and  is  as  distinct  therefore  from 
all  its  operations  and  all  external  relations  circumstances 
and  objects  as  is  the  soul  itself,  and  as  independent  of  all 
.  those  operations  and  objects  for  its  existence  and  nature. 

The  physical  depravity  predicated  of  the  soul  consists 
according  to  the  lowest  representation  of  it,  in  the  soul's 
being  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  wholly  adapted  and  prone 
to  sin,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  own  constitution  and  at- 
tributes necessarily  cause  it  to  sin  in  all  its  moral  actions, 
and  render  it  incompetent  to  exert  any  other  kind  of  agen- 
cy. In  addition  however  to  this  it  is  perhaps  always  im- 
plied, and  Edwards  and  many  others,  especially  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  expressly  represent  that  it  is  sinful  iu 
being  of  such  a  nature  and  deserving  of  punishment^  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  for  exerting  sinful  actions ;  and  the  doc- 
trine will  in  the  present  discussion  be  considered  as  inclu- 
ding this  representation. 

Thus  Calvin  defines  original  sin  as  ^^  an  hereditary  <&- 
pravity  and  corruption  of  our  nature  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  ffou/— which  first  mak^s  us  obnoxious  to  the  wrath 


Hf  Godj  and  iStien produces  in  us  those  toorks  which  the  scrip- 
tores  denominate  the  works  of  thejlesh*^^ 

It  is  represented  bj  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  as  a  ^^fauti 
and  corrvftion  of  the  nature  of  every  f7ian..««.wherebj  man 
h  of  his  own  nature  ineUned  to  evt/,''  and  which  '^  deserveth 
Cod's  wrath  and  damnationJ^'* 

The  diTines  at  Dort  used  the  foliowiog  language  respect- 
ing it.  ^  All  men  are  bom  the  children  of  wrath^  unfit  for 
every  good  connected  with  salvation,  prone  to  eml,  dead  in 
ttn  and  the  senrants  of  sin,  sind  witliout  the  Holy  Spirit 
regeaerating  them  they  neither  will  nor  can  return  to  God, 
amesid  their  depraved  nature,  nor  dispose  themselves  for  i(8 
amendment*^' 

Bat  the  doctrine  as  often  exhibited,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  merely  attributes  to  human  nature  an  incapacity 
for  obedience,  or  ascribes  to  it  an  attribute  that  necessarily 
causes  it  to  sin,  without  so  expressly  representing  it  as  in 
itself  sinftth  Thus  Dr.  Scott  says  ^'  all  capacity  of  de^ 
lighting  in  the  holy  services  and  spiritual  Worship  of  Goi 
i$  extinct  in  every  descendant  of  Adam,  tall  the  spirit  of  Kfe 
in  Christ  Jesus  restores  divine  life  to  the  soul  by  regenera- 
tion.'' Mr.  Wilberforce  describes  it  as  <*  a  principle  of 
cormption''  that  is  the  cause  that  men  sin.  His  language 
is  **  Mich,  [fliat  all  men  are  sinners,]  must  be  confessed  to 
be  the  state  of  fiicts ;  and  how  can  this  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  supposition  than  that  of  some  original  taints  some 
radical jninc^  of  corruption?  All  other  sohitiona  are  un- 
satis&ctoiy,  whilst  thcpofM  cause  which  has  been  assigned 


does  abundantly  account  for  the  effect  Thus  then  it  ap« 
pears  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  proved  by  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  as  has  been  deemed  conclusive  in 
establishing  the  existence  and  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the 
principle  of  gravitation.^' 

Such  then  being  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  to  in- 
culcate it  is  to  teach  that  the  physical  nature  of  roan  is 
depraved,  or  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  such  that 
its  own  constitution  and  attributes  necessarily  cause  it  to 
sin  in  all  its  moral  agency,  and  as  on  that  account  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Edwards  presents  such  m, 
view  of  the  nature  and  depravity  of  mankind,  or  on  the 
contrary  only  teaches  that  there  is  ^^  something  concerned 
in  bringing  sin  to  pass  which  is  not  an  essential  attribute^' 
of  their  nature.    If  he  ascribes  moral  depravity  to  their 
physical  nature  in  distinction  from  their  actions  and  condi* 
tipn,  or  represents  their  nature  as  destitute  of  the  attributea 
requisite  to  the  exercise  of  holiness,  and  so  constituted  as  to 
be  adapted  only  for  the  exertion  of  ainftil  actions — in  such 
a  manner  that  it  of  course  and  necessarily  exerts  those  ac* 
tionsin  all  its  moral  agency ,<-^nd  then  on  that  account  de- 
nominates it  *^  depraved,  corrupt,  odious,  abominable," 
<^  guilty ,''  and  *'in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful,'^  he  must  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity.  And  that  such  are  his  representations,  his  defini*^ 
tions,  plan  of  reasoning,  ai^uments,  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture,  express  declarations,  and  current  phraseology  all  con- 
cur iti  rendering  most  abundantly  apparent. 
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L  He  presents  tb  us  that  doctrib^  iit  bis  definitidiii  (tf 
Ordinal  Sin. 

**By  original  siD^  be  Mays  «  as  Ae  phrase  das  beeii  ftidfet  ddMttidAly. 
tned  by  dirines  is  meant,  the  innaU  nnftd  depramty  tf  the  hearU  Bttf 
yet  when  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  spoken  of,  it  is  vulgarly  litideN 
stood  in  that  latitnde  as  to  include  not  only  ike  depramiy  t^nahtrey  biit 
the  imputation  of  AdamUfinl  m.— «t  shall  in  the  first  place  cotisidtf 
this  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  cdrruption  (^  nature.^  *<  At  dU  mordi 
fualitiee^  all  principUs  either  of  virtue  or  vice  lie  in  the  dupoeitiim  of  ike 
hearty  I  shad  consider  #bether  we  ha^e  any  evidence  that  the  heart  df 
man  is  naturally  q^  a  corrupt  and  evil  diepoaiiion.  'hns  is  stfeiraonsiy 
denied  by  many  late  writers  who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  on* 
ginal  sin. — The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  disposi* 
tiavi  or  tendency  is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general  m  evmU^ 
especially  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  above  all  when 
Ibe  effect  oreveiit  continues  the  tame  through  great  and  various  Opp6- 
aitioQ — ^mncb  and  miknifold  force  and  means  used  to  the  contrary  net 
prevailing  to  hinder  the  effect.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  prevalence 
of  effeHt  is  denied  to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  in  eaiUet  oM 
a^enit;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
•r^nal  sin  that  if  in  the  course  of  events  it  universally  or  generally 
proves  that  mankind  are  actually  corrupt^  this  would  be  an  evidence  of 
m  prior  cortupi  propensity  in  the  world  tf  mankind^  whatever  may  be 
aaid  by  some  which  if  taken  with  its  plain  oooseqnenoes  may  seem 
to  imply  a  denial  of  this.^ 

**  But  for  the  greater  cl^mess  it  may  be  pfV>per  hefe  td  ptetmie  dde 
eonsideration  that  is  of  great  importance  in  tbis  controversy,  and  ii 
very  much  overlooked  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in 
their  disputing  against  it,  which  is  this— That  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  true  tendenty  of  the  fUOural  'or  innatt  diepoeitidn  df  man?s  Astor^ 
which  appears  to  be  its  tendency  when  we  consider  things  as  tbey  aie 
m  themtehet  or  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposition  of  divine 
grace.  Thw  thai  Hate  <f  manU  nature^  thai  ditpotition  ofthetniHdik 
tobekmkedupooasm/am^periitCMNitwbicbas  it  'n  in  iieeff  iende  jtif 
eactremtiy  pemAaout  conteqmncee.  IT  there  be  any  thing  tn  the  naturi 
ff  man  whereby  he  has  on  linivertal  uh/aUing  itndeiuay  to  thai  fhMU  tvilf 
which  according  to  the  real  nature  and  tme  demerit  of  things  as  ih^ 
•re  in  themselves  implies  bis  utter  rain,  that  most  be  looked  eperi  se 
easei/  tendency  or  propmuity*** 
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''AndtlMBitiimit  be  jrwMnbeMd  tluititis  m  motv/iqMwiC^  wa 
are  speaking  of,  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  such 
depniTitj  do  not  appear  1>y  a  Undmcy  to  a  had  tffed  w  inue^  it  Is  « 
wmralimimcy  to  sneh  an  issue  that  is  the  thiqg  to  be  taken  into  the 
*  aocoimt  A  moral  tendency  or  influence  is  by  deitrL  Then  nwy  it 
be  said  manVnalure  or  ftofe  if  aUmd%d  wUh  a  pernicUma  or  deitrudiwe 
iemdeney  tn  a  wunral  sentej  when  it  tends  to  that  which  dorses  ndtery 
xmd  dutruetion»  And  therefore  it  equally  shows  the  moral  deprami^ 
qf  the  fyalwre  f^f  mankxnd  in  their  present  state,  whether  that  natai» 
be  nniTersally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency  to  destructive  yea- 
geance  adiuaUy  exeadedt  or  to  their  deaervuig  misery  and  rain,  or  to 
their /iiiC  ea^KMedaest  to  destruction,  however  that  fatal  cansequence 
maybe  prevented  by  grace,  or  whatever  the  actual  event  heJ^'^Mldw* 
irorfci,eo^6.p.  129. 133. 

In  these  definitioiis  then  with  which  he  commences  hit 
Treatise,  he  represents  original  sin  as  a  ^'' depraviijp^  and 
^  torrupiion  of  nature^^^ — as  a  creeUd  depravity^  designat- 
ing it  as  ^^tnna^e^'  and  ^^prior'^  to  actions-^^s  the  caun  thai 
mm  exert  sinful  etctiansj  exhibiting  them  as  its  effects,  anA 
inferring  from  them  its  existence, — and  finally  as  a  blamea- 
Ue  iqfravitjfj  denominating  it  '^moraV  "sinfiil,"  *^wH 
and  pemicioQs.'*  One  woald  imagine  these  quotationa 
alone  were  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy  respecting 
feds  friirwi,  if  his  definitions  and  statement  are  to  have  any 
infloence  on  the  decision.  No  one  surely  can  persuade 
Ikimself  that  in  their  most  obf  tons  meaning  <hey  teach  the 
doctrine  which  T.  R.  ascribes  to  him,  nor  that  it  is  credible 
tfiat  had  he  designed  to  define  that  doctrine,  he  would  have 
selected  such  terms  to  express  it. 

II.  His  statement  of  his  object  and  plan  of  argument  19 
the  Treatise  presents  similar  evidence  that  his  doctrine  is 
that  of  physical  depravity. 


II 


««HMfteg»»  he  reuaiftfr  "fMnbtd  tese  tliiiiBi^^-4h» 

ddbitma  wbicb  bave  been  quoted  and  other  explanalionB 

i»imi]g  UsiBtrodoctioB— ^^^  I  now  proceed  to  wf^ 

<«Tltet  nflnJdnd  are  all  nfttanDy  in  roch  a  stftCe  «•  is  atttoiled  With* 
eat  USSt  vitb  Hum  ooimqiieDce  or  issue,  that  they  mnreBsaUy  nm  them* 
aelres  into  tiiat  which  is  io  effect  their  own  utter  eternal  perdition,  as 
Bein^  fioaHj  accursed  of  God  and  the  subjects  of  his  remediless  wratH 


leaded  with  a  ftopentiUy  tf  nature  which  is  prenahnt  and  effiuMml  to 
mtiA  an  issue  ;  and  that  therefore  their  Jfature  U  Corrupt,  and  Dejnwh 
adwHtk  a  MartU  Deptxmiil^  thai  amcunU  ip  cwrf  twyfaf  ffcdr  utter  tw>* 


^  Here  I  would  first  consider  the  truth  of  the  proposition  and  then 
am  iha  certuatf  of  the  cooseqaences  which  1  infto  iiraai  iL 
If  hoth  can  he  clearly  and  certainly  prored,  then  I  trust  none  will  de- 
ny hut  that  tK$  dodrme  of  original  depraviiy  it  endeni^  and  so  the 
Meenessqf  Dr.  Taykn^  scheme  demonstratsd',  the  gieafesT  part  of 
vhew  hook  caUsd  Tie  Scripiare  Dodtrim  of  Original  Qn^  Me.  it 
agamtl  tke  dodrme  of  trwiafs  dejproanJty,  He  speaks  of  theconyeyance 
of  a  tamegl  and  tinful  nature  to  Adam^  posterity,  as  ifte  grand  poini 
to  hepraaaiiffikenutinlainttm^tke^Mnha  tf  enjjpwal  swi*^— p>  197* 

Now  if  langaage  has  anjrneaniog,  Ae  ionnal  and  deft* 
nke  expoeition  which  he  here  gives  of  his  design  uid  piaa 
of  executing'  it,  sorely  renders  it  as  certain  as  any  dedans 
tion  firom  him  conU  Oat  it  was  his  object  to  denxmstrate 
the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity.  He  afSnns^  and  pro- 
poses to  prove  the  praporition,  that  manidnd  are  all  nato* 
raRy  in  soch  a  state  that  fhey  universally  ran  themselvei 
intonii,  and  Aereby  into  an  expoiednetr  to  mm;-— tfiea 
from  that  foot  mfkrt  and  proposes  to  prove  the  propriety 
of  tbe  inference,  that  tke  natural  etate  of  the  mind  of  man 
18  attended  wifli  a  prapensittf  of  nature  which  is  prevalent 
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§tld  effeelual  to  tuch  an  Mme  ;  and  iken  again  fr^m  ikai  ngh 
fiasedfact  m/«r^  and  proposes  to  demonstrate  it,  that  their 
/faftire  is  Corrupt  0nd  Depraved  with  a  Moral  Depravity 
that  amoiuits  lo,  and  implief  their  utter  undoings  There 
purely  therefore  oever  was  a  deaiga  of  demonstrating  a 
doctrine  ipore  plainly  and  une(][uivocal|y  expressed  thao 
)ie  here  announces  the  intention  of  proving  that  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  corrupt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravi- 
ty, nor  a  plan  proposed  for  the  accon^plishment  pf  an  ob? 
jeot,  whose  nature  showed  it  to  be  designed  for  its  attaia- 
ipent  more  clearly,  than  this  plan  demonstrates  that  it  was 
bis  object  to  prove  that  doctrine*  No  other  meaning  caa 
be  assigned  to  his  language,  nor  any  other  object  ascribed 
to  bis  aiigument  without  the  inost  obvious  misconstruction 
of  them*  What  for  example  can  his  two  inferences  mean 
if  according  to  T.  R/s  representation  it  was  not  his  design 
to  teach  that  tbf  physical  nature  of  man  is  depraved,  but 
o&ly  ikJ^t  there  is  ^^  something  concerned  in  bringing  sin  to 
pass  which  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  man's  nature," 
but  d^p^nds  ^^  wholly^'  on  his  ^*  external  circumstances  ?" 
Propose  to  prove  from  the  fact  that  all  men  sin,  that  their 
lutture  is  the  cause  of  their  sinniqg,  and  then  from  th^t  fact 
tbf^t  '^  th^ir  nature^^  itself  *'  is  corrt^t  and  depraved  mth 
a  moral  depravi^j'*^  apd  yet  after  all  neither  believe  nor 
dfsign  to  prove  either  of  these,  but  precisely  the  opposite 
pofitiop  that  the  cause  concerned  in  bringing  pin  to  pass  is 
rfiholljf  external  to  their  nature!  Does  such  H  course  ac- 
^l4  with  the  perspicacity  aud  logical  accuracy  of  Ed- 
wjirds  ? 
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To  Ihe  oliject  which  he  tbas  proposed  tod  method  which 
he  marked  oat  for  its  attainment,  he  rigidly  adhered 
throng  lu8  whole  argument.  He  fint  demonstrated  his 
proposition  '*  that  all  mankind  come  into  the  world  in  sacb 
a  state  as  without  fail  comes  to  this  issue,  namely  the  uni- 
▼ersai  commission  of  sin,  or  that  every  one  who  comes  to 
net  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent  is  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree guilty  of  sin,''  and  ^*  that  all  sin  deserves  and  exposes 
to  otter  and  eternal  destruction  under  God's  wrath  and 
eurse." — p.  137. 

After  establishing  this  proposition  in  his  first  section,  he 
proceeded  in  his  second,  to  draw  from  it  and  demonstrate 
Itta  first  inference,  that  ^^  it  follows  from  the  proposition 
proved  in  the  foregoing  section  that  all  mankind  are  un- 
der the  inilaence  of  a  prevailing  effectual  tendency  in 
their  nature  to  that  sin  and  wickedness  which  implies  their 
utter  and  eternal  ruin."     His  language  is, 

**  7%e  prppMition  laid  down  beiog^  proved  the  coDseqiienoe  of  it  rs* 
BHuns  to  be  made  oot,  vis.  that  <Ae  mtmf  ^  man  has  a  naiuraliemim- 
ey  cr  propenriiy  to  that  event  which  has  been  shown  aniversallj  and 
wlillilily  to  take  place,  aad  that  this  is  a  wnrvfi  amd  deproMd  prO' 
jKsiMJ^f.  I  shall  here  consider  the  foimer  part  of  this  Gonsequcnce, 
namely,  whether  such  an  aniTersal  ooostant  infallible  event  is  truly 
a  proof  of  the  being  of  any  tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event,  leav- 
mg  the  efil  and  oomiptnatora  of  soisb  a  propensity  to  be  considered 
aaerwaids.*^— p.  144. 

This  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  showing  that  a  tending 
is  a  stated  prevalence  or  preponderation  in  the  nature  or 
state  of  comes  that  is  effectual  to  a  stated  prevalence  of  a 
particular  kind  of  effect^ — that  a  iiaUd  pr$val$nc6  of  atiji 
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effect,  in  ih$  natwn  md  Uate  of  its  cattf (v-udl  Unit  iin 
emm  ^thi  ^tei  m  fiie#lttvi-^4fae  ab  which  all  omb  can  iaio 
—lies  exclmvelj  in  ifotr  Mtare  and  not  manjr  e»lenio{  etr- 
«ttiiMlmce« ;  so  that  the  fiicl;  that  all  ama  skiy-*proTCd  ia 
his  pvopositionh^eaoiiitratsd  that  the  caoae  which  leads 
them  to  MB  lies  ia  their  natacew  Thb  topic  will  he  i^jjaiii 
adverted  to. 

Haviag  as  he  supposed  estahUshed  ttu  pcaitimi,  ha 
proceeded  in  bis  third  section  to  demonstrate  the  eliiev 
part  of  his  first  infereace — ^ttiat  that  tendencj  to  sia  is 
eompr  end  JUprwoad^  and  then  &om  that  sopposed  fiuet 
to  draw  and  densoostrate  his  second  infiBvence,  that  there* 
fere  kmman  mimre  %t$^  «^ts  c&nt^taniL  i^frmei.  aatfc  m 
moral  iqpntvifyj^^    His  langaay  i% 

"^natpropeBritjrwhieb  has  been  proTed-tobe  inthenstnrBof  «B 
naakiiid,  mint  be  a  «ify  ml  dqmtoed'  and  germeiom  laqpemi^^ 
mkiDg  it  manifest  that  the  mmlofman  as  it  is  6y  nature  is  in  a  corrmpt 
JbiUn  and-rmnei  date  wbichisilie  otiier  partef  titeeeose^neneednwe 
fttm  ttie  proposition  had  down  ui  oie  nwC  seetinfc* 

And  aftar  showing  that  (he  only  question  to  be  considerr 

ed  in  order  to  determine  whedier  man^  ^  nature  is  good  ot 

evil,  pure  or  corrupt,  souiid  or  ruined"  is,  whether  it  has 

such  a  tendencj  to  sin  as  he  had  eadeafioured  to  proTe  he> 

longs  to  it,  he  then  says, 

<<  Sorely  that  tendency  which  in  eSM  is  an  infallible  tendency  to 
eternal  destmction,  is  an  infimiefy dma^d  mtdpetakhm  feMkMy v 
and  IM  estem  ead/msw  j^  fliMtf  whiob  inqalies  aoeh  a  tsadea^ 
heaninJinUd^dreadfidandperrdci^  ''Apropensi- 

'  ty  to  that  sin  which  briogs  God^  eternal  wrath  and  corw  (wfaiob  has 
been  pnwed  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  man)  is  evii^  not  only  as  it  is 
calamitoas  and  aorrowfol  ending  in  great  Batorai  eril,  bat  as  it  is 
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F«r  by  Ihe  i«HN«ti*  H  tOBdi  to  fftol  Morcf  oiA 
fay  wfaioh  tbe  nifa|eet  becomes  odious  id  tbe  sight  of  God  and  liable  w 
Boch  to  be  condemned  and  utterly  rejected  and  cnrMd  by  him.  Thia 
elw  ndMi  Hevideni  that  fne  jlitfi  weicD  It  has  been  profed  nankind 
aieiaia  a  eornyljCate  ma  mora/ fmi«,  that  it  is  iacensistent  with  the 
felfifanenl  of  the  law  of  God  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  reotitode  and 
fpeodoeas.  That  tendency  whioli  is  opposite  to  that  which  the  moral 
lew  reqoirai  and  inaiBts  upon,  and  pione  to  that  whysh  the  moral  lav 
utterly  Ibrbids  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject  £>r»  is  doubtless  a 
totntpi  itwitncy  ei  e  fnoni*  jshm* 

**  80  that  tins  depravity  is  both  odMWi  and  ^Sim  ptrmaoui  fakd  enrf 
darfniffiw  in  (He  hi^iMt  aefuey  as  inevitably  Ending  to  that  which  im- 
plies maniB  eternal  ruin;  it  riiows  that  man  om  htii  hy  naturt  is  in  a 
rfyhrsftfe  enrfewtoeiteteie  ito  Ajylsii  jswse.  And  this  proves  that 
ne&4o  not  come  into  Ibe  wnrld/xflr/k<^  tnnocsfrfinthesightof  Gody 
and  wirhottt  any  jnst  ezposedness  to  bis  displeasure.  For  the  being  by 
nehx  mahd  and  rmmed  Mbt  «»  iht  hig^iea  tente^  is  not  consistent 

S«ch  me  hi$  repieieDtatioot  and  ai^gameots.  Fromflie 
fint  put  ^  J^  £f«t  ififefeBce^tlMt  tile  caEine  t^ 
lict  wbdHj  m  tbek  natuvo—he  rauons  tbat  as  fbe  efleet 
pndiiced  by  that  cauee  te  ^  inimtely  evil,"  tiie  cause  itself 
BHMt  abe  be  equally  evil  and  in  a  BKyral  sense ;  and  then 
ftom  thait  pesitioD  aigoes  m  accordance  with  his  second 
iafcronce,  tiiat  as  the  nature  of  man  has  such  a  depraved 
and  evil  cause  in  it,  it  must  itself  be  d^raved  and  evil  in 
tbe  sane  degree  andsease* 

Htsstateaseats  aftda^genentifhiis  render  it  as  obvious  as 
demonateatien  can  make  it,  tbat  the  doctrine  which  it  was 
his  object  to  establidi  is  tbat  «f  physical  depravity.  They 
show  condasively  that  be  eensidered  ihe  fact  tbat  men  sin 
as  they  do,  as  demonstrating  tbat  their  naturt  necessarily 
eaures  them  to  sin,  and  regarded  that  supposed  fact  as 
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evincing  that  <Ae»r  naiure  knlf  u  deprattdf  or  iii  ofliet 
Wordd  that  he  reasoned  respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind 
from  the  nature  of  the  acti&ns  which  it  exerts,  and  held  that 
it  is  becaase  it  is  itself  depraved  that  it  exerts  depraved  ac^ 
iions^  and  that  is  in  so  many  words  the  doctrine  of  physi- 
cal depravity. 

III.  He  exhibits  the  sante  views  in  bis  representations 
respecting  tendency  to  sin. 

His  statements  and  reasonings  respecting  this  subject  par- 
ticularly merit  the  reader's  extkmination,  as  they  famish 
much  from  which  he  can  both  learn  what  were  his  views 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  T.  R«'s 
representations,  who  in  contravention  to  Edwards'  express 
declaration  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nature 
—-not  in  the  circumstances  of  iiian«  and  of  course  there<* 
fore  that  it  is  a  physical  attribute — affirms  that  ^*  nothing 
appears''  in  #hat  Edwards  says  in  regard  to  it  ^<  like  the 
doctrine  that  a  propensity  or  tendency  to  sin  belongs  to 
human  nature  as  a  substantial  property  or  attribute,"  and 
that  *'  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  notion  of  tendency 
to  sin  that  it  should  depend  on  man's  ektemal  circumstan* 
ces,  and  wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  circumstances ;" 
which  he  intimates  Edwards  oonld  never  ^<  admit  and  yet 
maintain  this  tendency  to  be  a  substantial  attribute  of  man's 
nature  independent  of  all  circumstances." 

Edwards  first  defines  the  term  tendency  according  to  its 
general  use  in  the  following  language : 
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**  To  detenniiM  wbether  the  nnfailuigf  oomtapo  j  of  the  above  n^oiaA 
•rent  be  an  evideace  of  tendency  let  h  be  considered  irhat  can  be 
meant  by  tendency  bnt  a  prevailing  liableneis  oreipoeedness  to  «uch 
oranchan  event.    Wherein  consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but 
•ome  stBiled  prevalence  or  preponderation  in  the  natnre  or  state  of 
caoaea  or  occasions,  that  is  followed  by  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual  to 
a  stated  prevalence  or  comroooiiiss  of  any  particular  kind  of  effect  ? 
Or  aofmything'  in  the  permanent  state  of  things  concerned  in  bringing  ^ 
oertaia  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which  is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy  or 
sfronig  prevailing  probability  of  snch  an  event  f  If  we  mean  this  by  ten- 
dency (as  I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it.  bnt  this  or  somen 
thing  like  this,)  then  it  is  manifest  that  when  we  weea  stated  preoaienu 
pf  my  kmd  oj  effect  or  easnl,  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  in  the 
natnre  and  state  of  its  eemeee^    A  common  and  steady  effect  shows  that 
there  ia  some  wbene  a  preponderation  a  prevailing  exposedness  or  lia- 
Ueneaa  in  the  ||ate  of  things  to  whSit  comes  so  steadily  to  pass.    The 
Batnral  dictate  ttTjeason  shows  that  where  there  is  an  effect  there  is  n 
OBifse,  and  a  cause  tufficietA  for  the  effect,  because  if  it  were  not  suifi- 
cient  it  wonU  not  be  eifectnal ;  and  that  therefore  where  there  ism 
stated  ptevalence  of  the  effect  ther^is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.    We  obtain  a  notion  of  such 
m  Udog  as  tendency  no  other  way  than  by  observation  ;  and  we  can 
observe  nothing  but  events ;  and  it  is  the  commonness  or  constancy  of 
evento  that  g^ves  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  all  cases.    Thus  we  judge 
of  tendencies  m  the  natural  world.    Thus  we  judge  of  the  tenden- 
cies or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  ra-* 
tiooal  and  irrational  creatures.**  p.  145. 

He  18  thus  far  employed  in  stating  the  nature  of  tendency 
in  general,  and  represents  it  as  being  that  in  the  nature  or 
state  of  a  cause  by  which  it  is  that  it  uiufonnly  produces  a 
particular  kind  of  effect.  T*  R.  however  because  be  once 
«8es  Uie  word  occasions  in  his  definition  of  tendtncy  in  gt^ 
ntral^  seems  willing  to  have  it  beiieived  that  he  means  no^ 
thing  more  by  tendency  to  m  than  an  attribute  of  mere  oo- 
casioDs.    Such  an  inference  would  undoubtedly  have  been 

totally  unauthorized  bad  Rdwards  added  nothing  to  that 
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|;6ttefdT  df finltibn,  "btit  it  is  entirely  prccla<1ed  by  his  enpli- 
pitly  4f3fi<Mng  tendency  to  sin  as  a  fixed  cause*  After  show- 
ing that  a  stated  prevalence  of  an  effect  proves  that  there 
|8  n  stated  prevalence  in  its  cause,  he  remarks : 

"  Here  maj  be  obserred  the  weaktesB  of  thkt  objection  ajiparast  the 
Validity  of  the  argument  for  a  fixed  propensity  tosinyfYMn  the  eon* 
iftancy  and  tinf0ena/%  of  ike  e»ent,  that  Adfim  stooed  in  one  istaooe 
nHthaut  a  fixed  plropeoBity.  Without  doubt  a  mngie  event  is  an  eri- 
dence  that  there  vras  some  cause  Or  occasion  of  that  event ;  but  the 
thing  we  are  speokiog  of  is  m  fitted  cause.  Propemiiy  is  a  ttMted  con* 
^^^ed  ihk^.  We  justly  %r^pa»  that  o  Mtdied  tffiui,  must  have  a  ttaied 
ptmcy  and  truly  observe  that  we  obtaia  the  notiiv)  of  tendency  or  ekded 
prepotidenOim  «•  eoMea^  no  other  way  than  by  observing  a  HaUdpr^ 
'lnlm:e(fapartietl^  p,  14t. 

pendency  to  sin  then  is  a  cause — for  if  it  is  the  nature 
fr  state  of  a  oaane  it  is  of  course  the  cause  itself—which 
uniformly  produces  sin. 

This  tendency  to  »in.4ie  represents  as  exi$ibg  in  the 
created  nature  of  man.    He  says, 

f^  It  is  cBiantfBst  tbat.  this  teod^noy  which  has  been  proved,  doe^  not 
IBoasist  in  any  pai^oolav  eiiernal  ctrcu/nu^ances  that  some  or  many  are 
in  peculiarly  tempting  or  influencing,  their  minds,  but  is  inherent^  and 
ji  eeated  iq  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  wliich  thej 
parry  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  sttU  remain^  the  saMe  hew- 
^iver  ciroumstanoes  my^  differ." 

Let  the  reader  judge  whether  this  accoiUswtth  T.  R*^ 

Mltdtnent  that  *^  tiotbiog*  appears^?  in  what  Edwards  says 

^n  this  in^ject  *^  like  the  doctrine  that  a  propeneity  or  ten- 

cteocy  to  sin  belongs  tohuman  oatore  as  a  suhetantial  attri- 

hufe,'*  Md  that  *^  it  isperfectly  consistent  with  his  notion 

#f4endenipy  to  sin  tha^lt  ahmld  depend  on  man's  external 

fillNbtamstances,  and  wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  cir- 

cnngjstances*'*    fMwards  proceeds, 


IS  '^ 

**  Tor  H  n  implied  \ti  wbat  has  been  prored  and  shovn  to  be  ooi|^ 
fessed,  tbat  tlie  same  erent  comes  to  pass  io  all  ctreumttance*  that  aby 
<if  maakind  ever  are  ot  can  he  iindfi§in  the  vrorld*"  **  W^  htife  tb0 
nme  eyidence  that  the  propensity  io  this  case  lies  in  ike  nature  of  the 
iobject,  and  does  not  arise  from  any  particular  circunutance»y  as  we 
have  in  any  case  irhatsoever,  which  is  only  by  the  effects  appeafiog^ 
lx>  be  the  same  io  all  changes  of  time  and  plaoe,  and  noder  aU  varie- 
ties of  circomstances.  It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge  that  aniff  proh 
pensities  which  w^obserye  in  mankind  are  such  as  are  seated  in  their 
naittre  in  all  other  cases,  ft  is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propeo* 
sity  betwixt  the  sexes,  or  of  the  dispositions  which  are  exercised  ia 
any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  they  truly  belong  to  the 
iiatore  of  man,  because  they  are  observed  io  mankind  in  gener^ 
through  all  countries  nations  aod  ages,  and  in  all  conditions.**  p,  149* 

He  tbas  on  the  one  band  explicitly  declares  that  t^is 
tendency  to  sin  is  "inherent  and  seated  in  that  nature 
which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carry  with 
them  wherever  they  go  and  still  remains  the  same  bowev0r 
drcumstances  may  differ ;''  and  on  the  other  that  it  "  does 
Dot  consist  in  any  external  circumstances.'^  One  would 
imagine  this  most  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  even  the 
Oiost  incredulous.  If  it  is  not  it  surely  must  be  pronoun- 
ced impossible  to  state  an  article  of  belief  in  language  that 
shall  afford  any  certainty  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  thank 
T,  R.  to  point  out  a  topic  in  Edwards'  vdluminous  worka 
on  which  he  has  more  fully  and  unequivocally'expressed  an 
opinion,  or  to  advance  an  argument  to  sustain  his  denial 
that  Edwards  here  teaches  what  I  ascribe  to  him,  that  shall 
not  assume  what  will  furnish  materials  for  the  denial  with 
equal  propriety  and  plausibility  that  he  held  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  belief  which  he  ever  avowed. 

If  any  further  evidence  that  he  entertained  the  views 
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here  attributed  to  bim,  is  necessary,  it  is  furnished  by  his 
next  page,  which  will  alsf  present  the  reader  an  opportu- 
nity of  again  contrasting  his  statements  with  the  representa- 
tions of  T.  R» 

In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding  that  in  which 
be  affirms  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nature 
of  men — not  in  their  external  circumstances, — ^he  makes 
the  supposition  that  others,  instead  of  assenting  to  his  re- 
presentation, should  adopt  the  opposite  view.  His  laa- 
guage  is, 

^  If  any  should  say  though  it  he  eTideat  thatt  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  state  of  things  to  this  general  event,  that  all  mankind  should  fail  of 
perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin  and  incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin, 
and  also  that  this  tendency  does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circum- 
itances  of  any  particular  people  person  or  age,  yet  it  may  not  lie  in 
nan's  ruUwM,  but  in  ike  general  amHUtdion  and  frame  of  this  world  into 
which  men  are  bom :  Though  the  nature  of  man  may  be  good  withcAt 
any  evil  propensity  inherent  in  it,  yet  the  nature  and  universal  state  of 
tkie  eaHkly  w>rld  may  be  such  as  to  be  full  of  so  many  and  strong 
temptations  every  where,  and  of  such  a  powerful  influence  on  such  a 
creature  as  man  dwelling  in  so  infirm  a  body,  Stc.  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  may  be  a  strong  and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  thingi 
to  the  sin  and  eternal  ruin  of  everyone  of  mankind.^  p.  150. 

The  supposition — not  objection  as  T,  R.  calls  it — here 
stated  is,  that  two  of  the  positions  which  he  bad  employed 
himself  in  endeavouring  to  establish  should  be  admitted, 
namely,  ^'  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  state  of  things  to 
this  general  event  that  all  mankind  should  sin  and  incur  a 
demerit  of  eternal  ruin,  and  also  that  this  tendency  does 
not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  particu- 
lar person,^'  but  that  yet  after  all  it  should  be  held  that ''  it 
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may  not  lie  in  manN  nature^  but  id  the  general  constilulion 
and  frame  of  this  world.^^ 

T»  R.  in  bis  observations  on  Edwards^  answer  to  (his 
supposed  assomption,  represents  him  as  assenting  to  it  as 
precisely  what  he  had  himself  just  been  maintaining,  and 
therebj  proving  that  ^*  it  is  perfectlj  consistent  with  his  no- 
tioD  of  tendency  to  sin  that  it  should  depend  on  man's  ex- 
ternal circumstances.^'    His  language  is, 

**  The  above  abjection  Edwards  docs  oot  answer  bj  saying^  tbat  it 
merls  that  which  is  false,  bat  by  showing  that  it  amoanls  to  the  same 
thl»g  which  he  maiiitaiDS.  He  says  ^^  it  alters  not  the  case«"  i.  e.  the 
fact  is  the  saaae ;  man  in  bis  present  state  is  depraved  and  ruined  by 
propensities  to  sin,  [but  that  was  not  at  all  in  debate  here ;  bis  oppo- 
nents are  represented  in  the  supposition  as  admitting  all  tbat  be  had 
advanced  in  regard  to  it,]  whether  we  say  this  tendency  to  sin  arises 
from  bis  external  circumstances,  or  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
[Edwanls  however,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  passage  when  quo- 
fed,  advances  notbizig  of  that  kind,  but  what  he  says  is  tbat  the  fact 
tbat  man  is  depra? ed  and  ruined  in  his  present  state  by  a  tendency  to 
ain,  demonstrates  that  tbat  tendency  is  seated  in  his  nature,']  What  he 
contends  for  is  the  propriety  of  assuming  a  thing  to  be  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  univene  when  speaking  of  its  nature,  a  point  of  verbal  accura- 
cy [how  ?  assamiD^  a  thing  a  point  of  ^ierhcU  accuracy  ?]  which  cannot 
admit  of  much  debate-  [But  that  is  not  in  the  remotest  sense  the  ob- 
ject of  Edwards.  On  the  contrary  what  he  contends  for  is,  the  pro- 
priety of  regarding  the propensiliea  which  a  being  exhibits  when  in  Um 
proper plaee^  as  propensities  which  inhere  in  and  belong  to  its  nature.] 
It  is  then  perfectly  consistent  with  his  notion  of  tendency  to  sin  that 
it  should  depend  on  man's  external  circumstances,  aod  wholly  cease  by 
a  change  in  these  circumstances.  But  how  could  he  admit  this  and  yet 
•snaintain  this  tendency  to  be  a  substantial  attribute  of  mau^s  nature  in- 
dependent of  all  circumstanceB  ?^  ^ 

But  how  could  he  make  such  an  admission  after  having 

in  the  preceding  page  explicitly  and  repeatedly  declared 

that  this  tendency  does  not  lie  in  man^s  external  circum- 
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atauces,  but  ^'  is  iohererit  and  seated  in  that  nature  which  il 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  they  carrj  with  them  where- 
ever  they  go  and  stil]  remains  the  same  however  circum- 
stances  may  differ,''  because  ^^  it  is  implied  iq  what  has 
been  proved,  that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  a/i  cir- 
cumstances that  any  of  mankind  tver  are  or  can  be  under 
in  the  world !"  T.  R*  in  his  concern  for  Edwards'  con^ 
sistency  should  have  questioned  himself  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  the  admission  which  he  attributes  to  him,  be- 
fore ascribing  it  to  him  with  so  much  confidence.  A  more 
extraordinary  misapprehension  could  scarcely  have  occur- 
red. 

Edwards  having  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  mankind  are  ajl  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  sin,  and  that  that  tenden- 
cy is  seated  in  their  nature — not  in  their  <^rcumstances, — 
makes  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  the  supposition 
that  it  should  be  admitted  that  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  tendency,  but  denied  that  it  is  theqce  certain  that 
that  tendency  is  seated  in  their  nature,  and  held  that  it 
may  consist  in  the  constitution  and  frame  of  this  world. 
The  point  of  difierence  therefore  between  Edwards  and 
the  persons  supposed  is  simply,  whether  as  Edwards  had 
affirmed  tli*  fact  that  all  men  are  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  tendency,  does,  or  does  not  demonstrate  that  it  u* 
seated  in  their  nature.  Whether  then,  as  T.  R,  repre- 
^  sents,  Edwards  abandons  and  contradicts  what  he  bad  just 
before  advanced,  sind  assents  to  the  opposite  assumption  of 
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bts  opponents,  let  the  reader  judge  from  his  reply  to  Hiat 
assumption.     He  says, 

«  To  this  I  would  reply  that  nteh  an  ewmm  will  not  at  all  mml  to 
the  fNirpoae  of  thote  whom  ioppoae  lo  this  cootrovarsy.  It  alters  not 
the  case  as  to  tbis  qaestioo  uhMer  man  unol  a  eredtare  thai  in  hi» 
prtteni  ttaU  it  depraved  and  ruined  by  propenMei  to  nn.  If  any  crea* 
tnre  be  of  eueh  a  nature  that  Uprenee  evil  tn  0$  proper  plac^  or  in  the 
skuatioo  which  Gi4  has  assigned  it  m  the  aniverse,  it  is  of  an  evil 
fiature.  That  part  of  the  systom  is  not  good  which  is  not  good  in  iti 
plaee  in  the  systepn ;  and  those  uAereni  qu^iHUee  of  that  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  are  not  good  bat  corrupt  in  that  place^  arejuttfy  looked  iipoii 
as  m/  inherent  qualities.  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong 
to  the  nature  of  any  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  neceeeary 
tanMeqnence  of  its  oatare  considered  together  with  iti  proper-  eUuationin 
the  mmertai  eyeiem  of  esnetence^  whether  that  propensity  be  good  or 
bad.  It  ie  the  nature  a(  a  stone  to  be  heavy,  but  yet  if  it  were  placed 
as  it  might  be  at  a  distance  from  this  worid,  it  would  have  no  such  qual- 
ity. But  seeing  a  stene  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  have  this  quality 
or  tendency  in  its  proper  place  here  in  this  world  where  God  has  made 
it,  it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belongiqg  to  its  nature, 
jind  if  It  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  proper  place,  then  it  is  a  good 
quality  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrarywise,  it  it  an  evil  natural 
quality.  So  if  mankind  are  of  audi  a  nature  thai  they  hme  an  wnvereai 
^eeiual  tendency  to  tin  and  mm  tn  ihu  wortd  cohere  Cod  hae 
made  and  placed  them,thieii  to  be  looked  upon  at  a  pemidoui  tendency 
heUmging  to  their  nature.  There  is  perhaps  scarce  any  such  thing  in 
beings  not  independent  and  self  existent  as  any  power  or  tendency  but 
what  has  some  dependence  on  other  beings  which  they  stand  in  some 
coonexioQ  with  in  the  universal  system  of  existence.  Propensities  are 
no  propensities  any  otherwise  than  as  taken  with  their  objects.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such  as  gravi^ 
magnetism,  electricity,  kc.  And  thus  it  is  with  the  propensities  ob- 
served in  the  various  kinds  of  animals ;  and  thus  it  is  with  most  of  the 
propensities  in  cieated  spirits.**    p.  151. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  Edwards  here  answers  the 
assumption  of  his  opponents^  ^^  by  saying  tint  it  asserts  that 


which  18  falsei"  or  '^  by  showing  that  it  aniounts  to  the  same 
thing  which  he  maintains.''    And  can  any  one  possibly 
persuade  himself  that  he  here,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion of  T.  R.^  explicitly  abandons  the  ground  he  had  so 
strenuously  maintained  on  the  preceding  page,  that  the 
tendency  to  sin  is  seated  exclusively  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  adopts  the  position  of  his  opponents,  that  it  is  not  seat- 
ed in  his  nature,  but  in  his  external  circumstances  ;  and 
even  pretends  that  that  is  what  he  had  been  all  along  main- 
taining?    His  declaration  that  ^<if  raankirid  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  have  an  universal  effectual  tendtnof  to  sm 
in  this  world  where  God  has  placed  them^  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  belonging  to  their  nature^^^ — 
is  a  denial  that  that  tendency  is  a  substantial  attribute  of 
their  nature,  and  a  declaration  that  it  depends  entirely  on 
their  external  circumstances !    How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  any  one  should  attempt  to  sustain  a  cause 
which  requires  such  representations  for  its  support !     The 
pretence  that  such  is  Edwards'  meaning  is  too  gross  an  ex- 
travagance to  be  passed  ofT  upon  any  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  signification  of  language.    Where  is  there  a 
syllable  in  what  he  says  that  can  show  that  such  ought  to 
be  our  interpretation  of  it, — ^that  does  not  lend  its  whole 
weight  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  construction  would  be  in 
total  contradiction  to  his  meaning?    His  language  is — 
^^  such  (sn  evasion  will  not  at  all  avail  to  the  purpose  of 
those  whom  I  oppose*^^    This  surely  is  a  novel  mode  of  as- 
senting to  the  ground  which  they  had  taken  as  ^'  amounting 
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to  tbe  same  thing  which  he  maintains.'^  But  what  is  their 
eyasioQ  ?  Their  assumption  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  not 
seated  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  in  the  general  frame  of  the 
world.  But  how  an  evasion  of  his  doctrine  if  ^'  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  bis  notion  of  tendency  to  sin  that  it 
should  depend  on  man's  external  circumstances,  and  whol- 
ly cease  by  a  cha'nge  in  these  circumstances  ?"  And  why 
make  the  supposition  of  an  evasion  by  an  assumption  which 
is  not  an  evasion,  but  "  the  same  thing  wbich  he  main- 
tains ?''^  Was  Edwards  accustomed  in  this  n\anner  to  trifle 
with  his  readers  ? 

But  what  does  he  advance  to  show  that  their  assumption 
will  not  avail  to  their  purpose  ?  A  total  denial  of  the  pro- 
priety of  that  assumption,  and  the  declaration  on  the  con- 
trary that  '<if  any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
proves  evil  in  the  sittmtion  which  God  has  assigned  it^  it  is  of 
an  evil  nature,'*^ — that  '^  that  part  of  the  system  is  not  good, 
which  is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system'^ — thai  "  those 
inherent  qualities  of  that  part  of  the  system  i^hich  are  not 
good  but  corrupt  in  that  place,  are  [contrary  to  their  as- 
sumption] justly  looked  upon  as  evil  inherent  qualities,''  and 
that  ^^  that  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to  the  na^ 
ture  of  any  being  or  to  be  inherent  in  it,  that  is  the  necessary 
amsequence  of  its  nature  considered  together  with  itspro' 
per  situation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence,'^^ — that  is 
which  it  necessarily  exhibits  in  its  proper  place.  Is  this 
answering  the  assumption  of  his  opponents  that  the  tenden- 
cy to  sin  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  man  but  in  the  gene- 
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ral  constiMion  and  frame  of  this  worl^^  by  OA^smtiiig  to  i(  <I3 
the  same  thing  ufhich  he  maintains  ? 

I  appeal  to  the  iiiteUigepce  aad  pJm4^^F  of  t^le  r^deip 
whether  ther^  is  ^  propo9it^p.n  nfioxe  expUcitly  stated  aa4 
defended  by  Edwards  i^  the  Treatise,  s^^d  \v^  paore  perfect 
accordance  with  evexy  other  position  which  he  adyitoc^ 
zff^  a^  the  principles  of  hi!$  reasonii^g  an^*the  whole  oli^c^ 
o(  his  argument,  than  he  here  maintains  tt^at  \\x^  tendency 
to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nature  of  m^n  and  not  in  bis  ext^roal 
ci^c^n()§tan,c98. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  he  regarded  it  ^  lyi^  wholly 

iipi  the  n^tvire  of  ms^n  ^^  con^dered  M^!^?)''  ^^  ^<>^  i^  bis 

external  situation^  from  the  next  pe^ragr^ipl^  in  H[^i^h  h^. 

proceeds  in  the  refi^tation  pf  t^ie  a^supaption  of  his  oppo- 

n,ents  by  showing  that  i^  dot^  ^pt  possei^s  anj  a^va^nti^^ 

over  his  own  representation!  in  regard  to  (he  objeptio^  tha^t 

it  exhibits  God  as  concerned  io  ^iying  existence  \o  «^  thjL% 

tendency."     His  language  isy 

*'  It  ipaj  bfs  foctU^jr  Qb9(^rxe4  that  i^  i»  e^^Uy.  th^  ^n^  tbi^  an  ^i, 
tbe  controversy  concerning  an  agreea^blene$8  with  God%  moral  perfec- 
tions of  such  a  disposal  of  things  that  man  should  come  into  the  world 
in  a  deprave^  ruin^^  ^V*:^  ^  ^  piYKpeiwii^  to  sin  ai^d  ruin, — ^whether. 
God  has  so  ordered  it  that  this  propen^ity  should  lie  in  hit  ntU^r^  coti" 
ddered  alone^  or  with  relation  to  iU  tUtuUion  in  the  umverse  and  iU  cort' 
tiexion  Ufifh  ot^^.  porU.  of  the  tystffn  to  which  the  cK^ator  \Ufi  united  it, 
vfkich  is  as  much  of  God^s  prd^ring  as  m(ff^\  nqfure  iJtm^fmosf,  nmj^: 
considered,  p.  151. 

Whose — unless  it  is  his  own — is  the  doctrine  ths^t  ''  this 
propensity''  lies  in  the  nature  pf  man  ^' considefpd  alonei'' 


ft? 

wtiich  he  &ul  cbntirasis  with  the  assiimptibb  ot  hts  6j^]^d- 
lients  that  A  does  bot  ? 

If  any  further  evidence  that  the  meaning  bt*  Edwards  Ts 
wbat  1  ascribe  to  him  can  be  requiired,  it  is  presented  by 
the  following  passage  in  which  he  closes  hid  refutation  of 
Ihe  position  assumed  by  his  opponents,  by  shoeing  that  it 
follows  as  well  frbm  their  concessions  resjpectihjg  the  con- 
stitution and  frame  of  the  world,  as  from  the  facts  Which  hfe 
had  advanced,  that  the  tendency  to  sin  is  seated  in  the  nSl- 
ture  of  man  alone. 

**  I  woold  here  lastly  obserre,  that  oar  author  insists  upon  it  that  thfs 
Jblrer  world  Where  We  dwell  in  its  firfesent  state  *  is  as  it  was  i^hen  upon  a 
review  God  pronounced  it  and  all  its  furniture  very  g^ood,  and  that  the 
present  form  and  furniture  of  the  earth  is  full  of  God^s  riches,  mercy 
and  gbodness,  abd  of  the  tnost  evident  tokens  bf  his  Idve  and  bounty  to 
tbe  inhabitants.'  if  so,  there  eon  be  no  room  for  mch  an  eixu/hn  of  ike 
eMenees/romfaci  offh/t  titdvenal  infallible  tendency  of  manU  nature^ 
to  an  and  eternal  perdition,  as  that  the  tendency  there  is  to  this  issiib 
dset  not  He  in  numUnaiurey  bat  in  the  geh^rat  eomtUution  and  frame  of 
iki*  earthly  world  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the  habitation  of  man* 
iind.**  p.  152. 

Thus  obvious  is  it  that  he  answers  the  evasion  of  his  op- 
ponents ^^  by  saying  that  it  asserts  that  which  is  faise,'^  not 
'^  by  showing  tUat  it  aniouiits  to  th^  sahic  thid^  which  b6 
maintains.^^ 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  according  to  his  i-e-. 
presentation,  tendency  to  sin  is  a  bxed  cause  inherent  and 
seated  in  the  nature  of  man  that  ihfattibly  leads  hirii  to  sin. 
The  question  now  is  whether  his  representation  amounts 
to  the  doctrine  ot*  physical  depravity* 

He  exhibits  the  tendency  to  sin  ihen  as  a  physifcal  attri- 
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bute.  It  belongs  to — according  to  bis  description — ^and'in- 
beres  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  that  antecedently  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  moral  agencj — being  the  cause  that  he 
exerts  such  actions  as  he  does  ;— «nd  therefore  at  a  period 
when  nothing  pertains  to  his  nature  except  its  physical  at- 
tributes. It  is  itself  therefore  a  physical  attribute.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  such  whether  it  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
stituted by  the  whole  of  his  nature's  being  what  it  is— K>r  to 
be  a  particular  portion  of  his  nature,  rather  than  the  result  of 
bis  whole  constitution.  It  is  defined  as  such  as  clearly  as 
any  of  his  attributes  can  be. 

It  incapacitates  man — according  to  his  representation — 
for  exercising  holiness. 

It  is  a  physical  cause  inhering  in  bis  nature  that  infalli- 
bly leads  him  to  sin  in  all  his  moral  agency,  a  cause — to  use 
Edward's  language — that  is  completely  *\  sufficient  for  the 
effect,  because  if  it  were  not  sufficient  it  would  not  be  effec- 
tual." In  other  words  it  is  fraught  with  an  efficiency 
which  no  changes  in  his  external  circumstances,  nor  varia- 
tions in  the  moral  influence  exerted  on  him,  can  possibly 
intercept  from  accomplishing  that  result ;  and  therefore 
renders  it  physically  necessary  that  he  should  transgress  in 
all  bis  moral  actions. 

He  exhibits  it  as  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, and  as  constituting  the  soul  such. 

His  representation  is  that  it  is  ''  a  very  evil,  depraved  and 
pernicious  propensity,'' — ^a  "tendency"  that  has  "  desert^^ 
and  ^^  is  pernicious  or  destructive  in  a  moral  sense,'^^  and  that 
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constitates  a  ^<  depravitj^'  which  is  <<  odious  andpemtcious 
in  the  highest  sense^^ — "  making  it  maDifeflt  that  the  soul  of 
fRon  as  it  is  by  nature  is  in  a  corrupt^  fallen  and  ruined 
state^'*'^ — "  a  deplorable  and  undone  state  in  the  highest  sense,^^ 
and  so  proving  that  he  does  "  not  come  into  the  world  per- 
fectly innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  without  ^nj  just  exposed- 
ness  to  his  displeasure.^^ 

Uniting  these  representations  then,  his  doctrine  is  that 
ttiis  tendency  is  a  '^  concreated'^  ^^  substantial  property  or 
attribute  of  ^'  man's  ^^  nature  which  is  in  itself  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment'' — which  according  to  T.  R.'s  de- 
finition is  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

IV.  These  views  of  his  doctrine  are  confirmed  by  his  re- 
presentation of  the  change  which  he  supposed  was  wrought 
in  the  nature  of  man  in  consequence  of  the  fall. 

What  he  advances  on  this  subject  merits  a  fuller  consi- 
deration, from  the  circumstance  that  T.  R.  represents  it  as 
presenting  demonstrative  evidence  that  his  doctrine  is  not 
that  of  physical  depravity.     He  says  in  reference  to  it, 

■*  Edwsrds  UDequivocaDy  denies  that  any  such  property  or  attribute 
as  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  asserts,  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man-  This  he  does  when  he  asserts  that  the  only  gfuilt  which  belongs 
to  man  on  his  first  existence,  is  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  sin.  But 
what  makes  it  stO!  more  strange  that  any  reader  of  his  treatise  should 
ascribe  such  a  doctrine  to  Edwards  is,  that  he  has  formally  and  expli- 
citly stated  it  as  an  objection  to  his  doctrine,  and  denied  that  it  either 
belongs  to  his  doctrine  or  can  be  inferred  from  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  He 
it  very  explicit  in  unfolding  his  views  of  what  the  propensity  or  ten- 
dency to  sin  in  man  is,  and  whence  it  arises,  and  in  this  way  showing 
tiiat  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  physical  attribute  of  human  nature." 


And  aft^t  (latftfiig  iL  {Hissage  in  tvhich  Edwards  hlAik^  &ti 
Objectidii  to  bfe  ddbtHil^,  ^lid  febiiihietices  hh  reply  to  it  he 
proceeds^ 

><  It  tk  dhdetlikBte  flial  tbb  atictHiife  6f  plijrsicai  depravity  is  oo  new 
ioTCDtidQ.  It  was  th6  grand  objectioo  a^ndt  thfe  ddctritie  df  brigiiuA 
sin,  io  say  the  least,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Taylor  and  Edwards.  It 
WPlh  fdrmally  dhd  e3c|)iibidjr  aliened  b^  tlie  one  as  constitntingf  the  rery 
doctrine  of  the  orthodoXf  and  as  formally  and  explicitly  denied  by  the 
other  as  belonging^  to  tliis  doctrine  or  following  from  it*  He  fnrth^f  af- 
fiimis,'^  iic»  '*  Nbiv  if  this  is  not  a  denial  that  man  is  created  with  a  sub- 
stantial property  or  attribate  of  his  liatllt^  #hich  is  in  itself  sinful,  sek 
direct  and  explicit  as  language  can  furnish,  I  know  not  bow  such  de- 
nial can  be  made.^ 

He  then  ia  place  of  quoting  from  the  Treatise  '^  sabmitB 
the  following  as  an  epitomised  view  of  Edwards'  tbeory  re- 
specting the  origin  of  sin." 

«  Man  being  left  as  he  justly  nfi^t  hh  oh  tUfe  ^Md  of  die  apostac^ 
of  our  race  in  Adam,  without  the  preventing  influence  of  God,  his  na- 
ture is  such  in  iiie  circumstan<:es  in  which  he  is  placed,  that  although 
he  is  botrnd  to  Sttbortfinaie  ihii  gfatiflfcatfon  bt  iliose  nainrsd  aipp^tites 
and  passions,  which  are  in  themtelva  neiiher  nnful  nor  koly^  to  the  wiH 
and  glory  of  God,  he  does  prefer  such  gratification  and  ^x  his  heart  upoo 
it  as  bis  chief  godd,atid  that  he  Abes  this  with  stich  a  strength  of  disposition 
and  purpose  that  he  is  sure  {hough  against  the  will  of  God  to  abide  by 
this  preference  of  worldly  good,  and  that  thus  his  heart  being  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  these  objects  of  private  gratification,  i*  e.  su- 
premely selfish,  is  in  fact  a  heart  of  opposition  to  God  and  to  htsf^ory. 
According  to  this  ?iew  of  Edwards'  theory,  the  direct  source  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  heart  lies  in  that  self-love  and  those  natural  appetites 
and  passions  which  were  io  man  in  innocence.** 

"  I  cannot  hesitate  to  ad^nn  that  here  is  not  the  remotest  semblance 
ef  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity.** 

With  what  share  6f  accuracy  these  representations  arc 
made  is  to  be  determined  from  the  passages  which  thej  re- 
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^pecU  The  chief  points  whifsi)  iowfU  e^niideratioa  ebvt* 
easly  are,  the  nature, — of  the  objection  from  which  Ed- 
wards attempts  to  vindicate  his  do<:tiFi()e,-T:rQf  the  ch$ii\g^ 
which  bis  th^orj  represents  as  occasioned  by  the  fall, — ^and 
of  die  cause  to  whose  inflaence,  according  to  his  a(: count, 
it  is  owing  that  men  e^ert  sipful  aptions.  If  it  shall  appear 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  vindicate  his  doctrine  from  a 
chaige  of  teaphi^g  t|iat  the  phj<MC$il  nature  q{  i^aq  is  depra- 
ved, hut  onlj  from  the  charge  of  implying  that  theory  of  the 
mpd^  of  its  b^^ofni^  ap,  wbipb  his  opponent  a^ribed  to 
it,-r-tbat  in  php^  of  denying  be  asserted  its  depravity,  and 
gave  ^  theory  of  its  origin  and  nature  which  represents  it  as 
%  phy^ip^t  att;ribnt^ — ^aa  in  itself  sinful— ran^  as  the^cause 
^t  men  ei^ert  sinfnl  actiQns,r>rrdl  will  then  be  span  that  his 
4QCtrip^  \$  tb^t  of  physical  depravity. 

His  oppnn^nt)  Dr.  Taylor,  objected  to  his  d06trine  of 
^giaal  sin,  that  it  ^^  d^s  in  effect  charge  Him  who  is  Ae 
Anthor  pf  our  nature^r:with  being  t^e  author  of  a  sinful  cor- 
f^ption  of  nature,''  and  ^^  that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
Qqd  of  qur  nature  tp  believe  our  nature  to  be  originally 
cofrqpted,  ap^  that  ip  the  wor^t  sense  of  corruption.'' 

T^  tMf  Qtiiapti0n  Kdvards  comm^nfies  his  reply  ia  the 

following  imw»^  : 

**  Wilb  ies|ieet  ta  tbit  I  would  obseTTe-  in  the  §nt  place,  that  this 
writer  in  hn  handling  this  ^nd  o\)j^^Qi)  s^ppo^es  <9nii^^^^9^  (o  b^ 
long  to  the  doctrine  objected  against  as  maintained  by  the  divines 
wboin  be  ii  oppesii^  whicb  does  noi  beIon§p  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from 

it;  as  particularly  be  supposes  the  d^ptriu^  of  9^iaa)^  to  impljt^^ 
aalaremnst  be  oprmp^  by  topie  gOiUice  vifiu^e;  "i^mffkiffi^  bj 
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some  meani  or  other  infiued  into  the  human  nature,  some  quality  or 
other  not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint  tincture  or  u»- 
Jectum^  altering  the  natural  constitution  faculties  and  dispositioos  of 
our  souls ;  that  sin  and  evil  dispositions  are  implanted  in  the  fcetus  in 
the  womb.*'  Whereas  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers 
any  such  thing.  In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  ofntUure^ 
yea  a  total  native  depravify  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least 
need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infuaed^  implanted,  or  wrought,  into 
the  nature  of  man  by  any  positioe  cause  or  mfluence  whatsoever  either 
from  God  or  the  creature  v  or  of  supposing  that  roan  is  conceived  aod 
bom  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart  such  as  is  any  thing  properly 
potUioey  p.  427—28. 

The  point  then  here  disputed  bj  Edwards,  is  not  at  all 
whether  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  represents  the  nature 
of  man  as  corrupt,  and  in  the  worst  sense  of  corruption. 
He  makes  no  pretence  whatever  of  disputing  that,  but  on 
the  contrary — as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  whole 
passage-^fully  admits  and  asserts  it.  It  would  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  ridiculous  to  have  disputed  it.  It 
was  not  offered  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine,  nor  could 
have  been  without  the  greatest  absurdity, — for  the  doctrine 
itself  is-— according  to  Edwards'  own  definition — that  the 
nature  of  man  t^  corrupt;  and  Taylor  likewise  represents 
'^  the  conveyance  of  a  campt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's 
posterity  as  the  grand painV^  which  the  doctrine  asserts. — 
To  have  offered  its  teaching  that  point  therefore  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine,  would  have  been  to  have  offered 
the  doctrine  itself  as  an  objection  to  itself. — The  teaching 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  corrupt,  as  an  ol^ection  to  teach* 
ing  that  his  nature  is  corrupt. 

But  in  place  of  that,  Taylor's  objection  is  an  objection 
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against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
corrupt,— on  the  ground  that  it  presents  a  representation,-— 
wbicb  implies  that  God  is  the  author  of  it ;  and  the  only 
thing  denied  by  Edwards  is  that  the  doctrine  implies  that 
particular  theory  respecting  the  manner  in  which  that  cor- 
ruption was  originated,  which  Taylor  ascribed  to  it.  He 
aajs,  <^  this  writer  in  his  handling  this  grand  objection  sup- 
poses something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine  objected  against-^ 
as  maintained  by  the  divine;s  whom  he  is  opposing,  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  nor  does  follow  from  it  ;^'  and  that 
thing — according  to  his  representation — relates  solely  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  corng^tion  of  human  nature  was  brought 
into  existence, 

^*  As  particularly ,''  he  says,  "  he  supposes  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  to  imply  that  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some 
positive  influence — something  infused  into  the  human  nature 
-—some  qnality  like  a  taint  tincture  or  infectionJ^^  Accord- 
ing therefore  to  Edwards'  own  account,  the  only  falseness 
of  Taylor's  objection  consists  in  its  representing  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  as  teaching  that  human  nature  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  introduction  into  it  of  '^  something^^  not  ori- 
ginatty  and  properly  belonging  to  it,  which  God,  after  bar- 
ing created  that  nature,  added  on  or  infused  into  it  by  a  new 
creative  act ; — and  his  only  reply  is,  a  denial  that  the  doc- 
trine represents  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupted  by  any 
such  infusion  or  addition,  and  an  affirmation  on  the  contra- 
ty  that  it  was  by  a  subtraction  of  something  that  was  at  first 
implanted  in  him  in  place  of  an  addition,  that  his  nature 
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became  eomipt — by  human  natore'a  being  abandoned  by 
all  .supernatural  attributes  in  consequence  of  the  departure 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  left  without  any  thing  but  what 
is  essentially  implied  in,  necessarily  results  from,  and  is  in- 
separably connected  with  mere  human  nature.  He  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  1  think  a  little  atteotion  to  the  nature  of  thin^^  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  impartial  coosiderate  inqairer,  that  the  absence  of  patiiive 
good  principles^  and  so  the  witbholdin|g^  of  a  special  divine  influence  to 
impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles— leaving  the  common  nata- 
ral  principles  of  self-love,  natnntl  appetite,  &c.  (whicb  were  in  man  in 
innocence,)  leaving  these  I  say  to  themselves  without  the  government 
of  superior  divine  principles,  will  certainly  be  followed  with  thecorrtip' 
ftofi,  yea  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart  withont  occasion  for  any 
positive  influence  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  thus  indeed  that  corruption  of 
nature  came  on  Adam  immediately  on  his  fall,  and  coomb  od  all  hupoB' 
ferity  as  sinning  in  him  and  falling  with  him. 

*(  The  caae  with  iimu  waa  pkilnly  this ;  When  God  made  man  at  first, 
he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior 
kind,  which  may  be  called  natural^  being  the  principles  of  mere  hu- 
man nature,  snob  as  self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  paasions 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  whicb  his  love  to  his  own  liberty 
bononr  and  pleasnre  were  exercised.  These  when  alone  and  left  to 
themselves  are  what  tiie  scriptures  sometimes  call/et/^.  Besides  these 
there  were  superior  principles  that  were  spiritual  holy  and  divine,  som- 
marily  comprehended  in  divine  love,  wherein  consisted  the  spiritual 
image  of  God,  and  man^  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  which  are 
ealled  in  scripture  the  dimne  nature.  These  principles  may  in  some 
sense  be  called  supematurdly  being  (however  concreated  or  connate, 
yet)  such  as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied  in, 
or  necessarily  resulting  from,  and  inseparably  connected  with  mere 
human  nature,  and  being  such  as  immediately  depend  on  man^  union 
and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  communications  and  influences  of 
God^  spirit,  which  though  withdrawn  and  roan^  nature  forsaken  of 
these  principles,  human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still,  man^  na- 
ture as  such  being  entire  without  these  divine  principles  which  the 
scripture  sometimes  calls  spirU^  in  contradistinction  to  /ei4.    These 
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prineiides  weve.giTeii  to  poMe«  the  thvone  and  maiotein  an 
domiDion  io  the  heart  The  other  to  be  wfaoUj  subordinate 
•adfloliaerTient.  And  while  things  continued  thus  all  things  were  in 
eaeallent  order  peace  and  beantifui  harmony^  and  in  their,  proper  and 
peifect  stale.  These  dirine  principles  thus  reigning  were  the  dignity 
file  happiness  and  glory  of  man^  nature.  When  man  sinned  and  broke 
6od%  oorenant  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles  left 
him  heart  For  indeed  God  then  left  him  c  That  communion  with  God 
OB  which  these  principles  depended  entirely  ceased,  the  Holy  Spirit 
thai  diTiDe  inhabitant  forsook  the  house.  Because  it  would  have  been 
ntteriy  improper  in  itaelf  and  inconsistent  with  the  covenant  and  con- 
•titntion  God  had  established,  that  God  should  still  maintain  communi- 
en  with  man,  and  continue  by  his  friendly  gracious  vital  influences  to 
dweQ  with  him  and  in  him  after  he  was  beaome  a  rebel,  and  had  in- 
curred C>od^  wrath  and  cune.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior 
divine  principles  wholly  ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn,  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  darkness  wo- 
fnl  oorraplion  and  ruin,  nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit  The  inferior 
frinciplea  of  self-kyve  and  natural  appetite  which  were  given  only  to 
•erve,  being  alone  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  became  reigning 
priDcipleB ;  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them, 
4mj  became  absolute  masters  of  the  heart  The  immediate  conse- 
fence  of  which  was,  a/atal  caiadrophe^  a  turmog  of  all  things  upside 
down,  and  tiie  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful 
ocofukm.  Man  did  immediately  set  up  himself  and  the  objects  of  his 
private  aflectioBs  and  appetites  as  supreme ;  and  so  they  took  the  place 
of  God.  These  inferior  principles  are  like  fire  in  an  house,  which  we 
lay  »  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master,  very  useful  while  kept  in  its 
pfakce,  but  if  left  to  take  possession  pf  the  whole  house  soon  brings  all 
to  destmction.  Man^  love  to  his  own  honour  separate  interest  and 
private  pleaanro,  which  before  was  whdly  saboidinate  unto  love  to 
God  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  gloiy ,  now  disposes  and  impels  him 
to  punne  those  objects  without  regard  to  God^  honour  or  law,  be- 
oanse  thare  is  no  true  regard  to  these  divine  things  left  in  him....lt 
were  easy  to  show  how  every  lust  and  depraved  disposition  of  man^ 
beart  would  naturally  arise  from  this  privative  original,  if  here  were 
mom  for  it  Tlins  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  how  total  corruption  of 
beart  dioold  fellow  on  man^  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was 
but  one  net  of  nn,  without  God^  FuUkig  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  M» 
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fianUng  any  btd  principle,  or  Hfimtikg  may  conropt  teiat  wmi  Ab  1m- 
coniiig  the  author  of  depraTity.  Onfy  Oo(P§  wUhdrmomg,  as  it  w«s 
bjghl^  proper  and  necessary  that  he  shonld,  from  rebel  man,  and  Jten?^ 
JVaiurai  Princijdet  Being  Left  7b  TkemseheB^  thii  u  tuffieiaU  io  «•• 
tomA/oT  hii  becoming  EnHtely  Corrypi  and  Beni  on 
Ood. 

**  And  as  MamU  natnre  became  cormpt  witkoat  Ood^ 
w  Infiumg  any  eWl  thing  into  his  na^re,  so  does  Hie  natsreof  Au  po^ 
lertfy.  God  dealing  with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posleiily>  and  treat- 
ing them  as  one»  h«  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him* 
And  therefore  as  God  withdrew  spiritnal  commnnion  and  hit  rital  gm- 
cioos  influence  from  the  common  bead,  so  he  withholds  the  same  frooi 
all  the  members  as  they  come  into  existence ;  wherebtf  they  come  into 
the  world  mere  FUsh  and  entirely  under  the  goverDment  of  natnral  and 
inferior  principles,  and  so  become  wholly  corrupt  as  Adam  did. 

««  Now  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  aiiair  as  to  with- 
hold those  influences  without  which  nature  fViU  B%  Qnrupt  is  not  to 
be  the  author  of  sin.**  p.  428—431. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  dopraidty  of  which  be  here 
treats,  is  too  obviously  represented  as  a  mere  property  o| 
the  jphjsical  constitution,  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt  re^* 
specting  it» 

l„  He  does  not,  as  T.  R.  aflirms,  here  deny  nor  pretend 
to  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  repre^^ents  thecrea* 
ted  nature  of  man  as  corrupt,  nor  make  that  in  the  least 
degree  a  subject  of  debate.  I  appeal  to  the  discernment 
et  the  reader  whether  be  advances  a  syJlable  which  in  the 
remotest  manner  expresses  or  implies  any  such  deuial  or 
^estion,  or  which  can  have  any  such  meaning  ascribed  to 
it  without  rendering  it  totally  contradictory  to  the  whole 
object  of  the  passage,  and  its  whole  strain  of  thought.  On 
the  contrary  he  expressly  asserts  the  existence  of  that  cor- 
raption,  and  proceeding  on  it  as  an  establiahed  fact,  makes 
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it  lniil4ole  olyMt  to  show  thftt  bk  tbeoiy  of  the  mmiier 
of  its  coming  into  existence  is  not  what  Kh^  Taylor  sup- 
powd  it  lo  be,  but  just  the  reverse ;  aRd  he  does  it  by  gir- 
lag  ^  an  aeemmt  k$w^^  ibed  ^^  corrt^Mion  should  follow  oa 
man's  eolug  the  forbidden  fruit''  by  a  subtraction  of  cer^ 
tain  attributes  which  were  originally  implanted  in  him,  in- 
stead o{  ike  addition  to  his  nature  of  an  evil  quality.  How 
eould  he  jpossibly  have  denied  that  his  doctrine  ascribed 
corruption  to  the  nature  of  man,  when  he  had  express!/ 
defined  it  as  osssrftny  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and 
professedly  made  it  die  great  object  of  his.  work  to  prove 
lAs  exuienee  of  that  corruption  ?  It  would  have  been  to 
contradkt  every  thing  which  he  had  pjpeviously  employed 
himself  in  endewouring  to  demonstrate, — to  abandon  the 
whole  lev  which  he  professed  to  contend.  But  let  his  own 
kngoage  deetde  the  question.  He  affirms  that  *'  in  order 
io  acoomUfor^  [not  deny,]  a  sinfid  corruption  of  nature^  yec^ 
a  idol  nati9e  depramty  of  the  keart  of  man,  there  is  not  the 
I  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infused  into  the  na^ 
of  man,'^ — that  ^*  lAe  abBence  of  positive,  good  princif- 
fhsy — and  ea  the  withholding  rf  a  special  divine  influence  ta 
tnpari  and  Maintain  those  good  principles, — leaving  the 
eommon  nalitnd  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite^ 
iuc  to  tbeasselves,  will  oertaUily  be  followed  with  the  cor^' 
mption,  yta  the  total  eorrtqition  tjf  the  heart,  without  occa- 
sion for  any  positive  influence  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  thus 
ihai€amgHion  of  nature  came  on  Adam  immedifUely  on  his 
faU^  and  comee  or  all  his  posUriti/J^^    This  then  is  not  a 
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denial  that  "  any  sach  propensity  or  attribute  as  flie  doe* 
trine  of  physical  depravity  asserts  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  man,"  but  an  express  declaration  that  his  nature  is  cor« 
rapt,  and  a  formal  attempt  to  account  for  its  becoming  so» 

2d.  He  exhibits  this  corruption  as  a  physical  attribute* 

He  denominates  it  ^*  a  corruption  of  nature,'^ — a  **  native 
depravity,'^ — a  depravity  with  which  men  '*  come  into  the 
world,'' — and  presents  the  same  representation  of  it  in  his. 
theory  respecting  its  origin. 

First.  He  represents  the  change  by  which  it  was  brought 
into  existence,  as  a  change  simply  of  man^s  physical  nature- 
He  says  nothing  whatever  of  any  alteration  in  his  external 
circumstances  as  a  source  of  it,  nor  intimates  ^at  they  had 
any  agency  in  giving  it  being  ;  but  describes  it  as  produced 
entirely  by  a  change  wrought  in  his  physical  constitution. 

Secondly.  He  represents  that  change  as  consisting  in 
Ae  subtraction  from  the  nature  of  man,  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  physical  attributes,  denominated  superior 
principles  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.  Those 
principles  were  of  course  physical  attributes.  They  were 
'implanted  in  him  when  God  made'' bim,--^were '*  con* 
created  or  connate,*'  and  constituted  ^^the  dignity  and 
glory"  of  his  nature,  and  were  as  truly  therefore  attributes 
of  his  physical  constitutioo  as  Us  inferior  principles.  No 
other  nature  can  be  ascribed  to  them  without  rendering  the 
whole  theory  a  palpable  absurdity.  If  they  were  not  at- 
tributes,  they  must  have  been  actions,  ^  Implanted,'* 
<«  concreated  or  connate"  actions !    And  actions  ^^  which 
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thoQgli  wUhdrmm  and  nmn's  natore  farsaken^^  of  tbem, 
^^Hmnantimtufe  woald  be  human  nature  stilly — man's  nature 
08  such  being  entire  witkoui^^  them!  Man's  actions  iinfi- 
drawisig  and  forsaking  him !  Whatever  errors  Edwards 
may  have  &Uen  into  in  bis  theory,  no  one  surely  will  feel 
aotboiized  to  ascribe  to  him  sach  palpable  nonsense.  Ac- 
cording io  bis  tfaeoiy  then  tbe.change  by  which  man's  na- 
ture was  comipledy  was  a  change  in  his  physical  constita- 
tioo,  and  consisted  in  the  expulsion  from  it  of  a  portion  of 
its  phyaieal  attiibutes. 

Tlurdly.  He  exfaibitB  die  femaining  portion  of  man's 
natwe  as  left  by  flie  eradication  of  those  superior  attribute! 
in  a  corrupt  state^— or  in  other  words,  as  being  on  their 
eitiuctioik— from  its  consisting  of  only  such  attributes  as  it 
did— in  itself  of  course  and  necessarily  corrupt.  His  le* 
presentation  is,  '<  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam" 
by  ''  lie  absence^'  of  those  attributes  and  the «« /eoviiv''  of 
bis  infenor  principles  without  their  ^govenimeat,"— and 
fliat  directly,  not  by  the  intervention  of  some  subsequent 
emst.  It  was  corrupt  in  being  such  as  it  was  left  on  the 
extinction  of  those  superior  attributes,  just  as  a  room  is  dark- 
ened ^  wbett  the  candle  is  withdrawn,"  or  a  body  corrupt- 
ed by  the  extinctiou  of  life, — not  by  subsequently  corm^t' 
tng  iiself'm  consequence  of  its  being  left  such,  nor  by  being 
corrupted  by  something  txiemal  to  itself.  He  not  only 
gives  oe  intimation  whatever  that  the  latter  was  the  mode 
of  its  becoming  corrupt,  but  his  representation  entirely  pre- 
clttdea  the  aseription  to  him  of  such  a  meaning.     His  Ian- 
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gaage  i«  that  tbe  state  itself  in  which  he  <^  was  left,''  was 
'^  a  state  of  darkness  woful  corroptioD  and  ruin," — not  that 
m  consequence  of  bis  being  left  such  as  he  was  he  afterwards 
became  involved  in  such  a  state  by  the  intervention  of  some 
other  cause, — that  ^'  orJj/  God's  withdrawing  and  man's 
natural  principles  being  left  to  themselves,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  bis  becoming  entirely  corrupt  and  bent  on  sia- 
ning  against  God,"  **  without  occasion  for  any  posiiive  tn- 
Jtuence  at  alP^  '* either  from  Ood  ot  thtcreaiure^^^  ^*  and  that 
it  was  thus  that  corruption  of  nature  came  on  Adam,  and 
comes  on  all  his  posterity/' — not  that  besides  God's  with- 
drawing and  the  consequent  extinction  of  his  superior  prin- 
ciples, some  other  ^^ii^uence"    intervened  to  constitute 
his  nature  corrupt. 

That  such  were  his  views — were  any  farther  evidence 
of  it  necessary — is  placed  beyond  controversy  by  his  saying, 
that  man  was  left  by  the  loss  of  bis  superior  principles  ^^  na- 
tking  but  JUsh  without  spirit,"  and  that  those  attributes 
which  constituted  his  nature  after  the  superior  principles 
were  eradicated  from  it,  are  by  the  scriptures- c^Wed  flesh  in 
contradistinction  to  spirit,  as  in  a  preceding  section  he  in- 
terprets that  term,  when  so  used  by  the  scriptures,  as  de- 
noting '^  the  human  nature  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  statej^^ 
and  says  that  ^*  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful  came 
to  be  called ^etV'  ^'  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  is 
what  properly  belongs  to  mankind  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as 
they  are  in  themselves  and  as  they  are  by  nature»^^  p»  3 1 5«  391  • 
In  all  these  representations  then  he  exhibits  thl^  corrap- 
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tion  as  a  physical  attribute.  As  the  physical  constitution 
was  the  sole  subject  of  the  change  by  which  the  corruption 
was  produced,  and  as  the  change  itself  was  purely  a  physi- 
cal change,  the  effect — corruption — produced  by  it  must 
of  course  hare  been  purely  a  physical  effect.  In  other 
words,  it  was  simply  as  a  substance  that  the  nature  of  man 
was  rendered  whatever  it  was  rendered  by  that  change,  and 
therefore  as  it  was  constituted  corrupt  by  it,  its  corruption 
was  an  attribute  of  its  substance. 

Fourthly.  Accordingly  he  expressly  designates  the  phy- 
sical nature  of  man  as  the  subject  of  this  corruption.  He 
represents  the  inferior  or  natural  principles  which  he  de- 
nominates flesh,  as  '^  being  the  principles  of  mere  human 
nature'' — *^  such  as  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,''  and  "  are 
essentially  implied  in  or  necessarily  resulting  from  and  in- 
separably connected  with  mere  human  nature," — and  in 
further  explanation  of  his  terms  adds  in  a  note :  '^  I  here 
use  the  words  natural  and  stpetTiatural^  not  as  epithets  of 
distinction  between  that  which  is  concreated  or  connate^  and 
that  which  is  extraordinarily  introduced  afterwards  besides 
the  first  state  of  things, — but  as  distinguishing  between  what 
belongs  to  or  flows  from  that  nature  which  man  has  merely 
as  man,  and  those  things  which  are  above  this,  by  which 
one  is  denominated  not  only  a  man,  but  a  truly  virtuous 
holy  and  spiritual  man, — which  [the  supernatural]  though 
they  began  in  Adam  as  soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are 
necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well  being  of  the  human  na- 
ture, yet  are  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it,  or  neces* 
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saiy  to  its  beings  inasiryich  as  one  may  have  every  thing 
needful  to  his  being  man  exclusively  of  them*?'  The  infe- 
rior principles  then  which  are  '^  called  ^«&'^  because  they 
form  ^*  a  corrtq^  and  sinful  naiurcj'^^  are  what  constitute 
"  that  nature  which  man  has  merely  as  man,^^  are  all  that 
belongs  to  it,  and  are  essential  to  its  constitution  and  ne* 
cessary  to  its  being,  although  they  are  not  sufficient  for  its 
"  well  heing^^  and  *^ perfection J^  His  physical  nature, — not 
his  actions  or  condition — is  thus  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner represented  as  the  subject  of  this  corruption. 

Finally.     This  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
here — ^as  in  his  discussion  respecting  tendency  and  in  every 
other  part  of  his  Treatise-^be  exhibits  this  corruption  as 
the  cause  that  men  exert  sinful  actioris,  and  therefore  as  ex- 
isting antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  those  actions.     The 
^^  fatal  catastrophe^  a  turning  of  all  things  upside  down  and 
the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and  dreadful 
confusion," — that  is,  man's  setting  "  up  himself  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  private  affections  and  appetites  as  supreme''  in 
"  the  place  orGod," — was  "  the  consequence^^  of  his  being 
left  in  "  a  state  of  darkness  woful  corruption  and  ruini 
«  nothing  but  flesh  without  spirit ;" — ^and  bis  nature — con- 
sisting only  of  inferior  principles  that  ^'  are  like  fire  in  a 
house  which  we  say  is  a  good  servaiit  but  a  bad  master- 
very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if  left  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  house  soon  brings  all  to  destruction," 
— "  now  impels  him  to  pursue"  "  his  own  honour,  separate 
interest  and  private  pleasure,"  <<  without  regard  to  God's 
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eradicated — *^  there  is  no  true,  regard  to  these  divine  things 
left  in  him."  As  then  this  corraption  is  not  a  quality  of 
actions,  bat  on  the  contrary  exists  antecedently  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  sinfiil  actions,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  ex- 
erted— it  must  of  course  belong  to  the  physical  constitution 
and  constitote  one  of  its  attributes. 

3.  He  here-^as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Treatise 
which  hare  been  quoted — exhibits  this  depravity  of  nature 
as  in  itself  sinful.  He  expressly  calls  it  ^<  a  sinful  corrup- 
tion of  nature,"  and  also  represents  it  as  such  in  denomina- 
ting the  nature  of  man  fiesh^  which  he  had  antecedently 
explained  as  meaning ''  the  nature  of  man  cls  corrupt  and 
m/til." 

4.  His  theory  exhibits  God  as  the  author  of  this  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  a^  much  as  that  did  which  was  as- 
cribed to  him  by  his  opponent.  If— as  he  represents — God 
creates  the  physical  nature  of  man,  and  it  is  corrupt,  it  is 
sorely  too  clear  to  admit  of  debate  that  he  is  the  author  of 
its  corruption. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  place  of  unequivo- 
cally denying  in  this  passage  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture, he  expressly  asserta  it  and  employs  himself  in  delinea- 
ting its  nature  and  manner  of  coming  into  existence,  and 
his  doctrine  is — that  it  is  a  physical  attribute — that  it  is  the 
effect  of  God's  agency — that  it  is  in  itself  sinful — ^and  that 
it  is  the  cause  that  men  exert  sinful  actions — which  is  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 
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V.  He  exhibits  the  same  views  in  bis  doctrine  respectiii|r 

created  dispositioas. 

He  expresses  it  Id  the  foRowing  language : 

^'  Hainan  nature  orast  be  created  with  some  dispositioiis ;  a  dispoei- 
tioD  to  relish  some  thiQ]^  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  avene  to 
other  things  as  odioos  and  disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  must  be  without 
any  snch  thing  as  inclination  or  will,  it  must  be  perfectly  indifierent, 
without  preference  without  choice  or  afersioDy  towanl  any  thing  as 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But  if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositions 
at  all,  they  must  be  either  right  or  toronf^y  either  agreeable  or  disa- 
g^eable  to  the  nature  of  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest  relish 
of  those  things  that  were  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to 
have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those  things  that  were  most 
worthy  of  it,  then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable^  and 
toeVer  can  be  decent  and  excellent  in  a  higher  tense.  But  if  be  had  a 
disposition  to  love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy, 
then  his  dispositions  were  vui<mi.  And  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no 
medium  between  these.**  '*  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds 
of  men  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a 
good  choice  is  virtuous,  but  the  good  chcnce  itself  from  whence  that  effect 
proceeds ;  yea  and  not  only  so,  but  also  the  aniecedeiU  good  diepoeition 
temper  or  affection  of  mind  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice— 
is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their 
goodness  from  octiofw,  but  that  actions  derive  theh*  goodness  from  the 
prindpUt  whence  they  proceed ;  and  so  that  the  act  of  choosing^  that 
which  is  good,  is  no  farther  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple or  fnrtuoui  diepoeition  qf-mmd.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuout 
diapoiition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  tdrtuoue  act  of  eAotce,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  thaaghi^  refiedkn 
and  choice  beMte  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice 
be  first  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signi- 
fies that  choice?  There  can  according  to  our  natural  notions  be  no 
Tirtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from 
mere  self-love  ambition  or  some  animal  appetite ;  and  therefore  a  vir- 
tuous temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice^  as  a  tree  may 
be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which  proceeds 
from  it."    p.e59,  260.  267-8« 
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His  doctrine  in  these  passages  is  surely  too  obviously 
that  of  physical  depravity  to  admit  of  controversy.  He 
teaches, 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  that  human  nature  should  be 
created  with  a  disposition  in  order  to  its  being  physically 
capable  of  love  hatred  or  any  voluntary  agency, — that  it  is 
as  much  *^  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
should  act  without  a  disposition,  as  that  there  should  be 
fruit  without  a  tree— a  stream  without  a  fountain— or  in 
other  words — ^an  efiect  without  a  Cause. 

3.  He  of  course  therefore  represents  this  disposition  as 
i&e  cause  by  which  all  the  moral  aetiimi  which  men  exert 
are  produced,  and  its  nature  as  the  cause  of  the  nature  of 
the  actioni  to  which  it  gives  birth.  As  the  nature  of  man 
would  without  this  disposition  be  incapable  of  moral  agen- 
cy, it  of  course  constitutes  his  capadiy  for  the  exertion  of 
moral  actions. 

3*  It  is  indubitably  therefore  a  physical  attribute.  His 
capacity  for  moral  agency  assuredly  has  its  foundation  in 
his  physical  nature,  and  as  this  is  what  constitutes  that  ca- 
pacity it  must  be  an  attribute  of  that  nature.  Moreover, 
it  being  the  cause  of  the  moral  actions  which  men  exert — 
it  of  course  exists  antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  any  of 
those  actions,  when  nothing  pertains  to  the  mind  but  its 
physical  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  one  of  its  physical 
attributes.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  act  or  operation  of 
human  nature,  nor  any  effect  produced  in  it,  nor  any  rela- 
tion or  external  circumstance,  but  is  a  property  with  which 
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the  sool  is  created,  aDd  one  of  its  inoBt  impoitaBt  pioper- 
ties,  and  beloiigi  to  aad  inheres  in  its  essence,  and  that  is 
to  be  a  physical  attribute. 

4.  It  bas  a  moral  character*  It  is  either  good  or  eTil, 
right  or  wrong-^holy  or  sinfal,  <^  in  the  highest  sense,"  in 
precisely,  the  same  sense  that  actions  are.  It  is  virtaoos  or 
vicious  antecedently  to  the  exertion  of  any  act,  either  of 
the  voluntary  powers  or  the  understanding,  and  is  the  thing 
and  (he  only  thing  .which  imparts  a  moral  quality  to  actions. 
They  are  holy  or  sinful  no  farther  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  proceed  from  a  holy  or  sinful  disposition. 

5.  As  it  is  a  created  attribute,  God  of  course  is  the  au- 
thor of  it. 

C.  He  made  it — ^as  he  himself  says — the  great  object  of 
his  Treatise  to  prove,  "  that  the  heart  of  man,''  as  he  is 
now  created,  '*  is  of.  a  corrupt  and  evil  disposition."  This 
evil  disposition  is  of  course  what  he  in  other  places  de- 
nominates a  sinful  tendency  and  propensity,  and  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man. 

His  doctrine  then  in  this  passage  is  precisely  what  T.  R. 
represents  as  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity — **^  that 
there  is  concreated  with  man  a  substantial  attribute  of  his 
nature  that  is  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment" 

VI.  He  presents  the  same  views  of  human  nature  in  his 
theory  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

His  views  on  this  topic  are  exhibited  by  T.  R*  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  controversy.  He  represents  them 
as  furnishing  the  only  key  by  which  all  that  phraseology  of 
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Edwardd  which  is  imagined  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  physi- 
cal depravity  can  be  properly  interpreted,  and  intimates 
that  it  b  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  carelessly 
overlooked,  that  Edwards  has  been  thought  to  teach  that 
doctrine !  This  is  surely  an  extraordinary  representation. 
Edwaids  who  took  so  mncb  care  to  explain  himself  by 
formal  definitiona,  and  thought  and  wrote  with  so  much 
energy  perspicuity  and  logical  accuracy,  advanced  three 
hundred  pages  in  this  controversy  before  he  presented  his 
reader  with  any  key  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  in  the  dbcussion  can  be  ascertained !  It  is 
scarcely  imagined  the  readers  of  the  Treatise  have  general- 
ly entertained  such  impressions  respecting  it,  or  that  they 
will  be  eauly  convinced  that  such  were  the  views  of  Ed- 
wards himself.  If  he  had  regarded  his  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation as  the  only  key  by  which  it  could  be  discerned  what 
it  was  his  object  to  teach  in  the  Treatise,  it  would  have 
been  very  natural  to  express  that  conviction,  and  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  his  views  on  this  topic  so  seriously 
affect  what  he  had  previously  advanced.  He  has  not  how- 
ever presented  us  with  any  thing'  of  that  kind.  It  would 
have  afforded  gratification  too  if  T.  11.  entertaining  such  im* 
pressions  of  the  importance  of  this  topic,  had  aided  our 
discernment  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  by  showing  hom 
Edwards'  views  of  imputation  are  at  all  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  the  language  he  employs  in  the  rest  of  the 
Treatise, — or  to  prove  that  that  language  was  not  used  to 
denote  what  it  plainly  and  naturally  means,  and  is  sup- 
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posed  to  mean  bj  those  of  Edwards'  readers  who  he  thinks 
"  are  less  careful  thai)  they  should  be,"— ^Dd  also  bj  in* 
forming  us  bow  his  own  conclusioruy  respecting  Edwards' 
doctrine  of  original  sin^  follow  from  what  Edwards  advan- 
ces on  the  subject  of  imputation.    He  has  not  however 
favoured  us  with  any  thing  of  that  kjnd.     It  is  proper  that 
the  reader  should  be  presented  with  what  T.  R.  says  on 
this  subject,  .that  it  may  be  seen  what  kind  of  discussion  he 
thought  proper  to  give  to  a  t<^ic  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  controversy.     After  stating  that  '^  Edwards  maintains 
that  man  in  the  state  in  which  he  comes  into  the  world,  is 
sinful  and  justly  exposed  to  <li vine .  wrath,*'  and  that  "  he 
goes  even  farther  than  this,  and  speaks  of  the  guilt  arising 
from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved  disposition,''  be  adds, 

"  Id  this  and  Biinilar  langruag^  of  his  work  lies  I  apprehend  the  prin- 
cipal ground  of  the  misapprehensioDS  of  this  writer,  ifome  of  his 
readers,  less  careful  than  thej  should  be,  by  overlooking  his  peculiar 
views  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  have  been  unable  to 
put  any  other  meaning  upon  some  of  his  phraseology,  than  that  which 
exhibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  existence.  Now  to  the 
real  meaning  of  this  phraseology  of  Edwards,  if  I  mistake  not,  ihs  key 
can  be  found  only  in  ku  tiewi  of  imputaUon.  While  then  it  is  unde- 
niable that  he  maintains  that  guUi  and  detert  ^  punishmenl  pertain  to 
man  and  even  to  hia  depraved  dispoMon  on  hufirH  ejOMimce^  still  the 
question  is,  in  what  does  thid  guilt  consist  according  to  this  writer? 
Concerning  the  true  answel*  to  this  inquiry  he  has  left  us  at  no  loss. 
For  he  most  unequivocally  and  abundantly  affirms  that  the  guilt  and  the 
only  guilt  which  belongs  to  man  on  his  first  existence,  is  the  imputed 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin.'' 

Were  such  however  the  fact,  it  accomplishes  nothing 
toward  determining  the  controversy,  until  it  is  ascertained 
what  he  means  by  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  by  the  iippu- 
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tation  of  that  guilt — a  subject  on  which  Tt  R.  has  not 

thought  proper  to  bestow  any  attention ;  and  consequently 

has  not — granting  all  which  he  claims  Edwards  has  affirm'^ 

ed — achieved  any  thing  toward  demonstrating  that  he  does 

not  teach  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  in  his  views  o{ 

imputation.     Af^er  presenting  extracts  from  what  £dwardi 

advances  en  that  topic,  he  sums  up  what  he  regards  him  ai 

affirming,  and  draws  his  conclusion  n*om  the  whole  in  the 

foUowiog  manner : 

*•  Here  then  oar  author  maintaining:  the  personal  identity  accordling* 
tx>  diTine  constilntioil  of  Adam  and  hi^  posterity,  declares  that  men  dd 
Bot  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  g^uiit  of  Adam^ 
flin,  and  tlje  other  the  guilt  of  baying  a  corrupt  heart,  that  the  guilt 
which  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  nmpU-^ 
viz.  the  g^iit  of  the  original  apostacy ;  that  the  inspired  declaration 
aU  ha?e  sinned,  in  respect  to  infants  can  be  true  only  of  their  sinning 
by  Adam^  sin ;  that  infants  can  be  sinners  in  no  other  way  but  by 
Adam%  transgression ;  atid  that  they  arA  not  capable  of  any  moral 
action  at  all.  But  bow  could  Edwards  without  falling  into  an  incon<< 
■astency  too  gross  to  be  imputed  to  him,  maintain  that  the  only  guilt 
which  belongs  to  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world  is  the  imputed 
gnilt  of  Adam^  sin,  and  yet  maintain  that  he  is  the  snbjeet  of  a  natu' 
ral  propensity  which  is  tn  Utdf  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment?^ 

A  truly  summary  method  of  settling  controversies,  td 

make  the  assumption  that  an  author's  meaning  is  just  what 

suits  one's  purpose,  and  then  dash  away  on  it  in  the  confi"* 

deuce  of  victory,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  is 

sustained  at  all  by  facts  oi'probabilities,-'K>r  does  not  stand 

in  obvious  contradiction  to  both,  and  involve  a  grosser  \n* 

consistency  than  it  imputes  to  the  opposite  interpretation  of 

his  language !  How  does  it  appear  from  T.  R.'s  account  of' 

what  *'  Edwards  declares,"  that  he  does  not  expressly  and 
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formalljr  teach  the  doctrioe  of  physical  deprayity  ia  his 
theory  of  imputation  ?  Suppose  it  to  turn  out  that  Edwards 
represents  the  sin  of  Adam  as  consisting — not  in  the  ex- 
ternal act  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit — ^but  in  his  having 
a  disposition  which  led  him  to  that  act,  and  which  is  in  it- 
self sinful : — ^that  the  way  in  which  his  posterity  sin  by  him 
— ^is  not  at  all  by  his  guilt's  being  transferred  to  them — hut 
by  their  having  in  consequence  of  their  constituted  union 
with  him  a  disposition  which  like  his  is  fully  sufficient  for 
and  amounts  to  the  rcommission  of  the  same  external  sin, 
and  is  therefore  like  his  in  itself  sinful : — and  finally  that 
the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  them  does  not  consist  at  all  in 
the  transferrence  of  his  sin  or  guilt  to  them — ^but  simply  ia 
the  imputation  to  them  of  their  own  sinful  disposition  at 
implying  and  amounting  to  the  same  thing  as  his  sin  ;-^ 
will  it  then  involve  too  gross  an  inconsistency  to  impute  to 
him,  to  represent  him  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity  in  his  views  of  imputation  ?  That  such  is  his  theo- 
ry will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations : 

<^  I  think  it  would  go  far  toward  directiDg  us  to  the  more  clear  and 
distinct  conceiving  and  rigbt  stating  of  this  affair,  were  we  steadily  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  God  in  each  step  of  his  proceeding  with  Adam 
in  relation  to  the  covenant  or  cobstitution  established  with  him,  looked 
on  his  posterity  as  being  one  tnih  Him.  And  though  he  dealt  more  im- 
mediately with  Adam,  yet  it  was  as  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  and 
the  root  of  the  whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedings  with  him  he  dealt 
with  all  the  branches  as  if  they  had  been  then  existing  in  their  root. 

**From  which  it  will  follow  that  bothguUtor  expoeedneu  topunuh- 
tnent^  and  also  dcpravUy  of  heart  came  upon  Adam^  posterity,  jutt  as 
they  came  upon  him ;  as  much  as  if  he  and  they  had  all  co'existed  like  a 
tree  with  many  branches,  allowing  only  for  the  difference  necessarily    . 
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aasQUiBf  fipom  the  place  Adam  stood  in  at  bead  or  root  of  the  whole^ 
^nti  hang  fint  and  most  immediatelj  dealt  with  and  most  immediately 
mcdog  and  snfferiiig.  Otherwise  it  is  as  if  in  every  step  of  proceeding, 
0genf  alUratum  tn  the  root  had  been  attended  at  the  same  instant  with 
ihe  tame  tUpa  and  aUeraHotu  thronghoot  the  whole  tree  in  each  indkidu^ 
ai  bnmch,  I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of 
tbeie  beinif  a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  bis  posterity 
in  this  afSur* 

**  Theiefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  if  any  bare  supposed  the 
children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  double  guilt    one  the 
guilt  of  Adam^  sin— -another  the  %QJXi  arising  from  their  having  a  cor- 
rupt heart,  they  have  not  so  well  conceived  of  the  matter.    The  guilt 
a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  drnpUj  viz.  the 
guilt  of  the  original  apostacy — the  guilf  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species 
first  rebelled  against  Grod...This  and  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  cor- 
mptioD  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
«8  hPQ  ihmge  duimeUy  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of 
God.    Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  corruption  of  the  heart  as 
it  remains  a  canfirwted  prwdple  and  appears  in  its  consequent  opera- 
tions, u  o  didimti  and  addiiUmal  guiit.    But  the  guilt  arising  from  the 
Ju'tt  existing  of  a  dej^raeed  diepoeUion  in  Adam's  posterity,  I  apprehend 
n  moi  diatioct  from  their  guilt  of  AdamUfird  sin.    For  so  it  was  not  in 
Adam  hinisel£    The  fint  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  the  heart  of 
Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  bis  first  act  of  sin,  but  waa 
included  in  it    The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  otherwise  his 
than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceeded  from  the  wicked 
inrJination  <if  his  heart.    Nor  waa  the  guilt  he  had  double  as  for  two 
distinct  sine— one  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  will  in  that  afiair-* 
another  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act  cofued  by  his  heart.    His 
guilt  was  all  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  many  exclusive  of  which 
Ibe  motions  of  his  body  were  no  more  than  the  motions  of  any  lifeless 
instrument.     His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart  fully  sufficient 
^^,  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  commit- 
ted. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adaro^  heart  is  to  be  considered  two 
ways:  1.  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evU  inclination  in  his  heart,  exerted 
in  his  first  act  of  sin,  and  the  ground  of  the  complete  transgression. 
2.  An  evil  disposition  of  heart  continuing  afterwards  as  a  confirmed 
prindpU  that  came  by  God^  forsaking  him,  which  was  apunishmeai  of 
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J^is  fint  transgression.    This  copfirmed  corraption,  by  its  remaining 
ppd  continued  operation  broug^ht  additional  giiilt  on  his  soul. 

*^  Ai^d  in  like  manner  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two  ways 
in  4dam's  posterily.  The  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in 
their  hearts,  is  nqt  to  be  lool(ed  upon  as  sin  belonging  to  them  distinct 
from  their  participation  of  Adam^s  first  sin ; — it  is  as  it  were  the  ex- 
tended pollution,  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the 
^pstituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root;^-or  ihc  inherence  of 
the  tin  or  tliat  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  cpnsent  and 
poncurreoce  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  bead  in  that  first 
fict,  (which  may  be  without  GrOd's  being  the  author  ot  sin,  about  which 
I  have  spoken  in  the  former  chapter.)  But  the  depravity  of  nature  re- 
maining an  estqblithed  principle  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  and 
•8  exhibited  in  after  operations,  is  a  consequence  and  puuishment  of  the 
first  apostacy  Thut  Farticipatedy  and  briugs  J^Tew  OuUt,  The  first  be- 
ing of  an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam  whereby  he  is 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father  aS  fully  as  he  himself 
approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  finr  as  to  imply  a  full  and 
perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  anymore  than  the  full 
consent  of  Adam^s  own  heart  in  the  act  of  sinning,  which  was  not 
consequent  on  the  imputation  of  his  bid  to  himself,  but  rather  prior  to 
It  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  t/ie  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition 
to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather  the  coexistence  of  the  evil 
disposition  implied  in  Adam^  first  rebellion^,  in  the  root  and  branches, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  tmion  that  the  wise  author  of  the  world  has  es- 
tablished between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  but  not  properly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  imputation  of  hie  sin;  nay  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it 
was  in  Adam  himself.  The  first  depravity  of  heart  and  the  imputation 
pf  that  sin  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union ;  but 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  Jirst^  and  the  charge  of 
guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  himself. 

M)te. — My  meaning  in  the  whole  of  what  has  been  here  said  may  b« 
illustrated  thus.  Let  us  suppose  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had 
been,  through  a  law  of  nature  established  by  the  Creator,  united  to  him 
something  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root,  or  the 
fnembers  of  the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  were  one 
fBomplex  person,  or  one  moral  whole,  so  that  by  the  law  of  union  there 
pbould  have  been  a  communion  and  co-existence  in  acts  and  afiections, 
I^U  jointiy  participatinp^,  and  all  concurring  as  one  whole  in  the  dlspo- 
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sdoD  and  action  of  the  head,  as  we  see  in  the  hody  natural  the  whole 
hcMlj  is  afiected  as  the  bead  is  affected,  and  the  whole  body  concurs  as 
the  bead  acts.  Now  in  this  case  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  of  man- 
kind by  tiie  constitution  of  nature  and  law  of  union  would  have  been 
ajfieded  just  as  the  heart  of  Adam  tbeir  common  root  was  afiected. 
When  the  heart  of  the  root  by  a  full  disposition  committed  the  first  sin, 
the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  would  have  concurred  ;  and  when  the 
not  in  consequence  of  this  became  gr^ilty,  so  would  all  the  branches; 
and  when  the  heart  of  the  root  as  a  punishment  of  th^  sin  committed, 
was  forsaken  of  Grod,  in  like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the 
branches ;  and  when  the  heart  of  the  root  in  consequence  of  Ibis  was 
ooDfifined  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  have  been  the  sam^ 
with  all  the  branches;  and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would 
have  been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  been  with  his  moral 
branches.  And  thus  all  (kings  with  relation  to  eoU  dUpontion,,  guUt, 
poUubon  anddeprm^^  would  exist  in  the  same  order  and  dependence 
in  each  branch  as  in  the  root.  Now  difference  of  the  time  of  existence 
does  not  at  all  kinder  things  succeeding  in  the  same  order,  any  more 
than  difference  of  place  in  a  cfhexutence  of  time.^ 

^^  So  root  and  branches  being  one  according  to  God's  wise  constitu- 
tion, the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  virtue  of  this  oneness,  answerable 
cbaages  or  efiecto  through  all  the  &rancAe«  co-exist  with  the  changes  in 
the  root;  consequently  an  evil  duponUon exists  in  tlie  hearta  ofAdamU 
poderity,  Eqmoalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  cfvon  heart  when 
be  ate  the  forbidden  fruit.?* 

**  But  now  the  grand  objection  is  against  the  reaaonahleness  of  such 
aconstitntion  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should  be  looked  upon 
as  one,  and  dealt  with  accordingly  in  an  affair  of  such  infinite  conse- 
qoenoe ;  so  that  if  Adam  sinned  they  ma$t  neceuarily  he  made  sinnert 
by  ^is  disobedience,  and  come  into  existence  with  the  some  depramiy  of 
OtponUon^  and  he  looked  upon  and  treated  as  though  they  were  porto- 
kers  with  Adam  in  his  act  of  stn.^  p.  437-442. 

I  caDDot  but  think' that  ^'  some  of  his  readers''  on  ad  van* 
ciDg  through  these  passages,  will  find  themselves  "  unable 
to  pat  any  other  meaning  upon  some  of  bis  pbraseologj, 
than  that  which  exhibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  bis  fir^t 
existence,''  without  being  *^  less  careful  than  they  should 
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be,'^  or  ^<  orerlodciDg  bifl  peculiar  Tiewi  respeGting  the  im* 
patatioD  of  Adam's  sin."  One  can  scarcely  wish  for  more 
ample  materials  to  eftablish  a  controverted  point,  than  are 
here  furnished  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  Edwards 
is  what  I  ascribe  to  him.  Let  us  collect  the  several  posi- 
tions which  he  advances,  and  see  to  what  conclasion  they 
carry  us  respecting  his  doctrine. 

1.  He  teaches  that  Adamf  had  a  *<  depraved  di$po$it%on  of 
heart,"  which  was  the  cause  of  his  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  He  represents  it  as  ^^  exerted  in  Yasjirsi  act  ofsin^  and 
the  ground  of  the  complete  transgression,"  and  as  that  which 
<^  caused  the  wickedness  of  the  external  act." 

2.  He  represents  this  disposition  as  in  iis^fsinfuL  He 
teaches  that  there  is  ^'  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of 
a  depraved  disposition,"  and  that  its  ^'eontinuing  after* 
wards  as  a  confirtned  principle  brought  addiiioruil  guilt  on 
his  soul," — and  that  by  its  being  in  itself  sinful — ^not  merely 
by  its  causing  him  to  exert  a  sinful  external  act ;  for  bo 
affirms  that  there  was  not  a  ^^  wickedness  of  the  external 
act  caused  by  his  heart,"  besides  *^  the  wideedness  of  his 
heart,"  and  that  his  ^^  guilt  was  all  from  his  inward  man," 
and  ^<  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart  sufficient  for  that 
act." 

3.  Accordingly  he  exhibits  Adam^s  first  piUt  as  con- 
sisting in  his  having  a  depraved  disposition*  He  endeavours 
to  prove  that  ^*  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a 
depraved  disposition  in  Adam's  posterity,  is  not  distinct 
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from  their  gatit  of  Adam's  first  sin,''  by  the  fact  that ''  so  it 
was  not  in  Adam  himself."     But  i{  the  guilt  arising  from 
the  first  existing  of  his  depraved  disposition  was  not  distinct 
from  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin,  then  of  course  the  guilt  of  the 
first  existing  of  that  disposition  was  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin. 
Accordingly  he  proceeds.:     ^^  The  first  evil  disposition  or 
inclination  of  the  heart  of  Adam  to  sin  was  not  properly 
distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was  included  in  it, — 
nor  was  the  gnitt  he  had  doiAU  as  for  two  distinci  Bins,  one 
the  wickedness  of  his  heart  and  wilt  in  that  afiair,  another 
ttie  wickedness  of  the  external  act  caused  by  his  heart." 
To  which  then  did  all  the  guilt  belong  ?  <^  His  guilt  was 
edl  irufy  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man."    What  then  is 
(hat  inward  man,  his  volition  or  depraved  disposition  which 
caused  his  volition  ?  "  His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of 
heart-^fullif  sufficuni  Fhr  and  entirely  amotmiing  To  all  that 
appeared  in  the  act  he  committed,'^  and  not  therefore  in 
die  act  itself.    His  first  guilt  then  consisted  entirely  in  his 
depraved  disposition  which  caused  his  external  act ;  and 
this  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  his  theory  respecting 
concreated  dispositions,  that  principles  do  not  derive  their 
moral  character  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derive  theirs 
fiom  the  principles  from  which  they  proceed,  so  that  an  act 
of  choice  is  no  farther  virtuous  or  vicious,  than  is  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  proceeds,  and  consequently  that  virtue 
and  vice  exist  in  the  mind  antecedently  to  ^'  thought  re- 
flection and  choice." 
4.  He  teaches  that  in  consequence  of  God^s  forsaking 
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Adam,  bis  depraved  disposition  continued  afterwards  '^  a 
confirmed  principle,"  and  by  ^^  its  remaining  brought  addi- 
tional  guilt  on  bis  souK^' 

His  doctrine  then  in  regard  to  Adam  is — that  a  depra^ved 
disposition  existed  in  his  mind  autecedentlj  to  his  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  committing 
that  act,  constituted  his  guilt  in  it,  and  was  in  itself  sinful, 
bringing  guilt  on  his  soul  at  its  first  existing^  and  additional 
guilt  at  every  subsequent  period  of  its  existence  \  and  what 
is  this  but  the  doctrin^  of  physical  depravity  7 

5*  He  teaches  that  all  Adam's  posterity  byvirtueof  ft 
union  which  God  has  established  between  him  and  them, 
are  aiTected  in  consequence  of  his  fall  just  as  he  was,  so 
that  '^  all  things  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pol- 
lution and  depravity,  exist''  in  them  ''  in  the  same  order 
and  dependence  as  in"  him.  They  therefore  are  created 
with  such  a  depraved  disposition  as  he  possessed,  "  whereby 
they  are  disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  their  first  father 
asfully  as  he  himself  approved  of  it  when  he  committedit"— 
a  disposition  which,  like  that  in  which  ^^  his  sin  consisted," 
is  '^  fully  sufficient  for  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that 
appeared  in  the  act  he  eommitted," — is  in  itself  sinful  and 
brings  guilt  on  their  souls  at  its  first  existing^ — ^prevents 
their  enjoying  the  influencesof  the  Divine  Spirit  and  con- 
tequently  become's  a  ^^  confirmed"  and  ^^  permanent  depra- 
vity,"— is  the  cause  that  they  exert  sinful  actions,  and  finally 
brings  additional  guilt  on  them  at  every  subsequent  period 
as  well  as  at  the  commencement  of  its  existence. 
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6.  He  teaches  that  **  their  paKicipation  of  Adam's  An/t 
no^  consists  simply  in  their  having  a  depraved  disposition 
Jike  that  in  which  his  first  sin  consisted.  He  does  not  as 
some  have  taught  represent  that  they  are  partakers  of 
Adam's  first  sin,  by  thai  m't  being  trans/irred  to  them^  and 
thereby  becoming  their  personal  sin,— >nor  as  others  have 
held.  %  the  guilt  of  that  Wn'«  being  transferred  to  them  so 
as  to  become  their  personal  guilt,  and  which  it  would  seem 
T.  R.  regarded'him  as  teaching,  as  he  says  Edwards  ^^  most 
QDequivocally  and  abondantly  affirms  that  the  guilt  and  the 
imljf  guilt  which  belongs  to  man  on  his  first  existence,  b 
ihe  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,"  in  distinction  from 
his  personal  gmlt.  Edwards  however  neither  in  the  pas- 
sages in  relation  to  which  T.  R.  makes  this  extraordinary 
declaration,  nor  in  any  others  in  the  Treatise,  affirms  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  nor  advances  any  thing  that  can  with  the 
least  propriety  be  considered  as  iu  the  remotest  manner  in- 
dicatii^  it.  1  feel  no  apprehension  that  any  one  at  all  com* 
petent  on  the  score  of  intelligence  and  candour  to  ascertain 
what  his  meaning  is,  will  on  examination  find  any  just  oc- 
casion to  question  the  correctness  of  this  statement  On 
ihe  contrary  he  ^^most  unequivocally  and  abundantly  af- 
firms'' that  ^*  their  participation  of  Adam's  first  sin"  and 
<^the  only  guilt  which  beloi^s"  to  them  on  their  first  exis- 
teoce,  lies  in  their  depravid  disposition^  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  consideratioM. 

First.  He  denies  that  *<  the  children  of  Adam  come  into 

^  world"  witti  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  in  additiM  to  ^'  the 
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gailt  arisiog  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart''  He  sayt 
^^  if  any  have  supposed  the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into 
the  world  with  a  double  guilt,  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin^ 
another  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart, 
they  have  not  so  well  conceived  of  the  matter.''  But  he 
represents  that  they  ^^  come  into  existence"  with  a  <^  gailt 
arising  from  their  depraved  disposition."  That  therefore 
is  the  only  guilt  with  which  they  come  into. the  world. 

Secondly.  Accordingly  he  denies  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  guilt  of  their  corrupt  disposition,  and 
their  guilt  of  Adam's  sin.    ^  The  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which 
the  species  first  rebelled  against  Ciod,"  ^  and  the  guilt  ari- 
sing from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the 
heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things  distinctly  im- 
puted and  charged  upon  men  in  the  sight  of  God."    They 
surely  then  are  but  one  and  identically  the  same  thing,  and 
as  the  first  existing  of  their  depraved  disposition  brings 
guilt  upon  them,  that  of  course  an4  that  alone  is  their  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin.     Accordingly  after  stating  that  there  ig 
^  difference  between  the  guilt  arising  fmoo  the  first  existing 
of  their  corruption  of  heart,  and  its  existing  at  a  subsequent 
period  as  a  confirmed  principle,  he  adds,  ^*  but  the  guilt 
arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved  disposition  in 
Adam^s  posterity  I  apprehend  id  not  distinct  from  their  guilt 
of  Adam's  first  sin,  for  so  it  was  not  in  Adfim."     If  then  no 
distinction  whatever  exists  between  them,  there  SMrely  is  no 
difference,  and  therefore  **  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin*^  is 
nothing  but  the  guilt  which  their  depimveddiqpoiition  brings 
on  them  at  its  first  existence. 
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Thirdly.  He  expIicMj  affirms  that  ihe  only  gtiilt  wUck 
ibej  have  on  their  souls  at  their  first  existing,  is  the  guilt  of 
the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  rebelled  against  God,-^ 
that  tfiat  sin  consisted  in  depravity  of  disposition, — ^and 
therefore  that  the  guilt  of  a  depraved  disposition  is  the  only 
guilt  which  they  have  on  their  souls  at  their  first  existence. 
"  The  guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence 
u  one  and  rimplt^  viz.  the  guilt  of  tht  originul  aposiacy,  the 
guilt  of  iht  fin  &y  which  the  species  first  rebelled  agaimi 
GadJ^^  In  what  then  did  that  original  apostacy  consist, — 
in  Adam's  depraved  disposition  or  in  his  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit?  "  His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  hearty  fully 
sufficient /or  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in 
tlie  act  he  committed," — ^and  not  therefore  in  that  act  itself. 
If  therefore  his  first  sin  consisted  in  his  depraved  disposition 
—and  the  only  guik  his  children  have  on  their  souls  at 
their  first  eiistence  is  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin — ^then  the 
only  guilt  which  belongp  to  them  on  their  first  existence,  is 
flie  guilt  of  a  depraved  disposition. 

Fourthly.  But  he  expressly  declares  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
inhering  in  them,  is  the  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition 
,  in  their  hearts.  '^  The  first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition 
in  their  hearts,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sin  belonging 
to  them  distinct  from  their  participation  otAdam^s  first  sin. 
It  is  as  it  were  the  extended  pollvUion  of  that  m  Mrot^A  the 
whole  trecy  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  union  of  the  branch* 
es  with  the  root, — or  the  Inherence  of  the  sin  of  that  head 
of  tfie  speeies  in  the  roembeiB>  in  the  consent  and  concur- 
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4«nce  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the  head  in  that 
first  act."  The  t»in  of  Adam  then  inhering  in  them,  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  first  existing  of  their  own  cor- 
rupt disposition  of  heart. 

7.  In  accordance  with  this,  he  denominates  their  corrupt 
disposition  a  participation  of  Adai^^s  first  sin,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  disposition  as  that  in  which  his  first  sin 
consisted— ^^  fully  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in  the 
act  he  committed."  He  says  *^the  first  existing  of  a  cor- 
rupt disposition  in  their  bearts....is  the  inherence  of  the 
sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members,  in  the  con* 
sent  and  concurrence  of  the  hearts  of  the  members  with  the 
bead  in  that  first  act."  It  is  called  his  sin  then  only  be- 
cause if  entirely  resembles  his,  and  is  adequate  to  lead  them 
as  his  did  him  to  acts  of  rebeliion.  Accordingly  be  quotes 
as  to  his  ^^  purpose"  the  following  passage  from  Stapfer, 
which  presents  the  same  representation  : 

*^  It  is  objected  against  the  impntatioo  of  Adam^  rinrthat  we  nerer 
eommltied  the  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  number  nor  kind.  I 
answer  we  should  distinguish  here  between  the  phytical  act  ttte^  which 
Adam  committed,  and  the  moraiiiy  of  the  action  and  conMerU  to  it  If 
we  have  respect  only  to  the  exUmalacL  to  be  sure  it  mast  be  confeseed 
that  Adam^  posteritj;  did  not  put  foKh  their  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
in  which  tense  that  act  of  transgression  and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot 
be  physically  one  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity,  fiat  if  we  consider 
the  moralUy  of  the  action  and  ^haJt  amaeiU  there  is  to  it,  it  is  altogether 
to  he  maintained  that  his  posterity  committed  Vie  same  sin  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  kind,  inasmwJi  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consegUing 
to  it.  For  where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there  the  same  sin  is  commu- 
ted. Seeing  therefore  that  Adam  with  all  his  posterity  constitute  but 
one  moral  person,  and  are  united  in  the  same  covenant,  and  are  trans* 
Iffieaaon  of  ths  earns  I010,  Ibey  axe  alio  to  bo  looked  opoa  as  hafing  ta 
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BQinber  and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasooiog  avaik  nothing  against 
the  r^tcous  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  mankind,  or  to  the 
whole  moral  person  that  is  oonaenting  to  it  And  for  the  reason  men* 
tioned  we  may  rather  argae  thns :  The  sin  of  the  posterity  on  a<MX)unt 
of  their  cofueni  and  the  moral  w>i0  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  is  the 
aame  with  the  sin  of,  Adam  not  only  in  kind  bnt  in  nvimber  ;  ihertfor% 
the  sis  of  Adam  is  rightfully  impnted  to  his  posterity.**  p.  441. 

No  doubt  sureljr  can  exist  that  it  is  here  ^^  most  unequivo* 
caiij  and  abondantl^''  affirmed  that  the  posterity  of  Adam 
were  regarded  .as  committing  his  first  sid  or  participating  it, 
simply  on  account  of  their  having  a  depravity  of  disposi- 
tioii  precisely  like  that  in  which  bis  sin  consisted,  ^^  fully 
safficient  for  and  entirely  amounting  to  all  that  appeared  in 
the  act  he  committed,"  and  implying  a  '^  full  and  perfect 
consent  of  heart  to  it.'* 

8.  As  be  represents  their  participation  of  Adam's  first 
gin  as  consistiJ^  in  nothing  else  than  their  having  a  corrupt 
disposition  resembling  his,  so  he  exhibits  the  impuiation  to 
them  of  his  sin  as  consisting  simply  in  the  imputation  to 
tfiem  o{  their  own  corrvpt  disposition.  He  affirms  that  ^^  all 
things  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and 
depravity,  exist  in  the  same  order  and  dependence  in  each 
branch  as  in  the  root.'*  But  Adam's  guilt  by  his  own  ac- 
count depended  entirely  on  his  depraved  disposition,— 
theirs  of  course  then  depends  entirely  on  theirs.  Accor** 
dingly  he  says,  '^  the  evil  disposition  is^r^''  in  them,  ^'and 
the  chafge  of  guilt  consequent j  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam 
himself;" — and  also  quotes  with  approbation  the  following 
passage  firom  Stapfer  :  *^  The  imputation  of  Adam's  first 


iin  emsfsh  in  nothing  els^  tl»n  this,  (hat  hh  posteritj  are 

Tiewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  their  father,  and  are  like 

Urn." 

fiut  ID  the  following  passage  he  asserts  it  in  so  manj 

words : 

**  Hiere  iVdo  sure  gfnmDd  to  conclude  that  it  mnst  be  an  absurd  and 
ittiwaaible  Mag  for  the  race  of  maokiiid  tnilv  to  partake  of  the  aio  of 
the  first  apoatacy,  M>  as  that  this  in  reality  and  propnetj  shall  become 
ikeir  Jtn— by  Tirtue  of  a  real  union  between  the  root  and  branchea  of 
tbe  irorld  of  manlrind  tnilj  a«id  prspeHy  aT;uling  toauch  a  conaequeooe 
(ettabliahed  by  the  aathor  of  tbe  whole  system  of  the  univerae,  to 
whose  establishments  are  owingp  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union  in 
any  part  of  that  system,)  and  by  irirtneof  iktfM  corned  of  Ae  A«arCi 
of  Adam%  posterity  to  that  first  apostacy ; — and  ihertfore  tbe  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs  merely  because  God  ImpuU*  it  to  them,  but  it  iM 
Trufy  and  Properly  theirs,  and  on  thai  Ground  God  imputes  it  to 
«hem.»  p.  450.  , 

Proliablj  *<  some  of  his  readen'*  without  beii^  ^^  less 
eareful  than  they  should  be,"  or  overlooking  his  peculiar 
iriews  respecting  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,"  will  alM 
find  themselves  *^  unable  to  put  any  other  meaning  on  some 
of  his  phraseology"  in  this  passage,  ^^  than  that  which  ex» 
hibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  existence." 

9*  When  he  represents  that  infants  can  ^^  be  sinners  in 
no  other  way  Uian  by  virtue  of  Adam's  transgression,  hav- 
ing never  in  their  own  pcfrsons  actually  sinned  as  Adam 
did,"  his  meaning  is, — ^in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
already  seen, — ^that  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  like  him 
exerted  an  txtermU  act  that  violates  the  law  of  God,  they 
can  be  sinners  only  by  being  of  that  depraved  diq>ont%on  in 
which  his  sin  consisted,  and  which  Edwards  denominates 
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lore,  with  everj  other  of  the  same  kind,  concurs  with  all 
ikose  which  we  have  before  examined  in  exhibiting  *^  man 
as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  existence/' 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  instead  of  finding 
anj  ^'  key  in  his  views  of  imputation,^'  which  is  to  enable 
us  ''  to  put  any  other  meaning  upon  his  phraseology  than 
diat  which  exhibits  man  as  personally  guilty  at  his  first  ex- 
istence,'' it  is  found  that  the  doctrine  that  ^^  man  is  person^ 
ally  guilty  at  his  first  existence,"  is  identically  what  coo* 
atitutes  *^  bis  view  of  imputation," — the  soul  and  substance 
of  all  be  teaches  on  the  subject. 

«<  I  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm"  not  only  that  here  is  ^  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity,"  but  that  there  *^  is  not  the 
remotest  semblance"  of  anj  thing  else.  Here  is  no  sem- 
blance of  the  doctrine  that  any  sin  or  guilt  is  imputed  to 
tte  posterity  of  Adam,  but  what  truly  and  properly  belongs 
to  them  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  the  imputa- 
tion, any  more  than  there  was  to  Adam  himself^  nor  any 
but  what  inheres  in  and  belongs  to  their  created  nature,-^ 
it  being  expressly  assierted  that  the  sin  which  God  imputes 
to  them  is  not  theirs  because  he  imputes  it  to  them,  but  that 
lie  imputes  it  to  them  because  ^  it  is  tndif  and  pntperly 
ihiiTM^  and  that  ^  all  thing?  with  relation  to  evil  disposi- 
tion, guilt,  pollution  and  depravity,  exist  in  the  same  order 
and  itysmbice"  in  them  as  in  him.  His  depraved  disposi- 
tion depended  for  its  existence  on  God's  agency,  and  so 
^o  does  theirs.    The  imputation  to  him  of  his  disposition 
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as  sinful  depended  on  its  being  truly  and  properly  such,  and 
io  also  does  the  imputation  to  tliem  of  theirs.  And  at 
God^s  withholding  his  Spirit  from  Adam  depended  on  his 
guilt,  so  likewise  does  his  withholding  bis  Spirit  from  them 
depend  on  theirs.  In  a  word  the  reason  and  dependence 
of  each  of  these  successive  events  are  so  plainly  repre- 
sented as  precisely  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  to  him| 
that  it  is  as  obvious  and  total  a  misrepresentation  of  Ed- 
wards^ doctrine  to  affirm  that  he  does  not  exhibit  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  as  personally  guilty  at  their  first  existencei 
as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  be  does  not  exhibit  Adam  him- 
self as  personally  guilty  of  what  God  imputes  to  him. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Edwards  taught  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity  in  his  reasonings  from  the  sinful  actions 
of  men, — in  his  representations  respecting  the  influence  of 
the  fall  on  the  human  constitution, — in  his  theory  relative 
to  concreated  dispositions, — and  in  his  views  of  imputation 
—in  other  words,  in  all  the  philosophical  jpart  of  his  Trea- 
tise. 

VIL  He  also  r^rded  it  as  the  doctrine  of  revelation  as 
well  as  of  philosophy,  and  represents  the  scriptures  as  ex- 
pressly inculcating  it.     He  says, 

<'  Origiaal  depravity  may  well  be  ar^ed  from  wickedness  beinf^ 
often  spoken  of  in  scrtptare,  as  a  thing  belonging:  to  the  race  of  man* 
kind,  and  as  if  it  were  a  property  of  the  species."  «•  Their  poison  Is 
like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.  It  is  so  rcmarAcafc/y,— as  the  rerynaiure 
of  a  serpent  is  poison.  Serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world ;  they  derive  a  poisonons  nature  by  their  generation.** 
"  Those  words  of  Christ  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus  why  we  must 
h^  bom  ^^n,7%aivfhMd^u born  of  tiu/e^iiJUilhimd  Aol  fMeh4f 
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Wii  of  the  Mpirii  u  ipirit,  have  not  witbont  good  reasoii  bees  prodaoeA 
b^  dirines,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrioe  of  ori^nal  8ra,-»tupposiiig  that 
hy Jluh  here  is  meant,  the  human  naiureina  deba$ed  and  eorrupi  itefe.* 
^  In  the  first  birth  or  generation  we  are  creaUd,  or  brooght  into  ex* 
idenct*  it  is  then  ihe  wkok  man  first  receives  being.  The  eoui  is  then 
formed,  and  then  our  bodies  are  fearfnlly  and  wooderfnfly  Biade«  being 
WTOOght  bj  onr  Creator.**  **  And  from  what  the  soriptnre  most  cleaiv 
]j  teaches,  it  is  certain  that  every  man  ie  bam  into  the  wofld  in  a  statn 
of  mofdlpaUnUon/f  p.  301.  908. 315. 419,  4S0. 

Man  18  ffauB  expresfrly  declared  to  be  created  ia  his  fint 
birth,  and  to  be  bora  <*  in  a  debased  and  corrupt  state''-* 
^  a  state  of  moral  pollation.'' 

**  And  when  it  is  said— «« ye  are  not  in  the  fleA  but  In  the  spirit,**  it 
is  most  naailest  that  by  the  flesh  here,  the  apostle  means  some  nofcirft 
that  is  carrupi  andofan  eml  tendency:  and  directly  opposite  to  the  law 
and  holy  nature  of  God.**  *«  And  it  is  plain  that  hereby  being  andwdk* 
ing  efier  or  aoosrdMf  ta  ikeJUek^  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  being  and 
walkii^  according  to  a  corrupt  and  nt\f%d  noCtire.**  **  When  Christ 
says,  '*  tb^it  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,**  he  represents  the  flesh, 
not  merely  as  a  guaHiy^—^or  it  would  be^inoongmous  to  speak  of  A 
quality  as  a  thing  Aom,— it  is  a  person  or  man  that  is  born.  Therefiira 
man  as  in  his  vikole  nature  corrupt  is  called  JUeh.'^  ^«  One  thing  is 
particularly  ubsenrable  in  that  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  the  7tb  and 
8th  of  Konians,  in  which  he  so  often  uses  the  term  Jleeh  as  opposite  to 
sptrt<,  which  as  well  as  many  other  things  in  his  discourse,  makes  it 
plain  that  hyJUeh,  he  means  eomethmg  In  lieelf  Corrupt  and  Sutfui^ 
and  that  is  that  he  estpfosily  calls  it  Su^fUlJUeh.^  p.  317, 318. 

Here  then  JUsh  means  *^  something  m  itself  corrupt  smi 
smftd  ;''  and  the  thing  which  it  denotes  is,  ^*  man  that  ia 
bom,^*  which  is  in  a  precedii^  passage  defined  to  be  **  the 
whole  of  man"  when  God  creates  him.  Blan's  nature  then 
as  God  creates  it  is  ^<  m  itself  eerrypt  astd  nij^**'  It  ia 
recommended  to  T.  R.  to  pause  and  roToIve  thu  passage 
ontil  folly  apprised  of  its  existence  and  meaning  and  t» 
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Gontrast  it  with  the  repreBentation  which  he  has  given  of 
Edwards'  doctrine.  From  his  frequent  repetition  of  the 
pbra6e^^fntl5e//*5tn/tt/,''  it  would  seeni  that  he  imagines  on 
ihe  one  hand  that  nothing  can  amount  to  an  expression  of 
the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  but  the  solemn  applica- 
tion of  that  language  to  the  created  nature  of  man, — and  on 
the  other,  that  that  language  ^^most  unequivocally  and 
abundantly''  expresses  it.  As  therefore  he  has  it  here,  it 
is  hoped  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
doctrine  is  at  least  in  one  instance  taught  in  the  Treatise, 
even  « if  he  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm''  that  there  "  is  not 
the  remotest  semblance"  of  it  in  any  thing  else  which  Ed- 
wards has  advanced. 

**  The  apo6tle  by^fteah  does  not  mean  any  thing  that  is  ItmocefU  and 
Qo9d  in  /(«fl(f,— that  only  needs  to  be  reHramed  and  kept  in  proper 
lD«nd!r»  but  aometbing.  aUogMer  emit  vbich  is  to  be  dettroyed^  and  not 
Vfireiy  r^ramed, "  **  Here  if  it  shoald  be  inquired  how  corruption  or 
depramfy  in  general,  or  the  wOure  of  man  eu  corrupt  and  einful,  came 
to  beoalled^kil^  and  not  only  thai  corroption  whieb  oonsiata  in  inor- 
dinate bodUy  appetites,  i  tbink  what  the  apostle  says  in  the  last  cited 
place, «« aie  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men^^  leads  us  to  the  true  reason. 
It  it  beoaose  a  corrupt  and  emful  mUntre  is  what  properly  belongs  to 
mankind  or  the  race  of  Adam,  ae  they  are  in  themaelvee  and  ae  they  are 
by  nature.^  p.  319.  321. 

We  are  thus  told  that  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and 
sinful  is  denominated  flesh,  because  it  is  in  reality  corrupt 
and  sinful. 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  representation  from  his  own 
pen  of  his  views  of  that  which  is  denominated  flesh,  with 
the  account  of  them  given  by  T.  R.  in  his  ^^  epitomized 
view  of  Edwards'  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  sin.'* 
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^*  Man  being  left  witboot  the  preventiog  influeoce  of  God, 
bis  nature  is  sach  io  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  pla- 
ced, that  although  he  is  bound  to  subordinate  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ^  those  natural  appetites  and  passions''  which  are 
in  themselves  neiiker  sinjid  nor  Ao/;y,"  &c.  Edwards  in 
the  same  sentence  of  the  passage  epitomized  from  which 
the  phrase  ^'  those  natural  appetites  and  passions''  is  quo- 
ted, sajs  they  '^  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  apd  when 
alone  and  left  to  themselves  are  what  the  scriptures  some- 
times call  )Ze^"  Here  then  unfortunately  is  much  more 
of  transmutation  tfian  epitome.  '*  Those  natural  appetites 
and  passions,  which"  when  he  speaks  for  himself  Edwards 
aays  ^  the  scriptures  jcall  Jleehy^^  and  call  them  so  because 
ttiey  are  in  themselves  corrupt  and  sinful,  when  T.  R. 
qpeaks  for  him  by  epitome,  have  entirely  lost  that  <^  infi- 
nitely dreadAii  nature,^'  and  become  <*  neither  sinful  nor 
holy."  It  were  well  were  this  the  only  alchymical  exploit 
of  the  kind  in  T.  R«'s  representation^of  Edwards'  views  of 
original  sin. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  passages  from*  Edwards 
in  which  he  represents  the  scriptures  as  teaching,  <'  that 
what  is  bom  in  the  first  birth  of  man,  is  nothing  but  man  as 
be  is  ^Aifiw^(^  without  any  thing  divine  in  him — depraved^ 
iMoieci,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  incapabk  of  the  spiritual  divine  hap- 
pioesa  of  that  kingdom,"  p.  332. — But  these  surely— to  all 
who  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  that  doctrine  can  be  ex- 
piesaed  in  any  language  whatever— must  furnish  conclusive 
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evidence  that  Edwards'  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity. 

The  fact  is  however  in  T.  R.'a  estimation  quite  the  re- 
verse. He  insists  that  it  is  totally  unwarrantable  to  as- 
cribe  that  doctrine  to  Edwards,  on  account  of  the  termi 
which  he  employs  in  these  or  any  other  passages  in  the 
Treatise, — tfiat  to  teach  that  he  represents  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  as  in  itself  sinful,  is  an  egregious  miare- 
presentation  into  which  none  of  his  readers  can  £sll  unless 
it  be  by  being  much  ^'  less  careful  than  they  should  be,'* 
and  ^^overlooking  his  peculiar  views;" — aflat  contradic- 
tion of  his  own  "  unambiguous  precise  explanation  of  the 
sense"  in  which  he  used  his  language.  The  reasons  on 
which  he  bases  this  decision  seem  to  partake  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  that  species  of  epitome,  of  which  the  reader 
has  already  had  an  example. 

The  first  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the  substantive  terms  used 
by  Edwards  to  denote  ^'  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind," 
are  sometimes  applied  to  objects  figuratively,  no  evidence 
can  possibly  arise  from  his  employing  them  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  does,  that  he  used  tbem  to  denote  that  which  is 
literally  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment!  He  says, 
^^  Edwards  maintains  that  the  natural  depravity  of  mankmd 
is  a  moral  depravity.  He  calls  the  tame  thing  a  corrupt 
tendency^  a  sinful  depraved  pnjpeniity^  a  depraved  sinful 
vicious  disposition*  And  here  perhaps  the  reader  will 
imagine  that  I  concede  the  very  thing  which  I  have  before 
denied,  viau  that  this  tendency,  propensity,  or  dispoaition, 
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is  aceording  to  Edwirds,  sidAiI  in  itstt/BnA  deflerring  of 
punuhment.    Bat  there  are  some  things  to  be  considered 
before  this  conclusion  can  be  warranted*    First  the  terms 
Icnileiiey  prcpmniy  and  ilifpot ih'on  ha?e  different  meanings 
iD  different  applications,'^    ^^Now  all  1  intend  by  these 
lemarks  is  that  the  mere  terms  propensity,  disposition,  &c. 
Jl$  Used  By  Edwards,  do  not  decide  that  he  means  that 
which  is  in  Ustlf  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment.'^ 
^  All  I  intend  by  these  remarks !".    The  application  then  of 
flns  newly  invented  rule  so  felicitously  adapted  to  his  wants, 
is  wdjf  to  be  eitended  to  ihs  whoU  of  the  phrastology  with 
wkicA  the  diseussum  is  concerned*     What  a  clever  canon  of 
criticism  to  help  one  on  in  an  embarrassing  controversy ! 
The  substantive  terms  to  which  the  discussion  relates  have 
JBfferent  meanings  in  difierent  applications, — ^therefore  no 
evidence  can  arise  from  7%e  Afplication  j-^thatie  connex' 
ion  TgUh  terms  expressing  their  Quality — in  which  they  are 
wed  in  the  ease  m  yuestjon^  that  they  are  employed  to  denote 
tiiat  which  is  in  itself  sinftd  ! 

After  thus  decidii^  that  these  terms,  in  the  connexion  in 
which  they  are  used  with  others  expressing  their  quality, 
do  not  denote  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful,  he  very  unne- 
cessarily proceeds  to  show  that  the  epithets  with  which  they 
are  connected  do  not 

'^  Secondly,  the  epithets  connected  with  these  terms  by 
•or  author,  such  as  moral,  evil,  bad,  pertUcious,  sinful,  ^c* 
have  also  different  meanings  in  different  applications*'* 
M  Nothing;  is  more  common  than  "  the  figurative  ^^  use  of 
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these  teraiSy  aud  therefore  the  mere  terms  furoidi  no  CTi- 
deDce  tbat  tbej  are  not  thus  used  by  Edwards,'^ 

UDdoubtedlj  not,  if  the  preceding  decision  respecting 
the  substantive  terms  in  conneiion  with  which  these  epi- 
thets  are  used,  possesses  any  accuracy*  If  as  b  there  set- 
tled— it  is  a  fact  that  the  terms  propensity  tendency  dispo- 
sition &c.  as  they  are  used  mith  these  ej^thets  expressing 
the  quality  of  the  object  for  which  they  stand,  ilo  not  de- 
note that  which  is  in  itself  sinful — then  of  course  these 
epithets  do  not  in  expressing  the  quality  of  that  object,  de- 
note that  which  is  in  itself  sinful — and  too  obriously  sure- 
ly to  need  a  £»rmal  annunciation. 

His  last  reason  for  that  decision  is,  that  Edwards  exprese- 
ly  represents  this  tendency  to  sin  as  in  itself  sinfiii  and  de- 
serving of  punishment!  Edwards  says* 

*}  A  nwrtU  tendeaoy  i»  the  thimr  ^^  <s^^k<sn  into  the  accoant,^ 
**  when  we  are  cooBideriDg^  whether  a  moral  dqnranty  do,  not  appear 
bj  a  tendency  ty  a  bad  effect,^  '*  A  moral  tendency  or  inflaence  is  by 
desert.  Then  may  it  be  said  raan^  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a 
pemieiout  or  deHrwihe  tendency  in  a  moral  sense,  whoa  it  tends  to  that 
which  deserves  misery  anddestrueHon.^ 

A  moral  tendency  then  is  one  that  has  desert,  and  a  per- 
nicious moral  tendency,  is  a  tendency  to  that  which  has  de- 
sert of  punishment^ — so  that  the  fact  that  man  has  a  ten- 
dency to  sin,  proves  that  his  tendency  is  ako  sinful  nnd  de- 
serving of  punishment. 

T.  R.  however  says  in  reference  to  thu  definition, 

^  Herp  then  we  have  an  unambigiioas  precise  explanation  of  the 
sense  in  which  Edwards  applies  the  word  moral  to  the  natural  depravi- 
ty of  man.    It  is  a  morai  depravity,  as  the  nature  of  man  is  attended 
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with  a  tendency  to  that  which  deserres  miioiy  and  destnietioB,  Ii 
this  anertiDij^,  or  is  it  Firtaally  denjing^  the  oataral  depraFitj  of  man 
to  be  moral  tn  tCiejf  and  dewiriDg  of  punishment?  Did  only  this  sing^le 
aaqJanatiop  of  ike  term  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Edwards,  it  would  be 
enough  to  oblige  ereiy  reader  to  limit  the  term  moral  and  its  idndred 
terms,  in  the  instances  under  consideration,  to  that  which  tendi  io  mo- 
ra/ €;^k<f*^— to  die  exclasion  of  that  which  is  m  iUe^  tmftd.  <<  But 
IVlwaids  has  not  leA  the  matter  here.  In  the  third  section  he  coaiea 
to  thaw  that  *^  that  propensity  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  na- 
tare  of  all  mankind,  most  be  a  very  evil  depraved  and  pernicious  pro- 
pensity*. And  to  provent  as  it  would  seem  the  Tery«iisapprehensiott 
which  I  am  consideriogi  he  says,  Ac." 

Aod  after  qooting  a  passage  which  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  reader,  he  adds, 


oould  soaioely  be  morB  expUoit  in  exdoding  the  idea 
that  the  propensity  to  sin  of  which  the  writer  speaks  is  in  itself  sinful 
and  deserring  of  punishment,  and  in  confining  his  meaning  to  tbe  sin- 
gle idea  that  this  propensity  is  evfl  or  sinful  as  it  Undt  to  moral  evil  or 
lin.'*  « Indeed  it  must  be  obrious  to  ereiy  candid  reader  of  his  Trag- 
tme,  that  these  definitions  and  careful  and  accurate  distinctions,  were 
made  fiir  the  rery  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  imputation  of  what 
is  now  termed  physical  depra?i^." 

He  thus  wholly  denies  that  Edwards  represents  the  de* 
pravity  which  he  ascribes  to  the  nature  of  man  as  recUly 
sinfal  and  deserving  of  punishment,— affirms  that  he  de« 
nominates  human  nature  corrupt  with  a  moral  depravity, 
depraved,  sinful,  evil,  odious,  detestable,  &c.  not  at  all  to 
describe  its  real  twture^  but  simply  to  express  the  fact  that 
it  escrte,  cr  hoi  a  ttndtncjf  to  exert  tinful  actions^  and  pro* 
Bounces  this  to  be  so  obviously  the  fact,  as  to  oblige  eveiy 
reader  to  perceive,  and  if  he  has  candour,  to  acknowledge 
it. 
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Whether  however  such  is  the  fact,  let  the  reader  judge 
from  the  following  considerations  c 

First.  Edwards  do  where  states  that  he  does  not  regard 
the  depravitj  which  he  attributes  to  haman  nature  as  in  it- 
self  sinful,  nor  affirms  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  ander- 
stood  to  represent  it  as  such,  nor  advances  anj  thing  which 
by  the  established  laws  of  interpretation  can  with  any  plau- 
sibility be  construed  as  in  the  remotest  degree  intimating 
or  implying  any  thing  of  that  kind.  And  this  consideration 
alone  demonstrates  the  total  inaccuracy  of  T.  R.'s  repre- 
sentation. There  is  an  infinite  dissimilarity  between  the 
doctrine  that  a  depravity  belongs  to  the  created  nature  of 
man,  which  antecedently  to  and  independently  of  all  volun- 
tary actions  is  m  iiself  sinfiil  and  deserving  of  jnumhmeni, 
— and  the  doctrine  that  the  nature  of  man  does  or  will  ex- 
eri  tinftd  actions*  Had  he  therefore  intended  to  inculcate 
nothing  more  than  the  latter  doctrine,  he  would  undoubted- 
ly have  employed  language  which  in  its  most  literal  mean- 
ing expressed  that  doctrine,  or  else  at  least  defined  his 
terms  so  as  to  render  his  meaning  as  obvious  as  it  would 
have  been  had  he  presented  it  to  his  readers  in  literal  in 
place  of  figurative  language.  It  is  incredible  had  he  de« 
signed  to  establish  nothing  more  than  the  simple  fact  that 
the  created  nature  of  man  exerts  or  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
ert sinful  actions, — ^tbat  he  should  have  uniformly  employ- 
ed phraseology, — as  no  man  can  deny  that  he  has,— -which 
in  its  plain  and  literal  signification  means  the  other  doc- 
trine, and  which  therefore,  unless  he  has  by  explicit  defini- 
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tions  explained  it  otherwise,  the  reader  is  compelled  to  un- 
derstand as  inculcating  that  doctrine. 

Secondly.  T.  R.  has  not  alleged  anj  thing  in  the  first 
two  arguments  which  he  advances  for  the  purpose,  which 
proves  that  Edwards  employed  his  language  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  which  he  attribute  to  it.     His  argumentsyare : 

«  First  The  terms  teodency  propensity  and  disposition  hwe  differ- 
ent meanings  in  different  applications.  Ttiey  are  often  applied  both 
to  voluntary  and  to  involuntary  states  of  the  mind.  When  io  connex- 
ion with  the  epithet  sinful,  they  are  known  to  be  applied  to  ypluntary 
states  of.  tl)e  mind,  thenaiure  of  the  md^ect  requires  us  to  understand 
that  w.ach  nm  iUelf  sinful  and  deserving  t>f  punishment.  But  these 
terms  are  also  applied  to  iniroluntary  states  of  the  mind,  to  which  tirid' 
fy  tpeaking^no  mortd  quality  belonggi.'*  ^  Now  all  I  iotieod  by  these  re- 
marks is,  that  the  mere  terms  propensity  disposition,  &c.  Am  Uaed  By 
Edwards^  do  not  decide  that  he  means  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful  and 
deserving  of  punishment.*' 

ARer  having  thus  summarily  decided  that  these  terms  in 

that  ^  connexion  with  the'  epithet  sinfu),'^  moral,  evil,  &c 

ID  which  they  are  *'  used  by  Edwards,'*  do  not  mean  that 

whtcb  is  io  itself  sinful,  he  adds, 

*^  Secondly.  The  epithets  connected  with  these  terms  by  our  author, 
inch  as  morale  evi/,  had^  pemkUnu^  nnfuL^fifC.  have  also  different  mean- 
ings in  diffsrent  applications.  When  we  apply  these  terms  to  known 
voluntary  acta,  we  mean  and  are  properly  understood  to  mean,  that 
they  are  in  themselves  moral  evil  or  sinful,  and  deserving  of  punish- 
inenl.  Tfce  nafurtf  <^  the  tubfect  shows  that  such  is  our  meaning.  But 
we  also  apply  these  several  terms  with  a  different  meaning, — naming^ 
the  cmue  from  the  effect^  which  it  tends  to  produce.  Thus  we  speak  of 
a  moral  law,  a  moral  tendency,  or  a  moral  influence, — meaning  simply 
that  which  lends  to  produce  morcU  reMulls.^  **  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  this  use  of  these  terms,  and  therefore  the  mere  terms  furnish 
m  evidence  that  they  are  not  thus  used  by  Edwards.^ 

10 
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This  is  an  expeditious  method  of  disposing  of  the  terms 
and  expressions  of  an  author  which  threaten  to  embarrass 
one  in  making  out  hil  point.     Begin  bj  taking  for  granted 
the  thing  in  dispute,  that  from  "  the  nature  of  the  subjeci^^ 
^'  no  moral  qualUy^^  can  "  strictly  gpeakingy^^  be  said  <o  be- 
long ^'  to  involuntary  states  of  the  mind  p'^  and  wind  up  with 
the  sweepii^  assumption,  that  because  Edwards'  terms  are 
sometimes  used  figuratively,  therefore  even  as  tised  by  him, 
they  do  not  decide  at  all  what  his  meaning  is.     A  man^s 
language  is  not  to  have  anj  influence  in  determining  what 
his  meaning  is  !     Of  course  then,  eveiy  one  is  to  ascribe  to 
him  whatever  meaning  suits  his  purpose  best.     T«  R.  un- 
doubtedly has  the  merit  of  inventing  this  compendious  rule, 
and  has  done  it  the  homage,  it  is  believed^  to  adhere  to  it 
very  undeviatingly  in  his  interpretation  of  Edwards. 

But  can  he,  when  he  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  regard  to  Edwards'  doctrine,  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  his  extraordinary  assumptions  could 
conciliate  the  acquiescence  of  his  readers, — or  have  seri- 
ously reflected  to  what  results  they  carry  him  ?    '^  No 
moral  quality" — "  strictly  [that  is  literatty]  speaking — ^be- 
longs" to  ''  involuntary  states  of  the   mind,'' — therefore 
Edwards  never  applied  the  terms  "  corrupt  tendency — «m- 
ful  depraved  propensity — depraved,  tinful,  vicious  disposi' 
tion,'*^  &c. — to  such  states  of  the  mind,  with  a  purpose  of 
representing  them  as  having  a  moral  quality !  For  example, 
Edwards  says, ''  a  propensity  to  sin,  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is 
calamitous  and  sorrowful,  but  as  it  is  odiofus  and  detestable,'^^ 
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and  "  must  be  a  very  evil  depraved  and  pernicious  propensity, 
making  it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man,  as  it  is  by  nature, 
is  in  a  corrupU  fallen  and  ruined  state^'^^  that  this  "  tendency 
is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency  in  a  moral  sense^  so  that  this 
depravity  is  both  odious  andpemicions  in  the  highest  sense^^^ 
that  "  corruption  or  depravity — or  the  nature  of  man  as 
eornpt  and  sinful^  came  to  be  called  fiesh^  because  a  cor- 
rupt and  sinful  nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind 
as  they  are  in  themselves^  and  as  they  are  by  nature^'^'* — and 
that  "  one  thing  in  the  discourse  of  the  apostle  makes  it 
plain,  that  by  flesh  he  means  something  In  Itself  corrupt  and 
sinfulj  and  that  is  that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh.*' 
Here  are  some  specimens  of  "the  applJcations"  in  whicb 
the  terms  in  question  are  used  in  the  Treatise  ;  yet "  these 
terms,  as  used  by  Edwards,  do  not  decide  that  he  means 
that  which  is  in  itself  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment !" 
And  if  this  assumption  is  authorized,  it  follows  with  equal 
certainty  that  T.  R/s  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity,  presents  no  expression  whatever  of  that  doctrine, 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  stru^les  to  exculpate  Edwards  from 
the  charge  of  teaching  it,  he  has  only  been  assailing  a  spec- 
tre conjured  up  by  his  fancy,  and  whicb  a  single  stroke  from 
his  potent  rule  would  have  laid  forever.  For  if  the  term 
sinful  cannot  be  literally  applied  to  an  involuntary  state  of 
mind,  then  in  representing  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity as  teaching  '^  that  there  is  concreated  with  man  a 
substantial  property  or  attribute  of  his  nature  which  is  in 
ii^df  sn^ul,^^  he  cannot  define  it  asb^ing  /i(era//y  sinful, 
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though  the  views  which  Edwards  presents  were  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  they  are,  declares  that  he  makes  no 
such  representation,  but  expresslj  disavows  that  doctrine, 
and  explains  himself  as  using  the  terms  sinful,  evil,  perni- 
cious, moral,  &c.  only  to  denote  that  the  depravity  to 
which  he  applies  them  tends  to  that  which  is  sinful,  in  dis- 
tinction from  being  sinful  in  itself.  His  quotations  are 
from  the  fallowing  passages  : 

<'  Aod  then  it  oiiist  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  moral  depravity  we 
are  epeakiog^  of,  and  theiefore  when  we  are  considering:  whether  racb 
a  depravity  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  bad  efiect  or  iune,  it  is  a 
moral  tendency  to  anch  an  issue  that  is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  A  moral  tendency  or  influence  is  by  daerL  Then  may  it 
be  said  man*8  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a  pemiciotts  or  destruc- 
tive tendency  in  a  moral  sense,  when  it  tepds  to  that  which  deserves 
misery  and  destrnction." 

"  A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  bring;B  God's  eternal  wrath  and 
curse,  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  manO  is  evil, 
not  only  as  it  is  calamitous  aod  sorrowful*  ending  in  great  natnraJ  evil» 
but  as  it  is  odious  and  detestable ;  for  by  the  supposition  it  tends  to 
that  moral  evil,  by  which  tlie  subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  liable  as  such  to  be  condemned  and  utterly  rejected  and 
cursed  by  him.  This  also  makes  it  evident  that  the  state  which  it  has 
been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  moral  sense,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  Qf  God  which  is  the  rule 
of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tendency  which  is  opposite  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  requires  and  insists  upon,  and  prone  to  that 
which  the  moral  law  utterly  forbids  and  eternally  condemns  the  subject 
for,  is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency  in  a  moral  sense. 

^*  So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious  and  also  pernicious  fatal  and  de- 
structive in  the  highest  sense,  as  inevitably  tending  to  that  which  im- 
plies man^s  eternal  ruin :  it  shows  that  man  as  he  is  by  nature  is  in  a 
deplorable  and  undone  state  in  the  highest  sense ;  and  this  proves  that 
men  do  not  come  into  the  world  perfectly  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  without  any  jusc  exposedness  to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by 
nature  in  a  lost  and  ruined  state  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent 
with  being  by  nature  io  a  state  of  favour  with  God.**  pp.  133.  154. 
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The  doctrioe  of  physical  depravity  is  thus  beyond  all 
ntional  coDtroversy  the  doctrine  which  he  presents  in  these 
passages.  It  is  to  the  propensity  To  Sin — the  tendency  To 
a  Bad  Effect, — the  state  tending  To  Sm, — that  he  applies  the 
terms  e?il,  moral,  corrupt,  sinful,  &c., — not  to  the  mere 
words  tendency  propensity,  &c«,  without  any  designation  of 
their  nature.  He  denominates  a  tendency/  To  Sin,  sinful, 
and  denominates  it  so, — not  at  all  to  express  the.  fact  that 
it  M  a  tendency  to  sin,  which  would  be  a  ridiculous  taate* 
logy, — bat  to  describe  its  character  as  really  sinful. and  de* 
serving  of  punishment : — ^and  alleges  the  fact  that  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  attended  with  a  propensity  to  sin,  as  demon- 
strating that  bis  nature  is  in  itself  sinful  and  worthy  of 
punishment  Such  he  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Treatise  was  the  principle  on  which  he  reasoned,r-'and  he 
announces  it  again  at  the  head  of  the  section  from  which 
this  last  passage  is  taken.  He  says,  from  the  fact  that  all 
men  sin,  ^'  I  infer  that  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man 
IS  attended  with  a  propensity  of  nature,  which  is  prevalent 
and  efiectual  to  such  an  issue;  and  that  therefore  their 
natttre  is  corrupt  and  depraoed  with  a  moral  depravity  that 
amoants  to  and  implies  their  utter  undoing.^'  p.  137.  And 
having  in  the  first  section  proved  the  proposition,  and  in 
the  second  drawn  the  first  inference  from  it,  that  all  men 
are  under  the  influence  of  a  tendency  in  their  nature  to 
sin,^'  be  says  in  the  caption  of  section  third,  ''  That  pro- 
pensity [to  sinj  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  all  n)ftnkind,  must  be  a  very  evil  depraved  and  pernicious 
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propensity ;  making  it  manifest  that  the  80%d  of  man  as  it  is 
bj  nature  is  in  a  corrupt  fallen  and  ruined  fflale,  which  ia 
the  other  part  of  the  consequence  drawn  from  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down  in  the  first  section."  His  object  here  then 
is, — not  to  prove  that  mankind  have  a  propensity  to  sin,— 
for  he  had  established  that  position  in  the  preceding  section — 
but  to  prore  in  addition  to  that,  that  that  propensity  must 
itself  be  sinftd^  and  then  from  that  supposed  fact,  that  <&e 
sold  itself  as  it  is  by  nature,  is  corrupt  and  sinful.  To  as- 
cribe to  him  any  other  design,  is  so  palpably  to  contradict 
bis  language,  and  so  obviously  to  involve  him  in  the  most  ap- 
palling absordity,  that  it  excites  surprise  that  any  one  can 
have  done  it. 

IfasT.  R.  alleges,  Edwards  applies  the  terms  moral, 
sinful,  depraved,  corrupt,  odious,  detestable,  evil,  bad,  &€• 
to  the  tendency,  propensity,  state,  and  nature  of  man,  only 
to  express  the  simple  fact  that  his  nature  propensity,  &c. 
tends  to  sin,  then  his  second  inference  is  nothing  more  than 
a  repetition  of  his  first,^ — ^and  his  object  in  his  third  sec- 
tion,— which  he  represents  as  being  to  demonstrate  that, 
that  propensity  to  sin  which  be  had  in  the  second  section. 
'*  proved  to  be  in  the  nature  of  all  mankind,  must  bea  veiy 
evil  depraved  and  pernicious  propensity,— ^making  it  mani- 
fest that  the  soul  of  man  as  it  is  by  nature  is  in  a  corrupt 
fallen  and  ruined  state," — is  only  to  prove  what  he  had  be- 
fore established,  that  that  propensity  to  sin  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  mankind,  is  verily  a  propensity  to  sin,  making 
it  manifest  that  the  soul  of  man  as  it  is  by  nature  is  in  a 
state  that  tends  to  sin  ! 
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T.  R/s  interpretation  of  his  terms  makes  similar  non^ 
sense  of  the  passages  he  has  quoted  to  prove  that  the  mean- 
ing which  he  ascribes  to  them  is  that  with  which  they  were 
employed  by  Edwards.  This  will  be  demonstrated  by  th^ 
substitation  of  T.  R.'s  definition  of  those  terms,  for  the 
terms  themselves.     The  passages  will  then  read  thus : 

"  Aad  then  it  must  be  remembered  it  is  a  depravity  that  tends  to  an, 
we  are  speaking  of ;  and  therefore  when  we  are  considering  whether  a 
deprarity  that  tendM  to  nn,  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a  tmful  effect 
or  ietue^  it  is  a  tendency  to  «m  that  tende  to  a  Hnful  iatue,  that  is  the  thing 
to  be  taken  into  tbe  account.  A  tendency  or  infloence  to  m  is  by  €2e« 
serL  Then  may  it  be  «aid,  man's  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a 
tendency  tomn^  in  the  sense  of  tending  to  jm,  when  it  tends  to  that  [sm] 
which  deserves  misery  and  destruction.^  **A  propensity  to  that  sin 
which  brings  God^  eternal  wrath  and  curse,  (which  has  been  proved  to 
belong  to  the  nature  of  man,)  is  a  propensity  to  sin^  not  only  as  it  tends 
to  sih^  and  tends  to  suiy  ending  in  gpreat  natural  evil,  but  as  it  tends  to  sin^ 
and  tends  to  suu  For  by  the  supposition  it  tends  to  m,  by  which  the 
subject  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  also  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  the  state  which  it  has  been  proved  mankind  are  in,  is  a  state 
that  lends  to  nn,  m  a  sense  of  tending  to  sin,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God :  That  tendency  wl\jch  is  opposite  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  requires,  and  prone  to  that  which  tbe  moral 
law  forbids,  is  doubtless  a  tendency  to  nn,  in  a  sense  of  tending  to  nf^ 
So  that  this  depravity  both  tends  to  nn,  and  tends  <o  nn  in  the  highest 
sense,  as  inivUably  tending  to  sin,  which  implies  man's  eternal  ruin  : 
it  shows  that  man  as  he  is  by  nature  is  in  a  state  that  tends  to  sin  in  the 
highest  sense  ;  and  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the  world  per- 
fectly destitute  of  a  tendency  to  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  For  the  being  by 
nature  m  a  state  that  tends  to  sin  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent 
with  being  by  nature  exempt  from  a  state  that  tends  to  sin.** 

What  a  comment  on  the  genius  of  Edwards  to  represent 
him  as  filling  his  pages  with  such  unexampled  nonsense ! 
An  author  cannot  experience  a  greater  calamity  than  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  commentator,  who  attempts  to  vin- 
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dicate  bim  from  a  chaige  of  error,  by  invoWiDghiminiUch 
labyrinths  of  contradiction  and  absarditj. 

To  all  this  demonstration  of  the  total  erroneousness  of 
the  construction  which  T.  R.  puts  upon  Edwards'  language, 
the  fact  must  be  added,  that  £dwards  after  representiDg 
that  the  ^ord  flesh  denotes  the  created  nature  of  man,  says 
in  so  many  words,  that  it  is  plain  the  apostle  means  by  it, 
^  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinful^'^^  and  alleges  as 
proof  of  it,  "  that  he  expressly  calls  it  sit^fid  flesh ;"  in 
which  instance  he  unquestionably  uses  the  term  sinful,  and 
interprets  the  apostle  as  using  it,  in  its  literal  meaning,  as 
denoting  that  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  really  <^  in 
itself  cornipt  and  sJnfuL" 

It  were  easy  to  allege  many  othet  considerations  in  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  erroneousness  of  T.  R.'s  interpre- 
tation of  Edwards'  language,  but  it  is  presumed  the  reader,  - 
by  this  time  at  least,  regards  it  as  ascertained  too  clearly  to 
admit  of  controversy,  that  Edwards  exhibits  the  depravity 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  itself  sinful 
and  deserving  of  punishment. 

VIII.  T,  R«'s  account  of  Edwards'  doctrine  exhibits  the 
whole  of  the  Treatise  as  equally  absurd* 

1  •  If  that  account  is  correct,  Edwards  was  entirely  mis- 
taken in  imagining  that  any  necessity  existed  for  demon- 
strating and  vindicating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  oppo- 
sition to  Dr.  Taylor.  He  employed  himself  through  his 
whole  discui^sion  in  contending  with  a  mere  creature  of  his 
fancy,  and  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  folly  and  injustice  in 
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regarding  Dr.  Tajlor  as  an  antagonist.  For  according  to 
T.  R.'s  representation,  their  doctrines  were  in  all  impor- 
tanireepecit — ^if  not  identically — the  same.  It  was  not  in 
the  remotest  d^ree  a  subject  of  dispute  between  them, 
wbetber  all  men  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  that 
thej  actually  run  into  sin,  and  thereby  incur  a  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, nor  whether  they  are  very  apt  to  sin  ;  for  by  Ed- 
wards' own  statement  Dr.  Taylor  expressly  confessed  and 
asserted  that.  p.  139. 148.  But  the  sole  question  between 
them  was,  whether  the  created  nature  of  man  is  depraved 
with  a  depravity  that  is  itself  sinful,  and  is  the  cause  of  his 
exerting  sinful  actions.  Such  is  Edwards'  own  representa- 
tion. He  says,  if  both  ^^  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  [that 
all  men  atn,]  and  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which  I 
infer  from  it,'*^  [that  an  effectual  propensity  to  sin  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  men,  and  diat  therefore  their  nature  is  de- 
praved with  a  moral  depravity,]  ^^can  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly proved,  then  I  trust  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  original  depravity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of 
Dr.  Tat/lor'^s  scheme  demonstrated,  the  greatest  part  of 
whose  book  called  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^ 
fyc.  is  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  He  speaks 
of  the  conveyance  of  a  cornet  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's 
posterity,  as  the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintain- 
ers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin."  If  therefore  accord- 
ing to  T.  R.,  Edwards  did  not  teach  that  such  a  depravity 
belongs  to  human  nature,  but  expressly  disclaimed  and  de- 
nied it,  and  only  taught  that  there  is  ^^  something  concern- 
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ed  in  bringing  sin  to  pass,  which  is  not  an  essential  attribute 
of  man^s  nature,"  but  <^  depends  on  his  external  circum- 
stances, and  may  wholly  cease  by  a  change  in  these  circum- 
stances,"— then  he  laboured  under  the  grossest  misappre- 
hension in  imagining  that  his  Treatise  was  a  refutation  '<  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  scheme."  The  idea  of  its  being  a  controver- 
sy with  him,  is  a  stark  absurdity.  Their  creeds  instead  of 
being  opposed,  were  coincident,  and  they  were  labouring  to- 
gether in  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  most  happy  harmony ! 
What  an  encomium  on  their  discernment !  It  has  been 
said  that  the  arguments  of  Edwards  so  baffled  and  chagrin- 
ed his  antagonist  as  to  occasion  his  death.  How  unfortu- 
nate was  it  that  some  one  gifted  with  the  happy  perspicacity 
of  T.  R.  was  not  present  to  extricate  him  from  so  absurd 
an  embarrassment,  and  develope  to  him  the  consolations 
which  the  Treatise  was  adapted  to  afford. 

Q.  T.  R.'s  representation  renders  Edwards'  plan  of  ar- 
gument, and  a  large  portion  of  his  reasoning,  equally  ab- 
surd,-—as  has  already  been  shown  by  the  substitution  of  his 
definitions  in  the  place  of  Edwards'  terms. 

3.  It  ascribes  equal  inconsistency  and  absurdity  to  his 
views  of  tendency,  concreated  dispositions,  and  imputation. 
The  whole  of  his  definitions  and  reasoning  on  those  sub- 
jects represents  the  cause  of  man's  sinning  as  seated  in  his 
nature.  But  according  to  T.  R.  his  Joc^rtne  is,  that  that 
cause  lies  in  his  external  circumstances,  so  that  whatever  he 
teaches  on  those  subjects,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  hifr 
doctrine ! 
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It  is  apparent  from  these  consideratioiis,  that  if  Edwards 
is  to  be  exempted  from  the  cbaiige  of  the  most  unexampled 
weakness,  inconsistency  and  absurdity,  in  the  composition 
of  the  Treatise,  and  is  to  have  the  merit  of  a  knowledge  of 
what  his  views  were,  and  of  a  capacity  to  express  and  sus- 
tain them  in  a  perspicuous  and  logical  manner,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  doctrine  is  that  of  physical  depravity* 

IX.  This  representation  of  his  views  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  has  been 
held  and  taught  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  time, 
by  all  that  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  with  which  he 
has  ever  been  considered  as  agreeing. 

His  views  of  original  sin  have  always  and  justly  been  rer 
garded  as  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  were  en- 
tertained and  inculcated  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  o&er 
chief  reformers,  which  are  expressed  in  the  creeds  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  were. sanctioned  by  the  synod;of  Dort, 
and  cherished  and  taught  by  the  Calvinists  as  a  body  from 
the  reformation  to  his  own  time,  and  which  have  ever  since 
been  and  are  still  held  by  the  Calvinistic  Churched  both  of 
Europe  and  America.  He  has  never  been  imagined  to 
have  introduced  a  new  doctrine  on  the  subject,  nor  to  have 
modified  in  any  essential  particular,  that  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  Reformed  Churches  antecedently  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Treatise.  On  the  contrary  he  has  always 
been  viewed  by  the  Calvinists  as  the  most  able  advocate  of 
their  doctrine. 

Nor  have  the  churches  since  that  time  had  the  reputation 
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of  having  abandoned  his  doctrine,  and  adopted  other  viewi 
of  the  subject*  On  the  contrary  their  creeds  and  confes- 
sions remain  the  same,  and  with  few  exceptions  substantial- 
ly the  same  representations  continue  to  be  presented  by 
their  clergy  from  the  pulpit  and  press. 

But  the  doctrine  of  these  churches  and  teachers  with 
whom  Edwards  thus  coincides,  is  that  of  physical  depravi* 
ty*  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  proof 
of  this  fact ;  It  is  to  be  again  briefly  adverted  to,  and  those 
who  may  wish  to  see  a  ^formal  discussion  of  it,  are  referred 
to  the  ''  Prooft"  in  the  first  No. — that  the  Common  Doc- 
trine respecting  Human  Depravity  exhibits  it  as  a  Physical 
Attribute,  in  which  it  is  believed  abundant  evidence 
will  be  found,  that  that  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  and  inculcated  by  their  most  e^ninent 
teachers  and  writers  from  the  reformation  to  the  present 
day, 

The  fact  then  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  taught  by 
those  with  whom  Edwards  has  always  been  considered  as 
agreeing,  is  another  proof  that  that  is  the  doctrine  which 
was  held  by  him. 

X.  It  may  be  added  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view 
of  Edwards'  doctrine,  that  T.  R.  has  not  been  able  to  ad« 
vance  any  thing  which  proves  it  to  be  inaccurate. 

He  neither  has,  nor — I  may  add— can  produce  any  thing 
from  the  Treatise  in  which  Edwards  expressly  declares  or 
implies  that  his  doctrine  is  what  T.  R.  asserts  it  to  be,  nor 
in  which  he  denies  or  intimates  that  his  doctrine  is  not 
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what  I  represent  it*  On  the  contrary  all  T.  R.'s  state- 
ments in  support  of  his  account  of  Edwards'  doctrine,  are 
either  in  direct  contradiction  to  Edwards'  express  declara- 
tions, or  at  least  indebted  entirely  for  their  plausibility  to  a 
suppression  of  what  Edwards  says  on  the  topics  to  which 
they  relate,  or  to  an  absurd  misapprehension  of  his  mean- 
iog. 

Thus  bis  denial  that  Edwards  represents  the  depraved 
nature  of  man  as  in  itself  sinful,  is  in  contradiction  not 
only  to  the  whole  strain  of  his  language  and  reasoning  on 
fbe  subject,  and  so  completely  too  as  to  make  utter  non- 
sense of  them,  but  also  to  his  explicit  declaration  that  the 
created  nature  of  man  denoted  by  the  term  flesh,  is  '^  in 
itself  corrupt  and  sinful,''  and  that  *^  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  is  what  properly  beloi^  to  mankind  as  they  are  in 
themselves." 

His  denial  that  Edwards  exhibit?  the  tendency  to  sin 
which  he  ascribes  to  mankind  as  a  substantial  attribute  of 
human  nature,  and  representation  that  he  regaled  it  as  de- 
pending on  mere  external  circumstances,  is  not  only  utter- 
ly ui^thorized  by  any  thing  which  Edwards  advances,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  of  his  definitions  and  reasoning 
respecting  it,  but  is  also  in  total  contradiction  to  his  decla- 
ration, that  it  ^^  does  not  consist  in  any  particular  external 
circumstances,  but  is  inherent  and  seated  in  that  nature 
which  is  common  to  mankind,  which  remains  the  same  how- 
ever circumstances  may  differ." 

His  attempt  to  make  out  that  Edwards  does  not  in  his 
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views  of  impatation  exhibit  men  as  personally  guilty  at 
their  first  existence,  but  on  the  contrary  there  furnishes  a 
key  to  all  his  phraseology,  by  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
he  neither  taught  nor  held  that  doctrine,  is  not  only  at  total 
variance  with  Edwards'  professed  object  in  his  discussion 
on  that  subject,  and  with  all  he  advances  respecting  it,  hut 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  explicit  declaration  that  the 
first  existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in  their  hearts,  is  the 
inherence  of  Adam's  sin  in  them,  and  that  that  sin  is  not 
theirs  merely  because  God  impuits  it  to  them,  but  is  truly 
and  properly  theirs,  and  is  imputed  to  them  on  that  ground; 
— ^that  is  in  other  words,  that  in  being  of  such  a  <lepraved 
disposition  as  they  are,  they  are  truly  and  properly  apos- 
tates in  the  same  sense  as  Adam  was,  and  are  therefore  re- 
garded and  treated  as  truly  and  properly  guilty  of  the  same 
apostacy* 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too,  that  T*  R*  has  not  noticed 
most  of  these  and  other  passages  of  the  kind  in  which  Ed- 
wards so  explicitly  exhibits  his  views  on  the  topics  in  dis- 
pute, which  are  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  essential  in 
the  controversy,  and  the  mere  quotation  of  which  jrould 
not  only  have  totally  refuted  all  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings, but  shown  that  they  are  quite  inexcusable  misrepre- 
sentations. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  professedly  giving 
his  reader  on  his  first  page  Edwards'  account  of  the  subject 
of  his  Treatise,  he  has  represented  it  as  though  it  were  no- 
thing more  than  what  is  contained  in  Edwards'  general  pro- 
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position,  in  which  he  simply  affirms  that  all  mankind  sin 

and  incur  a  demerit  of  ruin ; — and  merely  quoting  that 

proposition,  has  totally  omitted  Edwards'  inference  from  it 

contained  in  the  next  sentence — "  that  therefore  tJmr  Ml* 

ture  it  corrvpt  and  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity ^^^  which 

• 
18  the  only  pari  of  his  subject  with  which  this  controversy  is 

concerned; — ^and  then  proceeded  to  remark  and  reason  as 
though  Edwards  in  this  statement  at  the  commencement  of 
his  Treatise  of  what  he  designed  to  establish  in  it,  express- 
ly  excluded  the  doctrine  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  is 
depraved! — and  what  perhaps  is  still  worse, — has  never  in 
his  whole  discussion  taken  any  notice  of  that  inference, 
nor  given  to  his  readers  the  remotest  intimation  that  Ed- 
wards ever  made  and  endeavoured  to  sustain  it,  much  less 
that  it  was  '<  the  grand point^'  which  by  his  own  account  he 
wrote  the  Treatise  ioprove^  and  to  which  his  general  pro- 
position and  every  thing  else  in  the  work  are  only  subsidia-' 
vy  !  He  has  not  indeed  quoted  a  passage  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  in  which  Edwards  speaks  of  ^^  the  comption  of 
.A/olure,''  nor  hinted  that  he  used  such  language. 

It  is  by  thus  omitting  to  notice  those  portions  of  the 
Treatise  which  relate  most  directly  to  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute, and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  by  far  the  most  material 
to  the  reader  in  order  to  his  forming  a  correct  view  of  Ed- 
wards' doctrine,  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  any  show  of 
plausibility  to  his  denial  thai  Edwards  teaches  what  those 
pas^eget  contain,  and  b^^only  quoting  places  i^ich  are 

much  less  decisive  of  the  controversy,  that  be  has  been 

13 
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able  to  make  such  representations  of  Edwards'  doctrine  as 
are  adapted  to  lead  those  who  happen  to  rely  implicitly  on 
his  statements,  to  the  conclusion  that  Edwards  does  not 
teach  what  is  in  fact  the  ^^gratUP^  doctrine  of  his  Treatise, 
and  what  it  was  his  avowed  object  in  that  work  to  maintain. 
The  course  which  he  has  pursued,  and  the  danger  of  de- 
ception to  which  he  has  exposed  such  .of  his  readers  as 
chance  to  confide  in  his  statements,  cannot  be  moi^  &ptlj 
described  than  in  the  representation  which  Edwards  hfis 
given  of  the  conduct  of  those  interpreters  of  PauFs  wri- 
tings, whom  it  was  his  object  to  refute  in  his  Treatise.  He 
says  in  reference  to  them, 

*<  If  the  sioipla  reader  is  not  rerj  much  od  hk  ifuard,  if  be  doet  not 
clearly  see  with  his  own  eyes,  or  has  too  mach  iodoieDce  or  too  little 
leisure  tborou^^hly  to  examine  for  himself— he  is  in  danger  of  being 
.  imposed  on  with  delutire  appearances ;  as  he  is  prepared  by  a  parade 
of  learning,  criticism,  exact  version,  penetration  into  the  new  scop^, 
and  discerning  of  wonderful  connexions,  together  with  the  airs  these 
writers  asiiiiiie  of  dictatorial  peremptorisess,  and  contenpt  of  did  opi- 
nioni  and  old  expoeitionst— 1  say  rach  an  one  is  by  these '  things  pr^ 
pared  to  swallow  strange  doctrine,  as  trusting  to  the  superior  abilities 
of  these  modem  ibterpreten. 

But  I  humbly  conceive  their  interpretatioiis,  particularly  of  the  Apoa- 
tie  Paul^  writings,  though  in  some  things  ingenious,  yet  in  many|things 
concerning  these  great  a[rticles  of  religion,  are  extremely  absurd,  and 
demonsfTably  disagreeable  in  the  highest  degree  )o  his  real  design,  to 
the  language  he  commonly  uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  currently  taught 
in  bis  epistles.  Their  criticisms  when  examined  appear  far  more  sub- 
tle than  solid ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing  can  possibly  be  §trong  enough, 
nothing  pertpicuoiu  enough  in  any  composure  whatever  to  stand  before 
■uch  liberHet  as  these  writers  indulge.  The  plainest  and  most  nervous 
diseoune  is  analyzed  and  criticise#till  it  dissolves  into  nothing,  or  til  lit 
becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance.^  The  holy  scripture  is  subtilised 
into  a  mtre  mist,  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin  cloud  that  easily  puts 
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«i  any  ihape,  sod  'is  mored  in  any  diracticm  witli  %  puff  of  wind  jutt 
M  tbe  mana^r  pleases.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language 
to  afford  sufficient  defence  against  such  an  art  so  abused ;  as  I  imagine 
a  due  consideration  of  some  things  I  have  bad  occasion  in  the  prece- 
ding dtsGOQTse  to  observe  may  abundantly  convince  us.**  p.  48t»  490. 

The  fact  that  be  has  thus  failed  to  famish  any  thing  to 
support  bis  view  of  Edwards'  doctrine,  and  has  been  oblig- 
ed to  resort  to  such  expedients  to  give  to  his  representation 
what  little  plausibility  it  can  claim  to  possess,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  constituting  additional  evidence,  that 
tbe  doctrine  of  .Edwards  is  what  I  have  ascribed  to  him* 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  believed  these  considerations 
may  be  fegarded  as  sufficiently  demonstrating  that  his  doc- 
trine  of  original  sin  is  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived,  obvious- 
ly derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  relation  to  the  theology 
of  tbe  present  day.  It  were  a  matter  of  small  consequence 
that  Edwards  is  proved  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion, were  he  the  only  one  who  has  inculcated  it*  But  the 
fact  that  his  doctrine  is  the  current  doctrine  of  the  pinesent 
time,  and  that  therefore,  in  proving  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity,  it  is  shown  that  that  is  the  doctrine, 
with  very  moderate  exceptions,  of  the  whole  protestant 
church,  both  of  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  invests  it 
with  the  highest  importance* 

That  substantially  the  same  views  as  Edwards  entertain- 
ed of  the  nature  of  man,  are  still  cherished  and  inculcated,  ' 
it  would  seem,  must  be  too  obvious  to  be  seriously  doubted* 
Has  it  ever  been  heard  that  the  churches  of  this  country  or 
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Europe  have  abandoned  and  denounced  his  doctrine  as  er- 
roneous, and  adopted  a  different  one  in  its  room  ?  When  did 
such  a  revolution  take  place  ?  Who  was  the  author  'of  it  ? 
Where  are  the  evidences  of  its  occurrence  ?  What  is  the 
doctrine  which  has  supplanted  that  of  Edwards,  and  in 
what  books  can  it'be  found  ?  Are  not  the  creeds  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  as  a  body — ^the  Presbyterian,  the  Epis- 
copalian, the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  the  same  on 
this  subject  as  they  were  in  his  time  ?  Are  not  the  views 
which  are  now  exhibited  from  the  pulpit  and  press  respect- 
ing it,  essentially  the  same  as  were  his  ?  And  are  not  the 
same  terms,  the  same  modes  of  expression,  and  the  same 
methods  of  reasoning  which  he  employed,  still  generally 
used  in  its  inculcation  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  from  his 
childhood  read  and  heard  that  human  nature  is  depraved, 
and  that  its  depravity  is  conveyed  from  parents  to  children, 
and  is  the  cause  that  men  exert  depraved  actions  ?  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  all  his  days  heard  it  inculcated  that  men 
are,  in  their  natural  state,  of  a  depraved  disposition — that  no 
moral  influence  can  possibly  induce  them  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God — that  until  renewed,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  holiness  and  the  knowledge  of  divine  things — that 
the  means  of  grace,  let  them  be  carried  to  what  extent  they 
may,  neither  ever  do  nor  can  exert  any  other  influence  than 
to  lead  them  to  sin — and  that/ the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  by  which  they  are  regenerated  is  direct,  and  employ- 
ed in  producing  a  change  in  the  physical  constitution  ? 
But  what  are  all  these  prominent  doctrines  of  the  current 
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theologfi  but  so  many  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
praWty  ?  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  they  imply  that  doc- 
trine and  depend  entirely  on  its  accuracy  for  their  propri- 
ety and^  trath— or  deny  that,  with  a  few  exceptionSi  they 
are  universally  taught  ? 

The  truth  of  this  representation  has  been  exemplified  by 
the  reception  which  the  first  No.  of  this  work  has  met  with 
from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  different  denominations.  Of 
those  who  have  perused  it,  all — almost  without  an  excep- 
tion as  &r  as  is  known — have  acknowledged  the  prevalence 
of  that  doctrine. — Many  have  unhesitatingly  avowed  their 
belief  of  it  and  its  associate  system,  and  denounced  the  op- 
posite system,  exhibited  in  the  third  part  of  that  No.  as 
grossly  heretical,^— and  of  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
latter  system,  not  one  can  be  found,  it  is  believed,  who  doe^ 
not  regard  it  as  too  notorious  a  fact  to  be  denied,  that  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  the  doctrine  currently  in- 
culcated from  the  pulpit  and  press. 

If  T.  R.  cannot  otherwise  convince  himself  that  such  is 
the  fact,  and  is  willing  to  hazard  the  experiment,— let  him 
publicly  profess  his  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity and  all  those  of  its  associate  doctrines  which  are 
founded  on  and  involve  it,  denounce  them  as  erroneous,  and 
announce  the  purpose  neither  to  inculcate  them  himself, 
nor  countenance  their  inculcation  by  others,  and  I  imagine 
he  will  not  long  want  decisive  proofs  from  the  churches  and 
clergy  around  him,  that  they  hold  those  doctrines,  and  re- 
gard Edwards  as  having  held  them,  and  cherish  them  too 
with  too  much  confidence  and  veneration,  to  leave  any 
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room  for  the  expectation  that  they  can  be  eanly  induced  t* 
abandon  them. 

That  that  doctrine  is  totally  erroneous,  is  not  lees  certain 
than  it  is  that  it  is  generally  held. 

That  nothing  has  ever  been  discovered  demonstrating  its 
truth,  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught, 
which  presents  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  it  is  not  a 
doctrine  directly  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  or  intuitively 
seen  from  facts, — but  is  a  mere  theory  contrived  to  account 
for  facts  taught  in  the  sacred  volume  respecting  the  condi- 
tion and  conduct  of  mankind.  What  for  example  are  all 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  Edwards  respecting  it,  but 
so  many  gratuitous  assumptions  ?  Where  are  there  any 
prpofs  of  the  truth  of  his  theory  in  regard  ta  the  influence 
of  the  fall  on  Adam  and  his  posterity, — or  respecting  con* 
created  dispositions  and  imputation  ?  He  haa  not  even  pre- 
tended to  advance  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  evidence  to  de- 
monstrate their  truth.  They  are  mere  statements  of  his 
opinions,  as  unauthorized  and  as  unphilosophical  as  the 
theories  of  Origen,  Pelagius,  or  Swedenborg. 

And  of  what  force  are  his  ai^umenta  from  scripture  to 
sustain  his  doctrine  ? 

He  has  alleged  nothing  from  them  as  evidence  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  depraved^  except  the  simple  fact  that  they 
represent  men  as  exerting  nnful  actions  :  their  sinful  ac- 
tions are  indeed  all  which  he  has  any  where  advanced  as 
proof  of  their  depravity.  But  all  the  actions  exerted  by 
mankind,  and  ascribed  to  them  by  the  scriptures,  are  not 
sinful.    And  what  claim  to  conclusiveness  can  anaigu 
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meat  from  their  actions  have,  which  only  takes  notice  of  one 
class  of  them  ?  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  inferring 
from  their  sinful  actions — without  any  reference  to  the  obe- 
dience which  is  exerted  by  them — ^that  their  nature  is  de* 
praved,  than  there  is  in  inferring  from  the  holy  actions 
which  they  exercise — ^without  any  reference  to  their  disobe- 
dience— ^that  their  nature  is  not  depraved.  If  his  method 
of  reasoning  from  a  part  of  the  actions  of  beings  to  their 
physical  nature  is  legitimate,  it  may  be  proved  as  conclu- 
sively as  he  demonstrates  the  depravity  of  human  nature, 
that  all  animals  are  men— ^-that  men  are  angels, — and  even 
that  each  of  these  are  like  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  like 
them !  There  is  indeed  no  absurdity  too  great  nor  blasjpbe- 
my  too  shocking  to  be  advanced  by  it  at  once  into  a  dec* 
trine  of  theology.  For  example. — Animals  exhibit  in  ^part 
of  their  actions,  indications  of  understanding,  memory,  vo« 
Ution,  desire  of  pleasure  and  aversion  to  pain.  But  these 
are  characteristics  of  inielligent  beings.  They  are  there- 
fore rational  and  moral  creatures.  Of  course  then  they 
are  subjects  of  a  moral  government,  and  therefore  either 
holy  or  sinful,  and  consequently  destined  undoubtedly  ei- 
ther to  immortal  happiness  or  misery!  Who  would  have 
expected  such  reasoning  from  the  lofty  intellect  of  Ed- 
wards? It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  even  those 
most  illustrious  for  genius,  learning  and  piety,  have  be- 
lieved and  inculcated  as  one  of  its  'cardinal  doctrines,  a 
dogma  which  is  entirely  indebted  for  its  existence  to  such 
an  argument. 
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Those  actions  of  an  animal  which  are  inconsistent  with 
reason  and  moral  agencj,  maj  with  just  as  much  propriety 
be  overlooked  when  we  are  reasoning  respecting  its  nature, 
as  may  those  actions  of  men  which  are  inconsistent  with  a 
depravity  of  their  physical  nature,  when  we  are  reasoning 
respecting  their  nature. 

This  objection  to  Edwards'  inference  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  from  the  fact  that  men  exert  sinful  actions, 
can  never  be  obviated,  until  it  is  proved  that  a  change  ia 
wrought  in  the  physical  constitution  of  all  those  who  exer- 
cise holiness,  which  is  antecedent  to  and  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  their  conduct^ — since  if  those  holy  actions  are  ex- 
ercised without  the  occurrence  of  any  such  change  in  their 
physical  nature,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  ever  belonged  to 
their  nature  incapacitating  them  for  the  exertion  of  such 
actions,  and  therefore  that  their  nature  is  not — ^as  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity  represents — such  antecedent  to 
their  regeneration  as  to  cause  their  exerting  sinful  actions, 
and  render  it  physically  necessary  that  all  their  actions 
should  be  of  that  kind.  But  it  manifestly  can  never  be 
proved  that  any  suc^  change  is  wrongly  in  the  physical 
constitutions  of  those  who  exercise  holiness.  There  is  no- 
thing from  which  it  can  be  demonstrated,  except  the  change 
in  their  conduct,  and  to  deduce  it  from  that,  is  merely  to  at' 
sume  what  must  be  proved,  before  it  can  be  inferred  from 
their  actions  with  any  appearance  of  propriety. 

And  moreover,  if  the  change  from  tran^ression  to  obe- 
dience which  takes  place  when  a  person  is  renewed,  fur- 
nishes just  ground  for  the  inference  that  a  change  has  been 
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prodiced  in  his  physical  nature  which  is  the  csme  of  thst 
alteration  in  his  conduct, — then  ererj  sulMcqoettt  change 
10  his  otadnct,  either  from  obedience  to  sin,  or  sin  to  obe- 
Aesice,  presents  equally  just  grou  od  for  the  conclusion  that 
A  corresponding  change  has  in  every  such  instance  been 
produced  in  his  physical  natura ;  as  manifestly  a  change  of 
oondnct  at  one  time,  can  no  more  demonstrate  an  aKeration 
of  the  physical  constitation,  than  an  equal  change  at  any^ 
other.  Bat  will  any  one  pretend  that  either  revehition  or 
experience  teaches  or  autiborizes  so  monstrous  a  doctrine, 
Is  that  the  human  mind  undergoes  a  change  of  its  physical 
nature  in  t^etj  instance  when  a  change  takes  place  in  its 
tetiona  eifiier  from  sin  to  holiness,  or  holiness  to  sin  ?  Ed» 
wards^  doctrine  then  neither  has  been,  nor  ever  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  true* 

There  IS  however  no  such  want  of  evidence  to  prove  its 
erroneousness.  It  is  refuted  by  every  moral  attribute  of 
the  Deity  and  evety  measure  of  his  administration ;  by 
eveiy  dtctate^-that  has  any  relation  to  it — of  human  rea- 
son, and  every  incident  in  human  experience* 

The  doctrine  that  God  creates  men  with  such  a  nature 
ftat  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  actions  be  requires, 
and  necessarily  exert  those  which  he  prohibits,  and  that  he 
liatea  and  punishes  them  for  possessing  suhc  a  nature  and 
exerting  such  actions,  ime — a  revelation  from  his  Omnis* 
cient  Spirit,  and  sanctioned  by  the  solemnities  of  miracles 
and  prophecy !  It  is  surely  a  mockery  then  to  talk  of  be- 
nevolence and  jnstice  as  attributes  of  his  character.    What 
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tan  be  ascribed  to  him  involving  a  higher  degree  of  un- 
righteousness and  malevolence  ? 

The  doctrine  is  equally  contradictory  to  his  administra- 
tioo*  Will  any  one  pretend  that  in  instituting  over  men  a 
moral  government,  in  using  motives  to  induce  them  to  obey 
his  laws,  and  in  punishing  them  for  sin  and  rewarding  them 
for  obedience,  he  treats  them  as  though  they  were  utterly 
incapable  of  acting  in  accordance  with  bis  requirements? 

The  doctrine  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  experience.  Who  can  believe  it  to  be  a  dic- 
tate of  reason,  that  an  infinite  being  must  pursue  such  ^ 
course  of  conduct  toward  creatures  as  that  doctrine  as- 
cribes to  the  Most  High — or  pretend  to  have  experienced 
such  treatment  from  his  hands— or  to  be  conscious  of  a 
change  in  his  physical  constitution  in  every  instance  in 
which  a  change  takes  place  in  his  conduct  ?  The  doctrine 
then  is  assuredly  erroneous. 

And  it  is  obviously  as  pernicious  as  it  is  false.    How  caa 
its  influence  be  any  thing  better  than  the  most  fatal — totally 
misrepresentii^  as  it  does  both  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
divine  government,— exhibiting  him  as  utterly  incapable  of 
obedience,  and  in  efiect  therefore  on  the  one  hand  denying 
his  obli^tions  and  exculpating  him  from  all  blame,  and  on 
|he  other  ascribing  to  God  the  injustice  of  requiring  an  un- 
reasonable service,  and  inflicting  unmerited  punishment? 
Who  can  fail  to  see  that  a  doctrine  which  thus  gives  to  re- 
ligion the  aspect  of  paradox  absurdity  and  falsehoo>d,  and 
throws  over  the  divine  admintcttcation  the  appearance  of  in- 
justice, must  necessarily  impair  the  feeling  of  obligations, 
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and  excite  perplexity,  discouragement,  and  aversion  ?  Or 
who  is  not  aware  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  many  of  the 
inost  formidable  temptations  which  embarrass  the  unre- 
newed in  their  religious  inquiries  and  convictions,  are  prd^ 
tented  by  this  doctrine  which  teaches,  in  contradictioo 
to  their  obligations  and  guilt  and  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
gospel  to  repentance  and  faith, — that  the  cause  of  their 
ruin  is  seated  in  their  physical  nature  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  created  power, — that  therefore  no  efibrts 
which  they  can  make  toward  reformation  can  be  of  any 
avail, — and  consequently  that  their  dependence  on  .God 
for  renovation  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  for  continued 
existence  and  a  resurrection  from  death  ?  And  who  doies 
not  know  that  multitudes  are  thus  led  to  excuse  their  con^^ 
tinuance  in  impenitence, — to  throw  the  blame  of  their  re- 
belKon  on  God, — to  impeach  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion,— and  to  resolve  on  discarding  all  thought  of  religion 
as  a  source  of  perplexity  and  terror  in  place  of  peace  and 
hope  f  Could  a  full  development  be  made  of  the  influence 
which  it  exerts,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  seen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  errours  that  has  borne  the  name  of  a 
doctrine  of  revealed  religion  since  the  Reformation,  and  to 
constitute  by  its  general  prevalencie  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  gospeh 

That  such  are  the  character,  prevalence,  and  influence  of 
this  doctrine,  are  surely  facts  of  the  most  solemn  interest  to 
the  clei^  and  public  at  large,  and  deserve  to  become,  and 
undoubtedly  must  ultimately,  the  theme  of  earnest  consi- 
deration«    The  subject  has  indeed  already  attracted  no  ia« 
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troversies  respecting  it,  aatborize  the  expectatioiQ  that  it  ia 
poon  to  excite  a  much  more  general  and  ardent  interests 
The  doctrine  must  necessarily,  at  some  period  or  other,  be 
given  up  by  the  ohurcb,-— manifestly  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
1^  most  palpable  and  fatal  error, — and  strong  probabilitiei 
appear  that  its  abandonment-^at  least  to  a  considerable  ei^- 
teat^-is  speedily  to  take  place.^  It  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  a  dggma  which  like  that,  contradicts  the  dictates  of 
humaa  reason  consciousness  and  obligation,  the  doclrinea 
ff  r^valation  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  can  continue 
yointerruptedly  to  be  held  and  inculcated,  when  men  are 
9n  all  ether  subjects  fearlessly  breaking  away  from  a  vas* 
salage  to  names  and  systems,  asserting  the  right  of  judging 
for  themselves,  acquiring  habits  of  independept  investiga* 
tion,  aad  rapidly  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  mental  phi* 
losophy  logic  and  criticism.  It  has  through  every  period 
fif  its  prevalence  been  a  source  of  excruciating  perplexity 
l^nd  embarrassment  to  multitudes  of  every  rank  in  intellect 
fynd  knowledge  ^-^leason:  has  been  confounded  and  faith 
staggered  by  its  felt  inconsistency  with  innumerable  ofth^ 
most  important  truths  learnt  from  revelation  and  eiperi* 
ence  )-^and  discussion  respecting  it  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  on  the  topics  to  which  it  is  related,  will  more 
and  more  develope  its  deformity  and  pemiciousness,  and 
Ijender  ita  rejection  inevitable  by  all  whose  ignorance  or 
yrqudice  does  not  debar  truth  from  access  to  their  minda 
or  prevent  it  from  exerting  aver  their  faith  its  legitimate 
ipflwnae«    There  are  pow  indeed  encouraging  indications 
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4iat  inpPftaQt  ehangef  aie  teking  place  in  the  «iewB  of  m»- 
nj  respecting  it.  But  although  its  ultimate  ahandonment 
may  thus  he  reganjed  as  certain — yet  envying  as  it  does.tho 
sanction  of  great  names  and  of  a  long  prevalence*— -wrought 
98  it  is  into  the  prevailing  system  of  theology— ^nd  posses- 
sing a  strong  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  church  at  lai^  it  is  not 
Co  be  expected  that  it  will  at  once  be  generally  relioquishedf 
nor  without  severe  struggles  on  the  one  hand  to  accoivplisb 
its  extermination,  and  on  the  other  to  vindicate  and  per«t 
petuate  it* 

There  is  however  at  all  events — ^whatevef  its  isspe  vdaj 
he — a  prospect  of  a  controversy  respecting  it,  which  shall 
awaken  high  interest,  incur  severe  scrutiny,  wi  be  fr^n^t 
with  an  important  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  churchy 
and  this  fa^t  devolves  an  obligation  on  every  friendof  truth, 
whether  an  advocate  or  opponent  pf  the  doctrine,  to  yield 
it  his  serious  attention,  and  prepare  himself  to  viodicatet  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  a  christian,  what  he  r^ards  as  sanction* 
ed  by  the  Qospel. 

It  is  especially  incmmbent  <m  those  who  engage  in  the 
controversy  to  reflect  well  on  the  course  which  they  take  to 
accomplish  their  several  ends*  if  the  doctrine  is  disbelieved^ 
and  the  object  is  to  present  its  pfevalence,  the  proper 
method  surely  is  not — ^in  the  face  of  the  most  palpable  facts, 
lo  protest  and  attempt  to  prove  that  it  i$  not  held!  Whose 
acquiescence  can  such  a  course  be  expected  to  succeed  in 
conciliating  ?  Certainly  not  that  of  the  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious* They  are  not  to  be  induced  to  give  up  their 
doctrines,  and  persuaded  against  their  consciousness  that 
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they  never  held  them,  simply  by  its  being  denied  that  they 
have.  How  poor  a  compliment  to  their  heads  and  hearts 
b  it,  to  imagine  that  such  an  expedient  can  betray  them 
into  an  abandonment  of  their  creed  ? 

But  to  say  nothing  of  its  absurdity  in  that  respect,  it  is 
futile  to  hope  that  such  a  course  can  succeed.  It  necessarily 
defeats .  itself  by  virtually  exculpating  that  from  all  objec- 
tion, which  it  is  its  object  to  suppress*  T.  R/s  respresen- 
tations^  for  example^  amount  to  a  formal  denial  that  Ed- 
wards advanced  anif  thing  erraneoits  in  his  views  respecting 
origintei]  sin,  and  to  a  full  vindication  of  all  his  language 
statements  and  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  does  not 
<*  hesitate  to  affirm  that''  there  'Hs  not  the  remotest  sem- 
blance of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity*'  in  Edwards^ 
theory — that  **  language  could  scarcely  be  more  explicit  in 
excluding  the  idea"  of  that  doctrine  than  his  is — that  ^<  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  Candid  reader  of  his  treatise''  that 
his  *'  definitions  and  careful  and  accurate  distinctions  ilrere 
made  for  the  very  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  what  is  now  termed  physical  depravity*^ — and  that 
to  imagine  that  he  held  that  doctrine  is  to  suppose  that  he 
fell  into ''  an  inconsistency  too  gross  to  be  imputed  to  him. 
His  representations  therefore — ^as  no  error  is  ascribed  to 
Edwards*  doctrine,  except  that  it  exhibits  the  depravity  of 
man  as  a  physical  attribute, — ^if  they  accomplish  any  thing 
whatever — ^go  completely  tojustify  all  his  theories  statements 
arguments  and  phraseology,  and  perpetuate  the  approbation 
and  use  of  them.  Whether  such  was  the  intention  of  T.  R, 
or  not|  1  shall  leave  the  reader  to  decide* 
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Nor, — if  on  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  is  believed,  and 
the  object  is  to  perpetuate  its  prevalence, — is  it  the  proper 
course  to  deny,  against  the  most  obvions  fitcts  and  every 
one's  knowledge,  that  it  is  held.  Were  it  possible  that  such 
a  denial  could  contribute  to  that  end,  either  by  calming  the 
apprehensions  of  its  opposers,  and  thence  preventing  con- 
troversy respecting  it,— -or  by  calling  forth  the  evidences  of 
its  universal  prevalence  and  thereby  conciliating  aa  acqui* 
escence  in  it  as  true — rstill  its  success  could  never  exempt 
it  from  reprehension  for  the  disregard  of  truth  which  it 
would  indicate.     But  it  could  never  gain  success.    How 
absurd  would  it  have  been  in  the  reformers  to  have  attempt- 
ed to  give  currency  to.  their  peculiar  views,  by  disavowing 
them, — or  in  the  catholic  clergy  to  have  endeavoured  to 
perpetuate  the  errolirs  of  their  church,  by  denying  that  they 
were  held  f  Such  are  fot  the  expedients  by  which  public 
opinion  is  to  be  controlled.     The  only  method  of  extermi- 
nating  erroor  is,  to  demonstrate  its  existence  and  expose  its 
deformity  and  injuriousness  ;  and  the  only  mode,  of  giving 
supremacy  to  truth  is,  to  present  it  palpably  to  the  eye,  that 
it  maj  gain  its  victory  over  the  understanding  hy  the  efful- 
gence  of  its  light,  and  over  the  heart  by  the  attractions  of 
its  excellence* 

No  discussion  can  be  worthy  of  the  subject,  nor  answer 
any  laudable  intention,  which  does  not  have  for  its  sole  ob- 
ject the  development  and  support  of  truth,— .nor  which 
does  not  rely  solely  for  its  success  on  an  imparlial  ethibi- 
tion  of  facts — not  on  their  being  shrouded  from  the  eye,  or 
invested  with  a  false  colouring.    The  latter  course  may  in- 
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deed  tenporarilj  ansirer  llie  endg  of  MlfiihneM  or  party, 
iMit  18  sure  to  result  ia  discredit  to  him  who  adopts  it,  and 
iajaiy  t6  the  caise  which  it  i^  employed  to  systalD.  Them 
are  too  many  who  exainine  and  judge  for  themselves  to 
kave  a  possibility  that  such  artifices  shouM  long  s^cceed•'-^ 
Truth  will  sooner  or  later  emerge  from  the  daitness  in 
wbich  it  is  attempted  to  confine  it,  and  attract  the  more  at- 
iontion  from  its  having  been  temporarily  suppressed* 

It  is  not  a  light  thing  on  the  one  hand,  lo  repl*es^nC  fbe 
diurch  at  laige  as  holding  and  inculcating  a  doctrine  so  re^^ 
pugnant  as  that  of  physical  depravity,  at  once  to  the  honor 
of  God,  the  truths  of  his  word,  and  the  conscioosness  and 
responsibility  of  men ; — and  much  less  is  it  on  the  other^ 
to  vindicate  what  the  church  holds  and  teaches  on  that  sub- 
ject as  the  doctrine  of  revelation  ;-*^nd  how  criminal  were 
it  in  a  controversy  so  vitally  concerned  with  the  glory  of 
God  and  fraught  with  the  destinies  of  men;  to  disr^rd 
their  high  claims,  and  descend  to  a.  sobsenrieacy  to  the 
mere  purposes  of  selfiabness  i 

Let  it  then  be  felt  by  every  one  who  participates  in  the 
discussion  that  truth  is  the  only  acquisition  at  which  it  is 
worthy  of  a  christian  to  aim  in  it ;  and  be  recollected  that 
truth, — whatever  may  temporarily  obstruct  its  progress-*-^ 
must  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  it  will  at  its  victory  leave 
to  those  who  have  sought  it,  no  reason  to  regret  the  sacri* 
lices  which  their  devotion  to  it  involved ;  and  to  those  who 
aoo^t  it  not,  no  occasion  to  eiult  in  the  ends  for  which 
fliey  abandoned  its  cause. 
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THE  DOCTRINES 


In  1824,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  of*  Baltimore,  delivered 
a  discourse  before  the  Directors,  Professors,  and  Students 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, — and  afterwards 
published  it, — entitled  ''a  plea  for  ministerial  liber- 
ty,''— ^in  which  he  advanced,  among  others,  the  doc- 
trines that  the  minister  of  the  gospel  should  regard 
himself  as  an  ambassador  of  God, — that  the  volume  of 
revelation  should  be  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  his 
doctrines — ^that  he  should  study  and  judge  of  its  meaning 
for  himself — ^and  that  in  delivering  the  messages  which  it 
makes,  it  his  duty  to  inculcate,  he  should  be  actuated 
supremely  by  his  responsibility  to  God;  and  illustrated 
and  enforced  them  by  contrasting  them  with  sectarianism 
which  seeks  the  aggrandizement  of  self  and  party  in  place 
of  the  divine  glory  \ — with  the  substitution,  so  often  seen, 
of  the  opinions  of  men  for  the  voice  of  revelation  as  autho- 
rity for  doctrines,  and  of  human  systems  in  place  of  the 


scriptures  as  guides  and  standards  of  faith ;— and  finally 
with  the  attempts  of  theological  teachers  and  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  give  the  force  of  law  to  their  opinions,  and  arbi* 
trarily  dictate  what  shall  be  held  and  taught  as  the  doc- 
trines of  God. 

The  sentiments  which  he  thus  developed — ill  suited  to 
the  views  and  purposes  of  the  Professors  and  their  friends 
in  respect  to  the  Seminary  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  entirely  unexpected  from  him — were  heard  by  them 
with  surprise  indignation  and  alarm.  The  insinuation  on 
such  an  occasion  and  in  such  a  style,  that  the  theological 
systems  which  enjoy  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  are  fraught 
with  much  error, — ^that  sectarianism  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel — ^that  ministers  and  ecclesiastical  judicatories  tran- 
scend the  rights  of  their  office  in  constituting  creeds 
'^  drawn  out"  and  adopted  by  their  "  collected  wisdom,'' 
the  standards  of  faith,  and.  attempting  by  authority  favour 
and  frowns  to  sway  the  opinions  of  others  to  a  subservi- 
ency to  their  own,  was  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  the 
^  inculcation  of  pernicious  heresy, — ^in  itself  most  darinjg  and 
criminal,  insolent  in  the  extreme  to  them,  and  dangerous 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  Seminary  and  Church. 

Such  an  imagined  attack  it  was  of  course  thought  neces- 
sary to  repel^  and. accordingly  to  vindicate  his  own  and  the 
principles  of  those  who  think  and  act  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  impress  the  Students  of  tfie  Seminary  with  due 
veneration  for  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Miller 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  addressed  to  them 


^  A   UECTORK''   on    "  TUE     UTILITY    AND     IMPORTANCE   OW 

GBESDs  AND  GONVEssiONs,''  and  immediately  after  gave  it 
to  the  public. 

This  exposition  of  the  doctrines  on  the  subject  which  are 
inculcated  at  that  Seminary  is  well  worth  a  serious  atten- 
tion. In  my  apprehension  the  views  entertained  by  these 
gentlemen  are  both  incorrecti — ^Mr.  Duncan  having  on  the 
one  hand,  as  is  seen  from  his  more,  recent  publications, 
fallen  into  the  error  of  regarding  creeds  as  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  evils  which  arise  only  from  the  misuse  of  Ihemj  and 
thence  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  using  them  for  even 
the  most  lawful  and  necessary  purposes  ;  and  Dr.  Miller  on 
the  other,  of  imagining  them  to  be  natural  and  efficacious 
insfrnments  of  producing  benefits  of  which  they  are  totally 
incompetent  to  be  the  means,  and  thence  of  claiming  for 
them  a  respect  and  use  wholly  superior  to  their  deserts. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  consideration  of  all  which 
he  has  taught  on  the  subject,  I  shall  present  to  the  reader 
the  more  important  points  of  the  controversy,  and  contrast 
the  doctrines  he  has  advanced,  with  the  views  I  have  formed 
respecting  them. 

The  question  which  first  merits  attention,  respects  the 
import  of  the  declaration  or  profession  of  faith  involved  in 
the  public  subscription  or  assent  to  the  confession,  which  is 
required  of  candidates  in  order  to  their  ordination  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church^ 

Is  it  a  simple  profession  of  their  belief, — a  mere  decla- 
ration of  the  fact  that  they  regard  the  doctrines  to  which 


they  a$0e«t,  «s  the  doctrkies  of  the  scriptures :  aad  is  it 
reqiured,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascertadning^hdr  qiut- 
lifications, — so  far  as  their  faith  is  conceruedy — ^for  the 
SfKored  office  f — -or  does  it  besides  that,  mvolve  an  engage- 
nmkt  io  teach  that  system  of  doctrine,  and  no  other ;  and 
m^h  a|i  engagement,  that  their  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
Mief  and  inculcadon  of  it,  is  made  the  tenure  by  which 
(hey  ace  to  retain  the  pastoral  office  and  authority  to  teadi, 
witli  which  their  ordination  invests  them  f 

Dr.  Miller  strennously  claims, — and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  pretences  advanced  by  him  in  the  Lec- 
ture,— that  such  an  engagement  is  involved  in  it. 

^Frqm  .the  yiavr  .which  has  befin  presented  of  this  «ibject,  wemfl^ 
decide  how  an  bonkst  tf ait  ought  to  act,  avter  jbub8C&ibiii<» 
TO  a  public  caxED.  Hs  vdll  feel  U  to  be  hit  duty  to  adhere  m» 
terely  and  faithfully  to  that  creed  in  public  and  in  privaie;  and  to 
make  it  his  study  to  promote,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  peace 
and  poxiXf  of  >(he  body  with  which  he  has  connected  himself.  And  if 
he  AcmM  at  tany  tinfe  ttLtar  his  news  conoerqing^  eny  pert  of  the  creed 
^  or  .order  of  the  .Chuxch  in  quesj^oo,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
inquire  whether  the  points  concerning  which  he  has  altered  ^is  xniad.ai^e 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  he  cap  conscientiously  be  silent  concerping 
them,  and  '*  give  no  offence"  to  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  If  he  can 
recdbcile  this  with  an  enli^tened  sense  of  duty,  he  may  remain  in 
vsACE*  Qut  if  the  points  concerning  which  his  yiews  have  undergone 
a  iimge,  fire  of  «o  much  imp^tomce  in  his  estimation'as  that  he  commC 
be  siUnif  but  must  feel  himself  bound  to  publish  and  endeamtir  toprop4h 
gqte  them;  then  let. him  beaceablt  withdraw,  and  join  .9ome, other 
branch  of  the  visible  Church  with  which  he  can  walk  harmonionsly. 
Such  he  may  find  almost  every  where,  unless  his  views  be  singularly 


•coentiic.  Bui  at  any  raie  he  hoi  no  more  right  to  intUt  on  remaining 
mnd  being  permitted  pubUcly  to  oppo§e  lehai  he  ha$  ioknmty  vowu> 
io  reeewe  and  support,  than  a  member  of  anj  yokiiitBry  associatioii 
which  he  entered  under  certain  engagements,  hot  with  which  he  no  lon- 
ger agrees,  has  a  right  obstinately  to  retain  his  connexion  with  it,  and  to 
ayail  himself  of  the  influence  which  this  connexion  gires  him  to  endea- 
▼onr  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

«<  It  is  DO  solid  objection  to  this  riew  of  the  subject  to  allege,  that 
every  man  ia  under  obligations  to  obey  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
altogether  paramount  to  those  which  bind  him,  in  yirtae  of  any  eeoleei- 
attical  engag^ements,  to  obey  the  Church  herself.  This  is  most  readilj 
granted.  No  roan  can  lawfully  bind  himself  to  disobey  Christ  in  any 
case  whatever.  But  this  principle,  it  is  conceived,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  under  consideration. 

**  Though  a  man  cannot  properly  bind  himself  dlteayt  to  beliere  as*  he 
now  believes,  nor  always  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the  ecclesiastical 
body  which  he  noio  joins,  yet  he  may  safely  promise  that  he  will  be  a 
regular  and  orderly  member  of  the  body  om  long  as  fie  does  remain  in 
connexion  with  it  When  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  sinning 
against  God,  he  will,  if  be  be  an  honest  man,  immediately  withdraw.  If 
he  remain,  and  suffer  himself  habitually  to  violate  hit  engagement^  under 
the  pretence  of  benefiting  the  body  to  which  he  hat  vowed  allegiance^  he 
wHl  be  chargeable  with  the  tin  tf  treacheroutly  and  bauly  *<  doing  evil 
that  good  may  comeJ* 

**  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  familiar  example.  Eveiy  student  of 
this  Seminary  has  at  his  entrance  made  a  solemn  promise  that  "  as  long 
as  he  shall  continue  a  member  of  it,  he  will  conscientiously  and  vigi- 
lantly observe  all  the  rules  and  regulations  specified  in  the  plan  for  its 
instruction  and  government,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  studenii; 
and  fuither,  that  he  will  obey  all  the  lawful  requisitions  of  the  Profes- 
sors and  Directors,^  &c. 

*' As  this  engagement  was  voluntarily  made,  no  honest  man  will  doubt 
tet  you  are  all  bound  to  act  in  oonibnnity  with  it  to  the  utmost  titUe,  as 
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hx  hs  yon  hare  ability.  Suppose,  however,  that  ooe  of  your'number 
aboald  become  penaaded  that  some  of  the  '<  regulations  specified  io  the 
plan^  of  the  Seminary,  are  not  only  unwise  and  inconvenient,  bnt  also 
immoral ;  what  ought  he  to  do  ?  Ought  he  to  remain  in  the  institution, 
and  habitually  violate  the  regulations  to  which  he  excepted,  pleading 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  obey  them — because  though  he  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  do  so,  he  felt  himself  under  a  prior  and  paramount 
obligation  to  **ohej  God  rather  than  man?*^  This  surely  no  christian 
would  approve,  nor  any  faithful  government  tolerate.  No;  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  and  int^^ity  would  dictate  that  he  should  immediately 
mikdraw/rom  the  Seminary;  and  if  after  withdrawing  he  should  be 
able  to  convince  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church  that  his  excep- 
tions were  just,  and  should  prevail  with  that  body  to  alter  the  offensive 
rules ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  might  with  a  good  conscience  resume 
his  place  in  the  institution.^    pp.  72-74. 

According  to  this  representation  then,  the  candidate  in 
assenting  to  the  confession,  formally  pledges  himself  to 
teach  the  doctrinal  system  which  it  contains,  and  no  other : 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  should  be  afterwards  adopt  dif- 
ferent views  on  any  important  subject,  he  is  both  debarred 
from  all  right  to  inculcate  them,  and  placed  under  the  most 
imperious  obligation  at  once  to  relinquish  his  pastoral  office, 
and  all  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  at  his  in- 
duction into  it.  In  ^'  subscribing"  to  the  confession,  ^*  he 
solemnly  vowed  to  receive  and  support,"  and  constituted  it 
'^  his  duty  to  adhere  sincerely  and  faithfully  to  that  creed 
in  public  and  in  private,"  so  that  to  ^^  publish  and  endea- 
vour to  propagate"  any  other,  is  to  "  violate  his  engage- 
ment" to  ^<  the  body  to  which  he  vowed  allegiance,"  and  to 
be  guilty  of  "sinning  against  God,"  and  "treacherously 
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ttid  basely  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  ;^'  and  so  there- 
fore that  if  such  a  change  takes  place  in  his  views  as  to 
prevent  his  continuing  to  inculcate  '^  that  creed,"  and  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  teach  another,  he  is  bound  imme* 
diately  to  "  withdraw"  from  that  "  branch  of  the  church" 
with  which  he  is  connected  ; — in  short,  is  under  the  same 
obligation  from  honour  conscience  and  his  voluntary  en- 
gagement, to  abandon  his  station  and  office,  as  a  member 
of  any  voluntary  association  is  to  retire  from  it,  when  he 
becomes  incapable  of  complying  with  the  conditions,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  which  he  pledged  himself  his  connexion 
with  it  should  be  made  to  depend. 

These  are  certainly  pretty  bold  views,  and  if  correct, 
are  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  pre- 
sent to  us  the  extraordinary  doctrine,  that  ordination  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  simply  imparts  authority  to  inculcate 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  confession ;  and  that  the  adop- 
tion and  inculcation  of  any  other  views,  of  themselves, — so 
far  as  right  and  conscience  are  concerned,^-excommun!- 
cate  from  the  sacred  office.  A  convenient  doctrine  un- 
doubtedly to  rid  the  church  of  such  ef  its  ministers  as  since 
their  introduction  into  it  have  embraced  and  taught  any 
views  differing  from  those  of  the  confession  ;  and  an  admi- 
rable instrument  to  awe  the  pupils  of  the  Princeton  Sen^i- 
nary  into  an  implicit  adherence  to  thftt  formulary  as  a 
necessary  means  of  gaining  employment  and  reputation : — 
m  doctrine  however  for  which  they  are  wholly  indebted 
to  Dr.  1\||^  as  happily  for  the  honour  and  peace  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  its 
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plan  of  government ;  and  no  pretence  more  unauthorised 
and  ridiculous  could  have  been  advanced  than  that  sucbi 
or  any  thing  lending  the  least  countenance  to  such  a  doc- 
trine, is  contained  in  that  instrument. 

The  only  proposition  having  a  reference  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  confession  to  which  a  candidate  is  required  to  sub- 
scribe, is  the  following:  "  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and 
"  adopt  the  confession  of  faith  pf  this  church  as  containing 
'^  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures  ?" 
His  assent  to  this  surely  does  not  involve  any  vow  or 
engagement, — to  teach  the  doctrines  of  that  confession, 
and  no  others, — of  such  a  nature  that  the  fulfilment  of  it 
is  made  the  condition  on  which  he  is  to  retain  his  authority 
to  teach.  It  manife^ly  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  and 
declaration  of  tlie  fact,  that  he  regards  the  doctrinal  sys- 
tem of  the  confession  as  that  which  the  scriptures  teach.  It 
no  more  constitutes  an  engagement  to  preach  that  system 
and  no  other,  the  violation  of  which  is  to  divest  him  of  his 
right  to  preach,  than  his  assent  does  to  any  other  of  the 
propositions  of  the  formula } — no  more  than  the  statement 
of  his  doctrinal  belief  by  a  candidate  for  ordination  in  a 
Congregational  Church,  constitutes  a  promise  of  implicit 
adherence  to  that  system,  on  penalty  of  relinquishing  bis 
office* 

It  obviously  was  not  the  object  of  the  compilers  of  the 
plan  of  government  in  introducing  this  test,  to  obtain  from 
the  candidate  such  an  engagement ;  but  simply  to  ascertain 
his  qualifications — in  respect  to  his  views  of  doctrine^-^for 
admission  to  the  ministry.    It  is  of  course  expected  of  a 
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candidate  by  those  who  ordain  him,  that  he  will  preach  the 
system  to  which  he  assents,  and  that  only,  bat  not  at  all 
from  any  formal  promise  to  that  effect.  Such  a  promise  as 
Dr.  M.  represents  to  be  involved  in  subscription,  is  not 
a  proper  basis  for  the  expectation  that  he  will  adhere  to 
it.  The  appropriate  and  only  appropriate  ground  for  that 
expectation  is,  the  fact  that — in  their  estimation — Uie  doc« 
trioal  system  of  the  confession  is  actually  and  obviously  the 
SjTStem  of  the  scriptures  ;  that  he,  as  he  declares,  conscien- 
tiously regards  it  as  such ;  and  that  his  knowledge  piety 
and  stability  of  character — being  such  as  qualify  him  for 
the  sacred  office — furnish  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  led 
by  li^t  reasons  to  change  his  belief.  These  are  sufficient 
pledges,  and  all  that  can  either  be  reasonably  asked  or 
given,  for  his  continuing  to  maintain  and  inculcate  the  sys- 
tem which  he  professes.  If  they  are  not  enough  to  secure 
bis  adherence  to  that  system,  the  proper  remedy  lies,  not  in 
extorting  from  him  promises,  but  in  subjecting  him  to  lia- 
bility to  appropriate  discipline. 

But  more  than  this; — the  candidate  not  only  is  not 
required  to  promise  that  he  will  teach  the  scheme  of  doc- 
trine to  which  he  subscribes  and  that  only,  or  relinquish 
die  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  promise  is  required  of  him  which  explicitly  obliges 
him  to  pursue  precisely  the  opposite  course,  should  he 
adopt  other  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  engagement. 

**  Do  you  promise  to  be  zealous  and  faithful  in  maintaiti- 
**  vig  THE  TRUTHS  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  and  the  puriiff  and 
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"peace  of  the  church  whatever  persecution  or  oppoiitiatt 
*•  may  arise  unto  you  on  that  account  f" 

This  is  a  promise  most  formal  and  explicit,  to  maiataia 
**  the  truths  ofthegospeV^  at  all  events ;  and  not  at  all  con- 
ditional or  dependent  on  any  consideration  whether  those 
truths  accord  with  the  confession  or  not,  and  consequently 
not  capable  of  being  made  void  by  any  change  of  views 
respecting  their  nature. 

The  candidate's  engagements  therefore,  so  far  from 
obliging  him  to  suspend  his  instructions  and  abandon  his 
office,  should  he  become  persuaded  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  are  not  accordant  with  those  of  the  confession ; 
on  the  contrary  recognise  and  enforce  it  as  his  duty  zea- 
lously and  faithfully  to  maintain  what  he  regards  the  gos- 
pel as  teaching,  whatever  opposition  or  persecution  it  may 
cost  him-  from  the  church  or  ecclesiastical  body  to  which 
he  is  amenable.  And  such  of  necessity  is  his  duty; — an 
ordination  to  the  ministry  being  of  course  an  ordination  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel^  and  nothing  else ; — an  invest- 
metit  with  authority  and  subjection  to  obligation  to  preach 
the  truths  and  all  the  truths  of  revelation,  let  the  views  of 
those  truths  entertained  by  the  organs  of  imparting  that 
authority  be  what  they  may.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  other 
species  of  investiture  with  the  sacred  office?  of  ordination 
—not  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  teach  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel — ^but  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  preach 
those  of  a  sect,  and  to  teatch  the  doctrines  of  God  only  on 
condition  of  their  being  believed  to  be  those  held  by  that 
sect?     Or  who  ever  heard  of.  a  candidate— on  being 
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Ordained — ^pledging  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  never 
more  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  church  over  which  he  is ' 
placed,  should  any  change  occur  in  his  views  of  its  doc- 
trines f 

As  then  on  the  one  hand,  the  subscription  to  the  confer* 
Bion  required  of  a  candidate  involves  no  such  engagement, 
or  vow  of  allegiance  as  Dr.  M.  represents,  it  throws 
no  obstacle  whatever, — so  far  as  his  obligations  are  con- 
cerned,— in  the  way  of  his  inculcating  other  views  than 
those  of  the  confession,  whenever  he  becomes  persuaded 
that  they  are  taught  in  the  word  of  God.    It  leaves  him  as 
completely  at  liberty  to  teach  what  he  regards  the  gospel  as 
inculcating,  as  though  he  bad  never  assented  to  the  con- 
fession.    And  as  on  the  other  hand  his  ordination  itself  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  explicit  promise  to  that  effect  required 
of  him,  consUtute  it  unconditionally  his  duty  "  to  be  zea- 
lous and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
whatever  opposition  or  persecution"  it  may  occasion  him, 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  other  course  thaft  to  teach 
in  that  manner  what  he  regards  as  those  truths.    And  con- 
sequently no  alteration  of  his  views  of  the  doctrinal  system 
taught  in  the  scriptures,  can  devolve  on  him  any  obliga- 
tion to  "withdraw"  from  his  station,  nor  render  him  ^'for 
remaining"  and  publicly  inculcating  those  points  of  his 
belief  which  differ  from  the  doctrines  of  the  confession, 
"chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously  and  basely  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come."    His  obligations  remain  the 
same  as  though  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  his  belief; 
and  mast  undl  some  other  cause  interpose  to  change  them* 
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Those  however  of  his  people  and  the  ecclesiastical  body  to 
which  he  is  amenable  may  not ;  and  should  they — ^regard- 
ing his  new  views  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  ministry—- 
cause  him  to  be  impeached  and  deposed,  it  will  then  and 
not  before,  become  his  duty  to  relinquish  his  office. 

Dr.  M.  has  indeed  himself  in  another  part  of  the  Lecture 
presented  precisely  this  view  of  the  object  and  import  of 
subscription  to  the  confession. 

**  A  church  creed  professes  to  be  merely  an  epitome  or  wmmary 
exhibUion  or  what  the  schiptures  teach.  Of  coune  when  any  one 
'subscribes  it,  he  simply  declares  by  a  solemn  act  how  he  understands 
the  Bible ;  in  other  words  what  doctrines  he  considers  it  as  contain- 
ing."   p.  38. 

"  If  no  rational  objection  could  be  made  to  his  subscribing  a  decla- 
ration drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  would  it  not  be  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  if  with  a  view  sihplt  to  ascer- 
tain THE  FACT  or  £[18  BELIEF,  NOT  TO  DICTATE  LAWS  TO  HIS  CON- 
SCIENCE, a  statement  previously  drawn  up  by  the  church  herself  should 
be  presented  for  his  voluntary  signature  ?  What  is  required  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  such  a  case  is — ^not  that  he  shall  believe  what  the  church 
believes ;  but  simply  that  he  shall  declare  as  a  matter  <if/acty  whe- 
ther h^  does  possess  that  belief  which  from  his  voluntary  application  to 
be  received  into  christian  fellowship  with  that  church,  he  may  be  fidrly 
presopned  (o  possess.**    p.  50. 

Dr.  M.  himself  thus  admits  that  the  whole  object  of 
demanding  from  a  candidate  subscription  to  the  confessioui 
is  *^  simply  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  his  belief — not 
TO  DICTATE  LAWS  TO  HIS  CONSCIENCE."  And  that  all  that 
is  done  by  him  in  subscription  is,  merely  declaring  *<  by  a 
solemn  act  how  he  understands  the  Bible : — in  other  words 
wbal  doctrines  he  considers  it  as  containing."  By  his  own 
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confession  therefore  it  involves  no  £uch  '<  vow  of  allegiance'* 
ais  he  ascribes  to  it,  nor  engagement  never  to  preach  any 
other  doctrines  than  those  of  the  creed.  How  he  is  to 
recondle  these  contradictory  representationiKf  and  vindicate 
himself  for  advancing  so  unauthorised  and  reprehensible  a 
pretence,  is  left  to  him  to  decide. 

The  next  question  of  importance  in  the  controversy, 
respects  the  lawfulness  of  subscription  to  creeds. 

This — ^the  import  of  that  act  being  what  has  been  repre- 
sented— ^is  nothing  more  than  the  question  whether  it  be 
lawful  for  a  candidate  for  ordination  to  make  a  public 
declaration  of  his  doctrinal  belief, — a  question  about  which 
there  of  course  can  be  but  little  room  for  controversy* 

Presbyteries  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  uih 
doubtedly  a  right,  and  it  is  as  indubitably  their  duty,  to 
ascertain  the  doctrinal  views  of  those  whom  they  invest 
with  the  sacred  office.  It  were  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  they  can  either  be  under  obligation,  or  at  liberty,  to 
introduce  a  man  into  the  ministry,  and  accept  his  pledge  to 
discharge  its  duties  with  fidelity,  with  whose  views  of  the 
gospel  they  have  no  acquaintance  whatever, — of  whom  they 
neither  know  whether  he  holds  or  rejects  what  they  regard 
as  the  truth, — whether  his  creed  is  that  of  a  christian,  a 
mussulman,  or  a  hindoo.  And  this  right  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ordain,  of  course  involves  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  to  make  them  acquaint- 
ed with  his  views  of  divine  truth,  and  an  obligation  which 
it  would  seem  every  man  of  sense  must  perceive  and  feel. 
To  a  full  exhibition  of  his  doctrinal  belief  no  man  of  piety 
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intelligence  and  independence  can  have  any  objection.  H« 
will  alike  condemn  any  denial  or  disguise  of  fais  sentiments, 
and  disdain  to  owe  his  induction  into  the  sacred  office  to 
the  ignorance  ^f  those  respecting  him  at  whose  hands  he  is 
to  receive  it.  He  who  could  shrink  from  such  an  avowal 
of  his  faith  would  sufficiently  demonstrate  his  total  unfitness 
for  the  ministry.  If  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
views  and  his  love  of  truth  and  sense  of  obligation  to  pro- 
fess and  defend  it,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
acknowledge  and  maintain  the  articles  of  his  faith  in  the 
presence  of  the  body  of  whom  he  asked  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  teach  that  faith,  it  would  present  just  ground  ^ 
for  the  expectation  that  he  would  disguise  his  sentiments 
on  every  other  occasion  when  hope  or  fear  presented 
inducements  to  it. 

The  propriety  then  of  a  candidate's  maldng  such  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  his  faith  being  thus  manifest,  it  is  obvi- 
ou^y  a  matter  of  small  consequence  in  what  mode  it  is 
done^x— whether  as  among  Presbyterians,  by  subscriptioi\, 
or  assent  to  a  public  creed,  or  by  answer  to  verbal  inter- 
rogatories or  a  voluntary  statement  of  the  fundamental 
articles  of  his  belief,  as  among  Congregationalists.  There 
can  be  no  rational  objection  to  assenting  to  a  creed  for  that 
purpose,  any  more  than  to  making  a  verbal  statement, — 
their  import  being  precisely  the  same. 

7he  question  next  claiming  attention,  respeqts  the  value 
of  creeds,  as  *' tests  of  truth," — the  use  obviously  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  designed — "  bonds  of  union,"  "  fences 
against  error,"  <*  manuals  of  christian  doctrine,  fitted  for 
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the  iiiitnielioii  of  members  of  charthes,''  or  for  any  other 
luefol  ends  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  attain. 

My  impressions  in  relation  to  this — ^the  main  topic  of  the 
Lecture — ^will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  observations  wUch 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  on  the  views  respecting;  it 
advanced  by  Dr.  M. ;  many  of  which  appear  to  me  extremely 
exceptionable.  Without  adverting  to  all  the  claims  in  eulogy 
of  creeds  on  which  he  relies,  or  adhering  to  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  Lecture,  I  shall  notice  successively 
such  of  hb  representations  as  seem  of  most  consequence  in 
the  controversy,  and  most  worthy  of  animadversion. 

I.  One  of  Uie  most  important  then  of  the  positions 
advanced  by  him  in  commendation  of  creeds  and  confes- 
sions, is  couched  in  the  insinuation  that  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  are  not  competent  '^to  draw,  from  the  sacred 
writings  themselves  a  consistent  system  of  truth,"  and  that 
those  formularies  are  of  "  incalculable  use"  in  helping  them 
to  that  invaluable  acquisition. 

"  It  were  easy  to  show  that  confessions  of  faith  judicioasly  drawn  and 
solemnly  adopted  by  particuhir  churches,  are  not  only  inralaable  as 
bonds  of  onion,  and  fences  ag^st  error,  but  that  they  also  senre  an 
important  purpose  as  accredited  manuals  of  christian  doctrine,  weU 
Jitted/or  the  tftfCriMiton  of  (Koie  private  members  of  churches  teho  hone 
neUher  leUurey  nor  habits  of  thinking  sufficiently  close  to  drams  from  ifi« 
sacred  vniimgs  themselves  a  consistent  system  of  truth.  It  is  of  incalcu- 
lable use  to  the  individual  who  has  but  little  time  for  reading^,  and  but 
Kttle  acquaintance  with  books,  to  be  furnbhed  with  a  clear  and  weB 
airani^  compend  of  religious  doctrine  which  he  is  authorised  to  regaid^ 
aot  merely  as  the  work  of  a  single  enlightened  and  pious  diyine,  bui  as 
drawn  onA  and  adopted  by  the  collected  unadam  of  the  church  to  uJnUh  he 
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Msf^.  There  is  often  a  satisfactioD  to  a  pbun  niHopliitticaled  i 
not  to  be  deKribedy  in  going  over  snch  a  compend  article  by  article^ 
examining  the  proofs  adduced  from  the  word  of  God  in  rapport  of  each, 
and  **  searching  the  scriptures  daily  to  see  whether  the  things  which  it 
teaches  are  so  or  not**  ^    pp.  35, 36. 

That  18  in  other  words,  the  unlearned,  and  Uience  most 
"  private  members  of  churches/'  are  incapable  of  acquiring 
a  ^^  consistent  system  of  truth"  from  the  word  of  God  alone  ^ 
but  they  can  derive  it  from  "  a  compend  drawn  out  and 
adopted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  church  to  which" 
they  belong,  and  such  a  compend  is  the  best  remedy  for  the 
.  InsufBciency  of  the  scriptures.  When  they  study  such  a 
'^manual  of  christian  doctrine,''  it  is  'incalculable"  how 
fast  they  learn!  and  indescribable  what  satisfaction  they 
obtain !  A  becoming  sentiment  to  come  from  the  pen  of  a 
professor  in  a  Theological  Seminary  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury;  and  a  flattering  compliment  to  creeds  to  volunteer  an 
eulogy  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  word  of  God,  in  order 
to  render  their  vindication  satisfactorily  complete !  How 
is  it  that  Dr.  M.  has  persuaded  himself  that  this  disparage- 
ment of  the  intelligibility  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  capacity 
of  ^^  private  members  of  churches"  to  comprehend  them,  is 
authorised,  and  can  meet  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of 
religion  f 

The  inspired  writers  themselves  entertained  very  differ- 
ent views  of  the  adaptation  of  the  messages  of  revelation  to 
the  comprehension  of  mankind.  It  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  so  glorious  as  to  be  ranked 
by  him  along  with  his  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  his  mes^ 
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nahfthip,  that  ^<to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."    The 
prophets  in  their  anticipations  of  it,  predicted  that  under 
his  reigDi  the  '^uray  of  holiness"  should  be  "a  highway'' 
so  plain,  that  not  only  "  those  private  members  of  churches 
who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking  sufficiently 
close,'*  but  "the  wayfaring  men  though  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein."  And  Paul  represented  it  as  a  trait  of  his  own 
and  the  ministry  of  his  fellow  teachers,  that  "  we  use  great 
plainness  of  speech"  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
OMnding  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God,"  so  that  *^  if  our  gospel  is  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost"    They  never  dreamed  of  there  being  any  neces- 
sity that  the  light  of  creeds  and  confessions  should  be 
reflected  on  the  pages  of  revelation  in  order  to  render  its 
doctrines  intelligible  to  the  unlearned,  but  addressed  their 
messages  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  as  being  all  compe- 
tent and  under  obligation  to  understand  and  obey  them, 
whether  at  *<  leisure"  and  with  "  habits  of  thinking  suffi- 
ciently close,"  or  not.  And  that  the  gospel  in  that  manner 
delineates  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation  too  plainly  to  be 
easily  mistaken  by  even  the  most  illiterate  who  have  access 
to  its  instructions,  is  surely  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  de- 
monstrated, especially  in  refutation  of  a  sentiment  like  the 
one  under  consideration.    It  were  indeed  an  indignity  to 
the  word  of  God,  gravely  to  agitate  the  question  whether 
it  equals  the  compositions  of  men  in  its  adaptation  to 
instruct  mankind ;  and  a  reproach  to  the  reader  to  employ 
a  formal  array  of  argument  to  convince  him,  that  the  inspi- 
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ralions  of  the  Omniscient  Spirit  delivered  to  as  by  prophets 
iLHd  apostlesi  and  the  discourses  of  the  Son  of  God  himself^ 
iure  not  surpassed  in  intelli^bility  by  the  Plresbyteriad 
llOttfession. 

This  impeachment  however  of  the  scriptures — ^it  hkmstb^ 
demfessed — ^is  not  peculiar  to  Dr.  M.  nor  a  ttovtslty  in  the 
drarcb,  but  expresses  a  prominent  doctrine  of  the  prevalent 
ihe^Aogy^  and  is  a  theme  of  frequent  and  zealous  detlaiMk^ 
tion.  It  is — as  must  be  known  to  all — very  currently 
taught  from  the  pulpit  and  press,  not  only  that  <<  the  ISibte 
is  a  sealed  book/^  "  hard  to  be  understood,"  but  that  rel^ 
gion  itself,  however  inculcated,  is  necessarily — in  con8<^- 
qaence  of  a  depravation  of  their  physical  powers-^wholly 
incomprehensible  to  men  in  their  natural  state,  and  must 
vemain  so  until  a  miraculous  change  is  wrought  in  their 
constitutions ;  and  that  even  to  the  regenerate  it  is  involved 
in  BO  much  mysteriousness  as  to  be  the  object  rather  of 
fidth  merely,  than  comprehension. 

And  similar  views  have  long  prevailed  in  the  Protestant 
worldt  and  among  Catholics  have  advanced  still  farther, 
the  clergy  of  that  church  having — as  is  well  known— car- 
ried their  disrespect  to  the  word  of  God  so  far,  as  formally 
to  substitute  creeds  and  traditions  in  its  place,  and  wholly 
Interdict  it  to  ^'  those  private  members  of  churches  who 
liave  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking  sufficiendy  close 
to  draw  from  the  sacred  writings  themselves  a  consistent 
■yscem,"  as  more  likely  from  its  mysteriousness  to  involve 
in  error,  than  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trutik 
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Dr.  MBHer  therefore  it  must  be  admitted;  ia  by  qo  Iheiaii 
siflgdaar  in  tbis  opinion.  Nor  does  it  appear  so  strange 
that  creeds  and  confessions  are  believed  by  him  sind  others 
who  accord  with  him  in<  their  views,  to  be  adapted  to  help 
asen  to  a  system  of  doctrines  which  they  would  not  be  likely 
^  to  draw  fiom  the  sacred  writings  themselves;"  when  it  is 
recollected  what  that  scheme  of  doctrine  is  which  alone,  in 
Ibeir  estimation,  enjoys  a  character  of  truth  and  cousistetlcy. 
Fw  if  all  the  various  dogmas  which  make  up  that  scheme, 
md  those  only,  are  true,  and  constitute  <<  a  consistent  sys-' 
tem,"  it  must  be  confessed  that  those  who  had  no  other 
means  than  the  word  of  God,  of  gaittiog  a  knowledge  of 
several  of  them,  would  never  be  able  to  discover  them  from 
that ;  such  for  example  as  those  which  relate  to  atonement 
and  depravity.  They  might  unquestionably  "  draw  from 
die  sacred  writings  themselves"  the  fact  that  *'  Jesus  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
be  riionld  taste  death  for  every  man,"  and  that  '<  he  is  thd 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
Ibr  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;"  but  would  never  be  abld 
to  extort  from  them  the  contradictory  dogma  taught  at  the 
Princeton  Seminary,  that  he  died  for  only  apart  of  man- 
kind, and  is  '*  the  propitiation"  for  the  sins  of  none  except 
the  elect.  They  might  also  as  easily  learn  from  them  the 
fact,  that  **he  died"  as  the  substitute  of  men — <<  the  Just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God"— without 
discovering  any  authority  for  the  conclusion  so  confidendy 
drawn  from  it  by  the  advocates  of  the  former  doctrine,  that 
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10  that  death  he  must  have  endured  the  exact  ptmishmeiit 
due  to  those  for  whom  he  suffered.  And  in  like  manner 
they  might  find  the  doctrine  in  the  sacred  volume,  that  men 
become  sinners  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  whilst 
they  would  search  its  pages  in  vain  for  any  intimation  thai 
it  takes  place,  as  is  so  generally  held,  by  his  foil's  occa* 
sionbg  a  depravation  of  their  physical  nature  rendering 
Aem  incapable  of  exercising  obedience.  The  aid  of  creeds 
and  confessions^  or  some  other  work  of  the  kind,  is  indis- 
pensable to  conduct  them  to  a  knowledge  of  these  doctrines. 
And  where  in  the  word  of  God  could  they  find  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  the  prevalent  creed,  that  means  are  of  no 
use  in  the  conversion  of  men; — that  regeneration  is  a 
.  change  of  the  physical  constitution  j^— that  God  decrees  all 
the  actions  of  his  creatures ; — and  several  other  kindred 
dogmas  ?  The  remotest  glimpse  of  these  great  pillars  of 
the  prevalent  scheme  of  theology,  would  never  reach  the 
eye  of  one  individual  in  a  myriad  of  millions  who  studied 
no  other  work  than  the  volume  of  inspiration.  It  is  to  later 
teachers  than  prophets  and  apostles  that  they  must  be 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  them,-— to  Augustine,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Arminius  and  their  coadjutors  and  successors,  the 
great  oracles  of  fashionable  orthodoxy  and  compilers  of 
creeds  and  confessions. 

The  fact  however  that  the  creeds  which  are  in  estimation 
in  the  church  are  thus  adapted  to  lead  men  to  the  adoption 
of  doctrines  which  they  could  never  <*  draw  from  the  sacred 
writings  themselves,"  so  far  from  being  a  recommendation 
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b  a  fiital  objection  to  tfaem>  tbe  dogmas  to  which  they  in 
that  manner  help  them  being  of  course  the  commandmenti 
of  men,  and  alike  inconsistent  with  truth  and  unfriendly 
to  piety. 

II.  But  Dr.  M.  not  only  regards  creeds  and  confessions 
as  thus  ''  invaluable,"  <<  as  manuals  of  christian  doctrine 
well  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  those  private  members  of 
churches  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking 
sufficiently  close  to  draw  from  the  sacred  writings  them- 
selves a  consistent  system  of  truth,"  but  represents  them  as 
of  sdll  greater  importance  as  alone  furnishing  aiequaie 
f/Miives  to  a  zealous  study  of  christian  doctrine. 

<<  Another  argument  in  faFour  of  creeds  pabliclj  adopted  and  main* 
tained,  is  that  they  are  frieddly  to  the  study  of  christian  doctrine,  and  of 
ooune  to  tho  prevalence  of  christian  knowIedg;e.'' 

**  Whetn  men  love  gospel  truth  well  enough  to  study  it  with  care,  th^ 
win  soon  leara  to  estimate  its  value ;  and  when  they  learn  to  estimate 
its  value,  they  will  soon  be  disposed  to  <'  contend  for  it^  against  its  ene- 
mies who  are  numerous  in  every  age ;  and  this  will  inevitably  lead  them 
to  adopt  and  defend  that  "  form  of  sound  words^  which  they  think  they 
find  in  the  scriptures.  On  the  other  hand  let  any  roan  imbibe  the  notion 
that  creeds  and  confessions  are  unscriptural  and  of  course  unlawful,  and 
lie  win  naturally  and  speedily  pass  to  the  conclusion  that  all  contending 
fiv  doctriDes  is  useless  and  even  criminal.  From  this  the  transition  is 
easy  to  the  abandonment  of  the  study  of  doctrine  or  at  least  the  zealous 
and  diligent  study  of  it.  Thtu  U  is  that  laying  aside  M  creeds  naUsratty 
lends  to  make  professing  christians  indifferent  to  the  study  of  christian 
truth;  comparatively  uninterested  in  the  attainment  of  religious  know- 
ledge; and  finaUy  regardless  and  of  course  ignorant  of  «« (he faith  onee 
dMferedtothesaisas.^^ 
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« If  the  tkniB  of  ortfaodoiy  and  piety  then  reafly  deaira  to  cheiUi 
Old  maintain  a  lore  lor  the  disoriniioatuig  study  of  christian  doctrine,  n 
tasle  for  relj^ous  knowledge^  a  spirit  of  zeal  for  the  tmth  in  opposition 
to  that  miserable  indiference  to  articles  of  faith  which  is  so  replete  with 
mischief  to  cFcry  christian  community  in  which  it  is  found;  then  let 
them  be  careful  to{>re8ent  and  diligently  to  keep  before  the  eye  of  one 
aaolher  and  the  eye  of  the  public  that  <<  good  conibssion?'  whioh  thef 
aie  comnianded  to  prolesi  <<  before  many  witnesses."  If  they  fail  to  do 
tiiis,  then  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  preyent  them  from  sinking  into 
that  coldness  and  sloth  with  respect  to  the  study  of  doctrine,  and  finaUy 
into  that  deplorable  *^  lack  of  knowledge"  by  which  millions  are  con- 
stantly *^  destroyed.''  *>    pp.  22.  25. 

That  is  in  so  many  words, — creeds  are  the  great  instm* 
ment  of  ezcidog  the  love  and  study  of  sacred  knowledge, 
and  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  presents  an  exact 
criterion  of  the  degree  to  which  that  knowledge  is  esteemed 
and  cultivated.  Wherever  on  the  one  hand  those  formula- 
ries are  publicly  adopted  and  revered,  an  ardent  love  of 
truth  and  ttiorough  acquaintance  with  it  prevail;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  wherever  they  are  not  used,  <<  professing 
christians^'  are  "  indiiSerent?  to  '<  truth,"  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  it ! 

Yet  this  pretence,  extravagant  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  former,  and  can 
claim  for  its  support  all  the  authority  which  sustains  that. 
For  if  there  are  men  "  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits 
of  thinking  sufficiently  close"  to  gain  "a  consistent  system 
of  truth"  without  the  help  of  creeds,  they  of  course  cannot, 
without  their  aid,  be  expected  to  feel  any  inducement  to 
make  the  attempt.  They  must  sit  down  at  once  in  indiffi^ 
rence  or  despsur. 
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This  coBMBendation  however  of  those  formularifis  is  m 
sbfvd  as  the  others  and  is  equally  disrespectful  ia  its  impu- 
tations on  religion  and  its  friends.  Its  wiiole  force  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  none  can  ever  sealously  study,  nor 
cmsequently  gain  a  knowledge  of  christian  docUrine,  unless 
Shey  first  adopt  a  creed ;  and  thence  that  all  those  who 
atady  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  a  doctrinal 
spyssenii  aetmdly  adopt  it^  hrf&re  they  either  gain  any  bunn 
ledge  of  Uf  or  even  make  it  a  subject  of  examination. .  For 
how  eke  is  it  that  the  neglect  of  creeds  is  <*  naturally** 
attended  by  total  indidference  and  ignorance  respecting  the 
fiuilhf  A  flattering  compliment  to  his  fellow-professors  and 
ibe  zealous  friends  of  creeds  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
whom  it  was  his  obje<^  to  vindicate  and  eulogise  as  exam- 
ples to  his  pupils*  and  the  clergy  at  large.  But  the  idea  that 
the  adoption  of  a  creed,  in  this,  or  any  other  manner,  can 
eaert  such  an  influence,  is  preposterous.  Could  a  man  be 
found  so  regardless  of  his  obligations,  and  of  the  import  of 
the  act,  as  to  embrace  a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  with- 
ont  comprehendmg  or  examining  their  nature,  it  is  not  to 
be  believed  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  adopted  them, 
could  necessarily  or  naturally  induce  him  to  engage  aea- 
lously  in  their  study.  He  who  could  remain  so  totally 
indiflferent  to  the  character  of  the  scheme  he  embraced,  at 
the  very  time  of  his  selecting  it  to  be  his  creed,  as  to  make 
no  inquiry  respecting  its  nature;  would,  I  should  imagine, 
be  pretty  likely  to  continue  equally  so  afterwards.  And  he 
who  was  susceptible  of  being  prompted  to  the  acquisition 
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of  sacred  knowledge  by  any  appropriate  modves^-woald 
be  sure  to  feel  their  influence,  and  obey  their  dictates^  before 
venturing  on  so  important  a  step  as  deciding  what  doctrinal 
system  should  be  regarded  as  true. 

Nor  can  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  doctrines  at  any 
itage  of  inquiry f  be  adapted  to  exert  on  any  rational  mind 
such  an  influence  as  Dr.  M.  represents.  It  is  the  induce- 
ment furnished  by  the  nature  of  truth  itself,  its  relations  to 
his  obligations  and  destiny,  and  the  fact  that  God  has 
revealed  it  and  enjoined  the  study  and  knowledge  of  it, 
that  prompts  such  an  one  to  make  it  the  object  of  hb 
research.  To  imagine  that  he  should  overlook  these  con- 
siderations, and  his  desire  for  sacred  knowledge  arise  solely, 
or  at  all,  from  the  unimportant  circumstance  of  his  having 
given  a  formal  assent  to  a  doctrinal  system  which  had  been 
<<  drawn  out  and  adopted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,"  is  preposterous  beyond  de- 
gree- What  a  wretched  picture  does  Dr.  M.'s  representa- 
tion present  of  the  origin  of  christian  zeal  for  the  knowledge 
of  divine  truth !  *  According  to  his  reasoning,  the  fact  that 
the  revelation  made  to  us  in  the  scriptures  is  from  God; 
that  its  messages  have  been  announced  to  us  by  prophets 
apostles  and  the  Saviour  himself,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
most  stupendous  miracles ;  that  it  presents  to  us  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  divine  character  purposes  and  will,  and  a  just 
representation  of  our  own  character  and  condition;  that  it 
unfolds  to  us  our  immortality,  and  the  destinies  which  are 
treasured  up  for  us  in  another  world ;  that  it  discloses  to 
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HB  the  method  which  God  has  devised  for  our  salvation^ 
recording  the  history  of  the  ministry  and  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  announcing  the  great  events  which  are  to  mark 
Ihe  progress  and  consummation  of  his  reign ;  and  finally 
Aat  the  voice  of  God  himself  enjoins  th^  perpetual  study 
and  meditatioiT  of  this  revelation; — all  these  sublime  awful 
and  infinite  considerations  produce  forsooth  no  efiect  what- 
ever, — neither  awaken  a  sense  of  obligation,  excite  concern, 
nor  arouse  curiosity.  Their  agency  is  lost  in  the  influence 
exerted  by  creeds  drawn  out  by  men,  and  adopted  as  an 
echo  of  the  truths  of  revelation  ! 

Bat  not  to  argue  any  longer  from  the  nature  of  creeds 
against  the  likelihood  of  their  exerting  so  extraordinary  an 
influence  as  he  ascribes  to  them,  let  us  turn  our  eye  to  those 
ministers  and  churches,  the  state  of  whose  theological 
knowledge  might  be  expected  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  that  agency,  if  it  is  exerted.  If  his  representa- 
tion is  authorised,  we  shall  find  that  they  who  neglect  the 
nse  of  those  formularies,  are  involved  in  the  most  "  gross 
and  deplorable  ignorance"  of  theology; — "that  laying 
aside  all  creeds,*'  they  have  "  naturally"  become  "  indif- 
ferent to  the  study  of  christian  truth,  comparatively  unin- 
terested in  the  attainment  of  religious  knowledge,  and 
finally  regardless,  and  of  course  ignorant,  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  Does  this  frightful  picture  then 
accord  with  fact?  Are  all  the  present  Congregational 
clergy  of  New-England,  for  example,  thus  absolutely  '^re- 
gardless and  ignorant"  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation?  And 
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A  ettie  in  which  if  it  vere  mftde  operative  at  all,  it  woald  be  &r  mora 
Kkel/  to  be  perverted  into  a^n  ioatrument  of  popular  opprpttion,  thao  to 
be  employed  as  a  means  of  sober  aad  wholesome  goyemineiit^  pp. 
13,  14. 

A  church  then  without  a  written  creed  is,  in  Dr«  M.'s 
estimation,  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  in  respect  to 
an  ascertained  standard  of  doctrine^  that  a  civil  community 
without  a  written  constitution  is,  in  regard  to  fixed  princi- 
ples of  government.  It  has  no  written,  explicit,  unchange- 
able and  universally  acknowledged  standard,  in  which  the 
articles  of  its  belief  are  embodied,  and  to  which  it  can  at 
all  times  appeal.  All  its  doctrines  are  left  entirely  to  mere  ^ 
'* recollection"  and  tradition  for  their  preservation;  <^to 
the  vague  and  ever-varying  impressions''  of  men,  and  con- 
sequently have  nothing  of  ''  certainty  nor  stability."  But 
where  are  the  scriptures  all  this  time?  Has  Dr.  M»  forgotten 
that  there  is  such  a  volume  ''given  by  inspiration  of  Grod, 
and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works?''  Or 
is  that  so  "vague  and  ever-varying  in  the  impressions" 
which  it  produces,  that  a  church  that  has  nothing  else^  is  in 
"  as  unreasonable  and  unsafe"  a  condition  as  it  regards  an 
adequate  standard  of  truth  and  "  instrument  of  fellowship," 
as  a  civil  community  is  with  nothing  but  "  recollection" 
custom  or  tradition  for  its  constitution  ?  Here  we  again 
have  the  doctrine,  it  seems,  that  "private  members  of 
churches  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking  suffi- 
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ciendy  cfose  to  draw  from  the  sacred  writings  themselves  a 
ooosistent  system  of  truth."  And  I  fear  we  have  the  cause 
of  Dr.  M.'s  perpetually  falling  into  these  extravagancies  in 
his  eulogy  of  creeds — his  having  in  fact,  however  unwit- 
tingly, suffered  those  formularies — in  his  ardent  attachment 
to  them — ^in  a  great  measure  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Bible 
in  their  influence  over  him  and  become  his  ultimate 
standard  of  doctrine.   . 

^  Before  the  cbnrch  <u  tuck  can  detect  heretics,  and  cast  them  ont 
fimn  her  bosom ;  before  she  can  raise  her  voice  in  <*  a  day  of  reboke 
and  of  blasphemy*'  ag^ainst  prevailing  errors,  her  governors  and  members 
mast  be  agreed  what  is  truth ;  and  unless  thej  would  give  themselves  up, 
in  their  official  judgments,  to  all  the  caprice  and  feverish  effervescence 
of  occasional  feeling,  they  must  have  some  accredited  permanent  docu- 
ment, exhibiting  what  they  have  agreed  to  consider  as  truth.  There  is 
xeaUy  no  feasible  alternative.  They  must  either  have  such  **  a  form  of 
■oand  words,"  which  they  have  voluntarily  adopted  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  one  another  to  "  hold  fast;"  or  they  can  have  no  security  that 
any  two  or  more  successive  decisions  concerning  soundness  in  th^  faith 
will  be  alike.**    pp.  1 6, 17. 

Dr.  M.  of  course  wishes  this  representation  to  be  regarded 
as  applicable  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  United 
States,— 'following  necessarily  as  it  does  from  his  former 
positions — although  a  more  serious  imputation  on  them 
never  (ell  from  the  pen  of  their  bitterest  enemy;  as  it 
ascribes  to  them  a  degree  of  ignorance  instability  and 
childishness,  which  it  were  a  slander  to  attribute  to  any  but 
the  weakest  of  mankind;  for  it  implies  that  neither  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  themselves  which  they,  have  adopted. 
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nor  may  proofi  of  iheir  truth  and  divine  origin  wfaicb  t&ftj 
have  been  the  reasons  of  their  embracing  them,  eonstttme^ 
any  certainty  at  all  that  they  mil  still  adhere  to  them  t  that 
the  only  ground  for  the  expectation  that  they  wiU  continue 
to  believe  end  maintain  them  is,  the  mere  fact  that  they 
have  been  **  drawn  out,  and  adopted''  by  them  as  their 
^^^nritten  creed."  It  exhibits  their  faith  therefore  as  bavihg 
no  solid  and  aothorised  foundation.  It  is  not  possible  that 
an  intelligent  evangelical  faith  should  be  liable  to  be  thus 
shifted  and  modified  by  '*  the  caprice  and  effervescence  of 
occasional  feeling,"  and  **  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine ;''  nor  that  such  a  faith,  founded,  and  founded 
only  on  a  perception  of  the  divine  nature  and  certainty  of 
the  truths  which  are  its  object,  should  derive  any  additional 
atability  from  so  unimportant  a  circumstance  as  those  truths 
having  been  expressed  in  written  propositions,  and  formally 
assented  to  in  that  form. 

Were  it  a  fact  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
creeds,  have  no  other  ground  of  dependence  that  they  shall 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrinal  views  which  they  have 
embraced,  than  the  simple  consideration  that  they  have 
adopted  and  published  them  as  tlieir  creed  |  it  would  form  a 
more  serious  objection  to  those  formularies  than  has  ever 
yet  been  advanced.  What  a  most  unspiritual  faith  would 
that  be,  whose  nature  were  such,  that  the  only  method  by 
which  uniformity  and  stability  could  be  imparted  to  it  were, 
that  of  bvesting  it,  by  embodying  it  in  a  written  creed, 
with   a  material   and   independent  existence,— -'<  a  local 
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habitation  and  a  name" — so  as  by  that  means  to  exempt  it 
from  "  the  caprice  and  effervescence  of  occasional  feeling !" 
Dr.  M.'s  apprehensions  however  for  the  faith  of  those 
who  are  without  written  creeds  are  quite  unnecessary. 
Were  the  Bible  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  churches,  or 
neglected,  and  creeds  and  confessions  to  usurp  its  place  as 
the  only  standard  of  truth,  there  would  indeed  be  the 
greatest  reason  to  expect  that  "caprice,"  ''effervescence 
of  feeling,"  and  a  thousand  other  things  would  unsettle  and 
diversify  their  views,  and  cause  their  "  successive  decisions 
concerning  soundness  in  the  faith"  to  be  very  unlike.  But 
as  long  as  they  hold  the  volume  of  revelation  in  their  hands, 
and  the  only  reasons  of  their  adopting  and  professing  a 
doctrinal  system  are  legitimate  proofs  of  its  truth  and  excel- 
lence, obtained  from  the  sacred  volume,  there  can  be  no 
ground  to  fear  that  the  disuse  of  creeds  can  interrupt  their 
adherence  to  the  same  faith.  This  all  experience  verifies. 
The  successive  members  of  the  New-England  churches  for 
example,  have  without  creeds,  adhered  to  the  same  system 
of  doctrinal  views  with  as  much  uniformity,  as  have  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  it  were  absurd  to  expect 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  is  a  compliment  to  creeds 
very  little  deserved,  and  a  most  irreverent  imputation  on 
the  scriptures,  to  insinuate  that  without  the  aid  of  those 
formularies,  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  doctrinal 
truths, — which' it  was  the  object  of  the  sacred  volume  to 
reveal  to  our  knowledge, — from  error,  are  so  obscure,  and 
the  evidences  which  demonstrate  thcra  so  imperfect,  as  to 
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render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  or  certainty  that  the  childreD 
of  God  should  continually  fluctuate  and  contradict  each 
other  in  their  views  of  them. 

IV.  But  in  addition  to  these  representations  in  com- 
mendation of  creeds  and  confessions,  Dr.  M.  also  claims, 
that  the  adoption  and  publication  of  them  is  the  only  method 
by  which  a  church  can  make  known  to  others  the  views  which 
it  entertains  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel^  express  its  testi-- 
mony  in  favour  of  truths  and  ^^  raise  its  voice  against  error  J*^ 

"  Christians  collectively  as  well  as  individually  are  represented  in 
scripture  as  witnesses  for  God  among  men.  They  are  commanded  to 
maintain  his  truth,  and  to  *<  hold  forth  the  word  of  life"  in  all  its  purity 
and  lustre  before  a  perverse  generation,  that  others  may  be  enlightened 
and  converted.*  "  These  and  many  other  commands  of  similar  import 
plainly  make  it  the  duty  of  every  christian  church  to  detect  and  expose 
prevailing  heresies ;  to  exclude  all  such  as  embrace  radical  heresy  from 
their  communion ;  and  to  « lift  up  a  standard"  for  truth  whenever  <*  the 
enemy  comes  in  like  a  flood.'' 

"  But  does  not  all  this  imply  taking  efiectual  measures  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  error?  Does  not  all  this  necessarily  infer  the  duty  of 
drawing  and  publicly  manifesting  a  line  between  those  who  while  they 
profess  in  general  to  believe  the  Bible,  really  deny  all  its  essential  doc- 
trines, and  those  who  simply  and  humbly  receive  *<  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  ?^  But  how  is  this  distinction  to  be  made,  seeing  those  who  deny  as 
well  as  those  who  embrace  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  equally 
profess  to  receive  the  Bible  ?  It  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  ascertaining 
and  explicitly  declaring  how  the  church  herself,  and  bow  those  whom  she 
suspects  of  being  in  error,  understand  an<l  interpret  the  Bible ;  that  is,  by 
extracting  certain  articles  of  faith  from  the  scriptures  according  to  her 
understanding  of  them,  and  comparing  with  these  articles  the  professed 
belief  of  those  whom  she  supposes  to  be  heretics.    And  what  is  this  but 
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extracting  from  the  sciiptures  a  confession  of  faiths — a  creeds  and  apply- 
ing it  as  a  test  of  sound  principles?  It  does  really  appear  to  me  that 
those  orthodox  brethren  who  admit  that  tlie  church  is  bound  to  raise  her 
▼oice  against  error,  and  to  ** contend  earnestly^'  for  the  truth;  and  yet 
denounce  creeds  and  confessions,  are  in  (he  highest  degree  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  They  acknowledge  the  obligation  and  importance  of 
a  great  duty  ;  and  yet  reject  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  per' 
Jormed.  Quite  as  unreasonable,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  as  (he  task- 
masters of  Egypt,  they  require  work  to  be  done  without  allowing  the 
materials  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.^    pp.  15,  16. 

If  such  are  '^  the  only  tneans^^  by  Which  churches  can 
declare  how  they  '<  understand  and  interpret  the  Bible," 
and  deliver  their  testimony  in  favour  of  truth,  it  follows  that 
nothing  whatever  has  ever  beeadone  by  those  who  neglect 
the  use  of  creeds,  to  manifest  their  doctrinal  belief  to  those 
around  them,  and  consequently  that  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  their  systems  of  doclrine  by  any  except  them- 
selves. Is  such  then  the  fact  ?  Is  the  theological  scheme 
for  example  of  the  Unitarians, — to  whom  Dr.  M.  particu- 
larly refers  as  discarding  the  use  of  creeds— entirely 
unknown  to  all  other  denominations  f  Is  no  knowledge 
whatever  possessed  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  this 
country,  of  the  doctrines  held  by  those  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  }  nor  any  thing  known  by  any  one  of 
these  churches  of  the  views  entertained  by  any  of  the 
others  ? 

It  would  seem  according  to  Dr.  M.,  that  a  church  never 
presents  any  indication  of  what  its  doctrinal  system  is  in 
the  theological  scheme  which  it  employs  its  pastor  to  incul- 
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cate.  Its  selecting  a  Calvinist  or  an  Arminian,  a  Socinian 
or  an  Universalist  for  its  teacher,  and  listening  to  him  wiUi 
satisfaction  from  year  to  year, — and  simply  because  he 
believes  and  preaches  as  he  does, — furnishes  no  evidence  at 
all  that  its  own  belief  corresponds  in  any  degree  with  his. 
Nor  do  its  members  furnish  any  such  evidence  by  indivi- 
dually professing  and  advocating  that  belief  in  their  con- 
versation, approving  and  recommending  such  books  as 
inculcate  it,  nor  least  of  all  by  conforming  their  lives  to  its 
dictates.  All  that  is  ever  done  by  a  church  that  can  convey 
a  knowledge  of  its  views  to  others,  is  comprised  in  the 
single  act  of  publicly  adopting  and  promulgating  a  written 
creed  ?  The  absurdity  of  these  representations  is  however 
sufficiently  apparent.  Creeds  and  confessions  have  no  such 
peculiar  influence  as  Dr.  M.  ascribes  to  them.  The  faith 
of  those  churches  which  have  no  published  creeds,  and  their 
views  of  the  doctrinal  systems  held  by  other  churches,  are 
as  well  known  to  others,  as  are  theirs  in  which  those  stand- 
ards of  doctrine  have  had  the  longest  prevalence.  There 
is  no  body  of  churches  in  Christendom  with  whose  theolo- 
gical system  other  denominations  are  better  acquainted, 
than  with  that  of  the  orthodox  Congregationalists  of  New- 
England  ;  and  it  is  known  simply  by  its  being  taught  from 
their  pulpits,  inculcated  in  their  books,  and  exemplified  in 
their  lives. 

Dr.  M.  is  equally  in  error  in  assuming  that  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  a  church  may  be 
gained  from  its  public  creed; — at  least  from  such  creeds  as 
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those  which  he  so  warmly  eulogises  as  fitted  to  convey  that 
ioformatioD.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Presbyterian  confes- 
sion from  which  it  can  be  perceived  with  certainty  what 
their  views  who  have  subscribed  it  are,  on  all  the  doctrines 
of  which  they  are  accustomed  to  treat.  Can  any  one  from 
that  alone,  tell  precisely  what  their  belief  is  for  example, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation?  Tet  the 
diderences  of  opinion  which  they  entertain  and  inculcate 
on  that  subject — if  carried  to  the  results  which  the  princi- 
ples they  involve  authorise — are  undoubtedly  of  great 
importance.  Or  can  any  one  determine  with  certainty 
what  views  they  all  entertain  of  man's  ability  or  inability 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  divine  requirements,  and  of  the 
foundation  of  his  responsibility }  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  atonement ;  of  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  and  several 
other  fundamental  subjects  ?  The  most  palpable  and  im- 
portant differences  ar^  known  to  exist  in  their  doctrines  on 
these  topics. 

V.  It  would  seem — from  the  passage  last  quoted  and 
others  connected  with  it, — that  Dr.  M.  likewise  regards 
creeds  and  confessions  as  the  only  means  by  which  a  church 
can  ascertain  the  views  which  others  entertain  of  the  funda- 
mental dodrines  of  the  gospel,  and  determine  whether  they 
are  orthodox  or  heretical. 

"  The  duty  of  drawiog  and  publicly  manifestiag  a  line  between  thgse, 
who  while  they  profess  in  general  to  believe  the  Bible,  really  deny  all  its 
essential  doctrines,  and  those  who  simply  and  humbly  receive  *<  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus^ — **  can  only  be  done'' — *'  by  extracting  certain  articles 
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of  &ith  from  the  scriptures  according  to  her  underatandiog'  of  them,  and 
"comparing  with  these  articles  the  professed  belief  of  those  whom  she  sup- 
poses to  be  heretics.  And  what  is  this  but  extracting  from  the  scriptures 
a  confession  of  faith — a  creed,  and  applying  it  as  a  test  of  sound  princi- 
ples?" "  Before  the  church  as  such  can  detect  heretics,  and  cast  them 
out  from  her  bosom ;  before  she  can  raise  her  voice  in  *^a  day  of  rebuke 
and  of  blasphemy'^  against  prevailing  errors,  her  governors  and  members 
must  be  agreed  what  is  truth«— must  have  some  accredited  permanent 
document  exhibiting  what  they  have  agreed  to  consider  as  truth."  pp. 
16,  17. 

Without  a  written  creed  then  «« drawn  out"  and  formally 
adopted,  a  church  can  have  no  standard  of  iruth'adapted 
to  its  exigencies, — no  adequate  criterion  by  which  to  decide 
what  doctrinal  systems  are  right  or  wrong.  The  scriptures 
are  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Nothing  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  inquiry  after  truth  by  an  appeal  to  them  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  short  of  a  creed,  succeed  in  leading  men 
to  develope  their  sentiments,  and  prove  "  a  discerner"  of 
their  thoughts.  Such  "  an  accredited  permanent  document^' 
however,  is  an  all-powerful  instrument  of  detecting  and 
^^  manifesting"  their  faith.  Try  them  by  the  scriptures  as 
long  as  you  please,  and  you  can  make  no  approximation 
toward  discovering  their  views.  Ply  them  with  all  the 
interrogatories  that  human  sagacity  can  invent,  and  you 
will  be  equally  unsuccessful.  They  are  completely  impreg- 
nable by  all  such  methods  of  assault.  But  approach  them 
with  a  creed,  and  the  scene  is  totally  changed.  Like 
Sampson  when  shorn  of  his  locks,  they  are  at  once  divested 
of  all  capacity  for  resistance  and  concealment,  and  thrown 
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within  your  power ; — like  Satan  when  touched  by  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel,  their  whole  character  is  instantly  developed  to 
your  view. 

Those  therefore  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  unfortu- 
nately  neglected  the  use  of  this  potent  instrument,  are  of 
course, — whatever  *may  be  their  impressions  to  the  con- 
trary,— totally  uncertain  what  doctrines  are  held  by  any  of 
their  fellow-men.  They  have  egregiously  imposed  on 
themselves  in  imagining  that  they  were  authorised  to  infer 
what  the  sentiments  of  those  around  them  are,  from  what 
they  advance  in  their  public  discourses,  published  works, 
and  private  conversation. 

Such  a  disparagement  of  the  scriptures  and  eulogy  of 
•  the"  works  of  men  by  a  monk  of  the  dark  ages  would  have 
excited  but  little  surprise,  but  coines  with  an  ill  grace  from 
a  theological  Professor  of  the  present  day.  It  is  idle  to 
deny  that  these  representations  are  a  reproach  on  the  sacred 
volume.  If  as  Dr.  M.  teaches,  the  word  of  God  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  church  as  a  standard  of  doctrine, — 
if  it  is  impossible  without  a  creed,  to  distinguish  sufficiently 
between  truth  and  error,  the  reason  must  of  course  lie  in 
an  insufficiency  of  the  scriptures  alone  to  decide  what  the 
truth  is.  If  the  scriptures  plainly  teach  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology,  why  is  a  creed  necessary  to  lead  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  them  ;  or  to  determine  whether  the  views 
which  they  entertain  of  religion  are  correct  or  not  ? 

If  however  such  difficulties  do  exist  in  determining  with- 
out a  creed  what  doctrinal  systems  are  correct,  it  is  still 
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ridiculous  to  imagine  that  they  can  be  obviated  by  the  use 
of  such  a  formulary.  For  these  difficulties  must  of  course 
have  existed  in  respect  to  those  who  have  formed  written 
creeds,  as  much  as  they  can  in  respect  to  those  who  now  go 
directly  and  only  to  the  Bible  to  decide  wjiat  the  truth  is ; 
and  consequently  there  must  always  be  as  much  room,— 
as  far  as  that  consideration  is  concerned — to  distrust  those 
decisions  respecting  the  doctrines  of  revelation  which  were 
.  formed  in  some  past  period  by  a  reference  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  recorded  in  a  written  creed,  as  those  which  are 
formed  by  b>  present  examination  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
are  orally  expressed. 

VI.  Creeds  according  to  Dr.  M.,  are  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  a  church  can  prevent  the  intrusion  into  it  of 
every  species  of  heretics. 

"  Can  a  body  of  worshippers  composed  of  Calvinists,  Arminians,  Pe- 
lagians, Arians  and  Socinians  all  pray,  and  preach  and  commune  toge- 
ther profitably  aiid  comfortably,  each  retaining  the  sentimenU,  feelings 
and  language  appropriate  to  his  denomination  ?  This  would  be  indeed 
to  make  the  house  of  God  a  miserable  Babel.  What !  can  those  who 
believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God,  equal  with  the  Falher,  and 
worship  him  accordingly ; — and  those  who  consider  all  such  worship  as 
abominable  idolatry ; — those  who  cordially  renounce  all  dependence  on 
their  own  works  or  merit  for  justification  before  God,  relying  entirely 
on  his  rich  grace  "  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;^'-^ 
and  those  who  pronounce  all  such  reliance  fanatical,  and  man's  own 
righteousness  the  sole  ground  of  hope:-^can  persons  who  cherish  these 
irreconcilably  opposite  sentiments  and  feelings  on  the  most  important  of 
aU  subjects,  unite  with  edification  in  the  same  prayers,  listen  from  sab« 
bath  to  sabbath  to  ihc  same  instructions;  and  sit  together  in  comfort  at 
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te  nme  Mcrunental  table  ?  As  well  might  Jewi  md  ChrfatuuM  Wior* 
•hip  together  in  the  same  temple.  They  must  either  be  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  i^reat  subjects  on  which  they  are  thus  dirided,  or  all  their 
interconrse  most  be  prodactive  of  jarriog  and  distress.^ — "  Holding 
these  things  to  be  self-eTid^nt,  how  I  ask,  is  any  church  to  guard  itself 
from  that  baleful  discord,  that  perpetual  strife  of  feeling,  if  not  of  words 
and  conduct,  which  must  ensue,  when  it  is  made  up  of  such  heteroge- 
neous materials  ?  Nay,  how  is  a  church  to  aroid  the  guilt  of  harbouring 
in  its  bosom,  and  of  countenancing  by  its  fellowship  the  worst  hexesiee 
that  erer  disgraced  the  christian  name  ?" 

**  The  inference  plainly  is  that  bo  church  can  hope  to  maintain  m 
homogeneous  character  ;-*no  church  can  be  secure  either  of  purity  or 
peace  ibr  a  single  year; — nay  no  church  can  effectually  guard  agamH 
ih§  higheH  degrees  of  corruption  and  elrife^  wtiwut  nme  UH  of  truih^ 
tx^idUy  agreed  upon^  and  adopted  by  her^  in  her  ecclenatUcat  eapaeUy  / 
eonething  recorded;  something  publicly  known;  something  capable  of 
being  referred  to  when  most  needed ;  which  not  merely  this  or  that  pri- 
Tate  member  auppoaee  to  have  been  recetTed ;  but  to  which  the^church 
at  such  has  agreed  to  adhere  as  a  bond  of  union.  In  other  words  a 
clhurch,  in  order  to  maintain  **  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bq^  of 
peace  and  Io7e,"  miut  have  a  creed— ^  written  creed— to  which  she 
has  fSmnally  given  her  absent,  and  to  a  conformity  to  which  her  minis- 
tifttiona  are  pledged.  As  long  as  such  a  test  is  faithfully  appUed,  she 
cannot  fail  of  being  in  some  good  degree  united  and  harmonioos ;  and 
when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  employed,  I  see  not  how  she  can  be  expected, 
without  a  miracle,  to  escape  all  the  eriJs  of  discord  and  corruption.* 
pp.  10, 11.  14,  15. 

Without  a  creed  then,  a  church  must  be  a  more  wretch- 
edly discordant  and  contentious,  and  therefore  a  more 
oncbristian  society  than  any  other  on  earth.  And  such  is 
actually  the  character  of  all  which  have  neglected  the  use 
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cf  such  a  formulary.    Nothing  it  seems  can  prevent  it* 
The  fact  that  a  pastor  inculcates  the  doctrinal  system  for 
example  of  a  rigid  Calvinist,  cannot  tend  at  all  to  hinder 
the  intrnsion  into  his  church  of  those  who  entirely  reject 
those  sentiments,  and  hold  the  opposing  doctrines  of  Armi- 
aianisra  or  Unitarianism ; — nor  on  the  other  hand,  can  the 
fiiCt  that  he  teaches  one  of  these  latter  systems,  and  impugns 
and  condemns  Calvinism  as  erroneous  and  absurd,  operate 
to  prevent  persons  of  that  belief  from  placing  themselves 
under  his  pastoral  charge.    Nor  can  any  such  inflnence  be 
exerted  by  the  discipline  of  a  church,  nor  by  the  doctrinal 
views  entertained  and  advocated  by  its  members,  and  exem* 
.plified  in  their  practice.     On  the  contrary — we  are  to  be<- 
'Jieve-^pr^cisely  the  opposite  effect  is  produced.  The  more 
pure  the  doctrines  of  a  minister  are,  the  more  irresistible 
will  be  the  inclination  of  all  those  who  reject  them  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  his  church,  in  order  to  hear  what  they 
efbcrate.    The  church  being  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill,''  unless 
surrounded  by  those  "  fences  against  error,*^  attracts  to 
itself  all  sorts  of  spiritual  outcasts  and  heretics,  much  as 
gay  and  wealthy  capitals  allure  from  the  neighbouring 
regions  every  species  of  vagabonds  and  villains.    Heretics 
rush  headlong  into  the  light  which  it  diffuses  around  itself, 
like  the  insects  of  evening  into  our  candles. 
.    The  admirable  evidences  exhibited  in  these  views  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  churches  of  our  country,  need  no 
Ulostration  or  praise. 
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YD*  To  complete  the  climax  of  his  eulogy  of  crwdS) 
wid  confessions,  he  represents  that  the  compilcUion  andpub'^, 
lieation  of  them  is  the  only  method  by  which  a  church  can 
render  itself  of  any  **value.*^ 

**^  Or  WHAT  TALUE,  let  016  ssk,  bad  the  Waldenses  and  Aljiig^setf 
been,  as  witnssses  of  the  TBUTH,-^as  lights  in  the  world,  ainidat 
the  darkness  of  surronndiog^  corruption ;  especially  of  what  talux  had 
they  been  to  the  church  in  succeeding  times,  and  to  us  at  the  present; 
day,  if  they  had  not  formed  and  transmitted  to  posterity  those  celebrated 
CORFC88I0N8  OF  FAITH,  as  precious  as  they  are  memorable,  which  we 
md  ia  their  history,  and  which  stand  as  so  many  monumental  testimo^ 
nies  to  the  tme  *< gospel  of  the  grace  of  God?**  Without  tbxsk  hmr 
should  we  erer  have  known  in  what  manner  they  interpreted  the  Bible  | 
or  WHEHEnr  thxt  differed  from  the  grossest  HERETICS  who  lived 
at  the  same  time  and  professed  to  receive  the  same  Bible?"    p.  18. 

A  more  extraordinary  sentiment  it  is  imagined  never  fell 
from  the  pen  of  a  theological  disputant.  That  these  churches 
then,  were  eminent  above  all  others  of  that  and  perhaps 
subsequent  ages  for  their  piety^  is  a  matter  of  no  signilfr^ 
cance  whatever.  Their  puritj^  simplicity  and  rectitude 
of  life,  their  benevolence  toward  each  other  and  those 
around  them,  their  fear  of  God  and  ardent  esteem  and  veoe-. 
ration  for  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  that  they  held  the 
scriptures  in  such  high  respect  above  the  writings  of  men 
and  dictates  of  aspiring  ecclesiastics,  that  they  educated 
their  offspring  with  so  much  care  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christianity,  and  publicly  inculcated  its  doc* 
trines  in  their  churches  and  wherever  they  were  driven  by. 
their  enemies  with  such  simplicity  and  boldness,  that  t}iey 
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€lpoied  and  deDOonced  with  sach  fidelity  the  coiTupti<iof 
of  the  apostate  churches  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  their 
lot  to  existi  eocoantered  from  them  the  most  croel  perseca* 
lions  for  the  gospel's  sake,  and  in  immense  maUitudes  so^ 
fered  martyrdom  with  a  meekness  and  fortitode  that  were 
sever  surpassed,  and  were  thus  the  means  of  perpetaattng 
an  eminently  pure  and  numerous  church  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  through  a  period  of  several  centuries  when 
religion  was  nearly  extinguished  in  every  other  section  of 
Christendom,  and  finally  of  planting  the  seeds  of  the  refor- 
mation ; — all  these  eminent  excellencies  of  their  lives,— 
this  sacred  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Christ  amid  the  storms 
of  persecution, — this  illustrious  instrumentality  in  turning 
«  many  to  righteousness"  and  causing  tliem  to  ^'  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever/'  subserved  no  useful  purpose 
whatever  ! — did  not  render  them  of  any  "value**  to  their 
or  subsequent  generations ! — constituted  nothing  "  wherein 
they  differed  from  the  grossest  heretics  who  lived  at  the 
aame  time !"  The  whole  2um  of  their  usefulness  was  com- 
prised in  the  single  act  of  compiling  and  publishing  their 
creeds ! 

Sentiments  like  these  may  very  probably  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  monsters  of  cruelty  who  calumniated  plun- 
dered and  murdered  them  for  their  obedience  to  the  gospel, 
but  i^  strikes  one  with  astonishment  that  a  Doctor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  should  have  been  found  at  the  present 
day  who  could  have  even  inadvertently  thrown  out  such 
views,  and  imagined  them  to  be  adapted  to  subserve  his 
cause. 
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Tel  all  this  follows  undoubtedly  very  naturally  from  tte. 
other  parts  of  Dr.  M.'s  system.  If  as  he  represents,  with- 
out creeds  men  can  neither  acquire  a  consistent  system  of 
truth ;  nor  preserve  it  after  having  acquired  it ;  nor  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  it  to  others ;  nor  even  ascertain 
whether  others  possess  a  knowledge  of  it,  or  not ;  nor  finally 
hinder  the  church  from  becoming  a  most  heretical  unholy 
and  unhappy  society ; — ^then  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
formation  and  publication  of  such  an  instrument  which  shall 
prevent  all  this  guilt  and  misery  is  a  more  important  work 
of  usefiilness  than  any  other. 

Such  are  the  extravagant  pretensions  Dr.  M.  has  thought 
proper  to  advance  in  favour  of  creeds  and  confessions.  Not 
content  with  a  temperate  vindication  of  them  from  unjust 
aspersions,  he  has  chosen  to  arrogate  for  them  all  possible 
excellence.  They  are  the  grand  key  of  knowledge, — the 
only  safe  interpreters  of  revelation  and  directories  of  faith ; 
— ^tlje  only  means  of  purity  and  peace  in  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom; — in  short  the  sole  instrument  by  which  the 
church  can  be  of  any  ^^  value."  Were  they  to  be  blotted 
from  existence,  the  last  hope  of  man  would  be  extinguish- 
ed ;— earth  would  feel 


^•*the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 

S^bingf  througfh  all  her  works,^  gire  *'  sigOB  of  wo 
That  all  was  lost.** 

But  these  absurd  pretences  have  been  sufficiently  refuted. 
It  deserves  to  be  added  as  a  more  general  and  very  impor- 
tant objection  to  his  claims  for  the  usefulness  of  these  for- 
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molaries,  that  all  bis  argamepta  hi  their  ftivoor  caiiteiii|i)ate 
them  abstractly  from  any  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the, 
doctrines  which  they  contaih.  Their  representation  is,  that 
creeps  generally  have  that  adaptation  to  accomplish  the  evAs. 
fpr  which  he  recommends  them,  with  respect  to  their  doc* 
trinal  systems,  without  any  consideration  what  those  sys* 
terns  are.  They  are  therefore  as  applicable  to  one  creed  as 
another,  and  present  equally  good  reasons  to  all  denomina'^ 
tions  of  the  religious  and  irreligious  throughout  the  work!, 
to  adopt  the  use  of  such  formularies  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  belief  of  their  several  systems  of  faith.  If  from 
its  nature  a  Calvinistic  creed  will  produce  the  effects  which 
he  represents,  respecting  the  system  which  it  inculcates ; 
tor  the  same  reason  an  Arminian  or  Unitarian  creed  will 
also  produce  corresponding  effects  in  respect  to  its  doctri-. 
nal  system ;  and  so  of  the  creed  of  a  Catholic,  or  Mussul- 
man ;  an  Idolater  or  Atheist. 

But  if  creeds  actually  possess  such  an  adaptation  to  pro* 
duce  the  effects  respecting  the  systems  of  belief  which  they 
inculcate,  as  he  imputes  to  them  ;  then,  as  the  faith  of  by 
fiir  the  greater  portion  of  men, — as  he  himself  undoubtedly 
believes — is  egregiously  and  fatally  erroneous,  it  is  mant-» 
festly,  in  place  of  being  an  excellence,  a  formidable  objec- 
tion to  them ; — inasmuch  as  it  fits  them  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  vastly  greater  evil  than  good,  and  renders  it 
inevitable  that  their  general  adoption  by  the  various  sects 
of  the  religious  and  irreligious,  instead  of  producing  bene-^ 
fitSi  would  prove  a  source  of  immeasurable  mischief.    Il 
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woold  eztingutsb  at  once  all  hdpe  that  the  truth  is  erer  to 
gain  ascendancy  over  error,  or  eqjoy  a  wid^r  prevalence 
than  it  has  already  attained,  and  mate  it  certaih  that 
every  species  of  false  religion  that  now  ravages  theeardi^ 
M  10  continue  to  prevail  to  an  equal  extent  to  die  ehdicif 
liDie* 

Bot  let  the  adaptation  of  those  formularies  to  prodaoe 
the  effects  he  ascribes  to  them  in  respect  to  their  systems 
of  doctrine  be  wiiat  it  may,  still  manifestly  no  claim  for 
their  Uiefulnets  can  be  admitted  any  farther  than  thesys* 
lems  which  they  inculcate  accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible. 

It.cannot  be  of  any  service  to  a  church  that  those  of  its 
^  members  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits  of  thinking 
sufficiently  close,"  are  led  by  a  creed  to  persuade  thenn 
aelves  that  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  are  contained-  m 
the  Bible,  and  to  endeavour  to  lead  others  to  embrace  them, 
to  regard  all  as  heretics  who  doubt  the  truth  of  their  sys^ 
tetd,  and. exclude  them  from  their  fellowship ;— unless  their 
creed  is  correct.  If  its  scheme  is  a  false  one,  ^^  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,"  in  place  of  doing 
good,  it  must  of  course  prove  a  source  of  mischief,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  it  exerts* 

It  cannot  follow  therefore  at  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
thai  a  church  will  derive  any  benefit  from  adopting  and 
employing  a  creed,  nor  that  it  will  not  subject  itself  to  great 
eviL  The  result  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
creed. 
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This  consideratioQ  Dr.  M.  seems  entirely  to  have  over* 
looked,  and  has  constructed  his  argament  as  tboagh  if  a 
church  would  only  adopt  and  rigidly  use  a  creed,  it  would 
secure  to  itself  all  the  advantages  which  he  recommends 
Aem  as  capable  of  procuring.  The  course  he  has  pursfied 
is  precisely  such  as  his  would  be,  who  should  undertake  to 
prove  that  a  written  civil  constitution  would  be  useful  to  a 
political. community,  without  any  consideration  what  its 
nature  should  be. 

He  has  fallen  into  this  false  reasoning  apparently  by 
imagining  that  unity  in  faith  is  as  a  thing  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  important  blessings  which  a  church  can  ^joy,  and 
that  differences  in  sentiment,  no  matter  how  they  occur,  are 
the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  it.  (pp.  10,  11.)  It 
however  is  manifestly  very  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  occurrence  of  differences  in  doctrinal  belief 
renders  the  condition  of  a  church  worse.  It  obviously 
depends  entirely  on, what  system  it  was  which  it  previously 
united  in  entertaining,  and  what  the  new  system  is  which 
the  dissenting  members  adopt.  If  the  doctrines  which  pre- 
vailed antecedently  to  the  division  were  erroneous,  and  the 
change  consists  In  their  rejection  by  a  part  of  the  members 
and  the  adoption  of  truth  in  their  place,  it  is  certainly  very 
far  from  deserving  to  be  condemned  as  a  crime  or  depre- 
cated as  a  calamity.  Better  that  truth  should  be  embraced 
at  the  expense  of  div'isions  and  discord,  than  that  it  should 
not  be  embraced  at  all.  Was  it  a  calamity  to  the  church 
in  the  fourteenth  century  that  Wickliffe  rejected  many  of  its 
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false  doctrines  and  ridiculous  superstitions,  and  embraced 
and  taught  the  truth  in  their  place  f  or  that  Jerome,  Lu- 
ther, Erasmus  and  others  imitated  his  example? 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  foregoing  discussion, 
that  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Mr.  Duncan  ad- 
dressed to  the  Directors,  Professors  and  Students  of  the 
Princeton  Seminary  the  doctrines  and  animadversions  be- 
fore alluded  to,  of  his  sermon ;  and  that  he  merits  for  them 
the  hearty  approbation  of  the  friends  of  truth. 

The  bold  avowal  to  which  it  has  led  of  the  views  and 
purposes  of  the  instructers  of  that  institution — so  far  as 
this  Lecture  may  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  them^ — forms 
an  important  era  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  now 
shown  demonstratively  that  it  is  not  so  much  their  object 
unconditionally,  and  at  all  events,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  let  them  be  what  they  may,  as  it  is  simply  to 
teach  that  the  doctrines  of  a  sect,  in  other  words,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  confession,  according  to  their 
construction  of  them,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  and  to 
discountenance  the  adoption  by  their  students  of  any  other 
views; — that  therefore  it  is  nor  an  institution  directly  and 
absolutely  for  the  study  and  inculcation  of  what  the  scrip- 
tures teach,  but  rather  for  the  study  and  inculcation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  confession; — and  consequently  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  word  of  God  is  there  used  is,  not 
absolutely  to  ascertain  what  it  reveals,  but  to  support  the 
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doctrines, — according  to  their  interpretation  of  them— of 
the  creed. 

They  seem  to  have  ddiberately  formed  the  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  avenues  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  any 
other  system  than  their  own,  of  patting  down  all  inquiry 
whether  it  is  right  or  not,  and  driving  from  the  church  all 
who  venture  to  dissent  from  their  views*  And  to  what 
extravagancies  have  their  determination  and  zeal  carried 
them?  To  the  shameless  disparagement  of  the  word  of 
God,  as  not  only  incompetent  to  furnish  "those  private 
members  of  churches  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  habits 
of  thinking  sufficiently  close"  with  "  a  consistent  system  of 
truth/' — ^but  totally  inadequate  also  to  the  wants  of  all  mem- 
bers, whether  private  or  official,  as  a  test  of  truth  and  means 
of  purity  and  peace: — to  the  bold  pretence  that  no  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  whose  views  have  ceased  to 
accord  with  the  doctrines  of  the  confession,  has  a  right  any 
longer  to  retain  his  pastoral  office  and  authority  to  teach : — 
and  finally  to  the  ruthless  denunciation  of  all  those  churches 
which  do  not  use  creeds,  as  utterly  "  indifferent  to  truth," 
"  ignorant  of  the  faitli  once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  and 
the  hot-beds  of  error  and  corruption ! 

Their  bold  announcement  of  these  views  and  purposes  is 
obviously  a  highly  important  step,  and  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  truth  and  the  public 
at  large.  And  is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  regarded  by 
them  as  deserving  the  sanction  of  their  approbation  and 
support  ?    Can  it  be  that  they  can  acquiesce  in  these  re- 
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proaches  of  the  word  of  God,  and  be  willing  that  in  the 
Seminary  that  is  to  furnish  so  many  of  their  future  teachers 
of  religion,  that  sacred  volume  in  place  of  being  honoured 
as  the  oracle  of  truth,  should  be  degraded  to  the  mere 
instrumentality  of  giving  currency  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  these  instructers  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
going,  and  teaching  a  learner  of  religion  conscientiously 
to  go  to  (he  volume  of  revelation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  it  teaches,  and  being  guided  by  its  instruc- 
tioQs ;  and  merely  resorting  to  it  for  something  which  may 
be  employed  to  favour  the  doctrines  of  a  sect. 

Can  it  meet  their  sanction  that  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office  should  be  drilled  through  a  course  so  adapted  to 
circumscribe  their  knowledge  to  the  peculiar  scheme  of 
their  teachers,  to  inspire  prejudice  in  place  of  just  views 
respecting  the  systems  of  those  from  whom  they  differ,  and 
thence  to  send  fhem  forth  into  the  world  the  disciples  of 
dogmatism  and  bigotry,  unfurnished  with  the  means  of 
either  respectably  vindicating  their  own  or  opposing  the 
views  of  others,  and  destined  therefore  alike  to  dishonour 
religion  and  disgrace  themselves  by  the  perpetual  perplexity 
and  defeat  in  which  the  collisions  they  are  to  experience 
with  the  varying  opinions  of  their  fellow-men  must  neces- 
sarily involve  them  f 

Can  the  Presbyterian  clergy  regard  with  complacency 
these  denunciations  of  so  large  a  portion  of  their  own  num- 
ber, as  '*  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously  and 
basely  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  in  continuing  to 
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retain  their  office  in  the  church,  and  teach  what  they  regard 
as  obviously  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible?  or  approve  these 
sweeping  imputations  of  ignorance  heresy  and  corruption, 
to  the  numerous  orthodox  churches  of  New-England  with 
which  they  are  in  habits  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  from 
which  so  many  of  themselves  and  the  members  of  their 
churches  have  descended  f 

Can  those  especially  who  constitute  the  General  Assem-» 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  convince  themselves  that 
they  are  authorised  to  sanction  such  purposes  and  measures 
on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  instruct 
the  youth  who  are  hereafter  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
church ; — that  the  cause  oi  truth,  the  dignity  of  religion, 
the  honour  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  prosperity, 
do  not  demand  their  interference  to  check  the  progress  of 
this  spirit,  rescue  the  sacred  volume  from  the  degradation 
to  which  they  have  subjected  it,  and  secure  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry  the  opportunity  and  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  their  profession,  and  of  being 
formed  to  be  the  friends  and  disciples  of  truths  in  place  of 
the  followers  of  men  and  the  partisans  of  a  sect  ? 

It  cannot  be.  They  have  too  much  intelligence  and 
candour,  too  great  a  respect  for  the  word  of  God,  too  just 
a  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  obligations, — in  a  word, 
too  much  common  sense  and  piety  to  leave  it  possible.  To 
doubt  it,  were  to  despair.  The  hour  that  shall  witness  the 
sanction  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  Lecture  by  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  will  terminate  their 
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peace  and  prosperity.    Can  a  church  continue  to  enjoy 
peacei  which  shall  deaoance  so  large  a  portion  of  itsinini»« 
ters  as  heretics,  ^'  chargeable  with  the  sin  of  treacherously 
and  basely  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,"  who  owe  it  tq 
mere  sufferance  that  they  are  not  driven  from  their  pulpits 
and  flocks,  to  "join  some  other  branch  of  the  church,"  and 
thence  shall  denounce  those  flocks  also,  as  equally  guiUy 
and  deserving  of  excommunication  for  countenancing  their 
doctrines  and  ministry  f    Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that 
if  such  denunciations  were  to  have   any  efficiency   or 
meaning  whatever,  they  would  inevitably  lead  to  fatal  divi- 
sions?   The  accomplishment  of  this  is  indeed  the  avowed 
object  of  the  advocates  of  these  doctrines; — to.  fix  on 
all  who  dissent  from  their  theological  views  the  stigma  of 
heresy,  and  drive  them  from  the  church  as  the  enemies  of 
truth ; — to  bend  every  minister  and  member  to  a  servile 
submission  to  their  dictation,  at — ^I  am  constrained  to  fear 
— ^no  matter  what  expense  of  right,  of  candour,  of  truth,  or 
of  happiness ;  and  thus  establish  over  them  the  most  unholy 
and  cruel  of  all  usurpations,  the  iron  tyranny  of  religious 
despots.    Nor  will  they,  unless  arrested  by  the  voice  -of 
truth  and  public  opinion,  the  rebuke  of  ecclesiastical  autho^ 
rity,  or  the  hand  of  God,  abandon  their  purpose  or  relax 
their  exertions  until  this  is  accomplished. 

Can  a  church  expect  to  enjoy  an  enlightened  judicious 
and  useful  ministry,  a  large  part  of  whose  candidates  are  to 
be  reared  under  the  tutelage  of  such  instructers,  imbued 
with  their  spirit,  drilled  into  their  doctrines,  taught  to 
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shudder  at  the  thought  of  independently  investigating  theo- 
logical subjects  for  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  expect 
ilisgrace  and  ruin,  and  denounce  them  on  others  as  the 
inevitable  price  of  diverging  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
them  by  their  theological  guides?  Or  can  a  church 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  which  openly  dishonours  his 
word,  by  denying  it  the  office — for  which  it  was  designed 
and  revealed — of  alone  determining  what  is  truth ;  subject- 
ing it  to  the  degradation  of  subordination  and  subserviency 
to  the  creed,  and  substituting  for  the  inquiry  "  what  saith 
the  Lord  ?"  in  the  search  after  truth,  the  mere  question^ 
what  saith  that  standard  which  has  been  ^^  drawn  out  and 
adopted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  church  f " 

These  considerations  obviously  most  deeply  concern 
the  obligations  and  welfare  of  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  is  no  part  of  Christen- 
dom where  dogmatism  intolerance  and  the  wretched  desire 
to  obstruct  free  investigation,  embarrass  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  authoritatively  dictate  what  shall  be  believ- 
ed and  taught  in  religion,  are  more  entirely  out  of  place 
than  in  that  body  j  and  to  arrest  and  expel  them,  they  must 
be  met  in  the  commencement  of  their  efforts.  If  left  to 
mature  and  diffuse  themselves  without  obstruction,  no  one 
can  predict  to  what  pernicious  strength  they  may  advance, 
nor  what  irremediable  evils  they  may  occasion. 
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DR.  SPRING'S 
DOCTRINE  OF  REGENERATION. 


Ons  of  the  most  important  objects  at  which  a  theologi- 
cal teacher  riiould  aim,  is  the  acquisition  of  such  views  of 
religion  and  such  a  method  of  exhibiting  them,  as,  from 
their  harmony  with  each  other  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  are  adapted  to  produce  a  strong  conviction  of  their 
truth ;  such  views  as  accord  with  fact,  and  such  a  presen- 
tation of  them  as  to  give  them  to  bear  on  the  conscience 
and  heart  with  their  natural  and  resistless  force. 

Such  was  eminently  the  character  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Son  of  God.  All  his  doctrines,  injunctions,  exhortations, 
and  warnings,  were  such,  and  were  presented  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  carry  along  with  them  a  demonstration  of 
their  truth  and  propriety.  His  hearers  recognised  the 
accuracy  of  the  pictures  which  he  drew  of  their  oblj^atioas 
and  guilt ;  the  wicked  trembled  at  the  justice  of  his  rebukes, 
and  the  penitent  felt  the  reality  and  adaptedness  to  their 
wants,  of  the  truths  which  he  revealed  and  the  promises 
which  he  offered  for  their  consolation. 
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And  such  will  be  the  character  of  every  one^s  instruc- 
tions,  as  far  as  they  accord  with  the  gospel.  Truths  are 
ever  the  same,  and  universally  consistent  with  each  other. 
They  are  facts,  and  all  exhibitions  of  them  will  conse- 
quently harmonize  with  each  other  and  the  realities  which 
they  respect 

But  any  other  than  such  a  system  of  views  must  obvi- 
ously, instead  of  gaining,  be  adapted  to  defeat  its  object 
A  course  of  instruction  fraught  with  palpable  and  impor- 
tant contradictions,  at  one  time  inculcating  views  that 
overthrow  the  truths  which  it  teaches  at  another,  here  sub- 
verting the  foundation  of  the  obligations  which  it  there 
endeavours  to  enforce,  and  thence  harassing  the  heart  with 
temptations,  instead  of  exciting  it  to  obedience,  must  ne- 
cessarily fail  to  a  great  extent  of  its  end,  and  prove  th» 
instrument  of  multiplying  in  plaee  of  removing  the  obsta»^ 
cles  to  the  salvation  of  men. 

This  fault,  however,  is  apparent  in  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  theological  systems  which  prevail  in  the 
protestant  church.  Many  of  their  important  truths  are 
obscured  or  overthrown  by  errors  intermingled  with  then ; 
and  their  doctrines,  contradictory  to  each  other  and  irre- 
concileable  with  revelation,  consciousness,  and  reaeon^ 
present  strong  temptations  to  unbelief,  as  well  as  indoee- 
ments  to  obedience. 

It  were  easy  to  verify  this  by  a  reference  to  several  of 
the  current  doctrines  and  popular  works  of  the  day.  A 
sufficient  illustration  of  it,  however,  for  the  present  ocea* 
sion,  is  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  exhi- 
bited in  "<  A  Dissertation''  on  the  subject,  lately  pnbliihed 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Spring. 


This  is  selected  merely  fi>r  its  rtceoeyt  not  for  liny  no- 
velty  or  pecoliarity  of  its  views,  or  manQer  of  exbibitiog 
^heiiL  They  are  generally  what  are  found  in  the  camat 
works  on  the  subject,  and  often  presented  with  much 
greater  clearaess  and  force. 

The  main  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation,  in  relation  to 
which  its  others  may  be  most  conveniently  considered,  is, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  the  mind  by  an  immediate 
or  physical  agency,  wholly  exclusive  of  the  instrumentality 
of  moral  means. 

*'  To  say  nothings  of  that  class  of  scriptures  which  attribute  the  work 
of  regeneration  to  the  immediate  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  fonowing  passages  oannot  hare  escaped  our  notice,*'  ke. 
**  As  though  he  would  impress  the  thought  that  holiness  was  (he  {mrne- 
diate  effect  of  divine  power  in  distinction  from  all  other  ways  of  produ- 
cing it,  John  declares,'^  &c.  **  We  would  hesitate  in  affirming  with 
tone  most  excelleDt  men,  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  production  of  holiness  is  necessary, 
is  found  in  any  deficiency  of  intellectual  capacity  in  unregenerated  men, 
or  any  deficiency  in  the  moral  sense,  or  that  this  divine  influence  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  them  moral  agents,  and  to  originate  their  obligations  to 
piety.  The  principal  reason  why  this  influence  is  necessary  is,  that  un- 
regenerated men  are  enemies  to  God  and  holiness,  and  their  hostility  is 
to  unyielding,  that  no  light  communicated  to  their  understanding,  noob- 
ligatioDs  addressed  to  their  conscience^  no  motives  presented  to  their 
hopes  or  their  fears,  can  produce  holy  love."    pp.  23 — 25. 

This  dogma,  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of 
God  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  undertake  for- 
mally to  refute.  I  shall  employ  myself  rather  in  pointing 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  its  adoption  and 
inculcation,  and  in  contrasting  it  in  that  respect  with  the 
opposite  doctrine. 

L  The  linit  difficulty  attending  it,  to  which  I  shall  refcr, 
is,  that  it  has  no  support  from  the  scriptures. 
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Dr.  8.  speaks,  indeed^  of  their  being  a  ^  class  of  scrip- 
tures which  attribute  the  work  of  regeneration  to  the  im- 
mediate efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^^  but  has  not  desig- 
nated  any  such,  nor  have  any  of  the  writers  who  have  em- 
ployed themselves  in  inculcating  the  doctrine ; — and  obvi- 
ously because  no  such  class  exists.  AH  the  passages  which 
relate  to  the  subject,  are  employed  in  either  simply  stating 
the  fact  that  God  renews  the  mind,  or  that  he  renews  it 
through  the  instrumentality  of  truth, — none  in  affirming 
that  it  is  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  means.  Such 
atleast  I  must  regard  as  the  fact,  until  I  am  able  to  disco- 
ver, or  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  position  to  point  out, 
some  passage  in  which  that  is  plainly  inculcated. 

The  importance  of  this  objection  is  too  apparent  to  need 
illustration. 

II.  All  efforts,  consequently,  to  demonstrate  it  fit>m  the 
scriptures,  are  misapplications  of  the  sacred  word. 

Such  is  most  obviously  the  fact  with  the  passages  which 
Dr.  S.  quotes  for  the  purpose. 

"  When  Mosei  reminded  the  cbildreo  of  Israel  of  aU  the  wondart  of 
mercy  and  jadgment,  in  which  God  had  paaied  before  them,  he  tookpoT' 
Hcuiar  pauu  to  iniform  <Acm,  that  all  these  bad  not  availed  to  their  re- 
generation. *  Ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did  before  yoar  eyes  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  nnto  aU  his  senranti,  and  unto  all 
bis  land;  the  great  temptations  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  the  signs 
and  those  great  miracles ;  yet  the  Lord  haih  noi  given  you  a  heart  to 
ptrcewe^  and  eyee  to  «ee,  and  eare  to  hear  unio  thie  day  J*     p.  14. 

But  this  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  a  simple  statement 
of  the  fact,  that  the  means  of  regeneration  had  not  in  that 
vuUmce  been  rendered  efficacious.  It  does  not  affirm  ntx 
imply  that  they  never  are,  and  that  regeneration  is  the  effect 
of  the  ^  immediate  efficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'*    To  al* 


lege  it,  therefore,  as  proof  of  that  doctrine,  ii  obTioiuly  ai 
unauthorised  as  to  derive  from  it  any  other  inference.  It  no 
more  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  means  employed  in  that 
instance  were  not  efficacious,  that  means  are  never  instru- 
mental to  the  renovation  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  regene- 
rated solely '  by  an  agency  wholly  exclusive  of  them,  than 
from  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  the  gospel  is  not  in  all 
instances  productive  of  good,  it  follows  that  it  is  never  of 
any  service ;  or  from  the  fact  that  some  who  enjoy  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  not  renewed,  it  follows  that 
his  agency  is  never  the  cause  of  regeneration ;  or  from  the 
fact  that  means  eva*  in  any  instance  in  the  moral  or  physi- 
cal world  fail  of  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  they  are 
employed,  it  follows  infallibly  that  they  never  have  any  in- 
strumentality whatever.  But  to  what  conclusions  should 
we  be  carried,  were  we  to  permit  ourselves  to  reason  on 
such  a  principle  7  The  means  of  regeneration  enjoyed  in 
a  certain  instance  were  not  rendered  efficacious,  therefore 
they  never  are  I  It  will  certainly  follow  then,  and  much 
more  obviously,  that  np  being  is  ever  renewed ;  and  thence 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  regeneration.  A  more  extraor- 
dinary misapplication  of  the  word  of  God  could  Scarcely 
have  occurred. 
His  next  quotations  are  of  the  same  character. 

"  Ai  though  he  would  impress  the  thought  that  holiness  was  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  diyine  power  ia  distiuctioo  from  all  other  ways  of  produ- 
ciDg  it,  John  declares  of  those  who  were  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Christ,  that  they  were  *  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  ilesh, 
nor  of  the  wiU  of  man,  hui  qf  GM.' "    p.  24. 

This  passage  however,  simply  affirms  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  children  of  God  are  not  bom  of  certain  things. 
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which  eonfetiedly  tre  not  the  memi  of  regeneraHon ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  are  bam  of  Ood.  In  what  manner 
then  can  it  ponibly,  with  any  propriety,  be  employed  to  de- 
oonstrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation  ?  To  infer  from 
the  fact,  which  it  affirms,  that  the  children  of  God  do  not 
derive  their  birth  from  certain  things  which  are  not  the 
means  of  regeneration,  that  those  means  themsehes  hare 
no  instrumentality  whatever  in  their  r^ovation,  is  obvi- 
ously erroneous  to  the  last  degree ;  and  to  infer  it  from  the 
fiict  that  they  are  bom  of  God,  is  as  plainly  to  run  into  the 
opposite  mistake  of  assuming  the  very  position  which  the 
argument  is  employed  to  demonstrate.  The  question  is 
not  whether  it  is  God  who  renews  the  mind,  or  not,  but 
whether  he  accomplishes  that  effect,  or  not,  by  an  imme- 
diate efficiency  wholly  exclusive  of  the  instrumentality  of 
truth.  What  progress  then  is  made*  in  the  determination 
of  this  question,  by  alleging  the  fact  that  it  is  he  whore- 
news  the  mind  f  Does  the  fact  that  a  being  causes  an 
event,  necessarily  prove  that  he  causes  it  by  an  '*  immedi- 
ate efficiency,*'  and  not  by  the  instrumentality  of  second 
causes  7  Does  the  feet  that  God  saves  ^  them  that  be- 
lieve,'' demonstrate  that  he  does  not  *^  save  them  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,"  but  by  an  ^*  immediate  effi- 
ciency" 7  Or  is  the  fiict  that  we  are  **  bom  of  God,"  any 
more  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  that  **  of 
his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  tniti,"  and  esta* 
blish  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation,  that  that  ef- 
fect is  not  wrought  by  any  such  instramentality,  but  n  the 
result  solely  of  an  **  immediate  efficiency,"  wholly  exclu- 
sive of  means  7 
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The  next  passage  firom  the  sacred  volume  whicb  be  em* 
ploys  to  sustain  bis  doctrine,  has  not  even  any  relation  ta 
the  subject  of  regeneration. 

**  Paul  says  to  the  Ephesians,  that  they  were  regenerated,  not  by  that 
all  perradiog  power  simply  which  holds  the  nniverse  in  existence  and 
sostaios  the  aniibmi  reFolutions  of  the  natqral  worid,  hot  *  bj  the  «r- 
ceeding  grtalnuM  of  that  power  which  God  wrought  in  Chrbt  when  bs 
raised  him  from  the  dead.' "    p.  24. 

A  recurrence  however  to  the  passage  will  show  that  it 
has  no  reference  whatever  to  their  regeneration,  but  in 
place  of  that,  merely  exhibits  the  apostle  as  praying  that 
the  Father  u?oiiU  increai^  their  buMkige  of  Ckritt  and 
Us  Ungdam — as  a  means  undoubtedly  of  increasing  their 
boliness^-imparting  to  them  just  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
hope  to  which  they  were  called,  and  of  the  glory  of  the  hi* 
heritance  which  was  prepared  for  them,  and  of  the  power 
of  Christ  to  advance  them  to  its  enjoynMmt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Father  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and 
^  set  him  at  his  own  right  band  in  the  heavenly  plaees.^' 

(*  Wherefore  I  also  aAer  I  beard  of  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
lore  unto  afl  the  saints,  cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making  men- 
tkm  of  you  in  my  prayers  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Fa- 
ther of  glory  may  giye  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  rerelatioo  in  the 
knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being  enlightened 
that  ye  sMy  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches 
cf  the  glory  of  bis  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  his  power  tons-ward  who  belie?e,  according  to  the  working 
of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him 
fima  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  band  in  the  heavenly  places.*^ 

The  apostle*sprayer,  that  God  would  enlarge  their  know- 
ledge of  his  truth  as  a  means  of  continuing  end  increasing 
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their  obedience,  is  thus  alleged  to  demonstrate,  that  that 
truth  has  no  instrumentality  in  giving  birth  to  that  effect, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ^*  holiness^'  is  '^  the  immediate 
effect  of  divine  power  in  distinction  from  all  other  ways  of 
producing  iV* 

These  examples  furnish  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
misapplication  of  the  scriptures  in  which  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  are  involved,  in  attempting  to  sustain  it  by 
their  testimony.  Yet  the  passages  chosen  by  Dr.  S.  are 
undoubtedly  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  any  that 
can  be  selected. 

How  formidable  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  it  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  attempted  to  be  demonstrated  from  the  sacred 
word,  except  by  thus  totally  perverting  its  meaning,  the 
reader  cannot  need  to  be  told. 

III.  A  still  more  important  difficulty  with  which  the  doc- 
trine is  encumbered  is,  that  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  plain 
testimony  of  the  scriptures  on  the  subject. 

Several  passages  of  the  sacred  volume  explicitly  repre- 
sent that  God  accomplishes  the  work  of  renovation  by 
means  of  his  word,  and  many  others  obviously  imply  that 
it  enjoys  that  instrumentality.  Thus  it  is  announced  to  us, 
that  Christ  entered  on  the  work  of  redemption  with  the 
purpose  of  employing  the  word  to  accomplish  that  end. 
^'  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  &y 
the  word^  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.'*  Accordingly 
he  asked  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  that  their  renovation 
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mig^i  be  produced  by  that  meaiiB.  ^^  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth — ^thy  ward  is  truth/'  In  conformity  with  this,  the 
word,  we  are  told,  is  actually  assigned  to  that  office,  and 
that  that  effect  reatdta  from  its  instrumentality.  ''  The 
word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis* 
cemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hearf  ^^  The 
sword  of  the  spirit  is  the  word  of  God/'  ^'  Faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  '*  The  gos- 
pel of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  beiieveth.*'  And  finally^  in  the  following  passages 
il  IB  explicitly  dechired,  that  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
relate,  were  renewed  by  the  instrumentality  of  divine  truth. 
■*  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  os  with  the^  word  of  truth/' 
**  Being  born  agaiB»  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
niptiUe,  by  the  word  of  God/' 

What  clearer  statements  than  these,  that  means  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  regeoeration,  can  be  expressed? 
And  to  these  passi^ges  and  the  numerous  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  thus  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning, 
what  can  Dr.  S.  oppose  ?  Are  there  any  passages  in  the 
sacred  volume  which  formally  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Dissertation,  that  regeneration  is  not  accomplished  by  the 
instrumentality  of  truth,  but  is  caused  by  an  "  iipmediate 
efliciency;"orthat  can  authorixe  even  a  plausible  argument 
in  &vour  of  that  doctrine  7  There  certainly  are  not.  No 
proposition  in  the  whole  circle  of  erroneous  theology  is 
more  obviously  destitute  of  all  legitimate  authority,  nor 
more  palpably  dependant  on  mere  assumption  and  false 
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rcosoaiDg  for  all  iU  show  of  support,  than  that  dogma.  If 
this  grave  asseveration  is  uoauthorized,  let  it  be  refitted. 
If  a  single  quotation  can  be  made  from  the  volume  of  in- 
spiration feirly  to  demonstrate  that  doctrine,  or  an  argument 
framed  to  support  it,  which  is  not  either  a  mere  assumption 
of  it,  or  manifestly  false  in  its  conclusions,  let  it  be  made 
known. 
IV.  It  presents  false  views  of  the  nature  of  regeneration* 
It  plainly  proceeds,  and  all  the  reasonings  employed  to 
sustain  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  vnrought  by  the  im- 
mediate efficiency  of  the  Spirit,  is  a  mere  change  of  the  ; 
physical  constitution,  such  as  an- eradication  of  some  of  its 
original  attributes,  or  an  introduction  of  others,  to  qualify 
it  ibr  the  exercise  of  obedient  actions.  Why  else  is  it  held 
that  moral  means  have  no  adaptation  to  lead  to  obedience  7 
that  their  influence  is  necessarily  against  that  result,  and 
that  a  physical  agency,  wholly  exclusive  of  their  instrument 
tality,  is  requisite  t 

But  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  if  regeneration  is  pro- 
duced by  a  physical  agency,  wholly  independent  of  their 
aid,  it  must  be  a  mere  change  of  the  physical  constitution. 
For  what  is  regeneration  itself?  It  must  undoubtedly  be, 
either  a  change  of  the  manner  in  which  the  being  who  is 
the  subject  of  it  acts,  or  else  a  change  of  the  causes  which 
determine  the  manner  of  his  acting.  But  it  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation,  be  a  change  of 
the  manner  of  acting ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  a  commence- 
ment of  acting  right.  For  as,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
it  takes  place  wholly  independently  of  the  instrumentality 
of  moral  means,  it  is,  of  course,  produced  independently 
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of  (my  perceptions  which  as  such  means — that  is,  as  mo- 
iioes — affect  the  vohintary  powers.  It  is  not  in  any  respect 
the  resalt  of  any  views-  of  any  objects  whatever  in  Uie  un- 
derstanding, nor  consequently  of  any  affections  in  the  heart 
toward  them.  But  men  never  ocl,  and,  of  course,  never 
change  the  manner  of  their  acting,  independently  of  per- 
ceptions— in  other  words,  of  motives — and  affections  to- 
ward them.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose  them  to  act  volun- 
tarily, independently  o£(my  idea  of  an  object  toward  which 
to  act,  and  influence  from  it  as  an  inducement  to  action. 
To  regard  regeneration  as  the  commencement  c^  obedience 
or  the  exertion  of  a  first  right  act,  and  still  to  suppose  all 
instrumentality  of  nsotives  to  be  excluded  from  the  exertion 
of  that  act,  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  exerted  without  any  idea 
of  the  object,  or  being,  or  any  affection  toward  it,  to  which 
the  act  relates  !  Could  such  an  act^— were  it  possible  for  it 
to  be  exercised— be  virtuousi  and  constitute  a  proper  quali- 
fication for  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God  ? 

All  the  statements  and  reasonings,  however,  of  the  Dis- 
sertation represent,  that  regeneration  is  not  a  change  of  the 
mode  of  acting,  but  the  production  in  the  mind  of  the  cause 
of  its  acting  in  a  new  manner.  If  then  it  be  the  introduc- 
tion Jnto  the  mind  of  the  cause  of  its  beginning  to  act 
right,  it  must,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation, 
consist  in  a  change  of  the  physical  constitution.  For  the 
cause  of  its  acting  in  a  new  manner,  must  be  either  of  a 
moral  or  physical  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  reason  of 
its  beginning  to  act  right,  must  be  either  that  a  different 
set  of  motives  is  brought  to  bear  on  it  which  leads  it  to 
exert  the  powers  it  before  possessed  in  a  new  manner ; — or 
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else,  that  a  change  is  wrought  in  its  physical  nature  by 
which  the  same  motives  produce  a  different  result.  But  it 
cannot,  according  to  the  Dissertation,  be  a  communication 
of  new  motives,  as  the  doctrine  itself  of  that  work  is,  that 
motives  have  no  instrumentality  whatever  in  the  chmge. 
It  must  therefore,  to  accord  with  that  doctrine,  be  a  change 
of  the  physical  constitution  by  which  the  same  motives 
produce  different  results. 

What  other  views  can  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  any  consistency  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Dissertation  ?  He  must  surely  be  employed  either 
in  exciting  the  mind  to  exert-*^without  any  alteration  of 
their  natttre~the  attributes  which  previously  pertained  to 
its  constitution ;  in  other  words,  to  exert  U$elf  in  a  new 
manner ;  or  else,  in  changiog  Us  physical  nature.  But  how 
can  it  be  the  first,  in  any  compatibility  with  the  scheme  of 
the  Dissertation  7  He  certainly,  according  to  that,  is  not 
employed  in  communicating  views  of  truth  to  the  .under- 
standing, as  be  produces  the  effect  wholly  independently  of 
the  instrumentality  of  truth ;  nor  in  presenting  motives,  that 
being  expressly  denied,  and  motives  being  moreov^  nothing 
but  views  in  the  understanding;  nor  thence,  in  exciting 
the  affections,  for  they  are  never  excited  except  toward 
perceptions ;  nor,  consequently,  in  influencing  the  will — in 
other  words,  the  voluntary  conduct,  as  that  is  affected  only 
through  the  medium  of  motives.  To  suppose,  however, 
that  he  excites  the  mind  to  act  without  the  use  of  any  of 
these  means,  is  to  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  to 
act  without  any  perceptions,  afiections,  or  volitions;  and 
that  is,  in  other  words,  without  any  agency  whatever. — 
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But  it  he  does  not  excite  the  miad  to  exert  the  nature  it 
before  possessed  in  a  new  manner,  his  agency  plainly  must 
be  employed  in  changing  that  nature.  If  the  change 
wrought  does  not  lie  in  the  actions  of  the  being  who  is  the 
aobject  of  it,  what  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  it  must 
be  in  his  physical  nature  that  it  takes  place  ? 

The  doctrine  therefore  assumes,  that  the  cause  that  men 
sin,  lies  in  their  physical  constitution,  and  is  such  that  no 
moral  means  can  lead,  or  have  any  tendency  to  lead  them 
to  obedience ;  of  course,  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  phy- 
sical incapacity  to  obey,  and  consequently  that  regenera- 
tion is  a  change  of  that  constitution,  such  as  to  fender  it 
capable  of  obedience ;  and  there  obviously  is  no  tenable 
medium  between  the  admission  of  all  this,  together  with 
the  whole  train  of  terrific  dogmas  belonging  to  the  s^e 
system  which  result  from  it»  and  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation. 

This  dogma  of  constitutional  dejwavity,  tlius  involved  in 
the  theory  of  physical  regeneration,  is  a  most  formidable 
incumbrance  to  it ;  being  at  once  false  in  fact,  and  at  war 
with  all  the  doctrines  of  revelation — ^to  which  it  has  any 
relation — respecting  the  nature  and  conduct  of  men,  and 
the  character  and  agency  of  God.  Of  the  obviousness  of 
this,  some  illustrations  will  occur  in  the  progress  of  this 
wori^. 

V.  It  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures  and  com* 
mon  sense,  that  men  are  antecedently  to  regeneration  capa- 
ble of  obeying  the  gospel. 

It  would  seem  fix>m  the  first  sentence  of  the  following 
quotation,  that  he  felt  some  reluctance  to  advance  a  formal 
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denial  of  their  ability  to  yield  obedience,  and  yet,  in  the 
others  he  alleges  what  directly  involves  it. 

<<  We  would  hesitate  in  affirming^  with  some  most  excellent  men, 
that  the  principal  reason  why  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  production  of  holiness  is  necessary,  is  found  in  any  deficiency 
of  intellectual  capacity  in  unregenerated  men ;  or  any  deficiency  in  the 
moral  sense ;  or  that  this  divine  influence  is  necessary  to  make  them 
moral  agents^  and  to  originate  their  obligations  to  piety.  The  principal 
reason  why  this  influence  is  necessary  is,  that  unregenerated  men  are 
enemies  to  God  and  holiness,  and  their  hostility  is  so  unyielding,  that  no 
light  communicated  to  their  understanding,  no  obligations  addressed  to 
their  conscience^  no  motives  presented  to  their  hopes  or  their  fears,  can 
produce  holy  love.''  p.  25. 

No  amount  of  means  then,  however  great,  which  God 
can  employ,  can  ever  prove  the  instrument  of  exciting  to 
obedience  I  But  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  reason  must  plainly 
be,  either  that  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  means  have  no 
adaptation  whatever  to  produce  that  effect,  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Dissertation  ;  or  else,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  that  God, is  not  able  to  employ  asu&cient 
quantity  of  them  to  accomplish  it.  But  to  deny  that  means 
have  any  adaptation  to  produce  that  effect,  is  manifestly  the 
same  thing  as  to  deny  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being 
excited  by  them  to  obedience ;  and  that  is  clearly  to  deny 
that  it  is  capable  of  obedience  itself.  In  like  manner,  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  employing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
means  to  produce  that  effect,  is  to  deny  their  adaptation 
to  produce  it,  and  thence  the  mind^s  capability  of  being 
excited  to  it  by  their  influence,  and  therefore  absolutely  its 
capacity  of  exercising  it. 

Such  indeed  is  palpably,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  import  of 
the  doctrine.     How  is  it  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  God 
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— while  its  nature  is  uQcbanged — to  lead  the  mind  to  exer* 
cise  obedience,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  physically  incapable 
of  acting  in  that  manner  7    Has  he  endowed  it  with  a  ca« 
pacity  which  even  he  himself  cannot  call  into  exercise? — 
which  lies  beyond  his  control,  and  must  until  he  changes 
its  physical  constitution  ?    How  is  it  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessity for  a  change  of  that  constitution,  if  it  is  not  encum- 
bered with  any  incapacity  or  disqualification  for  obedience  ? 
or  of  what  avail  can  such  a  change  be?    The  idea  of  its 
necessity  is  obviously  absurd  on  any  other  supposition,  than 
that  it  removes  from  the  mind  an  obstacle  otherwise  insu- 
perable to  its  exercising  obedient  actions,  and  fits  it  to  be 
naturally  and  easily  influenced  to  exert  them.    The  doc- 
trine itself  in  fact  of  physical  depravity — ^from  which  this 
theory  of  physical  regeneration  is  derived — is,  that  the  mind 
is  incapable  of  holiness,  that  its  nature  fits  it  only  for  dis- 
obedience, and  necessarily  causes  it  to  act  in  that  manner. 
And  such  must  necessarily  be  the  fact  with  such  a  nature  as 
that  which  the  Dissertation  ascribes  to  the  mind.    If  it  is 
such  that  no  moral  means  can  possibly  induce  it,  nor  have 
any  tendency  to  induce  it  to  exercise  holiness,  but  neces- 
sarily produce  the  opposite  effect,  it  assuredly  must  be  be- 
cause it  has  no  capacity  for  acting  in  that  manner.    If 
while  it  remains  the  same,  no  means  exist  by  which  the 
effect  in  question  can  be  produced,  what  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  the  subject  or  agent  of 
such  an  effect,  precisely  as  while  no  means  exist  by  which 
it  can  create  a  world,  it  is  obvious  that  the  production  of  such 
an  effect,  lies  without  the  sphere  of  its  capacity  ? 
The  doctrine  thus  manifestlv  assumes,  that  men  are  ante- 
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cedently  to  regeneration,  physically  incapable  of  obeying 
the  divine  requirements,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  of 
performing  miracles,  or  creating  worlds ;  and  thence  con* 
tradicts  the  scrtptares,  which — concurring  with  the  dictates 
of  common  sense — every  where  represent  them  as  possess- 
ing, at  that  period,  all  the  capacity  they  ever  do,  and  all 
that  is  requisite,  to  a  perfect  compliance  with  the  divine 
wiiL  To  teach  it,  therefore,  is  to  teach,  that  to  the  unre- 
newed, all  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Most  High  are 
absolute  impossibilities,  that  his  laws  have  no  adaptation 
whatever  to  their  nature,  and  consequently  are  not  cha- 
racterised in  any  degree  by  benevolence,  wisdom,  or 
justice. 

VI.  It  is  of  course  equally  contradictory  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  scriptures  and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  that  men 
are,  antecedently  to  regeneration,  under  obligaiion  to  obey 
the  divine  will. 

That  the  sacred  volume  represents  the  unregenerate,  as 
under  the  same  absolute  obligation  as  the  renovated,  to 
yield  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  is  too  obvious  a 
fact  to  need  to  be  demonstrated.  And  to  suppose  that  they 
can  be  under  obligation  to  exert  actions  of  which  they  are 
physically  incapable,  is  too  gross  an  absurdity  to  require 
animadversion.  To  teach  the  dogma,  therefore,  is  at  once 
to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  revelation  on  the  subject,  to 
falsify  all  the  decisions  of  conscience,  and  to  exculpate  the 
impenitent  from  the  guilt  of  their  transgressions. 

VII.  It  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fact  admitted  by 
him,  that  *'  there  are  means  of  regeneration.^^ 

That  there  are  such  means  he  thus  readilv  allows  : 
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<*  it  is  of  eooie  importance  tbat  our  miods  be  satiafied  that  there  are 
mtana  ^regeneraHon  appamied  tp  Ood.  This  sentiment  is  abundantly 
ioculcated  in  the  8criptare8.*>  *^The  scriptures  uniformly  represent 
Ae  kingdom  of  grace  as  a  kingdom  of  means.  Though  God  himself 
renews  tke  heart,  it  is  not  withoat  the  instruments  and  means  of  his  own 
appointment. 

^  We  hare  confirmation  of  this  truth  in  the  results  of  universal 
obsenratioa  and  experience.  Apart  irom  the  regeneration  of  in&nts,  so 
&r  as  is  known  to  as,  Crod  .n^ver  regenerates  the  soul  witfiout  means.^ 
p.  4, 5. 

«<  The  means  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  regeneration  of  men 
ore  wumy  and  eartout.  If  we  were  to  enumerate  them,  we  shoald  say, 
among  the  most  important  are,  the  holy  scriptures,  the  christian  ministry, 
the  Sabbath,  the  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  the  religious  serrices 
of  ti)e  iamily,  social,  priyate,  and  secret  prayer,  together  with  the  reli* 
gioos  edooatioD  of  children.  Whaterer,  in  a  word,  is  adapted  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  men  to  moral  and  spiritual  objects,  may  be  considered 
a  means  of  regeneration.*'  p.  8,  9. 

All  ibis,  howeyer,  is  wholly  irreco|ici|eal|le  with  his  doc* 
trine ;  as  obyiousiy,  if  that  ui  trueijuic^  of  ihe^  ore  means 
of  regeneration,  and  no  such  vfiwtm  exist;  fi^^r  it  formaliy 
denies  that  they  either  do.or  c^  esert  aay  instrumentality 
to  that  end.  '« They  do^not  obang^  (h^  bi^rJiJ'  '^.ll|Biins 
t:annot  reach  them.^^  '^  Np  lig^  commiHuoated  to  their 
understanding,  no  pbligatiops  addressed  to  thejr  cQiYsciep^e, 
no  motives  presented  to  ^ii  hopes  or  their  fei^s,  can  pro- 
duce holy  love/^> 

But  if  they  never  are  used  by  the  Bivine  Spi.riit  to  accom- 
plish that  effect, — if  they  have  ap  capacity,  nor  adaptation 
to  produce  it, — ^if  their  nature  is  such  that  they  inevitabry 
prompt  to  sin  instead  of  exciting  obedience, — ^if  regenera^ 
tion  is  a  change  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  from  its 
nature  can  be  wrought  only  by  divine  power,  wholly  ezclur 
sive  of  meanSf-^t  is  clearly  improper  to  denominate  the 
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truths  of  the  divine  word,  or  any  instruments  of  moraf 
suasion,  ^^  means  of  regeneration.**  Instruments  without 
any  instrumentality, — without  a  capability  of  any !  Why 
denominate  them  causes  from  an  effect,  which  they  have 
no  agency  whatever  in  producing? — to  which  they  are 
wholly  incapable  of  giving  birth  ? — whose  existence  their 
whote  agency  is  employed  in  opposing  ?  It  is  plainly  only 
by  a  most  loose  and  extravagant  metaphor  that  they  are 
called  such.  They  are  not,  in  fact,  means  of  regeneration, 
any  more  than  any  other  instruments,  which  lend  no  agency 
whatever  to  that  effect^  are.  The  pretence  that  they  are,  is 
whblly  false  and  deceptive,  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  They 
might  be  denominated  creative,  or  preserving  means,  with 
as  much  propriety  as  means  of  regeneration. 

The  author  of  the  doctrine  in  question  is  therefore  em- 
barr^sed  by  the  formidable  difliculty  in  sustaining  it,  of 
offering  at  onee  a  denial  of  his  own  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
scriptures,  that  *'  there  are  means  of  regeneration.** 

VIII.'  It  represents  that  the  truths  of  religion — in  other 
words,  just  views  of  divine  things — have  no  adaptation  to 
excite  obedient  feeUngs.  ^  No  light  communicated  to  their 
understanding,  no  obligations  addressed  to  their  conscience, 
no  motives  presented  to  their  hopes  or  their  fears,  can  pro- 
duce holy  love.'*  p.  25. 

Is  such  a  doctrine,  however,  credible  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that 
just  apprehensions  of  the  character,  ri^ts,  government, 
and  purposes  of  Ood,  of  obedience  and  sin>  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  die  retributions  of  eternity,  have  no  adap- 
tation whatever  to  excite  tight  feelings  ? — ^that  a  being  who 
regards  all  these  objects,  precisely  as  they  are,  is  no  more 
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toich  as  they  are  ? — ^that  had  Judas  Iscariot,  for  example, 
had  precisely  the  same  views  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  idl  other  subjects,  which  the  Saviour  himself  had, 
they  would  not  have  had  any  adaptation  to  excite  him  to  a 
better  course  of  conduct  ? — ^that  had  the  Jewish  priests  and 
rulers  cherished  identically  the  views  of  the  character  of  the 
Saviour,  his  doctrines,  and  the  object  of  his  mission,  which 
were  afterwards  entertained  by  the  apostles,  it  could  not 
have  caused  them  to  have  feh  or  acted  differently  toward 
him? — ^that  had  Paul,  antecedently  to  his  conversion,  had 
precisely  those  ideas,  on  the  one  hand  of  Christ  and  the 
gospel,  and  of  his  own  conduct  on  the  other,  which  were 
then  imparted  to  him,  he  must  still  have  regarded  them 
with  the  same  aversion,  and  himself  with  the  same  com- 
placency ? 

The  views,  then,  which  men  entertain  have,  it  seems  we 
are  to  believe,  no  influence  on  the  nature  of  their  conduct  i 
or,  in  other  words,  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  does  not 
result  at  all  from  the  nature  of  the  motives  by  which  Aey 
are  affected  ;  consequently  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
knowledge,  experience,  and  belief,  have  no  agency  what- 
ever in  determining  the  natureof  their  conduct,  and  neither 
can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  cause  of  their  acting 
m  the  manner  they  do,  nor  as  presenting  any  indication 
of  the  course  of  conduct  they  will  hereafter  pursue  I  The 
difierences  in  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  individuals  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  any  differences  in  their  views 
and  belief,  nor  have  those  of  nations  with  theirs ! 


Suob  aj'e  fhe  rcstqUa  to  which  tiie  doctrine  of  physical 
4<4H'ii,vit}r  cjftrri^  its  dispipleg.  Regarding  the  mind  as 
having  no  capacity  for  any  o^her  moral  actions  than  such 
as  are  sinfioi,  thi^y.  are  thence  necessarily  driven  to  the  infe- 
rcincei  that  no  species  of  means  that  can  be  employed  for 
the  purpose,  can  excite  it  tp  any  other  kind  of  actions. 

No  one  hQwever,  who  reflects,  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
this  doctrine  has  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every  one  is  con- 
scious that  he  is,  determined  in  his  conduct  by  motives ; 
that  he  vari^  hiis  conduct  aa  his  views  change,  and  that 
had  he  at  all  former  periods  had  the  same  views  that  he 
now  entertains,  he  should  have  pursued  the  same  course 
of  conduct  I  appeal  to  every  Christian  in  the  world, 
whether  had  he,  antecedently  to  the  period  of  his  regene- 
ration, possessed  the  same  views  of  divine  things  which  he 
now  enjoys,  the  conviction  is  not  irresistible  that  he  should 
have  exerted  toward  them  the  same  affections  as  he  now 
cherishes.  And  this  conviction  is  sustained  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  word  of  God,  which  every  where  exhibit 
meh  as  determined  in  their  conduct  by  the  views  which 
they  entertain. 

The  views  of  Dr.  S.  on  the  subject,  are  thus  at  once  in- 
trinsically absurd,  contradictory  to  all  human  experience, 
and  subversive  of  the  word  of  God. 

IX.  It  involves  him  in  the  inconsistency  (tf  denying  the 
representation  which  he  has  himself  made,  that  the  means 
<^  regeneration  serve  to  ^  illustrate  the  obdulracy  of  fte 
human  heart" 

**  Another  object  aocompUabed  by  the  means  of  reseneration  is,  that 
they  illustrate  the  obdantcy  of  the  human  heart.    The  natire  tendency 
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of  trntb  if  to  entar  the  fanrt;  and  wm  tliwt  do  fwistaiioe,  it  voiild 
enter  and  prove  the  oocaBtoa  of  all  holineas*  Bat  the  heart  reluctates 
and  resists."  p.  29,  30. 

In  this  representation,  he  obviously  assumes  that  these 
means  are  adapted  and  ought  to  influence  mien  to  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that  it  is  owing,  not  to  any  defection  their  part, 
but  to  a  voluntary  and  criminal  resistance  with  which  they 
are  met  that  they  do  not ;  and  thence  that  an  illustration 
is  furnished  by  their  ill  success  of  the  obduracy  of  the 
heart. 

But  his  dpctrine — which  denies  that  these  means  have 
any  adaptation  to  influence  the  mind  to  obedience — wholly, 
debars  him  from  the  right  of  making  that  assuinption,  and 
thence  of  claiming  thftt  their  not  producing  that  efiect,  can 
furnish  any  illustration  of  the  obduracy  of  the  heart.  If, 
as  he  represents,  they  have  no  tendency  or  fitness  to  excite 
to  obedience, — ^if»  fi-om  Jtbeir  nature,  it  ia  physically  impoa- 
sible  that  they  should  produce  such  an  .effect, — ^if  the  mind 
is  constitutiooally  unsusiceptible  of  being  excited  by  mea^i^ 
to  right  actions, — then  plainly  the  cause  of  its  not  actiog 
right,  cannot  lie  at  all  in  its  own  volition,  but  must  exist 
wholly  back  of  that,  in  its  constitution ; — ^must  be  a  purely 
physical  cause,  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of  the  will. 

The  failure,  theref9re,  of  the  means  of  r^enerat^pn  toi 
accomplish  that  end,  furnishes  no  iUustration  of  the  obdu* 
racy  of  the  heart,  any  mpre  tbap  would  the  use  of  aqy 
other  means  wholly  unsuited  to  the  production  of  such  a^, 
effect;  no  more  than  the  use  of  means  to  induce  m^nto 
create  a  universe,  could  throw  any  light  on  the  character 
of  their  hearts  by  its  failure  of  success. 
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Could  the  ineffficacy,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  applica- 
tion of  clay  to  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  removing  bUndr 
Bess,  or  of  bathing  in  Jordan  for  the  cure  of  leprosy, 
illustrate  at  all  the  obduracy  of  the  heart?  And  why  any 
more  can  the  use  of  means  to  change  the  heart,  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  fend,  furnish  such  an  illustration  ? 

X.  It  is  equally  irreconcileable  with  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  him,  that  the  failure  of  these  means  to  renew 
the  heart,  illustrates  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  accomplishing  that  effect  p.  32,  34. 

If,  as  his  doctrine  represents,  these  means  have  no  capa- 
city,' nor  adaptation  to  produce  that  effect,  how  can  their 
fiulure  of  success  possibly  throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  cause  that  does  produce  it  ?  How  can  the  impotence 
of  moral  means  illustrate  the  power  of  a  physical  cause  ? 
To  talk,  on  his  principles,  of  an  exhibition  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  the  use  of  the  means  of  rege- 
neration, is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  illustrating 
the  force  of  a  revelation  made  in  a  known  language,  by  the 
inefficacy  of  one  written  in  wholly  unintelligible  charac- 
ters ; — is,  in  short,  to  talk  of  illustrating  it,  without  an  illus- 
tration. 

In  this  representation  also— forgetting  his  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  inadequacy  of  medns — ^he  assumes  that  they  are 
adapted  and  ought  to  produce  a  change  of  the  heart,  and 
that  it  is  owing  solely  to  a  voluntary  and  criminal  resistance 
of  them,  that  they  are  not  successful. 

XL  It  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  admitted  by 
Um,  that  God  uses  these  means,  sincerely  desiring  that  they 
should  prove  efficacious. 
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*<  Not  odI /  does  be  use  means  with  tliem  io  great  variety,  b«t  with 
unjtipyti  iineeriiy  and  urfency.  All  the  means  of  regeneration  are  ac- 
companied with  the  roost  solemn  declarations  of  his  desire  that  they  may 
prove  efieotnal.  That  they  are  no  artificial  measares^  will  appear  to  any 
one. who  reads  the  Bible.**  p.  9. 

But  if,  88  he  teaches,  these  means  are  utterly  unadapted 
to  produce  that  effect,  as  absolutely  so  as  any  other  means 
whatever,  can  it  be  that  the  Most  High  uses  them  with  k 
duire  that  they  should  produce  it  ?  Does  he  desire  impos- 
sibilities ?  Does  he  wish  causes  to  produce  effects,  to  which 
they  are  totally  inadequate? — ^to  exert  powers  which  they 
do  not  possess  ? — that  is,  in  other  words,  that  in  connexion 
with  their  agency,  effects  should  come  into  existence  with- 
out any  cause  whatever  ?  The  impropriety  of  such  views 
is  too  apparent  to  need  animadversion.  It  is  not  the  part 
of  a  wise  being  to  expect  effects  without  causes,  nor  to  de« 
aire  powers  to  be  exerted  which  do  not  exist.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Dissertation,  however,  it  lies  as  en- 
tirely out  of  the  region  of  adaptation  and  possibility,  that 
the  means  of  regeneration  should  prove  the  instruments  of 
changing  the  heart,  as  it  does  that  they  should  give  exis- 
tence to  new  beings  or  worlds ;  and  it  were,  consequently, 
as  irrational  to  expect  or  desire  the  one  effect  to  result  from 
their  agency  as  the  other. 

XIL  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  admitted  by  him, 
that  men  are  under  obligation  to  use  these  means  as  means 
of  regeneration. 

*<  If  means  of  regeneration  hare  been  appointed  by  God,  then  are  all 
who  enjoy  them  nnder  obligation  to  make  sach  a  use  of  them  as  will 
answer  the  end  of  their  appoinuneot.^  p.  10. 
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But  tlie  oUigatioD  to  use  them,  as  means  of  iregenefationf 
roust  undoubtedly  rest  on  the  fact  of  their  actu|^1|y  being 
such,  and  being  ftppointed  by  God  to  be  empIi^criArdiat 
purpose. 

If  they  are  not  such  means,  and  have  no  adaptation  to 
produce  that  effect,  it  is  too  apparent  to  need  illustration, 
that  no  obligation  can  exist  to  employ  them  as  such.  There 
is  no  wisdom  or  virtue  in  deliberately  using  means  for  an 
end,  for  which  it  is  known  they  have  ;io  adaptation  what- 
ever. 

XIII,  It  is  in  like  manner  inconsistent  with  the  fact, 
admitted  by  him,  that  men  are  under  obligation  to  use  the 
means  of  regeneration  as  such  with  others. 

**  There  are  then  means  of  res^eDeratioQ  appointed  by  God,  and  we 
faavB  great  encoiiragemeiit  to  use  tbetn  with  our  fellow-men.''  **  I  see 
not  why  wo  bare  not  just  as  maoh  encottFagement  to  use  the  means  of 
regeneration  with  our  fellow-men,  as  we  have  to  actuate  them  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life.**  p.  36,  87. 

The  propriety  and  obligation,  however,  of  thus  using  the 
means  of  regeneration,  must  rest  on  the  fact  of  their  being 
adapted  to  that  end,  and  aetaally  instrumental  to  its  ac- 
complishment. If  they  have  no  such  instrumentality  nor 
adaptation,  there  plainly  can  be  no  propriety  in  regarding 
and  treating  them  as  though  they  had.  It  is  not  the  part 
of  duty  to  seek,  desire,  or  expect  effects  from  means, 
which  it  is  known  they  have  no  capability  of  producing. 

XIV.  His  doctrine  virtually  sanctions  the  neglect-^ 
which  the  impenitent  are  guilty — of  the  means  of  regene- 
ration, as  justifiable. 
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If  hib  views  of  these  means  are  correct,  they  maoifestly 
Heat  them  with  no  more  neglect  than  they  deserve.  In- 
deed if,  as  he  represents,  they  not  only  cannot  be  the  means 
of  leading  them  to  holiness,  but  must  necessarily — unless 
prevented  by  a  supernatural  interposition — lead  them  to 
greater  sin,  they  act  the  part  of  wisdom  in  avoiding  their 
influence* 

XY.  If  the  reasons  for  which  he  adopts  his  doctrine  are 
legitimate,  they  should  lead  him  to  deny  that  means  have 
any  instrumentality  in  enlightening  and  convicting  men,  as 
well  as  in  accomplishing  their  renovation. 

*'  It  i$  thus  that  the  means  of  regeneralioa  as  used  by  God  with  qd- 
regenerated  men,  and  as  used  by  unregenerated  men  themselres,  are 
connected  with  regeoeration.  They  enlighten  the  undentanding ;  they 
impress  the  conscience.^  p.  36. 

But  what  better  evidence  is  there  that  these  effects  ever 
result  from  the  use  of  means,  than  there  is  that  regenera- 
tion is  accomplished  through  their  instrumentality  ?  The 
scriptures  as  clearly  ascribe  the  illumination  and  conviction 
of  men  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  they  do  their 
renovation,  and  as  plainly  show  that  means  are  not  always 
efficacious  to  the  production  of  these  effects,  as  they  do 
^  that  after  these  are  achieved,  they  often  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing renovation.  The  connexion  between  the  use  of  means 
and  conviction,  is  no  more  certain  nor  clear,  than  between 
their  use  and  regeneration.  It  is  in  the  view  of  truth  that 
men  feel  their  guilt,  and  equally  in  the  view  of  it  that  peni- 
tence, love,  faith,  and  other  holy  affections  arise  in  their 
^arts.     If,  therefore,  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests  his 
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doctrine,  that  means  are  never  instrumentRl  to  the  renova- 
tion of  the  mind,  are  legitimates  they  must  necessarily  carry 
him  to  similar  conclusions  respecting  the  ilhimination  and 
conviction  of  men.  He  must,  to  be  consistent,  deny  that 
means  ever  ^  enlighten  the  understanding,^'  or  *^  impress 
the  conscience/'  as  well  as  that  they  ever  ^  change  the 
heart/'  In  fact,  to  avoid  inconsistency,  he  must  draw  Ibe 
same  conclusion  respecting  the  influence  of  truth  after  re- 
generation ;  as  there  is  no  more  evidence  of  its  efficacy  on 
the  mind  subsequently  to  that  event,  than  at  the  time  when 
that  change  takes  place. 

His  doctrine  thus  virtually  involves  the  denial  alike,  that 
there  are  any  means  of  sanctiiication,  conviction,  or  even 
illumination,  as  well  as  regeneration,  and  refers  all  these 
effects  to  the  ^  immediate"  agency  of  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  author  of 
the  Dissertation  is  involved,  in  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
physical  regeneration.  It  were  easy  to  point  out  many 
others,  scarcely  less  important ;  but  the  conclusions,  to 
which  they  must  carry  us  respecting  its  character,  are 
already  too  apparent  to  leave  any  fiirther  discussion  respect- 
ing them  necessary. 

It  is  affecting  to  reflect,  that  a  doctrine'so  fraught  with 
error,  is  thus  mistaken  for  a  doctrine  of  God,  and  inculcated 
as  an  inspired  message  that  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation.  How  unlike  is  it  to  that  revelation,  the  gift  of  his 
mfinite  knowledge,  rectitude,  and  benevolence,  sent  down 
to  call  forth  our  reverence,  confidence,  and  love,  and  win  u^ 
to  his  kingdom. 
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And  iiow  unlike,  in  aU  these  resfiecUi,  to  the  doctrine  to 
wbioh  it  stands  opposed^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  the 
mind,  lluougb  the  io^umenlaiiijr  of.  moral  mesas.  No 
such  diflScalties  emiaArrasB  the  iocttlcatbn  of  that.  On  the 
contraiy^  it  is  sustained  by  the  direst  t^raony  of  the 
aoripturas,  as  is  seen  by  the  quotatioiM  which  ba^a  already 
been  made.  It  is  consistent  nrith  alt  the  other  passages  of 
Ibe  scered  word  wMefa  hairs  any  retatioa  to  the  sabfeot.  It 
aceords  witb  alt  that  we  learn  from  conseioosheas,  ofaserva* 
lion,  or  the  volume  of  diviaa  truth;  respecting  the  coastitU" 
tion,  attribaaes,  and  operations  of  tfa^  mbd ;  and  thus,  at 
once,  consistently  recognises  our  obligaflions,  vnidicates 
the  rectitude  of  the  divine  government,  and  presents  the 
strongest  inducements  to  obedience,  and  the  highest  en- 
couragements to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

Which  then, — ministers  of  the  gospel, — will  you  take  on 
yourselves  the  responsibility  of  offering  to  your  people,  as 
the  doctrine  of  God,  and  rely  on  as  his  appointed  instru- 
ment to  call  forth  to  himself  their' submission  and  love  ? — 
that  which,  alike  contradicting  the  decisions  of  revelation 
and  common  sense,  exhibits  him  as  ^^  an  hard  master, 
reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he 
has  not  strawed^^ — impeaching  the  rectitude  of  his  admi- 
nistration— subversive  of  the  obligations  of  men,  and  fruitful 
of  temptations  to  rebellion,  rather  than  inducements  to 
obedience  ?— or  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  entangles  you 
in  no  such  difficulties, — ^in  which  you  are  sanctioned  by  the 
clear  voice  of  revelation, — ^by  which,  in  assailing  the  con- 
science and  heart,  you  are  sustained  by  the  consciogsness 
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that  you  are  using  means  adi^ted  to  the  end,  and  appointed 
and  employed  by  God  for  that  purpose ;  and  finally,  in  the 
inculcation  of  which  yon  may — end  to  be  consistent  nmst, 
as  far  as  that  can  inflnence  you — ^preach  the  gospel  as  it  is, 
in  its  simplicity, — as  apostles,  and  pn^rfiets,  and  the  Son  of 
God  himself  preached  it  ?^-<doetrines  as  unlike-— as  *^soi^ 
ence  jhlsely  so  called'^  and  Christianity — as  pemicioos  error 
and  the  most  salutary  truth  ?  How  momeDtous  the  respoa- 
sibilities  and  results  of  your  choice.  May  that  f eTealing 
and  renewing  Spirit,  the  knowledge  of  whose  word  and 
agency  you  seek,  jHreside  over  your  decisions,  and  guide 
you  into  the  truth. 
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CHWSTIAN  ADVOCATE'S 
DOCTRINE  OF  DEPRAVITY. 


The  reviewer  of  Professor  Fitches  Discourses  in  the 
Christian  Advocate,  has  advanced  several  statements  and 
arguments,  on  the  subject  of  human  depravity,  which  call 
for  consideration. 

Were  regard  had  only  to  their  deserts,  neither  the  know- 
ledge which  they,  exhibit,  nor  the  spirit  1^  which  they  are 
characterised,  could  entitle  them  to  notice.  When  preju- 
dice and  vanity  unite  their  clamours,  and  attempt  by  mere 
abuse  and  dogmatism  to  overpower  the  voice  of  truth,  it  is 
ordinarily  the  part  of  dignity  and  wisdom  to  pass  them  in 
silence.  It  is  only — ^as  in  the  present  instance — when  a 
factitious  reputation,  the  medhim  through  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  public,  or  other  circumstances,  threaten  to 
give  them  influence,  that  it  can  become  worth  while  to 
make  them  objects  of  serious  animadversion. 

In  the  reviewer^a  estimation — it  would  seem  from  the 
confidence  with  which  he  asserts  his  views  and  denounces 
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those  of  others — ^the  subject  has  long  been  settled  with  all 
enlightened  minds  beyond  controversy.  Ignorance,  weak- 
ness, and  presumption,  alone  continue  to  doubt  and  disbe- 
lieve. There  are  some,  however,  who  are  not  able  to 
concur  with  him,  and  who  regard  themselves  as  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  withholding  their  assent  to  his  decisions, 
until  they  discover  some  evidences  of  their  truth.  I,  for 
one,  am  so  little  satisfied  with  his  views  as  seriously  to 
doubt  whether  he  is  himself  fully  aware  of  their  nature  and 
the  results  to  which  they  are  adapted  to  carry  him ;  and 
shall,  therefore,  make  it  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
exhibit  their  import,  and  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  seem  to  me  to  be  embarrassed. 

He  is  then — as  is  seep  from  the  following  pas3ages-^an 
undisguised  assertor  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity, 
as  defined  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  work,  and  ascribed 
to  the  churches  of  this  country  and  Ei/k-ope. 

'*  The  siDgle  point  in  debate  is,  whether  that  nature  of  Gxt  soul^  from 
which  a  oovtwaal  svocoqnoQ  of  ctU  Ihoughti  procaeib,  it  mr/W7  Here 
he  denies  aocl  we  affirm.'' 

"  Where  there  is  a  uniform  failure  of  those  exercises  of  love  which 
the  law  requires,  not  onlj  is  there  a  fanlt  in  the  de6cieocy  of  holy  acts, 
but  in  that  stale  or  nature  of  the  seu^  which  is  the  cause  of  tbis  defect. 
And  as  we  understand  the  scriptures,  this  corruption  of  heart,  which  is 
antecedent  to  its  acts,  and  is  the  source  of  their  evil,  is  oHen  spoken  of 
intlMwordoT  6od.» 

*<  It  is  aa  feneralij  admitted  that  a  succession  of  thoughts  or  ypliiioBs, 
good  or  evil,  must  have  a  principle,  or  source  from  which  they  originate, 
that  it  is  commonly  assumed  as  a  self-evident  truth.^ 

**  What  we  assert,  and  what  Professor  F.  denies,  is,  that  the  tmmt 
<f  rinful  choieei^  which  wpb%  in  (he  dinposiHon,  or  temper  of  the  spul 
,  itself,  are  nnful.'*  '*  The  common  belief  of  men  is,  that  the  cause  of 
eril  choices  is  a  moral  corruption  exUHng  in  the  tout" 

''  We  admit,  indeed,  that  sia  ia  the  heart  previoiisW  to  aiationi  ••  la- 
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tent,  and  that  while  it  remaiDt  bo,  we  can  have  do  direct  coMcioutueM 
of  it.  But  when  by  a  successioQ  of  eyil  acts  it  betrays  itself,  we  are  as 
certain  of  its  existence  as  of  the  acts  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and 
have  DO  more  donjbt  about  ^  depravity  of  the  principle  than  of  the  acU 
which  proceed  from  it,  just  as  when  from  a  concealed  fountain,  poison* 
ous  streams  issue,  we  are  assured  that  the  fountain  itself  is  poisoned.*^ 

His  doctrine  thus  is,  that  the  ^^  nature  of  the  soul  is  sin- 
ful,*' and  that  tlie  sinfulness  of  its  nature  is  the  cause  of  its 
sinful  actions.  Its  import  will  more  fully  appear  from  a 
siigbt  oonsideratioA  of  his  terms. 

To  denominate  a  being  sinful,  is  to  ascribe  to  him  wor- 
thiness of  punishment.  In  the  scriptures,  when  a  being  is 
denominated  sinful,  what  is  always  meant  is,  that  he  is 
worthy  of  punishment  because  of  his  actions ;  but  when  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  being's  nature,  the  meaning  is,  that — 
apart  from  bis  actions — he  has  a  worthiness  of  punishment 
on  account  of  his  naiure.  The  reviewer  uses  the  term  in 
this  sense  obviously  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  and  from 
his  stating  that  be  is  ^^  conscious  of  a  moral  disapprobation'' 
of  his  nature,  and  suffers  ^  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  hu- 
miliation" on  account  of  it.  His  meaning  accordingly  is, 
that  the  soul  is  worthy  of  blame  and  punishment,  because 
its  physical  nature  is  such  as  it  is,  precisely  as  it  is  for  its 
disobedient  actions. 

This  worthiness  of  punishment  consists — according  to  his 
representation — ^in  the  soul's  being  so  constituted  thtt  its 
nature  necessarily  causes  it  to  sin  in  all  its  agency ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  their  being  a  cause  lodged  in  its  physical 
constitution  by  which  it  is  rendered  necessary  that  it  flhould 
exert  sinful  actions,  and  those  only.  "  The  cause  of  evil 
choices,*'  he  says,  exists  ^^  in  the  soul"  itself— not  in  its 
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circamstaaces,  or  the  moral  means  which  inflaence  it; 
and  we  are  made  certain  of  its  existence  there  and  de- 
pravity  by  the  acts  which  proceed  from  it :  of  course,* 
therefore^  it  is  in  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  soul  that  it 
exists,  not  in  its  perceptions  or  actions  which  are  its  eflfects. 
It  is  one  of  its  constituent  ^^  principles,^^  as  he  denominates 
them — an  original  created  attribute  of  its  physical  nature. 

His  doctrine  then  is,  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
soul  is  such  that  its  own  nature  necessarily  causes  it  to  exert 
sinful  actions  in  all  its  agency,  and  that,  for  being  of  such  a 
nature,  it  is  justly  an  object  of  disapprobation  and  punish* 
ment ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

On  the  reasons  which  he  offers  for  the  adoption  of  this 
theory,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length,  both  because 
of  their  nature,  and  of  the  able  refutation  which  they  have 
received  from  the  author  of  the  Discourses  in  his  reply  to  the 
review :  they  are  briefly  the  following. 

First.  He  thinks  so.  '^  We  think  otherwise^^  than  the 
author  of  the  Discourses. 

Secondly.  Other  people  ^^  think  otherwise^^  also.  '^  It  is 
commonly  assumed  as  a  self-evident  truth.^^ 

Thirdly.  There  are  two  or  three  passages  of  scripture 
which — by  construing  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  ob- 
vious meanmg  and  to  the  rest  of  the  sacred  volume — he 
thinks  may  be  considered  as  favouring  his  doctrine. 

Leaving  him  to  answer  what  Professor  Fitch  has  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  this  subject,  before  ofiering  any  thing 
further  respecting  it,  I  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the 
other  difficulties  which  his  doctrine  involves. 
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L  It  impUes  thai  men  are  phjocally  incapable  of  exer* 
eisiag  right  actions. 

Nothing  whatever — according  to  his  theory — exists  in 
their  constitations  which  can  possibly  be  a  cause  of  such 
actions.  Their  only  powers  of  moral  agency  are  for  the 
exertion  of  sinful  actions.  The  exercise  of  right  feelings 
and  Yolitions  is  as  much  without  the  range  of  their  capacity, 
as  the  production  of  any  other  effect  to  which  they  are  phy- 
sically incompetent  To  sqppose,  therefore,  that  they  can 
give  birth  to  them,  is  to  siqipose  that  they  can  «xert  them 
without  being  able  to  be  the  cause  of  them ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  those  actions  can  be  thrust  into  existence  with- 
oot  a  cause. 

This  dogma,  however,  every  one  who  reflects  on  liiacen- 
sciousness  must  be  aware  has  no  truth  in  it  whatever.  At 
war  with  all  human  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the 
scriptures,  it  is  alike  a  reproach  on  our  nature  and  its 
author. 

II.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  siq>posed,  acc(»ding  to 
that  doctrine,  that  Crod  desires  men  to  exert  right  actions. 

It  were  to  desire  them  to  exert  powers  which  they  do  not 
possess,  to  produce  effects  of  which  they  are  incapable  of 
being  the  cause ;  and  that  were  to  desire  effects  to  exist 
without  any  cause  whatever.  What,  however,  more  irre- 
concileable  with  his  infinite  wisdom  can  be  ascribed  to 
him? 

But  while  we  are  as  certain  that  he  does  not  expect  or 
desire  such  physical  impossibilities,  as  we  are  of  his  infinite 
knowledge  and  rectitude,  we  are  equally  sure  that  he  de* 
sires  men  to  exert  the  actions  which  he  requiros  of  them. 
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It  is  deoKHistiated  by  the  reqairomeni  itself,  aod,  to  silence 
the  cavik  of  men,  is  confirmed  by  his  oath — *' jis  I  live,  sahh 
the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live:  turn  ye, 
turn  ye  firom  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  V 

The  scheme  of  the-  reviewer  is  thus,  in  this  respect,  a^^ 
embarrassed  by  a  total  irreconcileableness  to  tdl  the  con- 
victions made  on  us  by  the  government  of  the  Most  High 
req>ecting  his  wishes  and  character. 

III.  It  involves  the  denial  of  God's  right  to  require  men  to 
exert  such  actions  as  his  law  demands. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  reviewer,  which  can  form  a  just  foundationfor  daiofr' 
ing  such,  a  service.  .  To  ask  it  of  them,  is  to  ask  them  to 
produce  effi^ts  of  which  they  are  phyncally  incapaUe  of 
being  the  cause;  and  is  as  lyurighteeus,  tbereloce,  wto  re* 
quire. them  to  give  existence  to  any.other  sist  of  effeels 
wholly  without  the  reach  of  their  capacity,  and  for  wihiph 
no  cause  whatever  has  any  where  an  existence.  And  wliat 
stronger  definition  of  an  unjust  government  can  begiven« 
than  that  it  demands  of  beings  that  effects  shall  exist  with- 
out a  cause?  The  cbarajcter  of  the  government  is  not 
fleeted  et  iall  by  the  nature  of  the  impossible  act  required, 
whether  it  be  a  mere  exertion  of  the  moral  powers,  or  the 
Reduction  of  an  external  physical  effect  So  long  as  it  )ies 
whoiiy  without  the  range  of  the  being's  capacity  on  whom 
the  law  is  imposed,. th^  tbiqg  required  is  eqiiaily  uqpist, 
whether  it  be  the  exen^ise  of  an  aftption»  the  isxertion  of 
a  corporeal  act|  or  the  creation  of  a.universe* 

IV»  In  like  manner  the  doctrine  authorises  the  coadu- 
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sion,  that  men  are  not  blameable  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  divine  law.  * 

^  There  is  no  plainer  dictate  of  common  sense,  than  that 
no  guilt  can  attach  to  beings  for  the  violation  of  laws,  i^ 
quiring  of  them  a  service  wholly  surpassing  their  phyrical 
ability ;  that  capacity  for  actions  is  indispensable  to  consti* 
tute  an  obligation  to  exert  them.  To  suppose  that  blame 
may  of  right  attach  to  men  for  not  yielding  a  service  of 
whidi  their  nature  renders  them  physically  incapable,  is  to 
suppose  that  they  can  be  justly  blamed  because  efiects  will 
not  exist  without  a  cause. 

In  teaching,  therefore,  that  they  are  whoHy  incapable  of 
exerting  the  actions  which  the  divine  law  requires,  as  inca- 
pable, and  in  the  same  sense,  as  they  are  of  raiaii^  the 
dead,  or  rendering  themselves  immortal,  the  reviewer  has 
viriucify  taught  that  they  are  no  more  blameable  for  not 
giving  birth  to  the  one  eflfect,  than  they  would  be  for  not 
producing  the  other. 

V.  Eii  doctrine  exhibits  the  attempt  of  the  Most  H%h  to 
lead  men  to  obedience  by  the  influence  of  moral  means,  as 
irreconcileable  with  his  wisdom. 

Those  means  having  no  adaptation  whatever  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  result,  to  use  them  is  of  course  to  watte  their, 
agency  for  nothing.  It  is  pouring  fight  on  beings  ^tfioot 
eyes  to  cause  them  to  see,  and  words  on  those  who  have  ■• 
ears  to  induce  them  to  hear.  There  is  an  absolute  physi- 
cal certainty  beforehand  th^t  ifaey  mast  be  toully  ineflfea- 
ctous.  Th^  might  as  well  be  employed  to  elicit  obedieMe 
from  uiiraals  or  inanimate  matter. 

But  is  the  whole  moral  government  of  God  thus  i 
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more  than  a  farce  ?  Is  he  a  trifler  in  imposing  his  laws,  in 
calling  on  mankind  to  comply  with  them,  in  deploring  and 
reproaching  their  rebelUon,  and  universaOy  in  treating  them 
as  though  these  means  were  fitted  and  ought  to  lead  them 
to  obedience  f  Is  what  he  denominates  his  vineyard,  in 
truth,  nothing  but  a  naked  rock  or  barren  waste ;  and  while 
he  appeals  to  his  creatures  th^nselves,  ^  what  could  have 
been  done  more,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  7  wherefore, 
fi^n  I  looked,  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes  7'^  is  the  real  reason  of  its  unproductive- 
ness, his  never  having  done  any  thing  whatever  to  it  by 
which  it  could  possiUy  become  physically  capable  of  being 
fruitful  7  When  regretting  their  perverseness,  he  exclaims, 
'*  O  that  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy 
day,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy  peace^* — ^'^  O  that  they 
were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end,^' — is  it  in  truth  all  pretence,  or  at  best 
nothing  more  than  a  wish  that  they  would  accomplish  im- 
poBsibililies  7 

How  is  the  reviewer  to  answer  these  questions,  except  by 
abandoning  his  system  7  If---as  his  doctrine  represents — 
mankind  are  not  proper  subjects  for  a  moral  government, 
.  why  has  the  Most  High  attempted  to  exercise  one  over 
them  7  If  there  is  no  fitness  whatever  in  moral  means  to 
sway  them  to  obedience,  why  does  he  employ  them  for  that 
purpose  7 

VL  It  results  in  like  manner  firom  his  doctrine,  that  aB 
the  efforts  of  men  to  lead  the  impenitent  to  obedienee, 
by  the  ii^ence  of  moral  means,  are  utterly  useless  and 
unwise. 
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Tiiey  are  aUerapts  to  produce  the.  effect  by  means  which 
liave  no  adaptation  to  it,  and  which  there  is,  a  pfayaical  cer- 
tainty beforehand  can  never  be  the  instriunenta  of  its  ae< 
compliahi^eiit.  They  mighi  as  welt  attempt,  by  their  instra* 
mentality,  to  convert  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowjs 
of  the  air  into  worshippers  of  God.  .  The  disseminafion  of 
the  scriptorep  is  in  vain,— ^the  ministry  is  in  vain,  and  all 
other  means  of  imparting  the  knowledge  and  enforcing  the 
sanctions  of  religion, 

VIL  His  doctrine  exhibits  regeneration  as  a  change  of 
the  physical  constitution. 

He  pronounces  this  indeed  **•  a  strange  notion  of  reg^ie* 
ration.^'  ^  If"  **  the  cause  of  evil  volitions"  ^*  is  a  detoct 
in  the  soul  itself,  then  [regeneration]  must  be  a  neu>  crea^ 
tian  of  the  ztnd  as  to  Us  physical  powers^  but  surely  this  is 
a  strai^  notion  of  regeneration."  Yet  the  doctrine^  that 
**  a  defect  in  the^ul  itself"  is  *^  the  cause  of  evil  vditions," 
is  the  very  peculiarity  of  his  system,  for  he  affirms  that  it  is 
a  *^  sinful"  ^  nature  of  the  soul"  **  from  which  a  contiaual 
succession  of  evil  thoughts  proceeds" ;  that  *^  where  there  is 
a  uniform  failure  of  the  exercise  of  the  love  which  the  law  re- 
quires, not  only  is  there  a  fault  m  the  deficiency  of  holy  acts, 
but  in  that  state  or  nature  of  the  soul  which  is  the  cause  of 
this  defect" ;  and  that  *^  the  common  belief  of  men  is,  that 
die  cause  of  evil  choices  is  a  moral  corruption  existing  in 
the  soul." 

**  The  cause  of  evil  volitions"  then  being  ^  a  defect  in 
the  soul  itseir^ — ^by  his  own  decision,  regeneration  ^^  must 
be  a  new  creation  of  the  soul  as  to  its  physical  powers." 
And  what— had  henotmadethat  decision— could  be  plainer, 
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thftB  that,  if  the  cause  of  the  mind^s  sinning  exists  in  its 
physieal  nature,  the  removal  of  that  cause  must  involve  a 
change  of  that  nature  ?  The  reviewer,  however,  does  not 
happen  to  perceive  that  his  system  is  fraught  with  this  for- 
midable defect,  but  even  advances  it  as  a  difficulty  that 
fatdty  embarrasses  the  doctrine  which  he  opposes ! 

From  this  point  may  again  be  seen  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  involves  the 
denial  of  the  ability  and  obligations  of  men  and  the  recti- 
tude and  rights  of  God. 

VIII.  The  children  of  God  are,  according  to  this  scheme, 
no  more  praiseworthy  for  their  obedience,  than  the  unre- 
newed are  blameable  for  their  transgressions. 

The  actions  of  both  are  the  result  of  mere  physical  ne- 
cessity. It  is  nothing  to  the  credit  of  the  renewed  that  they 
do  not  sin ;  for  no  cause  of  such  actions  any  longer  exists 
in  their  constitutions  ;  nor  any  more  is  it  that  they  obey, 
such  a  change  having  been  wrought  in  their  physical  nature 
that  it  necessarily  causes  them  to  act  obediently.  Efiects 
resulting  in  that  manner  from  purely  physical  causes,  can 
no  more  subject  them  to  a  desert  of  good  or  evil,  than  can 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  perception  of  images  re- 
flected on  the  eye,  or  any  other  similar  physical  events. 

IX.  Hence  his  scheme  impeaches  the  wisdom  and  recti- 
tude of  the  Most  High  in  making  the  actions  of  men  the 
ground  of  their  rewards  and  punishments. 

Their  actions  being — as  his  theory  represents?— wholly  un- 
avoidable, the  mere  results  of  physical  causes,  in  the  same 
sense  as  their  perceptions  of  external  objects,  recollections, 
or  involuntary  motions  are,— ^they  can  no  more  affect  them 
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mik  aay  jost  desert  of  good  (U'«vU^  thu  0911  any  of  4lie8e 
events.  What  gtovnd  aiq  exist  fiar  way  such  disadntiaatim 
as  be  makes  between  them  1  What  aoore  merit  of.  good  or 
ill  can.possibly  directly  pertain  to  them  from  the  operation 
of  pne  physical  cause,  wholly  superior  to  their  c^  ntroU  tlutn 
from  another?  Our  sensations  of  hunger  and  tinist,  or 
consciousness  of  present  perceptions  and  affectbas,  and  the 
memory  of  such  as  are  past,  might  as  well  be  made  the 
grounds  of  our  final  destiny. 

X,  His  theory  requires  him,  inH>rdtt  to  be  consistent  with 
himself,  to  belieye  that/* a  new  creation  of  the  soul,  as  to 
it9  fibysical  powera,*^  is  wrought  in  every  instance  in  which 
a  change  takes  place  in  its  conduct. 

On.  the  one  hand^  according  to  him,  a  coiniption  of  the 
pbysica)  natmre  of  the  mind  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  smniog  : 
that  coiniption  must  of  course,  therefore,. be  supposed  to 
Mitt  witfaini  it  in  every  instance  in. which  it  transgrcmps^  as 
well  after  regeneration  as  before.  On  the  other,  a  removal 
of  that  corruption — involving  a  change  of  its  physical  na^* 
ture — ^is  necessary  in  order  to  its  exercising  holiness.  It 
must,  accordiiigly,  be  supposed  to  be  free  fixxn  that  cor- 
ruption in  eveiy  instance  in  which  it  exercises  obedience* 
*\A  new  creation  of  the  soul  as  to  its  physical  powers/'  there- 
fere,  must  be  believed  to  take  place  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  changes  its  conduct  from  sin  tp  holiness,  or  holiness 
to  sin. 

Can  the  reviewer  find  apy  thing  in  the  scriptures,  or  his 
experience,  to  authorize  tfus  monstrous  doctrine  ?  ^  If  men 
can  please  themselves  with  such  philosophy  and  theology 
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as  this,  they  are  welcome  to  all  the  honour  and  ^gratif  cation 
which  their  pecuHar  notions  may  obtain  for  them/^ 

XL  His  scheme  exhibits  God  as  the  author  of  rin. — 
«^  The  nature  of  the  soul''  itself-4ie  hoIds--is  «« sinfiil,'' 
and  sinful  at  the  commencement  of  -its  ^stence.  Its  Bi»- 
fiilness,  therefore,  is  a  physical  attribute,  and,  of  course, 
the  author  of  that  nature  is  the  author  of  its  sin. 

His  system  thus  accords,  in  one  of  its  most  important 
features,  with  that  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
•  Xn.  His  theory — ^if  he  adheres  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests — carries  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Creator 
himself  is  ako  depraved,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  repre- 
sents man  to  be ! 

.  He  assumes  that  the  production  of  sinful  effects,  demon- 
strates that  the  nature  itself^  which  produces  them,  is  sinfiil.; 
and  that,  universally^  causes  must  possess  in  themselves  aH 
the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  effects  to  which  they  give 
birth. 

«*  To  maintaio  that  there  is  a  cause  existing  io  the  soul  from  which 
aU  sinful  Yolittons  proceed,  and  yet  that  this  principle  has  no  moral  evil 
in  it,  hears  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  palp^e  absurdity.  JftMemt 
tow  like  smfing  that  there  it  wmethingy  or  raih^r  every ihingimaneyt^ 
wkUh  was  not  in  its  cause  ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  there  is  an  ^ed 
mUhoutacause." 

If  then  this  assumption— on  which  his  whole  theory  rests 
— ^is  authorized,  it  must  force  him  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  God  himself  is  also  depraved  in  the  same  matiner 
as  the  mind  is  which  he  creates.  He  is  the  sole  author  of 
the  mind, — and  if  its  nature  is  sinful,  is  the  sole  author  of 
its  sinfulness.    If,  therefore,  the  production  of  a  sinful  effect 
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d6MMMKlftefr<lial  ilV'camehttliomfiiUftiidvifjUiiivctMl^, 
caiMB  most  have  hi  1iMMl8g|?«»dl  th^qudiliss  wfabhwkt 
ift  their  eflfiMU^  il  hO^fn  ineoairomtiUf,  that  *  whatovor 
linftiliieiff  etiBti  m  Ike  «Mt  of  aaof  miiftt  have  Raanot 
eounierpart  ia  Ika  atttare  of  Gad^  and  dMi  avary  mtak  aal, 
tllefefora,  whiab  maa^aiertoi  ptatems  atdemoDiiratiiaovfr- 
dMca  <»f  Che  depra?  ity  of  hk  Ciaator'i  fiauna^  as  il  daat  of 
imwml 
Sq<4i  il  die  d^eadfttl  eMmax  of  Ibo  taviawarni  afttom. 

Which  now — ^I  appeal  to  the  church  and  woiid  to^da* 
eide-«H9  trae;'lhis  Mheina,  trhiob  thior  oaaid»owa  every 
imth  df  f  he  gospel  lual  iii?oivea  thaae  impittaioBa  oa  Qod^ 
or 'the  8y8leti»-«^««dtaaeed  hi  this  wdrii«'-4D  nUch  H  atandi 
opposed  T-^«or  iMhertfor  tfiia  ia  the  qaaatiort  al  inoatarhieh 
ia  trtt&-«4hi0  aystew  of  abautd  ^  icianoe,  fidiaiy  to  calladt" 
of  (be  revieaFer;  or  ^  the  gospel  of  the  graae  of  €tod^'7*-4br 
oM  or  the  other-  of  iImiii  most  nuunieBtly  be  given  up. 
Tbay  «ertaialy  are  not  the  same,  and  aa  assaredly  eaonot 
eooaisi  with  each  othar«  If  this  sohema  is  true,  it  is  as  ear 
tiMi  as  is  the  truth  of  the  scheme,  that  <Sod  is  not  such  a 
beiag  as  the  soriptares  rspresetit  hila,  but  is,  m  all  his  moral 
attributes,  precisely  the  reverse ;  that  his  govammeut  is  not 
what  they  claim  it  to  be,  but  is  the  opposite  of  the  justice, 
wisdom,  aad  graoe,  irhioh  they  ascribe  to  it;  and  that 
nekher  man,  aor  his  obifgations,  are  sodi  as  they  ate  there 
rq>resanted. 

To  pretend'  that  this  seheme-^iscenMag  what  it  ia^N^s 
the  scheme  of  the  gospel,  were,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  an 
outrageous  farce,  as  palpably  impious  and  inexcusable  as 
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to  pretend  that  the  doetrines  of  idolatry,  mahomadanMin, 
or  athebm,  are  the  doctiJBaa  of  the  Bible.  What  cm  be 
more  fearfidiy  iiii|noi»  than  to  protend  that  the  Bciiptiin^a 
antbonae  the  belief  that  the  nature  of  God  19  suoh  as  necep^ 
aarily  to  oaoBe  him  to  sin  tn  all  his  agency?  Yet  anch  is 
the  fiwtf  or  this  system  entirely  misrepresents  them.  Or  to 
teach  that  Grod  is  the  author  of  sin7  Yet  such  is  the  &ct, 
or  this  scheme  is  wholly  erroneoos.  Or  to  claim  that  he  has 
no  right  to  require  men  to  obey  his  laws,  and  does  not  de* 
sire  them  to?  Yet  such  also  is  the  fact,  or  this  scheme  is 
totally  fidse* 

I  put  it,  theiefore,  to  tbe  ccMiscienceof  the  reviewer,  whe- 
ther he  can  with  the  least  show  of  propriety  claim  that  his 
doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  rer^atioQ,  and  juqtiiy  himself  to 
his  Creator  or  feUowHsreatures^  for  teaching  k  as  such;  and 
pray  Um  to  abandon  it,  and  adhete  to  the  soriptnres  as  the 
guide  of  his  faith« 

I  put  it  to  tbe  consciences  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
who  hold  and  teach  this  system,  whether,  in  inculeatiiig  it, 
they  are  not  manifestly  ^^  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,^'  and  entreat  them  to  pause  in  so  de^ 
plorable  a  dereliction  of  their  office,  and  return  to  the  ijloc* 
trines  of  CUmL 

I  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  whether,  in 
countenancing  the  inculcation  of  this  system  as  the  system 
of  rerelation,  they  are  not  sanctioning  a  most  fetal  po^version 
of  the  gospel,  and  implore  them,  as  such,  to  reject  and  de- 
nounce it,  and  enforce  its  abandonment  by  their  teachers. 


PROFBBSOR  FITCH'S 
DISCOURSES   AND   REPLY 

OV  TUK 

NATURE  OF  SIN. 


Trssa  poblicatioiis  have  lugh  cteims  to  the  attention  of 
tbe  Chrutnii  public,  both  from  the  sabjects  of  which  they 
treat,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  they  are  discassed. 

The  Discourses  are  employed  in  stating  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  doctrine,  alike  of  natmul  and  revealed  refigion — 
unhappily  so  generally  overlooked  or  disallowed — that  sin 
is  an  attribute  of  voluntary  actions  solely,  not  of  the  sdb- 
stance  of  the  mind,  as  the  dogma  of  physical  depravity 
represents.  The  Reply  is  a  vindication  of  that  doctrine 
from  the  misapprehensiohs  and  objections  of  the  reviewer  of 
the  Discourses  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 

The  considerations  which  Professor  Fitch  alleges  in  proof 
of  the  doctrine  are,  the  fhct  that  God  expresdy  teaches  if  in 
the  scriptures,  defining  sin  as  an  attribute  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions ;  that,  accordingly,  in  his  moral  government  he  takes 
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cognisance  solely  of  those  actions,  reqaiiing  and  prohibit- 
ing  them  only,  and  making  them  alone  the  groands  of 
rewards  and  punishments ;  that  nothing  occurs  in  his  word 
but  what  is  consistent  with  and  corroborative  of  this ;  that 
the  mind  is  so  fbmied  thai  it  eannot  foel  blame  for  any 
thing  but  its  voluntary  acts ;  and  that  mankind  universally 
act  oo  it|  in  respect  to  each  otbeTi  v  ft  aelf-evident  tnith. 

These  facts,  perspicuously  and  forcibly  stated,  present  in 
the  certainty  with  which  they  demonstrate  the  doctrine,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  reasonings  advanced  by  the  reviewer 
in  vindication  of  the  scheme  which  he  advocates. 

That  writer  does  not  pretend  that  he  is  authorized  to 
adopt  his  theory  by  any  passage  of  the  sacred  volume,  ex- 
plicitly affirming  that  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  its 
actions,  is  sinful ;  nor  that  any  of  its  requirements  or  pro- 
hiUtiow  fomwlly  recognifle  wy  wieb  siAfwiiiefis  of  Qgtwre ; 
nor  that  ita  emteiM^e  is  direotly  perceivfUe  hg  the  mind 
itseUl  He  Qpnfessedly  bas  neither  tbe  cl«ar  voice  of  revel a- 
lion  nor  epomomsm^  to  sustaia  turn. 

From  wbftt  poqri^  cben--*-.gfapiQg  witlM>ut  tlif  aid  of  theiie 
iipporlani  guides-^oes  he  derive  his  fcbeme  ?  Mot  from 
ii9iy  faoion  fornix  either  revealed  in  the  scriptnrea  or  a^er- 
twed  by  ejcpenenee,  bqt  hj  nme  i^erm^e  from  an 
a^m^um^9fid  that  llie  exlraordipery  awimption  that  mind 
•us  a  sahstniy^  and  eauaeiwr  ageott  is  governed  bj  (he  mme 
laws  as  matter  I 

This  assuipp^  be  baa  not  ind^  fivamJly  net  fbfiik  as 
the  basis  of  hiaacheme,  but  has  mede  it,  and  reared  on  it 
the  whole  siqMirBtiu^M«^  of  his  theory,  as  undisgiiiiedly  as 
thoogkbehad  wnouneed  it. in  so  many  wofds. 
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*<  We  adroit  iiMleed  that  sin  m  the  bmu't  preriously  to  action  is 
latent,  and  that  while  it  remains  so,  we  can  have  no  direct  conscious- 
I of  it* 


How  tbeo  i$  it  ascerliMiied  that  aay  soch  tin  €x»ts  f  By 
awmmng  tbal  the  oaloiaof  the  mind  itself  precisely  resem- 
Ues  tbe  Mtions  whicli  it  exeits. 

<'  But  when  bj  a  taccesstoD  of  evil  tboii|;hts  it  betrays  itself,  wf  are 
as  certain  of  its  existence,  as  of  the  acts  of  which  we  are  conscioiis ; 
•Dd  bave  oe  more  deobt  aboat  fSbe  depraTity  of  the  principle,  dian  of  the 
acts  wbiob  proceod  from  it ;  jaatas  when  fran  acoMoaM  iMmtaiD  poi- 
soQoos streams  issne,  we  are  assured  that  the  fountain  itialf  is  poisoned; 
or  when  we  find  bitter  or  onwholesome  fruit  produced  by  a  tree,  although 
tbe  mtareof  tbttno  is  bidden  feom  «•»  yet  by  its  fruit  we  know  that  it 
IS  sfij." 

The  acts  of  the  mind  then,  according  to  this  representa* 
tlon,  participate  and  thence  reveal  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
stance, in  the  same  manner  as  portions  of  matter — as 
streams  and  fimits — ^partake  and  thereby  make  known  to 
us  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  emana- 
tions ! 

This  doctrine  he  indeed,  in  another  place,  announces  in 
so  many  words  in  the  assertion,  that  causes  universally 
must  have  in  themselves  all  the  attributes  which  exist  in 
their  e£fects. 

**'  To  maintain  that  there  is  a  cause  existing  in  tbe  soul  from  which 
all  sinful  ToUtioiN  prooeed,  and  yet  that  (biaprinoiple  bay  no  moral  evil 
in  it»  bosn  very  much  tbe  appearance  of  a  palpable  absurdity.  It  seems 
to  us  like  sayings  that  there  i$  »(nnethmg^  or  raihereHryihmgman  efid^ 
^hiehwumduiiUcauafi;  whifh  is  the  eame  tkmg  a$  losay|tt«l  Miftf 
it  mn  effed  miihcid  a  tauu.^ 

Tbis»  thelitis  the  sole  fiMiiidation  of  his  theory,  mid  is  to 
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he  sustained,  or  the  whole  scheme  fails.  For  if  the  acts  of  * 
the  mind  are  not  portions  of  the  mind  itself,  or,  at  any  rate, 
precisely  similar  subsistences,  just  as  streams  are  of  their 
fountains,  and  fruits  of  their  trees^— as  his  assumption  is 
fidse,  his  inference  from  it,  of  course,  is  also^ — that  tfie 
mind  itself  has  such  an  attribute,  as  he  affirms,  inhering  in 
it,  precisely,  resembling  theirs. 

*  Is  this  assumption  then  authorized  7  Not  by  any  thing 
which  the  reviews  has  advanced.  He  has  not,  indeed, 
midertaken  to  vindicate  it ;  nor  could  he,  were  he  to  at- 
tempt it.  Whence  can  he  derive  any  proofs  of  its  truth  ? 
Certainly  net  from  revelatbn,  nor  eonacioutness.  Nrither 
of  these  furnish  any  indications  that  the  acts  of  the  mind 
are  portions  of  the  mind  itself,  or  similar  existences.  But 
is  there  any  other  source  from  which  he  can  gather  any  in- 
formation respecting  it  ?  And  what — were  he  to  his  own 
conviction  to  vindicate  his  assumption,  or  gain  from  his 
readers  an  admission  of  its  truth — ^is  he,  afler  all,  to  do  with 
it,  and  the  long  crowd  of  corollories,  wholly  subversive  at 
once  of  all  revelation  and  experience,  in  which  it  would  in- 
volve him?  A  worse  predicament  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  that  in  which  his  position,  if  authorized,  would  place 
him.  Some  of  its  incongruities  and  absurdities  are  thus 
happily  ridiculed  in  the  Reply. 

**  The  very  principle  on  which  the  supposition  proceeds  is  absurd. 
It  is  this,  that  the  cause  must  necessarily  have  the  quality  which  ezistB 
in  the  eiieot ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  nothing  can  pertain  to  a  being 
which  can  in  any  way  become  a  cause  or  occasion  of  sin,  without  its 
being  on  the  very  ground  pf  sustaining  such  a  relation,  sin  in  itself.** 

"  Admirable  reasoning  indeed;  and  the  world  must  confess  itself 
much  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  axiom  on  which  it 
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otherwise  there  is  an  effect  without  a  cause !  My  Tolition  is  the  cause 
of  bodily  niotioB ;  is  motion,  therefore,  contained  in  the  Tolition  ?  or  is 
the  motion  without  a  ca«se  ?  Ckid  has  created  matter:  is,  thetefore, 
matter  contained  in  God,  or  is  it  without  a  eause  ?  Bodily  appetite  may 
lead  one  to  a  gi?en  purpose  of  evil ;  because  the  purpose  is  sinful,  is 
bodily  appetite  itself  so  ?  datan  seduced  Ere  to  prefer  a  forbidden  good, 
and  thus  depart  from  God :  because  the  preforence  itself  was  her  sin, 
were  the  appetites  of  her  nature,  to  which  the  tempter  addressed  his  ap- 
pealis  also  chargeable  upon  her  as  her  sin  ?  If  so,  she  was  always  a 
siBoer.  Satan  and  all  ^rabellious  anfels  b^gan  to  sin ;  was  it  witbimt 
occasion  or  cause  that  sin  commenced,  or  if  sin  h^gwa  to  be  from  some 
cause,  could  there  be  sin  in  the  cause  itself,  before  sin  began  to  be  ?  Sin 
before  there  toos  sio?  How  is  thk?  Sin  cannot  come  into  being  from 
a^y  cause,  according  to  this  writer,  unless  it  exi^t  frmgmef/y  in  the 
cause.  But  as  sin  is  in  being,  then,  according  to  this  writfsr,  sin  must 
liaTe  existed  in  its  cause,  and  the  sin  pertaining  to  that  cause  must  itself 
hare  bad  a  sinful  cause,  and  the  sin  of  that  cause  asiaAil  cause  preced- 
ing it,  and  so  on  for  eren  According  to  this  writer^  therefore,  sin  has 
mther  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  it  has  come  into  being  without  a  cause. 
H«  is  shut  up  to  this  dilemma.^ 

Such  18  the  contrast  which  the  docUriDe  of  the  Discoorses, 
with  the  proofi  sustaining  it,  forms  with  that  of  the  reviewer : 
the  one,  proclaimed  by  the  clear  voice  of  inq>iration  and 
consciousness,  and  corroborated  by  every  part  of  the  volume 
of  revelaticm  and  experience ; — ^the  other,  a  moofltroaa 
-figment  of  acuence  fabely  so  called,  alike  alien  to  religion 
and  human  nature,  and  bearing  on  its  own  hideous  features 
indabitaUe  sel^evidence  of  its  erroneoosness  and  folly. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  his  doctrine,  the  aothor  of  the 
Disooorses  deduces  fiximit  several  of  the  important  truths 
cioiefy  connected  with  it,  respecting  the  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  mind  itself  and  its  acts,  and  its  acts  and 
the  reasons  of  tbetff  being  exerted,  the  conseqneiieea  of  the 
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sin  of-Adam  to  his  posterity,  and  our  obligations ;  and  still 
farther  illustrates  and  coofirins  tbem  in  the  Reply. 

The  two  woria  together  thus  present  an  able  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  which  they  treat,  and  a  successAil  vindicatbn  of 
it  from  the  objectionB  of  its  opposers,  and  their  publication 
is  a  timely  and  important  senrice  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  reviewer,  indeed,  thinks  proper  to  doubt  the  utility  of 
soeh  discussions,  becaufte  fonooth  Professor  Fitch  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  differ  from  him,  and  to  expose  to  die  gaze  of 
the  world  some  of  the  errors  and  absurditiei  of  his  soheme. 
It  is  not  ezpedieiit,  it  seems — be  wishes  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve—for  theological  professors  and  ministers  to  indulge 
inquiries  respecting  the  nature  of  sin,  unless  they  agree  with 
him ;  and,  above  all,  to  introduce  discussions  respecting  it 
into  the  pulpit,  and  endeavour  to  make  their  hearers  ac- 
quainted with  what  they  believe  the  scriptures  teach  in 
riq^ard  to  it.  A  sentiment  worthy  of  one  who  could  offer 
to  the  world,  as  a  doctrine  of  God^such  a  system  at  that  of 
the  reviewer. 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  diKovervffaat  theme  Professor 
Fitch  could  have  selected  for  a  public  discussioB  having 
stronger  claims  to  his  attention^  The  question  itself  is 
confesiedly  of  the  highest  importance,  aflbcting  almost 
more  than  any  other,  by  the  views  which  are  formed  of  it, 
eifeiy  other  branch  of  a  theological  ^stem.  Whateubject 
can  it  be  important  to  us  ihoroi^faly  to  know,  if  not  the 
nature  of  that  evil  and  bitter  thing,  ptohibited  by  CkRl, 
which  brings  on  us  guilt  and  mint  How  are  we  to  avoid 
siut  if  we  do  not  underftmid  what  it  is  1^(  so  prafonndly 
ignorant  of  it  as  not  even  to  know  whether  it  is  an  attribute 
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^  oar  V0tiinlary  agency,  or  (rf*  <Hir  create  ifatore  f  How 
«r«  we  U>  cODflpTehend  our  duty,  or  realize  ocor  di^IigatioM, 
if  totally  ignorant  of  oor  nature,  wtiieb  is  the  firandation 
-of  those '  obligatioDa  7  How  pr<^rly  feel  our  oeed  of 
the  nij3uenGe9  of- the  D)T9ie  Spirit,  if  wholly  in  error  in 
respect  to  the  nature  and  object  ol  his  agency  7 

And  the  subject  is  not  only  thus  intrinsically  important, 
but  has  peculiar  claims  to  be  made  by  him  a  theme  of  pub- 
lic discussion,  from  the  misapprehensions  of  it  which  almost 
universally  prevail.  A  witness  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of 
these  errors,  and  the  fatal  effects  which  they  occasion,  his 
responsibilities  to  God,  his  concern  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  welfare  of  souls,  his  love  of  truth,  impe- 
riously require  him  to  step  forth  and  proclaim  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to  those  false  views,  and  invite 
back  his  fellow -men  to  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
truth.  To  stand  an  idle  spectator,  without  an  effort  to 
make  known  what  he  believes  to  be  the  doctrine  of  God,  and 
to  vindicate  his  cause,  were  a  most  criminal  dereliction  of 
his  duty. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
that  Professor  Fitch  entertains  the  views  presented  in 
these  discussions,  and  has  given  them  to  the  public.  He 
has  thereby  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  piety, 
benevolence,  and  happiness,  as  well  as  to  truth ;  for  the 
doctrine  he  has  advanced  is  not  only  a  doctrine  of  God, 
but  is  eminently  fertile  of  propitious  influences  on  the  affec- 
tions and  enjoyments  of  those  who  embrace  it,  and  of  in- 
ducements to  benevolent  exertions  for  the  salvation  of 
others.    The  voices  of  righteousness,  of  peace,  and  of  good 
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wall  to  men,  unite  with  that  of  truth  "in  teoogtming  and 
weleonnng^iBi  as  their  ftieBdttjr  jwedioter  in  thb  enterpriae, 
and  in  invoking  him  to  continue  Ui  labouia  until  the  knoir«* 
ledge  and  bdief  of  this  important  branch  of  the  go^ 
•hail  nniveiaaUj  prevuh  and  give  birth  as  univetsally  to 
those  jast  aflbotions  toward  God  and  men,  which  ^>pro- 
piiale  views  of  them  alone  can  inspire. 


THE  DOCTRINE 


THAT 


GOD  IS  THE  ONLY  EFFICIENT  CAUSE. 


Tbm  mott  numeriOM  and  igiportfiinl  errors  in  Itioology 
Wfhush  hard  gaioe^  a  prevalent  in  the  Rhiireb,  have  reliat«d 
to  the  oatKures  and  agen^j  of  God  and  mm.  Qwflookiffg 
in  tfaeir  inqoirtes  on  tbese  iubj^cto«  or  mi^appn^hendiag  ^ 
ligbta  which  eonaeioiianefls,  reaaM,  and  reyelation  fiHrniiih, 
and  yieMing  to  the  avay  of  imaginatm)  and  the  gaidane? 
of  inapplicable  analogies,  laeo  have  eopt^ted  tboini#Tf)s 
with  iriawtbililies  in  place  of  facta,  and  C!aB9t«»c4iMl  pwti- 
neraMe  tbooiieiii  and  OMde  Ibaaot  their  standa^  10  4he 
interprotation  of  llie  vokime  of  inspimtiooj  u)lerj^  w«w^ 
ported  bf  that  wofd,  and  sabvevsive  of  ita  aiMt  eswnlial 
truths.  Thi]9,at  one  time,  they  have  a4lwc^d  scbanes 
iftvolving  a  dwiai  lof  ihe  ^ttribul^s  of  tho  3«ipt¥)im  iNllg» 
the  dimitfr  of  thia  Samur,  the  perawwlity  of  tb^  JiMj^ 
%irit,  and  thedivine  agency  in  peoflotidfig  aid  gOiv«ri^ 
the  material  and intellectaal  worlds^  ormflsapcesentiog^he 
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nature  and  object  of  that  agency.  At  another,  their  sysr- 
terns  have  withheld  from  man  the  most  essential  attributes 
of  his  being,  or  ascribed  to  him  others  incompatible  with 
his  constitution  and  subversive  of  his  obligations.  One  has 
exhibited  God  as  an  arbitrary  tyrant^  calling  his  creatures 
into  existence  to  be  crowned  >nth  happiness  or  consigned 
to  misery,  as  caprice  or  interest  dictate,  without  regard  to 
their  rights  or  character.  Another  has  delineated  man  as 
a  iBt  subject  for  the  sway  of  such  a  despot, — a  mere  ma- 
chine, without  power,  volition,  or  responsible  agency,  and 
indebted  for  all  his  actions  to  an  external  force. 

The  extravagances  of  one  system  have  thus  given  birth 
to  those  of  another,  until  error  seems  to  have  exhausted  all 
the  shapes  it  can  assume.  The  doctrine  of  Augustine 
called  forth  that  of  Pelagius ;  Calvinism  produced  Armi- 
nianism ;  Jansenism  opposed  itself  to  Jesuitism ;  and  aH 
these,  perhaps,  exerted  an  agency  in.  producing  ^ocinian- 
ism,  Unitarianism,  Deism,  Fatalism,  and  the  numberless 
and  riiapeless  errors  wfaieh  have  overrun  the  churches  of 
the  European  continent,  or  introduced  themselves  into 
other  sections  of  the  Christian  world. 

Of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  promulgated  on 
these  subjectA,  no  one  diet  has  obtained  any  prevdence  m 
this  country,  has  exceeded  in  folly  and  extravagance,  that 
which  exhibits  God  as  the  sole  efficient  cause  in  the  uni- 
verse. This  extraordinary  syst^n  seems  first  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  Dr.  Hopkins.  It  assumed  a  more  definite 
shape  in  the  speculations  of  Dr.  West,  and  has  finaHy  been 
sent  forth,  in  its  perfected  state,  in  the  discourses  of  Ens- 
mons  and  several  others. 
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This  theory  is  presented  in  the  doctrine  that  God  creates 
all  the  actions  of  mankind,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  gives 
existence  to  mind  and  matter,  by  his  almighty  fiat. 

The  following  quotations  from  one  of  these  writers  fUr" 
nish  a  sufficient  exemplification  of  the  language  and  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  taught. 

"  Since  alJ  men  are  dependant  ugenUy  a}!  tbeir  oootioos,  ezercisef , 
or  actions,  most  orig^ihate  from  a  divine  efficiency.^ 

**  The  heart  may  be  created  as  irell  as  tbe  anderstaoding^,  or  moral 
exercises  as  well  as  natural  ftcalties.  It  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  hearts  of  saints  are  created,  or  that  their  free  and  Folttotary 
exercbes  are  the  prodaclioo  of  divine  power.'^ 

'*  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue  or  true  holiness  to  be  created. 
Holiness  is  something  which  has  a  real  and  positive  existence,  and  which 
not  only  may,  but  must  be  created." 

**  It  is  sometimes  proper  to  ascribe  menV  good  actions  vafudly  to  God, 
and  sometimes  equally  proper  to  ascribe  their  bad  actions  wholly  to  him. 
We  may  justly  conclude,  that  the  divine  agfency  is  as  much  concerned  in 
their  bad  as  in  their  good  actions." 

**  Men  are  no  more  capable  of  afcting  independently  of  God,  in  one 
instance,  than  another.  If  they  need  any  kind  or  degree  of  divine 
agency  in  doing  good,  they  need  precisely  the  same  kind  and  degree  of 
divine  agency  in  doing  evil.  This  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  and  the  scrip- 
ture says  tbe  same.  It  is  God  who  worketb  in  men  both  to  will  and  lo 
do  in  all  cases  without  exception.  He  wrought  equally  in  tbe  minds  of 
those  who  sold  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  bought  Joseph.  lie  wrought 
as  eflbctually  in  the  minds  of  Joseph^  brethren,  when  they  sold  him,  as 
when  they  repented  and  besought  his  mercy.  He  not  only  prepared 
these  persons  to  act,  but  made  them  act.  He  not  only  exhibited  motives 
of  action  before  their  minds,  but  disposed  tbeir  minds  to  comply  with  the 
motives  exhibited.  But  there  was  no  possible  way  in  which  he  could 
dispose  them  to  act  right  or  wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or  wrong 
volitions  in  their  hearts.  And  if  he  produced  their  bad  as  well  as  good 
volitions,  then  bis  agency  was  concerned  tn  prtciMly  the  §ame  maimer 
in  Ihair  wrong  at  in  their  right  ocUomJ"*    Kmmons. 

These  boasted  claims  of  the  scheme  to  be  received  as  a 
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doctrine  of  reason  and  revelation,  I  propose  briefly  to  ex- 
amine. 

I.  The  firaf  remark  I  shall  make  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it 
carries  on  its  faise  the  most  decisive  marks  of  improbability. 
Like  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  the  non-existence 
of  matter,  and  astronomical  vortices,  it  strikes  the  ear  at 
once,  as  chimerical  and  false.  No  evidences  of  its  truth 
are  apparent  to  consciousness  or  observation.  No  medium 
is  perceptible,  by  which  its  certainty  can  be  discovered.  It 
is  felt  irresistibly,  that  if  capable  of  being  demonstrated,  it 
must  be  by  some  new  and  extraordinary  step,  unknown  in 
the  coiilroon  range  of  our  apeculations,  and  remote  from 
our  ordinary  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

11.  All  the  arguments,  founded  on  the  word  of  God  to 
support  it,  are  assumptions  of  the  doctrine  which  tfaey  are 
employed  to  demonstrate. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  volume  of  inspiration  can  need 
to  be  told,  that  no  such  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  on  its 
pages ; — ^that,  if  inculcated  there  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the 
most  remote  and  questionable  implication.  Its'propaga^- 
tors  do  not  indeed  pretend  that  it  is  directly  presented  in 
the  scriptures.  They  derive  it  only  by  inference  from  other 
doctrines,  or  from  isolated  declarations  respecting  the 
agency  of  God,  or  the  nature  and  relations  of  man.  Of 
the  passages  which  they  allege  as  fiirnishing  ground  for  thai 
inference,  the  following,  respecting  the  dependence  of  men 
on  God,  their  subjection  to  his  providential  and  moral 
government,  and  subservience  to  his  will,  wUI  serve  as 
examples. 
^  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  way 
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of  map  is  not  in  hiopiself 4  ft  is  not  k^  oiaa  that  walkelh  to 
direct  bis  steps.  The.  kiag's  heait  is  in  the  Aiaad-of  the 
Lord ;  as  the  rivers  of  water,  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he 
{  will.  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do 
I  of  his  good  pleasure.  A  new  heart  will  1  also  give  yon,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  withiD  you:  and  I  will  take  away 
the  stony. heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  1  will  giv«  you  an 
heart  of  flesh,  and  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
you  to  walk  in  niy  statutes." 

But  these  passages  say  nothing  whatever  of  GodV  giving 
existence  to  our  actioos  by  bis  creating  energy.  Tbey  mm- 
ply  state,  that  he  upholds  us  in  existence,  that  his  providra* 
tial  control  extends  to  all  our  circumstances  and  aelidns, 
and  that  his  e^it  influences  us  to  obey  his  will  This  is  too 
plainly  the  fact  to  be  either  denied  of  overlooked :  and  the 
ground  accordingly  on  which  tbey  ar«  alleged  as  proof  that 
he  creates  our  actions  is,  not  that  they  affirm  it,  but  that 
that  is  the  only  method  by  which  he  can  produce  these  or 
any  other  effects  in  us.  ^^  There  was  no  possible  way,*' 
says  the  writer  quoted  above,  *^  in  whicit  he  cocdd  dispose 
them  to  act  right  or  wroi^,  but  only  by  producing  right*ar 
wrong  volitions  in  their  hearts."  But  in  assunring  this 
ground,  they  take  for  granted  all  which  they  attempt  to 
prove,  and  their  whole  pretended  arguosesit  from  scriplare 
is  thus  nothing  but  an  undisguised  assutqption  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  a  mere  round  assertion  of  it,  unaccompanied  by  a 
shadow  of  proof  i  and  all  their  array  of  quotations  from  iShe 
sacred  volume,  under  the  semblance  of  argument,  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  to  throw  over  their  decision  an  air 
of  divine  authority.    It  must  be  demonstrated  from  other 
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aoorces,  tbat  God  canBot  <»r  do^es  not  infloence  the  conduct 
of  mankind,  in  any  other  way  than  by  creating  it,  before 
thjBse  passages,  which  merely  affirm  that  he  injiuences  their 
agency,  can  be  alleged  as  proof  that  he  creates  it. 

But — it  will,  perhaps,  be  asked— may  not  the  position 
thns  assumed  after  all  be  correct,  and  capable  of  vindica* 
tion  ?  On  what  ground  can  it  be  sustained  7  Not  surely  on 
that  of  intuitive  certainty.  It  cannot  boast  of  any  marks 
of  self-evidence*  No  proposition  in  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 
man opinions  has  less  claim  to  that  character ;  and  merely 
toosjerf  its.self^evidencie,  were  only  again  to  repeat  the 
assumption  of  it  Nor  can  it  on  the  ground  that  God  has 
affirmed  its  truth.  Nothing  of  that  character  can,  with  the 
least. shew  of  evidence,  be  ascribed  to  his  word.  But  there 
are  no  other  sources  from  which  any  proofe  of  its  truth  can 
be  derived.  Nor  is  that,  the  only  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
embarrassed.  If  Ood  cannot  influence  the  conduct  of 
men,  except  by  creating  their  actions,  it  must  be  still  more 
preeminently  true  that  creatures  cannot  afiect  the  agency 
of  each  other,  except  it  be  in  that  manner.  What  conclu- 
sions, then,  req>ecting  their  agency  are  we  to  form,  when 
we  are  told  that  David  ^^  bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of 
Judah,even  as  the  heart  of  one  man^^ — tbat  ^^  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat,  made  Israel  to  sin^^ — that  ^'  the  Devil  put  into 
the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  Jesus'' — ^that  ''  Satan  filled 
the  hearth'  of  Annanias  ^*  to  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost''  ? — 
That  they  cretOed  these  efiects,  or  are  these  passages  to  be 
set  aside  as  without  any  meaning  whatever?  Certainly 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  this  theory ;  for  they  must 
either  have  created  those  effects,  or — as  according  to  the 
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position  assatned,  there  is  no  other  possible  way  ia  which 
tbey  could  have  been  prodaced— they  did  not  produce  them 
€t  all;. and  the  Ascription  of  them  to  their  agency,  is  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish,  without  a  shadow  of  truth  or  sig- 
mficance. 

Neither  the  scriptures  then,  nor  any  of  these  arguments 
whidi  its  doctrines  are  wrested  to  sustain,  furnish  the 
ttachers  of  tM»  theory  any  authority  for  its  inculcation. 

III.  Of  the  same  character  are  the  philosophical  aigu- 
ments  employed  for  its  support 

The  foHowiog,  ftom  die  same  author,  furnish  a  sufficient 
oxemplificatiM  of  them. 

*^  It  ia  the  dictate  of  right  reaaoa  that  do  orated  heiag  la  capable  of 
acting  independently.  Unirenal  and  absoln te  dependance  goes  into  the 
tery  idea  of  m  cnuitere,  became  iodepeD^feooe  is  an  attribute  of  tbe 
dirisenatore,  which  ereo  omoipotence  caonot  coomranicate." 

"  We  cannot  conceire  that  eren  omnipotence  is  able  to  form  inde* 
pendent  agents,  becanse  this  would  be  to  endoir  them  irith  diWnity. 
Aaitklw^  aH  aiea  •»  dspendaat  ageats,  all  Ibehr  motions,  exercises,  or 
actions,  most  originate  from  a  dirioe  efficiency." 

^*  Since  mind  cannot  act  any  more  than  matter  can  more  without  a 
diriae  agency,  U  i»  abeeid  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  left  to  the  freedom 
of  their  own  will  to  act  or  not  to  act  indepeadeat^  of  dirine  infiaeace. 
There  must  be,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  dirine  agency  in  every  human 
action,  without  which  It  is  impossible  to  conceire  that  Ood  should 
g!9f«ra  moral  agenti,  and  make  mankiBd  act  10  peiiect  oonfenaity  to 
his  designs." 

The  premises,  however,  of  these  pretended  arguments, 
are  plainly  nothing  but  so  many  mere  assertions,  that  God 
cannot  impart  to  creatures  the  power  of  acting  of  them- 
selves,—on  the  ground,  that  it  would  be  to  commtmicate 
an  attribute  of  the  divine  nature,  and  render  them  indepen- 
dent  of  hb  control, — assertions  unblashingly  assuming  the 
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whole  qaestfon  at  issue,  and  not  attemptod  to  be  suslained 
by  even  a  semblance  of  evidence.  Yet  these  are  the  argUr 
ments  of  which  the  disciples  of  this  theoiy  so  loudly  vaunt, 
as  irresistibly  demonstrative  of  its  truth,  and  imposing  on  us 
an  obligation  to  receive  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
theology. 

It  is  undoubtedly,  to  them,  a  convenient,  and,  it  would 
seem,  a  satisfactory  method  of  settling  the  question,  in  this 
manner  to  lay  down  these  formidable  propositions  as  self- 
evident  truths,  and  thus,  at  once,  to  dispense  with  ail  proof 
and  discussion  respecting  it.  Flattering  themselves,  per- 
haps,  that  the  Most  High  has  created  them,  and  their  bdief 
of  them,  in  their  minds,  they  have  allowed  themselves  to 
expect  that  he  would  create  them  in  like  manner,  and  a 
conviction  of  their  truth,  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  also, 
and  thereby  supersede  the  necessity  of  efforts  on  their  part 
to  demonstrate  their  truth.  If  such  have  been  their  expec- 
tations, they  have,  at  least  as  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  mistaken.  They  have  undoubtedly  fallen 
into  an  equal  error,  if  they  have  permitted  themselves  to 
believe,  either  that  theu:  readers  have  sagacity  enough  to 
perceive  that  their  propositions  are  true,  without  any  evt- 
dence  of  it ;  or  credulity  enough  to  embrace  them  without 
proof.  Those  who  realize  the  value  of  truth,  the  dangers 
of  error,  and  the  responsibility  of  ad<^ting  and  promulgat- 
ing felse  views  as  revelations  from  God,  will  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  confident  assertions  of  their  fellow- 
men,  to  satisfy  them  of  the  propriety  of  recognising  such 
theories  as  the  doctrines  of  his  word. 

But  can  these  writers  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  as>er« 
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tioii— -on  which  their  argumoDt  is  thus  stispeDded'*— that  God 
cannot  io^Mrt  to  cfeatures  the  power  of  acthig  of  them* 
•elves  T  They  moat  assttredlr  cannotw  Whence  caii  they 
derive  any  evidences  of  its  truth  1  Not  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  itself,  nor  from  the  vojhsme  of  inspiration.  How  can 
they  have  acquired  «ay  such  proof  7  Have  they  by  search* 
ing  so  found  out  God|  as  to  h«ve  discovered  a  limit  beyond 
which  his  omnipotence  cannot  go  T  Have  they  so  mastered 
the  knowledge  of  intelleetual  being,  as  to  have  ascertained 
that  the  communication  of  power  is  impracticable  t  There 
is  surely  nothing  apparent  in  the  nature  of  that,  incompati* 
ble  with  its  being  communicated,  any  more  than  of  under- 
standing, affection,  memcny,  or  any  other  attribute  of  an 
intelligent  being.  It  is  no  more  an  attribute  d  the  dmne 
fuaure^  than  they  are,  and  no  more  ground  exists  for  ques- 
tioning the  possibility  or  foot  of  its  communication  to  crea^ 
ted  beings,  than  for  denying  the  communication  of  them. 

But  thdr  assomption  carries  its  refutation  with  itself.  Let 
them  assert  on  the  subject  whatever  they  may  chooset  it 
remains  a  oertain  and  palpable  foot,  that  God.  has  imparted 
to  men  the  power  of  acting  of  themselves.  That  they  pos- 
sess that  power,  and  exercise  it  in  all  their  actions,  their 
actions  themselves,  and  their  constitutional  and  irresistible 
conviction  that  they  exert  them  by  their  own  power,  are 
incontroverttbie  proof.  They  have  as  much,  and  indeed 
the  same  certainty — their  instinctive  conviction  of  it-<*that 
they  are  the  efficient  causes  of  their  actions,  as  they  have 
that  they  exert  the  actions  themselves^  They  natversayy 
proceed  on  tins  conviction  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other;  and  are  sanctioned  in  it  by  aH  that  Grod  has  taught 
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on  ihe  fiobject.  It  is  as  tliii:grM«d  timtthejr  rag^u^  (hem* 
mlvea  and  olhua  ai  feiponfliUe  Cor  their  eondhMt*  and  en* 
ploy  means  tm  infiaeneo  the  afonoy  of  eMh  other ;  kmi  ob 
this  ground  that  God  ascribes  their  aekioBs  to  ihenr,  ia  the 
same  maniitt-  as  his  own  agency  is  aacribod  to  hmiasif ; 
emplf^s  the  means4>f  bis  aaoral  govenunfint  to  control  their 
ageeoy,  and  finally  holds  them  respoosiUe  for  the  effeels 
they  prodoee.  What  but  oooenniinale  fdly  imm  Ab  efibrts 
of  men,  by  Jaws  and  persvasionsy  to  control  each  other,  wete 
not  such  the  faot  ?  or  what  better  were  the  measures  em^ 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Most  High  ? 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  assertion,  that  the  posses* 
sion  of  power  by  creatnres  is  incompatible  wilh  their^nb*^ 
jection  to  tlie  ^ine  oontrol.  The  only  allegation  ad? anced 
in  support  of  this  position  ia,  the  wretched  pretence  thatfay 
the  acqinsition  of  power,  they  would  eaeipe  the  aeceasity 
of  being  governed  in  their  agency  by  the  iaflaence  of  ok^ 
tives«  That,  he wevw,  would  plainly  be  to  eoaoe  to  be  m&rdl 
bemgii  as  no  moral  agent  can  act  independently  of  mo- 
tives. But  if.  power  in  one  being  is  thus  fleaessardy  inoesK^ 
patible  with  morality^  it  must  of.  couiae  be,  equally  to  in 
every  other.  Their  assunq^tion  thus  precipitates  us,  at  a 
single  atep,  to  the  conclusion  that  Ood  is  not  a  moral  egent, 
and  of  coosequanoe  that  neither  holinessi  justice,  jp>odnesB, 
trath,  nor  any  moral  excellence,  is  an  attribute  of  his  eba- 
lacter !  Ignorance,  capable  of  offering  soeb  repreeeirtatiMs 
18  the  dictates  of  reason  and  revelalioci»  u  ecareely  worthy 
of  a  forasal  refiitatioB. 

So  much  for  the  a^;ttflsents-«*for  these  are  all  they  have 
ever  advancec^v^ieh  the  teachers  of  this  moastveus 
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scbeiDf  have  emplayed  to  support  it.  If  tbey  ha?e  lacked 
leason,  tbey  certainly  have  not  shown  aoy  deficient  of 
couraKe*  in  veotuoDg  to  rear  so  huge  a  superstrueture  on 
80  slender  a  basis,  and  to  send  it  forth  to  the  world,  as 
cbaUengiiy  from  the  authority  of  their  declaraltioos  and  its 
own  intriiisu:  certainty,  an  unhesitating  acceptance  as  a 
revelation  from  Gqd.  But  it  is  not  the  only  otyectionlo 
this  i^stem  that  it  is  thus  unsupported  by  evideocew  It  is 
embarrassed  by  still  more  formidable  difficulties,  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  point  out 

IV.  It  contradicts  the  testimony  of  our  consciousness  in 
regaid  to  the  origin  of  our  actions. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  tolerably  well  ascertained  fact,  that  we 
ave  vohmtary  beings,  and  exert  att  our  moral  actions  from 
choice.  Yet  this  new  doctrine  which  is  to  supersede  all 
our  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  ourselves  and  our  Creator, 
and  introdoee  us  to  exact  views  of  intellectual  being,  is  in 
truth  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  flat  denial  of  this  fact 
For  what  ia  it  to  exert  an  act  voluntarily  ?  Plainly  nothing 
dse  than  to.be  4he  efficient  cause  of  it  The  terms  are 
precisely  co-extensive*  and  it  is  as  rank  and  insolent  an  ab- 
surdity to  deny  the  applicability  of  the  one,  as  the  other,  to 
onr  agency.  The  very  peculiarity  of  oar  voluntary  actions, 
by  which  tbqr  am  distinguished  fi^m  all  other  eveatB  of 
which  we  are  She  subjects,  is,  that,  ^e  exert  them  of  wt* 
Mfos^  in  place  of  their  being  produced  in  us  by  external 
causes.  And  what  higher,  or  other  conception  than  this, 
can  we  pomibly  form  of  efficiency?  What  can  it  be  to  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  an  act,  unless  it  be  toesert  itof  eaeV 
%flf?    Or  vrbat  more  than  this  is  there  in  the  universal 
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conception  and  definition  of  volantary  agency  ?  We  are 
undoubtedly  as  conscious  that  we  exert  our  voluntary  ac- 
tions oursdves,  as  we  are  that  they  take  place  within  us, 
and  as  certain,  therefore,  that  we  are  their  efficient  causes, 
aa  we  are  diat  either  they  or  ourselves  exist  AH  this,  bow- 
ever,  is  undoubtedly  of  small  consideration  in  the  ^ye  of 
these  metaphysical  empirics.  Armed  with  the  all-master- 
ing conviction  that  Grod  himself  has  treated  their  doctrine, 
*— and  their  belief  of  it, — ^in  their  minds,  and  regarding  that 
perhaps  as  decisive  evidence  of  its  truth,  the  slender  testi- 
mony of  consciousness  and  common  sense  to  the  contrary, 
is  of  course  of  small  avail  with  them. 

V.  The  doctrine  denies  that  man  ever  sustains,  or  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  an  effect. 

If  he  possesses  no  power  whatever,  he  of  course  pro- 
duces no  efiects,  but  is  as  completely  alien  to  the  relation 
of  a  cause  as  though  he  had  no  existence.  Not  a  solitary 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  human  affairs,  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  him,  or  can  be  ascribed  to  him  as  its  cause,  with- 
out the  grossest  injustice  both  to  him  and  to  its  real  author. 
As  well  might  the  creation  of  the  universe  be  ascribed  to 
the  universe  itself^  or  the  praise  be  given  to  man  himself  of 
the  contrivance  and  formation  of  hi^  nature. 

This  wOf  undoubtedly  to  most  readers  be  quite  a  new 
fact  in  their  history,  and  some  surprise  wHl  be  felt  that  it 
had  never  before  come  to  their  knowledge.  It  is  certainly 
most  extraordinary  that  so  palpable  a  fact — as  palpable  tt 
must  be,  if  it  be  a  fact — should  have  so  long  escaped  the 
observation  of  mankind ;  and  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  con- 
sidering the  grievous  errors  into  which  their  ignorance  of  it 
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has  led  them.  Nbthiug  b  moie  cerlaiiif  than  that  thejr  have 
uoiversally  regarded  themselves  as  the  real  causes  of  their 
voluntary  agency.  It  is  pn  this  eonviction  that  their  con- 
sciences have  proceeded  in  the  approval  or  disapprobation 
of  their  actions,  that  they  have  held  themselves  responsible 
to  each  other  and  society  for  their  conduct,  and  that  God 
has  claimed,  and  they  have  acknowledged,  their  responsi- 
bility to  him-  It  is  the  basb  of  all  obligation,  of  all  feelings 
of  approval  and  blanie,  of  all  requirements  and  prohibi- 
tions, rewards  and  punishments,  both  in  all  hiunanadminis*- 
trations  and  in  the  government  of  God.  The  idea  of  im- 
posing laws  on  beings  who  have  no  power  taoKert  the«ets 
required,— K>f  making  them  responsible  for  efects  of  which 
they  are  not  the  cause,  is  preposterous  to  the  last  degree. 
What  but  the  extreme  of  injustice — if  such  are  their  rela- 
tions to  our  nature— are  all  laws  human  and  divine?  What 
a  stupendous  system  of  oppression  is  the  government  of 
God  7  And  what  a  mass  of  cruelty  have  the  lawgivers  and 
rulers  of  the  world  inflicted  on  dieir  feUow«creatures  ? 

Is  such,  then,  their  character — or  is  this  doctrine  false  7 
How  are  these  theorixers  to  extricate  us  from  this  dilemma  ? 
Shall  we  reject  their  doctrine ;  or  shall  we,  on  the  authority 
of  their  mere  assertion,  give  up  at  once  all  our  natural  views 
of  right  and  wrong,  our  consciences,  our  obligations,  our 
laws,  our  regard  for  the  common  sense  of  each  other, 
and  our  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of  our 
Creator? 

VL  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  motives  under  which 
we  act,  are  never  the  instrumental  cause  or  reasdn  of  our 
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acting  hi  the  manner  in  which  we  do,  and  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  our  conduct.   ' 

.  Our  vohmtafjr  agency  not  being-— according  to  this 
acheme^^riginated  by  ourselves^  nor  uiy  thing  within  us, 
bat  produced  by  the  divine  cffficieocyf  that  efficiency  is  of 
course  the  sole  caase  that  it  exists,  and  that  its  nature  and 
mode  of  existence,  or  relations  to  other  events,  are  siich  as 
they  are.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  perceptions,  cr  the 
odier  evento  which  take  place  within  us,  which  are  motives 
to  us,  nor  in  the  fact  that  they  exist  in  our  nnnds,  h»  any 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  our  exerting  the  afiections  and 
volitioos  toward  them  wUeb  we  do,  nor  lays  any  foundation 
fer  the  eertainty  that  any  sueh  aflS^cUons  and  voHtiohs,  or 
any  vohintary  agency  whatever,  is  to  be  exerted  toward 
them.  They  sustain  toward  each  other  no  other  relation 
than  that  of  proximity  m  the  order  of  existeneei-*H>f  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  No  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  vdontary  agency,  arises  from  the  existence  of  the 
motives  which  are  the  objects  of  that  agency.  The  whde 
series  o!  motives  might  exist  in  the  mind,  without  theipe  ever 
being  an  affeotion  or  voHtkm  exerted  toward  them,  and 
they  aiduaUy  have  no  more  influence  on  om'  voluntary 
agency,  than  they  would  if  no  such  agency  were  ever  ex- 
erted, Their.connexiott  is  wtuAy  arbitrary;  the  immediate 
result  of  the  sovermgn  act  of  Grod. 

In  what  an  abym  of  error  are  we  mvolved,  if  this  seheme 
is  true  I  What  a  maze  of  folfy  are  dl  the  attempts  of  meii 
to  sway  the  conduct  of  each  other  by  knowledge,  persua- 
sions^  laws^  rewards  and  ponisbmeBts  I  How  deceived  have 
teachers,  orators,  lawgivers,  rulers,  and  men  in  every  rank 
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iti  society,  been ;  in  the  impression  that  their  agency  hasJ 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  conduct  of  their  fellow-men ; 
and  what  but  a  deceptive  pageant  is  the  government  of 
God? 

Here  again — as  in  the  former  case — the  theory  involves, 
a  denial  that  we  are  voluntary  beings,  and  reduces  us  to 
mere  machines, — ^as  it  is  not  more  certain  that  we  do  not 
and  cannot  act  without  power,  than  it  is  that  we  neither  do 
nor  can  exert  volitions  without  the  inducement  of  motives. 
But  if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  disposal  of  these  wri- 
ters, their  theory  warns  us  that  a  still  more  ignominious  and 
fatal  doom  awaits  us. 

VII.  We  have  no  certainty  nor  probability — according 
to  their  views — of  the  existence  of  any  material  object. 

As  God — as  they  represent — creates  all  our  perceptions 
of  these  objects,  their  existence  in  our  minds,  of  course,  is 
not  the  consequence  at  all  of  the  objects  themselves  ac- 
tually existing  without  us,  and  is  therefore  no  evidence^ 
whatever  of  their  existence.  If  there  actually  are  such 
objects,  they  have  no  connexion  with  our  i>erceptions  of 
them,  and  those  perceptions  form  no  ground  for  inferring 
their  existence.  Nor  is  our  constitutional  and  unavoidable 
belief,  that  they  have  a  real  existence,  any  evidence  that 
such  is  the  fact ;  as  that  is  not  ^ny  more  than  our  percep- 
tion of  them,  an  effect  of  the  objects  themselves,  but  results 
directly  from  the  divine  efficiency. 

Instead  of  being  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  the  world  is  thus 
literally  ^  a  fleeting  show  for  man^s  illusion  given.**  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  loved  scenes  of  our  residence,  our 
friends,  the  whole  >:rowd  of  beings  with  whom  we  are  main- 
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taining  the  struggle  of  life,  our  very  flesh  an^  blood  which 
we  are  toiling  to  protect,  nourish,  and  adorn,  are  mere 
phantasms,  as  unreal  as  the  fanciful  beings  that  people  our 
most  delirious  visions.  All  the  distinctions  which  we  are 
accustomed  lo  make  between  realities  and  the  creatureaof 
imagination,  between  history  and  fiction,  are  unauthoriaed 
and  illusory — or  else  this  theory  is  false. 

VIIL  It  cuts  us  off  from  all  certainty  of  our  past  exis- 
tence. 

As,  according  to  the  scheme,  all  our  mental  operations, 
whether  of  consciousness,  the  perception  of  external  objects, 
memory,  or  volition,  owe  their  existence  and  nature  to  the 
direct  act  of  God,  the  fact  that  they  exist  and  are  such  as 
they  are,  manifestly  furnishes  no  evidence  whatever  that  we 
have  before  been  the  subjects  of  any  of  the  events  to  which 
they  seem  to  relate.  The  cause  of  our  acts  of  memory,  for 
example,  is  not  at  all  that  such  events,  as  are  the  subjects 
of  recollection,  have  ever  taken  place — even  if  it  be  a  fact 
that  they  have  occurred— 4)ut  is  the  divine  efficiency  solejy. 
Our  recollections  consequently  are  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  previous  existence  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 
Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  is  our  natural  belief  of  the  past 
existence  or  occuri'ence  of  those  objects  or  events,  aqy  such 
evidence,  as  that  is  owing,  not  to  that  existence,  bat  to  the 
same  supernatural  cause. 

But  thus  cut  off  from  all  evidence  of  our  past  existence^ 
from  consciousness,  memory,  and  our  constitutional  belief 
of  it,  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  whatever,  and  have  conse- 
quently no  rational  ground  to  regard  it  as  a  fact,  ^eoce 
we  have  no  certainty  that  we  have  exerted  the  acts,  which 
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w6  regard  as  evidences  of  piety  or  guilt,  and  no  ground 
therefore,  either  to  entertain  hope  of  acceptance,  or  fear  of 
eondemnation  with  God,  on  account  of  any  past  agency. 
We  have  no  evidence,  either  that  we  have  ever  obeyed  or 
transgressed  the  divine  law,  or  have  any  moral  character 
Miatever.  For  the  same  reasons,  we  have  no  ground  to 
anticipate  a  fixture  existence.  Having  no  evidence  of  a 
past  being,  we  have  no  materials  for  an  idea  of  a  continued 
one ;  or,  at  any  rate,  as  our  present  mental  state  is  all  that 
we  are  certain  of^  we  have  nothing  but  that  from  which  to 
reason  in  regard  to  futurity ;  and  that  state  itself  obviously 
cannot  furnish  any  ground  for  a  decision  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that,  according  to  this, 
the  scriptures  are  false  in  their  records  of  past  events,  And 
predictions  of  such  as  are  to  come.  There  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  evidence  that  any  such  beings  as  past  generations  of 
men  ever  existed,  that  a  Saviour  ever  eame  into  the  world 
or  had  a  being,  that  prophets  and  apostles  preached  his 
gospel  or  existed,  that  men  have  ever  been  sanctified  and 
pardoned,  or  had  a  being  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  events, 
that  even  God  has  ever  revealed  himself  to  creatures,  or 
given  any  evidence  of  his  being.  In  short,  the  whole  series 
of  events,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  a  fable.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  past  events,  history,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence. The  present  moment  comprises  the  whole  circle  of 
realities. 

IX.  In  like  manner  it  cuts  off  all  evidence  of  the  exis- 
tence of  our  minds. 

Neither  our  consciousness,  as  it  represents,  nor  any  <f 
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our  mental  operations,  being  caused  by  our  inin<|8 — if  we 
bave  them — ^but  being  the  direct  productions  of  divine 
power,  thej  capnot  constitute  any  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  our  minds,  nor  furnish  any  ground  for  the  inference  that 
they  exist.  These  effects  of  a  divine  cause  can  furnish  no 
indication  of  the  existence  oisuck  a  species  of  effects,  any 
more  than  of  any  other ;  any  more  than  of  the  existence  of 
the  external  objects  to  which  so  many  of  our  acts  relate. 
We  are  left  on  precisely  the  same  ground  in  regard  to  evi- 
dence that  we  possess  minds,  that  we  should  occupy  if  none 
of  these  efiects  were  created  in  us. 

The  mind  being — as  this  scheme  teaches — totally  desti- 
tute of  power,  can  never  possibly  furnish  an  indication  of 
its  existence.  Invisible  itself,  and  incapable  of  producing 
any  effect  which  can  form  a  ground  for  inferring  its  exis- 
tence, its  existence  must  inevitably  remain  unknown  to 
itself,  as  well  as  all  other  beings,  like  the  existence  of  those 
forgotten  beings  in  past  ages  that  have  ceased  to  be. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  philosophical  objections 
to  the  theory,  to  such  as  are  furnished  by  its  contradictious- 
ness  to  the  scriptures. 

X.  The  views  of  mankind,  and  their  agency,  presented 
by  this  theory,  are  totally  contradictory  to  those  which  Qod 
exhibits  of  them,  in  his  providence  and  moral  administra^ 
tion. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  God  regards  mankind  as 
being  precisely  such  creatures  as  they  really  are,  and  adapts 
all  the  measures  of  his  administration  to  their  nature  { — 
that  he  does  not  ascribe  to  them  an  existence  which  they 
do  net  enjoy,  nor  attributes  which  they  do  not  possess,  nor 
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feqoire  them  to  produce  effects  of  which  they  are  incapable 
of  being  the  cause,  nor  employ  means  to  produce  effects 
in  them,  utteriy  unsuited  to  the  accomplishment  of  such 
ends. 

But  it  is  equdly  unquestionable,  that  he  does  not  exhibit 
such  vievrs  of  them,  as  this  scheme  presents.    He  does  not 
eonduct  toward  them  aa  though  they  had  no  agency,  no 
attributes,  no  susceptibility  of  influence  fix>m  motives,  no 
eflicieDcy^  no  existence  even  whatever,  but  in  all  these  re- 
4>ects  represents  and  treats  them  as  real  beings,  precisely 
such  as  they  regard  themselves.    What  higher  testimony 
could  he  give  to  the  fact  that  they  are  actual  existences, 
possessbg  efficiency  to  produce  effects,  than  by  so  arrang- 
ing his  providence  as  to  make  their  continued  existence  and 
happiness, to  depend  on  effects  to  be  produced  by  themselves; 
and  by  estal^lishing  over  them  amoral  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  expressly  requiring  them  to  produce  certain  effects  in  a 
continuous  series,  and  effects  of  the  highest  import,  that  are 
to  constitute  their  character,  to  gain  a  record  in  th^  ever- 
lasting memorials  of  his  government,  and  exert  an  endless 
influence  on  himself  and  his  kingdom  *,  and  on  the  other, 
by  forbidding  their  giving  existence  to  certain  other  effects 
equally  important  in  character  and  influence  on  their  des- 
tiny 1  What  stronger  proof  could  he  furnish  that  mankind  are 
the  eflfeient  causes  of  their  voluntary  actions,  and  governed 
in  all  their  agency  by  the  influence  of  motives,  than  by 
founding  his  moral  government  on  that  feet,  and  employing 
motives,  and  no  other  means,  to  induce  them  to  exert  a 
right  course  of  action,  and  restrain  them  from  a  wrong  ? 
Or  what  further  testimony  could  he  add  to  all  this,  than  by 
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hoUing  them  reiponBible  for  the  actions  which  they  exert, 
and  rewarding  them  with  everlasting  Hfe,  or  punishmg  them 
with  everlasting  misery^  according  as  thej  obey  or  rebel  1 

He  treats  them  in  the  same  manner  in  all  his  representa- 
tions of  their  nature,  ascribing  to  them  as  real  an  existence 
and  agency  as  he  does  to  himaelf,  and  exhibiting  the  exer- 
tion and  desert  of  their  actions  as  belonging  to  them,  in  the 
same  sense  as  his  own  do  to  him. 

To  all  these  palpable  truths  ^f  the  word  of  Grod,  how- 
ever, the  representations  of  this  theory  are,  as  has  been 
seen,  flatly  opposed.    They  ure,  therefore,  false. 

XI.  It  contradicts  the  representations  of  the  scriptures, 
respecting  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

The  scriptures  every  where  exhibit  that  intervention,  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  administration  of  the  Most  High,  super- 
added since  the  faH  to  the  natural  means  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  effectual,  and 
as  vouchsafed  in  diff^^nt  degrees,  at  different  periods,  and 
to  different  individuals.  Thus  men  are  taught  to  desire 
and  invoke  his  influences,  and  forbidden  to  grieve  and  resist 
bim,  and  oil  their  obedience  is  represented  as  the  fruit  of 
his  agency.  ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.*'  ^  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.**  **  If  ye  being  evil  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him.**    «•  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.** 
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But  this  doctriae»  presented  in  every  page  of  the  sacied 
volun^*  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  theory.  There 
is  no  room,  according  to  that,  for  any  such,  intervention  of 
the  Spirit.  If  aU  the  actions  of  mankind  are  creiUed  by  the 
Most  Hjghi  it  cannot  constitute  a  peculiarity  of  his  admi- 
nistration that  that  particular  class,  which,  is  in  conformity 
to  his  law,  is  called  into  existence  by  his  agency. 

The  scriptures,  moreover,  exhibit  the  Holy  Spirit  as  en- 
lightening and  sanctifying  men  through  the  instrumentality 
of  moral  means.  Their  language  is,  ^'  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  word  of  God/^  ^  Sanctify  them  through  thy 
truth.^^  ^^  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of 
truth.**  **  Ye  have  purified  your  souk,  in  obeying  the  truth 
through  the  Spirit.**  But  this  is,  in  like  manner,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  theory ;  as  manifestly, 
if  God  creates  all  the  actions  of  men,  these  second  causes 
can  have  no  instrumentality  in  calling  them  into  existence. 

XII.  In  like. manner,  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  that  the  ieulversary  exerts  a  moral 
influence  on  mankind. 

if  God  creates  all  the  effects  of  which  men  are  the  sub- 
jects, no  argument  can  be  required  to  show  that  none  of 
them  can  be  produced  by  the  adversaiy.  Besides,  if  he  like 
all  other  creatures — as  the  theory  represents — is  totally  des^ 
titute  of  power,  he  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  producing 
effects  in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  moreover,  as  if  he  exerts 
an  influence  on  them,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of 
motivesi  if  they,  as  this  scheme  teaches,  have  no  inflnenee 
whatever^  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  produce  any  effects 
through  their  instrumentality. 
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Either,  therefore,  that  doctrine  of  the  sacred  word,  sor 
fiiUy  taught,  and  the  ground  of  so  many  warnings  aad  ex* 
hortations,  most  be  given  up  as  erroneous,  or  tha  sdieme 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  false. 

XIII.  It  involves  a  denial  of  the  ii^sdom  and  justice  of 
God,  in  establishing  a  moral  government  over  mankind. 

If  they  have  no  power  to  produce  effects,  if  no  necessary 
connexion  exists  between  their  perceptions  and  actions,  if 
they  have  no  certainty  of  their  relations,  obligations,  nor 
past  being,  if,  in  a  word,  they  have  no  souls  and  no  exis- 
tence, but  are  a  mere  series  of  perceptions,  affections,  and 
volitions,  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  directly  created 
by  God,  what  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  treat  them 
as  real  existences,  possessed  of  intelligence,  efficiency,  and 
conscience,  and  the  authors  of  voluntary  actions,  and  to 
establish  over  them  a  moral  government  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  their  agency?  Or  if  men  are  real  existences 
and  enjoy  intelligence,  but  still  are  destitute  of  power,  and 
owe  their  actions  to  divine  efficiency,  what  can  be  more 
unreasonable  than  authoritatively  to  require  them  to  pro- 
duce effects  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  being  the  cause ; 
or  more  unjust  than  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  acts  which  are  created  in  them,  and  reward  or 
punish  them  for  them,  with  everlasting  happiness  or  misery  ? 

XIV.  It  is  irreconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  scrip- 
tures, that  God  desires  men  universally  to  obey  his  law. 

That  he  desires  from  them  a  perfect. obedience  to  his 
government,  is  too  apparent  to  need  a  formal  proof 
here.  It  is  demonstrated  by  his  holiness  and  wisdom,  by 
his  requirements,  by  his  hatred  of  sin  and  its  perpetra- 
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tors,  by  the  stupendous  system  of  means  which  he  em- 
ploys to  prevent  it  and  recover  men  from  its  service,  and 
finttlty,  by  his  oath.  Bat  such  being  his  desire,  hbw  hap- 
pens 9t  that  he  does  not  cause  men  universally  to  obey 
his  law,  ir,  as  this  theory  teaches,  he  is  the  sole  author  of 
then'  agencyl  How  is  it  that  he  gives  existence  to  sin ; 
thut  lie  tdmost  HAiversrily  contravenes  his  wishes  by  creat- 
ing actions,  Which  are  Eolations  of  his  law,  and  displease, 
dishonour,  and  injure  him  t  In  what  an  attitude  does  this 
theory  exhibit  Irim, — ^as,  on  the  one  hand,  proclaiming, 
while  lie  is  himself  the  sole  cause  of  their  actions,  that  such 
only  as  his  law  requires,  are  compatible  with  his  rights  and 
g^ory,  that  his  wHl  is  that  they  alone  shall  be  exercilied,  and 
threatening  vengeance  on  every  disregard  of  his  injunc- 
tions; and  yet,  on  the  other,  almost  uniformly  neglecting  to 
create  these  actions,  and  giving  existence  to  those  which 
be  prdhlbits*  No  one  who  faiows  any  thing  of  the  volume 
oTinspiration,  can  need  to  be  told  that  such  is  not  the  pic- 
ture which  that  exhibits  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe. 

X?.  tt  is  imetly  inexplicable,  on  the  ground  of  this  the- 
ory, from  what  motive  it  is,  that  the  Most  High  gives  exis- 
tent^ to  the  sinftfl  actions  of  his  creatures. 

Is  it  because  he  delights  in  sin  ?  But  why  then  does  he 
represent  it  es  the  object  of  bis  abhorrence  ?  Why  prohibit 
and  punish  it  ?  Is  it  in  order  that,  by  its  punishment,  he 
may  fisptay^is  hatred  of  it  and  love  of  holiness  T  But 
would  an  earthly  ruler  make  any  such  exhibition  of  his 
atAiorrenee  oFcrnne  as  could  be  at  all  creditable,by  forcing 
his  subjects  to  become  the  instruments  of  destroying  each 
otheir^s  fives,  and  then  denouncing  and  executing  (hem  as 
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murderers  ?  Besides^  how,  according  to  ibis  theory,  is  the 
punishment  of  sin  to  produce  any  such  effect  on  his  crea- 
tures ?  Not  by  a  moral  influence,  for — as  it  teaches— no 
such  influence  is  ever  exerted  on  them  by  the  measures  of 
his  administration.  They  never  affect  their  minds  as  mo- 
tive&-— for  they  never  produce  in  them  any  perceptions  or 
feelings.  No  such  effects  ever  exist  there,  but  as  they  are 
created  by  him.  And  they  moreover,  according  to  the 
theory,  never  exert  any  influence  after  being  created  there. 
They  are  in  no  sense  instrumental  to  the  existence  of  voli- 
tions. They  neither  possess  any  influence  over  their  nature, 
nor  contribute  at  all  to  their  being ;  for  these  also,  like 
those,  must  owe  their  existence  and  nature  entirely  to  the 
act  of  God. 

Is  it  in  order  that  he  may  manifest  his  benevolence  by 
Che  redemption  of  men  from  sin  and  its  punishment  f  But 
would  an  earthly  monarch  gain  any  credit  for  wisdom  and 
goodness,  by  spontaneously  giving  existence  to  evils  that 
he  might  exhibit  his  skill  in  remedying  them,  by  breaking 
the  limbs  of  his  subjects,  in  order  that  he  miight  erect  ho^ii- 
tals  for  their  gratuitous  restoration  ? 

Such  is  the  picture  this  theory  presents  of  the  benevQr 
lonce  of  the  Deity ! 

XVI.  It  obviously  follows  from  this  scheme,  that  God  ia 
the  only  agent  in  the  universe. 

He  is  the  only  being  that  exercises  affections,  exerts  vo- 
litions, and  produces  effects.  Men  are  not  causes  but  eficts, 
not  actors  but  passive  subjects  of  his  agency,  not  popoeivais, 
lovers,  haters,  and  choosers,  but  mere  peroeptioiis,  aAc- 
tions,  and  choices,  the  results  of  his  volition.    Tiiey  are 
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demonstrably  no  more  moral  agenti  than  aets  are,  as  aets 
are,  according  to  the  theory,  all  that  belong  to  their  being. 
They  are  no  more  intelligent  beings,  capable  of  voluntarily 
producing  efiects  and  being  the  subjects  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  than  any  perceptions,  affections,  and  choices 
are ;  no  more  than  so  many  portions  of  inanimate  matter, 
or  their  operations.  God  is  the  only  moral  agent  in  the 
universe,  and  to  him  belongs  all  the  morality  of  all  the 
actions  which  he  creates,  as  weU  as  of  those  which  he 
exerts. 

XVII.  What  a  stupendous  work  of  uselessness,  contradic- 
tion and  folly,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  the  whole  system 
of  God's  moral  administration : — a  ruler  without  an  empire, 
a  government  without  any  subjects,  a  system  of  ends  without 
any  means  for  their  accomplishment,  requirements  and 
sanctions  confounding  ^U  distinction  between  effects  and 
causes,  between  mind  and  matter,  without  a  trace  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  justice,  or  truth.    What  must  be  the  in- 

.fttuation  of  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  such  is 
the  picture  which  the  scriptures  exhibit,  and  which  reason 
sanctions,  of  the  character  and  government  of  the  Holy 

^One  of  Israel? 

XVIII.  But  if  this  theory  is  true,  we  have  no  certainty 
that  even  the  Most  High  himself  exists. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  existence  is  not  direct,  but  mediate ; 
a  result  acquired  by  reasoning ;  a  conclusion  from  evidence 
furnished  by  his  works.  But  if  thiff  theory  is  correct,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  argument,  or  evidence. 
For  not  having,  according  to  the  scheme, — as  has  already 
been  shewn — any  certainty  of  our  own  existence,  nor  of  the 
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6»fteiice  of  aoy  obiecto  exteraal  to  omwiires,  nor  of  any 
pMl^vtoto,  we  hiive  no  mean^  wbalever  of  wriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  liifl  estttence.  The  oaly  posnble  indications 
of  it,  that  faH  within  our  g9aif»^  are  those  fimiished  by  the 
perceptions.,  alfectiofis,  and  volitiona,  which  he  creates,  in 
US ;  and  as  these  cease  to  be^  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
existence,  and  OMweover  take  place  successiTelyy  or  so  that 
at  most  only  one  perception^  afiection,  and  Tolition,  exists 
at  the  same  identical  naament,  we  maniiestly  are  never  in 
possession,  at  any  one  time,  of  sufficient  materials  for  an  ar- 
gument. The  premises  cease  to  exist,  ere  thecoaetainon 
is  cfeated;  the  pioo&  vanish  ftom  being,  before  the  result 
whicb  they  demonstrate  is  attained. 

And  even  if  that  were  not  the  fact, — if  all  the  materials 
for  the  argument  were  to  bo  created  simnltaqeously  in  oiur 
mindsr-^we  stiU  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  iH>rrectness 
of  our  conclusions;  for  as,  according  to  the  theory,  neither 
the  existence  nor  natore  of  those  conclusions  is  caused  even 
instrumentally  by  the  evidences  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, but  owe  their  being  and  nature  entively  to  the  imme- 
diate act  of  God,  we  plainly  can  have  no  certainty  that  they 
actually  sustain  toward  each  other  the  relations  which  we 
ascribe  to  (hem,  nor  that  their  connexion  is  not  whoHy  ar- 
bitrary and  deceptive. 

But  it  were  an  endless  task  to  trace  all  the  errors  and 
absmdities  of  this  system.  Enough,  has  been  said  to  diow 
it  to  be  a  wretched  fietion  of  weak  and  infiilualed  minds, 
without  a  semblance  of  evidence  to  sustain  it,  abhorrent  to 
aH  eommon  sense  rad  reason,  and  undisguss edly  i^  war  with 
every  doctrine  of  natural  and  leveaM  religion.    A  seheme 
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more  palpably  fabe,  moie  fiital  to  «tt  bmian  virto&  and 
bope,  and  more  fearfiiUy  impioua  in  its  ioipatalioiia  gb  the 
Most  Higb,  it  may  be  safely  said  has  never  been  devked  by 
either  the  fiioatieal  fiienda  or  enemiea  of  his  cause.  It  is 
matter  of  amazement  tbat  any  can  have  imposed  on  them- 
selves or  others  the  belief  of  it,  by  the  empty  dogmatism 
and  sbalbw  argument  which  have  been  the  sole  instruments 
of  its  propagation* 

The  moral  influence  of  the  scheme  must  obviously  be  of 
the  most  unfirioDdly  character.  The  views  which  it  pre- 
sents of  God  and  his  government,  of  ourselves  and  our 
destiny,  in  place  of  awakening  joy  and  confidence  in  him, 
a  feeling  of  security  under  his  administration,  and  a  holy 
gratitude  for  his  goodness,  are  adapted  to  freeze  every  such 
affection,  and  inspire  the  horror  of  victims  who  find  them- 
selves thrown  within  the  grasp  of  a  merciless  ^ant,  or  the 
stem  and  haughty  contempt  and  disregard  of  those,  who 
forced  to  believe  tliat  their  agency  cannot  influence  their 
fate,  resolve  to  dismiaa  it  from  their  concern.  What  influ- 
ence on  the  sttbjeota  of  an  earthly  monarch,  would  be  ex- 
erted by  a  belief,  that  by  some  inexplicable  influence  he 
created  all  their  actions,  and  arbitrarily  rendered  them  re- 
bellious or  obedient  aa  he  pleased ;  and  that  he  designed, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  pardon  or  punish  them,  as  his 
caprice  or  interest  should  dictate  7  Could  it  inspire  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  horror,  hatred,  or  utter  recklem- 
ness  I  And  haw  can  this  theory,  which  exhibits  our  immoi^ 
tal  interests  as  in  the  hands  of  such  a  being,  awaken  any 
better  fiselings  ?  While  all  other  reUgious  schemes  produce 
a  character  in  their  disciples  corresponding  to  their  own,  is 
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it  to  be  expected  that  this  is  to  prove  an  exception  1  I 
appeal  to  those  who  have  witnessed  its  inflttence,  whether 
such  traits  have  not  characterised  its  disciples  ? — ^whether 
it  has  not  blunted  their  finer  sensibilities,  firozen  up  their 
sympathies,  taught  them  to  look  forward  to  their  own  pos- 
sible final  destruction  with  singular  indifference,  and  to 
contemplate  the  sacrifice  which  they  anticipate  of  then* 
fellow-men,  with  a  kind  of  joy,  as  though  it  were  to  be  in 
vindication  of  their  system.  It  is,  indeed,  openly  held  and 
taught  by  them,  that  it  is  as  much,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
our  duty  to  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  perish^ 
as  in  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  redeemed ;  and  to  be 
as  willing  that  the  one  destiny  shoukl  be  assigned  to  our- 
selves as  the  other. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  theory,  those  who  adopt 
and  inculcate  it  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation^  assume  a  most 
fearfiil  responsibility.  To  say  that  they  take  upon  thent^ 
selves  to  teach  as  from  God  what  his  word  does  not  autho- 
rize, is  to  state  but  half  the  fact.  The  system  is  not  only 
without  authority  from  him,  but  involves  the  total  subver- 
sion of  his  word.  It  is  childish,  out  of  any  respect  to  them, 
it  is  criminal  to  overlook  or  disguise  this  fact  The  scheme 
is  totally  false,  or  every  fact  of  revelation,  all  human  know- 
ledge, all  common  sense,  are  an  empty  phantasm.  It 
strikes  as  sure  and  fatal  a  blow  at  all  religion,  and  cer- 
tainty, as  does  the  system  of  Hume.  It,  in  truth,  is  hir 
system  in  its  most  essential  features,  merely  disguised  under 
the  name  of  Christian  theology,  in  place  of  atheistical  phi- 
losophy; and  its  propagators  are  the  propagators  of  his 
sceptical  theory  agaimt  the  gospel,  in  jJace  of  the  gospel 
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ilselC  No  matter  what  their  character  is ;  no  matter  what 
their  intentions  are ;  no  matter  how  much  truth  they  preach 
— ^inconsistently  of  course — along  with  their  theory.  That 
does  not  alter  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  theory  itself.  So  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  they  are  the  disciples  of  Hume,  not  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  inculcaton  of  atheism,  not  of  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  Is  it  not  time  that  the  church  opened 
its  eyes  to  this  fact,  and  gave  to  the  system — as  to  other 
fimdamental  errors— the  place  which  it  merits  ? 


PROFESSOR  TAYLOR'S 
SERMON 

ON   THE 

NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  SIN. 


One  of  the  most  important  of  the  views  adYanced  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  work,  is 
that  obviously  which  respects  the  ioBtrumentality  of  mo- 
tives in  determining  the  voluntary  agency  of  mankind  ; — 
the  representation  that  the  sole  reason  of  their  acting  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  do,  lies  in  the  moral  influence  exerted 
on  them.  This  fundamental  doctrine  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy is  involved  in  all  the  important  positions  I  have 
employed  myself  in  sustaining,  as  well  as  demonstrated  by 
the  arguments  directly  alleged  for  its  support. 

It  obviously  results  from  the  fact  that  men  are  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  their  voluntaiy  agency ;  as  no  other  mode 
than  that  of  moral  suasion  of  influencing  their  conduct, 
can  be  imagined  to  be  compatible  with  their  giving  birth  to 
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tlimr  aotteoiL    T4^mfffm^tk»tiibtmzgmej^ 
bf  a  physical  cause,  external  to  theniflelTes,  is  {dainly  to 
nq>pofle  ttiem  to  be  noted  like  aiacUaes,  in  fikioe^f  acting 
of  their  own  efficiency. 

It  is  the  only  view  mmpatible  with  the  fact  of  tbek  equal 
pbysieal  abffily  in  ail  instances*  eilier  to  obey  or  to  violate 
the  dinne  law;  as  to  teach  that  a  physical  in  place  of  a 
morei  canse  lietermineB  the  nuumet  in  which  diey  act,  is 
QMniiftstly  lo  lepresent  them  as  obstructed  by  a  physical 
iotpossibiiity  ftom  acting  in  uy  other  manner  than  that  in 
which  they  do.  It  is  consequently  the  only  doctrine  con- 
sistent with  their  obligations  to  exercise,  in  any  instance,  a 
diferent  series  of  actions  fircm  that  which  they  exert,  as 
their  obligations  plainly  can  never  exceed  their  physical 
powers* 

No  other  view  is  accordant  with  the  fret  that  motives 
aie  the  only  instruments  whi<Ui  the  Most  Hig^  employs  in 
his  moral  government  to  restrain  his  creatures  from  rebdlion 
and  sway  them  to  obedience.  It  is  palpably  presented  in 
the  doctfine  of  the  scrq^tures  that  the  spirit  of  God  employs 
the  instrumentality  of  truth  in  accompUsfamg  the  work  of 
renovation.  It  is  demonstrated  to  the  consciousness  of  all 
by  the  great  ftettbat  motives  are  the  only  means  by  whose 
ag^qr  we  have  any  knowledge  of  ever  being,  influenced 
ourselves,  or  to  whose  instrumentality  we  ever  resort  to  af- 
fect the  condtfct  of  each  other. 

It  is  the  great  doctrine  of  President  Edwards,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Will,  that  moral  beings  are  always  deter- 
mined  in  their  vdontmy  Bgencf  by  the  motives  aflfocting 
themr— choosing  or  refining  according  as  the  objects  of 
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their  freArenee  or  rejwiioii  iYe:«egwried«  t)Mgi«ateiit.<r 
least  good.  ^ 

It  isi  iii«hort|  afiiet tmth  of  fkUmopky  ud  ik»oki§/. 
To  deny  it  is  to  subvert  every  caidiotl  itoctiiae.  of  bolb ; 
aod  to  advanee  a  step  irithoiit  its  giiidaiice«  is  to  iavolve 
ooe^i  self  in  the  Ittbyrinlha  of  inomwistoncy  aad  eifor. 

TMs  great  feet,  the  mrtbor  of  tbe  fbreoMtttiooed  diih 
eoorse^^hoogh  it  ia  manifeatly  aivohred  m  Ibe  maia  doo- 
triae  which  be  iocnlcates.  aeeaas  notwiflfcienlly  tohme 
kept  in  his  e3f^  in  aateral  of  the  positions  which  he  h$M 
advsdieed; 

L  Ke  has  overkxrified  it  ki  his  representatbn  that  tbe 
Mason  tbfit  men  m^  lies  in  tbe  natnre  of  their  physical 
coostitatiOD,  in  oontradistinctioa  fiom  the  moral  influenee 
exerted  ou  them ;  as  it  implies  that  their  nature—HXinliary 
to  his  ^pressed  beHef-^s  the  {dgviaal  eause  of  Hieir 
tinning. 

^<  A9  there  c»ii  no  mom  be  «in,  without  cucooMtencet  of  temptetioa, 
than  there  cen  be  tin  without  a  nature  to  be  tempted,  why  aicribe  ain 
atclmhely  to  nature  f  I  answer,  it  is  tmly  stid  fnioperly  ascribed  to  ma- 
Jm^  Md  na<  to  DircamttS(uoes»  beeuaM'uM  msnloirtdsia  iatU  theapfifw- 
priale  circumstances  of  their  bei^g.  For  all  the  world  ascribe  an  efiect 
to  the  nature  of  a  thin^,  when  no  possible  change  in  its  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances will  chan^  the  effect ;  or  when  Oie  eifeot  is  mrifomly  tbe 
esBie  in  ftH  its  appropriate  ctrcnmstances.  To  iUustrats  this  bjr  an  ex- 
ample. Suppose  a  tree,  which  in  one  soil  bears  only  bad  fruit.  Change 
its  circumstances,  transplant  it  to  another  soil,  and  it  bears  very  good 
fruit  Now  we  say,  and  all  would  say,  the  fiM  that  it  borebadinit  was 
.owiqgtoilBsitiiation;  toitscifanmstaAoes;  for  by  changing  its  cireum- 
stances,  you  hav^  changed  its  fruit.  Suppose  now  another  tree,  whicb 
bears  bad  fruit,  place  it  where  you  will ;  change  its  situation  fhrni  one 
aoiltoaiioltev^abeat  it  anAdengit,  oeWv^te  it  to  ptrreeftion, do 
what  yon  will,  it  still  bears  bad  fruit  only.  Now  erery  one  says  the  fact 
is  owing  to  Me  mture  of  the  tree ;  the  cause  is  in  the  tree,  in  its  nature. 


as/oa  may»  place  them  irhere  you  will  within,  ihe  limsts  ef  their  beiog  j 
do  what  you  will  to  prevent  the  consequence,  you  have  one  uniform  re- 
•qH,  entire  moral  depravity.  N4  clhatif  e  6t  coAdiHfliif  M  weireaB*  of 
Hght,  Qor  of  motif  M,  no  inatructioaa  nor  wanuQga>  no  any  thing,  within 
the  appropriate  circumstances  of  their  being,  changes  the  result." 

**  llie  apostle,  using  language  as  all  other  men  use  it,  traces  the  nni- 
venal  depratity  ^  men  tolte^  mutattf  uiitJbm  motttxptieitiy  t^aflfaesi 
contrary  to  the  4nziinian  view,  that  it  is  not  nwi|^  to  cirQunMtancea.^-7- 
p.  14,  16. 

The  cause,  then,  that  men  sin,  lies  i?hoIIy  in  their  physi- 
cal  nature,  hot  at  all  in  the  moral  influence  under  which 
they  act ; — so  far  from  it,  that  no  modification  whatever  of 
that  influence  can  ever  possibly  raise  it  to  a  control  over 
their  nature,  or  produce  any  change  in  the  character  of 
their  actions. 

This  position,  howeirer,  is  manifestly  erroneous,  if  the 
doctrine  respecting  moral  suasion,  which  I  have  advanced, 
is  correct  If  motives  are  the  only  means  which  ever  influ- 
ence men  in  their  conduct,  it  follows  inevitably  that  if  na- 
ture is  the  cause  even'  instrumentally  of  their  acting  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  do,  it  must  produce  its  efiect  solely 
through  that  medram.  To  affirm  both  *  that  it  is  the  catise 
of  their  sinning,  and  that  its  influence  is  not  exerted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  t^nptationi  is,  in  so  many  words,  to 
affirm  that  it  produces  its  effect  as  a  niere  physical  cause. 
There  plainly  are  no  other  causes  but  such  as  are  either 
moral  or  physical,  nor  any  other  methods  of  producing 
effects  than  either  instrumentally  by  suasion,  or  directly  by 
force.  .      . 

Biit  It  IS  demonstrable  beyond  controversy  that  the  only 
medium  through  which  the  physical  constitution  can  exert 
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an  iadvence  over  tbe  coadoct  of  maBkiiid,  is  that  of  moral 
suasion.  The  only  mediam  through  which  it  can  prove 
the  canae  of  their  ainiiiog,  is  plakily  that  of  its  passions  or 
affections,— 4n  other  words,  its  snsceptiMIittes  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  But  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  they  exert  their  agency,  is  by  their  influence  as  mo- 
tives. Their  sole  method  of  procuring  their  gratification  is 
that  ef  making  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good.  Th^y  never  accomplish  their  indulgence  except  by 
rendering  it  a  matter  of  choice,  and^  of  course  never  render 
it  an  object  of  choice  except  by  the  motives  which  they 
present  It  is  aa  plain  that  the  deairas  of  the  hungry  man 
never  lead  him  to  eat  except  as  they  prompt  him  as  motivea 
to  the  choice  of  it,  as  it  is  that  he  never  eats  except  as  he 
chooses  the  indulgence;  and  as  plain^  therefore,  that  his 
nature  never  exerts  any  influence  over  his  conduct  except 
by  means  of  moral  suasion,  as  it  is  that  it  exercises  any  in- 
fluence over  it  at  aD. 

This  view  of  our  author  is  thus  daarly  disproved  by  all 
our  experience  on  the  subject,  is  in  obvious  contradiction 
to  his  main  doctrine  that  we  are  voluntary  in  all  our  trans- 
gressions,  and  involves  on  the  face  of  it  the  very  dogma 
which  he  has  formally  discarded,  that  our  ^nature  is  the 
physical  or  eflSicient  cause  of  our  sinning.^* 

The  position  itself  being  thns  erroneous,  the  arguments 
employed  for  its  siqiport  are,  of  course,  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. This  a  slight  consideration  of  them  will  render  sufli- 
ciently  apparent 

His  first  is  founded  on  the  passage  adopted  as  his  text, 
««  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  othera/' 
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Ue  reganb  Ibe  apoadd  as  employing  the  term  natore  to 
denote  the  physical  conatitntionf  and  as  uttering  the 
declaration  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  that  that 
coDstituticMi  is  ^  the  cause  of  all  sin.'*  He  is  thus  repre- 
sented as  affirming  that  ^  we  are  by  physical  constitution 
obnoxious  to  punishment  If  this  interpretation  is  just, 
the  passage  must  obviously  mean  either  that  we  are  de- 
serving of  punishment,  because  our  nature  is  such  as  it  is, 
or  else  that  we  become  deserving  <^  it  in  consequence  of 
possessing  such  a  nature.  To  ascribe  the  first  to  the  apos- 
tle is  to  represent  him  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical 
dqMravity  in  so  many  words.  To  adopt  the  latter  is  to  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  it  exerts  its 
agency  simply  as  a  physical  cause,  which  again  involves  us 
in  that  doctrine,  or  that  it  produces  its  efibct  solely  through 
the  medium  of  moral  suasion,  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
position  which  he  employs  the  passage  to  sustain.  In 
neither  of  these  senses,  then,  will  it  bear  the  interpretation 
ascribed  by  him  to  it  ;•— the  one  implying  the  doctrine  whioh 
he  disclaims,  the  other  contradicting  his  position  that  our 
nature  causes  our  sinning  in  some  other  way  than  through 
the  instrumentality  of  temptation. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  erroneous  to  interpret  the  term  na- 
ture as  denoting  the  physical  constitution.  It  is  obvipusly 
employed  figuratively  for  the  period  or  character  antece- 
dent to  regeneration.  The  apostle  had  stated  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  that  he  was  accustomed  daily  to  pray  that  God  would 
increase  their  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel, 
leading  them  to  more  enlarged  views  of  the  hope  to  which 
they  were  called,  and  of  the  riches  of  the  inheritance  to 
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which  they  were  destined,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Redeemer 
to  exalt  them  to  it»  poBsession ;  and  apparently  to  assist 
their  apprehension  of  these  subjects,  reminds  them  of 
what  God  had  already  done  in  converting  tfiem  from  the 
slavery  of  sin,  in  pardoning  their  transgressions,  and  ad^^ 
vttncing  them  to  the  privileges  of  children.  His  iangnage 
is  equivalent  to  the  following : — ^  We  were  lately  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  living  as  the  world  generally  does  in 
the  unrestrained  indolgenee  of  onr  passions,  and  exposed, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  while  continuing  in  that  course, 
to  divine  wrath,  as  all  the  impenitent  are.  But  such  are 
the  riches  of  God^s  mercy  toward  us,  that  he  has  of  his  own 
will  converted  us  from  that  rebellion,  rescued  us  from  con- 
demnation, and  exalted  us  to  the  enjoymeftts  of  the  members 
of  his  household.^* 

He  is  not,  then,  employed  here  in  assigning  the  cause  of 
an  sin,  nor  in  making  the  remotest  allusion  to  it,  but  is 
simply  in  illustration  of  the  ri<5hes  of  the  divine  mercy  to- 
ward them,  reminding  them  of  the  state  in  which  they  for- 
merly lived  of  rebellion  and  obnoxiousness  to  punishment, 
and  bow  God  had  spontaneously  interposed  and  raised 
them  from  that  moral  death  to  a  life  of  obedience  to  Christ, 
atid  exalted  them  from  condemnation  to  acceptance. 

He  founds  his  second  argument  on  the  fact  that  men  sin 
ftniveriaUy  antecedently  to  regeneration. 

^  The  flcriptures  in  11IAD7  fomiji  teacb  tbe  uoiTenftl  tinfttlneH  of 
mankiod  in  aU  the  apjpmpriate  oircomstaoces  of  their  being*''  '^  If 
then  the  absolute  uoiformity  of  an  event  proves  that  it  is  by  fuiittre»tfaen 
does  this  nniformity  of  human  sinfohiess  prove  that  man  is  depraved  by 
nature,"  p.  17,  18. 
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^Qt  t)m  miivemdity  m  obfioiudy  no  better  proof  tint  na- 
Hire  is  the  ca«0€t  of  it»  than  it  k  that  it  retoUs  from  temp- 
tation ;  a«  tbffoia  undoobliedly  as  gieat  a  simiiarity  in  the 
ki$id  of  Bioral  infliieace  exerted  oo  men  antecedently  to 
regeneration,  as  there  is.  in  eiiber  their  nature  or  their  ac- 
tions. The  temptations  which  assail  them  are  in  kind 
essentially  the  same,  addressed  to  their  anhnal  appetites 
and  the  aQections  exertused  by  them  toward  each  other, 
Jby  the  obgeets  surrounding  then)  adispted  to  afford  gratii- 
cation  to  their  susceptibilities  of  enjoyment.  They  vary, 
indeedi  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  in  intenseness, 
and  in  the  Gomhinatioos  in  which  they  assail  different  indi- 
viduals, but  not  more  than  those  individuals  vary  in  the 
peculiarities  of  their  conduct. 

But  beyond  this,  it  is  absolutely  demonstrable  that  it  is 
owiQg  wholly  to  the  circumstances  in  which  men  are  placed 
that  they  sin  as  they  do,  as  it  is  owing  entirely  to  those  cir- 
comstaiyces  that  the  susceptibilities  of  their  physical  consti- 
tution are  ever  brought  within  reach  of  development  and 
gratification.  Thus  it  is  owing  to  the  cireumstanees  in 
wfaioh  tie  mmd  is  placed — namely,  its  union  with  an  orga- 
nised body,  that  it  becomes  the  subject  of  any  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  which  that  is  the  instrument,  as  touch,  taste,  sight, 
r,  thirst,  pain ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
I  in  which  the  body  is  placed — namely,  its  rela- 
tions to  otfier  physical  objects — that  it  becomes  the  medium 
of  oonpsybg  to  the  mind  any  of  the  perceptions  derived 
frsm  the  external  universe.  And  being  thus  ultimately  m- 
debtel  ibr  the  very  existence  of  all  its  perceptions  to  the 
agency  on  it  of  objects  external  to  itself,  and  consequently 
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for  all  the  eicitement  of  ite  denreg  and  afEwtiOitt  wiiicb  ito 
perceptions  occasion,  it  is  as  obviously  indetHed  to  them 
fi>r  its  choosing  the  course  which  it  does  of  indulgnig  its 
affections.  Their  agency  being  the  sole  instrument  of 
calling  its  susceptibilities  into  exercise,  its  nature  must,  of 
course,  determine  the  nature  of  their  excitement,  and 
thence  the  choices  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  theur  indul- 
gence. It  is  not  more  obvious  that  the  soul  could  never 
exercise  its  affections  towards  the  objects  to  which  it  durects 
them  if  they  were  not  brought  within  the  range  of  its  per- 
ceptions, than  it  is  that  it  would  never  exert  them  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  does,  if  its  perceptions  of  them  were 
not  such  as  they  are. 

He  alleges  as  a  third  proof  of  his  position,  ^  that  the 
scriptures  teach  the  same  thing,  by  asserting  the  universal 
necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  *  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  Now  I  ask,  how  can  the  interposi- 
tion of  this  divine  agent  be  necessary  to  produce  holiness 
in  man,  if  light,  and  truth,  and  motives  will  do  it?'^  p.  18. 

This  argument,  however,  either  goes  against  the  position 
which  he  employs  it  to  sustain,  or  else  fcMrces  him  iqto  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity.  For  what  is  it  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  must  be  supposed  to  do  in  accompliaking  the 
work  of  regeneration ; — the  simple  production  of  a  change 
in  the  moral  influence  affecting  the  mind,  or  of  a  ehaqge  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  mind  itself?  Plainly  one 
or  the  other.  The  effect  on  the  agency  of  the  renewed 
must  be  brought  about  either  by  a  change  m  their  nature, 
or  in  the  causes  which  influence  that  nature.    If  the  flrrt, 
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tbea  At  change  is  inanifiBfitly  a  merely  physical  one,  and  con- 
mm  itt  the  i«movaI  from  the  conBlitution  of  a  physical  de- 
pffftvky*  But^  in  pitcfi  of  that  the  Spirit  is  employed  in 
aiikiply  changing  the  moral  influence  affecting  the  mind, 
that  iS|  in  bnngiiig  a4)etter  one  to  act  oo  it,  then  instead  of 
dtaproviog,  it  corroborates  the  position  I  am  advocating*  If 
aolbing  but  a  better  moral  influence  is  requisite  to  lead 
■wn  to  holineas,  it  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  reason  of  their 
not  exetcinng  it,  except  as  they  do,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
infiuettce  afiecting  them. 

As  a  fourth  proof  of  his  position  he  says :  «*  The  reason 
asngned  by  oor  Lard  for  the  necetraity  of  the  Spirit's  agency, 
isequally  dectsive,  *'  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.' '' 
Td  whiek  I  add,  **  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
apint  9^*>^tbe  nMnifest  raeaiuag  of  which  is  'simply,  that  it  is 
tb«  body  which  is  the  subject  of  the  natural  birth,  but  that 
that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  tbe  soul.  The  object,  ac- 
cordingly, of  our  Lord  in  uttering  it  was,  not  to  assign  the 
reaiott  of  the  neoesaity  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  but  to  correct 
Ibe  misapprehensioii  of  Nicodemus  that  his  language  im- 
plied that  the  h^dg  instead  of  the  soul  must  be  born  again, 
inordcr  to adoussion  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

He  ptesents  as  a  fifth  argumenli  an  alleged  '*  express  de- 
olaraiion''  by  tbe  scriptures  "  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  tmlfa 
and  motives ;  or  of  all  that  ia  called  morid  suasion.  Saith 
Ibe  aposUe, '  I  have  planted,  ApoUos  watered,  bat  God  gave 
the  idcftaae;  so  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
tbiiig,  nor  he  that  wafereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  in* 
crease.'  '^  p«  19. 

Bui  this*  like  a  former  argument,  goes  against  his  poai- 
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tioD,  or  else  involves  him  in  the  doclrine  of  physicatdepra-* 
vity.  For  if,  as  he  represents,  moral  suasion  from  its  naiure 
is  unadapted  and  incompetent  to  lead  men  to  hoKnesB, 
and  consequently  is  never  used  by  the  Divine  Spirit  as  the 
ihstrument  of  their  renovation,  the  reason  of  it  plunly 
is,  that  the  mind  is  destitute  of  a  capacity  for  obedience. 
Will  this  author  affirm  that  the  mind  possesses  a  capa- 
city which  even  God  can  never  lead  it  to  exercise  T  What 
is  a  capacity  which  cannot  be  made  to  be  exerted  ?  How 
ean  its  existence  be  proved  ?  But  if  he  cannot  deey  tho 
possibility  of  God^s  leading  the  mind  to  obedience  by  means 
of  moral  suasion,  then  he  plainly  cannot  infer  from  passages 
simply  stating  that  he  leads  it  to  obedience,  that  he  does 
not  do  it  through  that  instrumentality ;  and,  consequently, 
cannot  claim  that  the  reason  that  it  does  not  begin  to  obey 
earlier  than  it  does,  does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  temp- 
tations which  assail  it,  but  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  physical 
constitution. 

He  adds,  in  further  support  of  his  views,  ^  an  appeal  to 
human  consciousness^*  in  respect  to  the  supreme  love  of 
the  world  ;  but  his  argument  subverts  in  place  of  sustaiiniig 
his  position,  as  it  shows  that  it  is  through  the  medium  sim- 
ply  of  temptations,  addressed  by  the  world  to  our  susoepti- 
bilities  of  enjoyment  from'  its  objects,  that  we  are  led  to 
leek  happiness  from  them  supremely. 

**  What  then  are  they  conscious  of?  They  are  conscious 
that  in  all  sin  they  do  freely  and  voluntarily  set  their  hearts, 
their  supreme  affections,  on  the  world  rather  than  onG^d"*' 
— that  is,  love  the  world  supremely ;  and  *^  they  are  con* 
seiotts  that  this  supreme  love  of  the  world  is  the  fountain 
and  Boarce  of  all  their  other  sins.'*    What  other  sins  are 
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iMD  cooaciottt  of;  beside  all  sin  ?    ''  Tiiey  are  «lio  Qoa- 
seioiui  tfiai  they  aie  ied  to  set  their  hearts  on  the  world,  Iqr 
their  propensities  to  worldly  good  which  belong  to  their 
Mture/'    But  how  ?    Assuredly— by  his  own  showing — 
through  the  medinm  of  moral  suasion.    ^  They  know  this 
as  well  as  they  know  whff  they  eat,  when  they  are  hiin^ 
giy,  or  drink  when  they  ale  thirsty."    What  then  is  the 
reason  that  they  eat  when  hungry  1    Plainly  not  simply 
that  they  have  that  sensation.    The  inducement  to  eat  is 
presented  by  the  perception  that  food  is  adapted  to  afford 
relief  and  gratification.    Were  it  not  for  the  knowledge 
of  that  fact,  their  hunger  would  never  lead  them  to  eat. 
**  A  man  dbose  the  world  as  his  chief  good,  fix  his  whole 
heart  on  it  as  if  God  were  unworthy  of  a  thought,  and  not 
know  why  he  does  so  7    He  knows  he  does  so  for  the  good 
there  is  in  it;  for  lAe  gratification  of  those  natural  propen- 
sities for  this  inferior  good  which  he  ought  to  govern." — 
That  is,  in  so  many  words,  he  is  conscious  that  in  all  this 
he  acts  under  the  influence  of  motives^  and  that  it  is  the 
temptation  presented  by  the  world  that  leads  him  to  sin, 
and  not  his  nature  in  contradistmction  from  that 

His  last  argument,  on  the  subject,  is  an  ^^  appeal  to  facts," 
— to  ^  the  moral  history  of  man  since  the  first  apostacy," — 
exhibiting  the  inadequacy  of  '^  means  to  restrain  him  from 
the  greatest  sins."  p.  20. 

But  this  is  the  same,  in  principle,  with  the  former  argu- 
ment fi'om  the  universality  of  sin.  If  the  fact,  that  aU  sin 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  owing  to  their  nature,  any  more 
than  it  does  that  it  arises  from  the  moral  influence  which 
assails  them,  neither  will  the  enormity  of  the  sins  which  they 
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VODrtrale  the  truth  of  the  other  positton.  B6ikkt,'the 
peculiarly  eaormous  §iii8  which  men  commit,  are  ob^iooiiy 
to  be  accounted  for  by  peculiar  temptations,  as  muoh  m 
any  others.  Great  crimes  are  the  result  of  great  templa» 
tiooB.  The  reaaeas,  for  example,  of  the  early  penecutioBB 
«r  religion  are  to  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  vie^ra  of  its  per- 
seeiiters ;  and  the  reasons  that  similar  persecutmis  are  not 
now  prevalent,  are  found  in  the  diflbrent  viewa  wUch  are 
entertained,  and  not  in  any  difference  between  the  physi* 
eal  constitutions  of  ancient  Roman  pagans  and  modeni 
Aonan  catholics. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  which  he  employs  to  sustain 
his  position.  But  he  has  not  only  failed  in  these  eferta  for 
its  establishment,  but  has  furnished  materials  for  its  subvert 
sion  in  the  very  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  chief  peeu* 
liarity  of  his  discourse,  that  all  the  sin  of  man  hes  in  bis 
choices.  For  his  sins  being  always  thus  the  objects  of  his 
choice,  and  the  reason  of  his  choosing  them  heing^-^«s>Sf^ 
wards  has  shown  and  as  accords  with  every  one^s  consciiMUh 
ness — that  he  regards  them  as  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
that  is,  that  the  motives  which  urge  him  to  the  choice  of 
them  are  stronger  than  those  which  excite  him  to  any  other 
choice, — ^it  is  clear  beyond  controversy  that  tibe  reason  of 
his  sinning  as  he  does,  lies  in  the  moral  influence  which 
tempts  him  to  it,  and  not  in  his  physical  constitution  in  con- 
tradistinction from  that. 

The  truth  on  this  subject  is  manifestly  simply  this :  it  is 
owing  to  his  nature's  being  what  it  is  that  man  is  a  moNd 
agent  merely ;  not  that  he  is  a  sinful  or  a  holy  one.    It 
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«WPly  W&Iifiei  him  to  ci^rt  voluntary  actiow,  bol  lays  ao 
foipgjjiitifgft  Qf  a  ^rtainly  or  probahUity  what  thla  moral 
character  of  the  actions  is  to  be  which  he  wU  axoft.  That 
ift  d^acmio^d  solely  by  the  moral  influeaoe  which  aiects 
him. 

IL  He  hb«  fellen  into  a  simUv  enror  in  repreaenlmg,  that 
no  laoral  iaAoeaoe  can  be  adequate  to  prevoDt  men  ftom 
sifiaing. 

**  So  of  mankind,  cbaoge  their  circumstances  as  yoa  maj ;  plaoe 
them  wbere  yon  will  within  the  limits  of  their  being ;  do  what  yon  will 
to  p7ereBt  the  oooaeqoence,  yon  have  one  uniform  result,  entire  moral 
depraTity.  No  change  of  coBdition«  no  inereaae  of  Ugbt  nor  of  OMUf  ea^jm 
instructions  nor  warnings,  no  any  thing,  within  the  appropriate  circum- 
stances of  their  being,  changes  the  result.  Unless  there  be  some  interpo- 
•ition,  which  is  not  inclvded  in  these  c^rowBstAoees,  unless  something  be 
done  which  is  aboTe  i^itare,  Uie  case  ia  hopeless.  ?]i^e  a  hmpwi  being 
any  where  within  the  appropriate  limits  and  scenes  of  his  nnmortai 
existence,  and  such  is  his  nature,  that  he  will  be  a  depraved  sinner.**— 
p.  14. 

This  position  follows,  indeed,  as  a  natural  result  from  the 
other;  for  if  the  reason  that  men  sin  does  not  lie  at  al)  in 
the  temptations  which  assail  them,  but  wholly  in  their  na- 
ture, it  is  apparent  that  no  diminution  of  that  temptation, 
nor  any  modification  of  the  moral  influence  exerted  on 
them,  can  change  the  charaeteri  of  their  conduct. 

It  is,  however,  an  extraordinary  position  to  be  advanced 
in  connexion  with  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  discourse,  that 
men  are  voluntary  in  all  for  which  they  are  guilty.  While 
it  is  held  that  they  choose  and  refuse  in  all  their  sinfiil 
agency,  it  is  surely  a  singular  step  to  affirm  that  still  they 
are  neither  determined  nor  influenced  at  all  in  their  choices 
by  the  views  which  they  entertain  of  the  objects  of  their 
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preference  and  rejection ;  and  that  no  potiible  modifica- 
tion of  their  Tiews  can  produce  any  change  in  the  character 
of  their  conduct? 

This  18  open  to  essentially  the  same  objectiomj  u  those 
by  which  the  former  proposition  is  embarrassed. 

It  implies,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that  the 
cause  that  men  sin  is  wholly  physical  in  its  character,  inas- 
much as  moral  means  have  no  adaptation  to  overcome  or 
counteract  it;  and,  consequently,  that  they  are  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  obedience ;  or  else  involves  the  absurd 
position  that  men  are  endowed  with  a  capacity  which  no 
means  to  be  found  in  the  universe  are  adequate  to  bring 
into  exercise,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  therefore  there 
plainly  can  be  no  evidence. 

It  involves  a  denial  that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  the  mind 
by  the  instrumentality  of  moral  means;  and,  consequently* 
impUes  that  regeneration  is  a  change  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution ;  and  of  course,  therefore,  proceeds  on  an  assump- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

It  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  numerous  passages 
of  the  sacred  volume  which  represent  the  manner  in  which 
we  act,  as  resulting  from  the  moral  influence  to  which  we 
are  exposed.  The  petition,  ^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil,^^  plainly  proceeds  on  the  ground 
that  to  be  exempted  from  temptation,  is  to  be  prevented 
from  transgression ;  as  does  the  apostolic  assurance,  '^  there 
hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to 
man,  and  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but  will  with  the  tempta- 
tion also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear 
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it^'  A  stiH'inore  striking  passage  is  that  of  James  i.  12-18. 
qaoted  in  the  discourse,  the  meaning  of  which  obviously  is 
summarily  this.  '^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  tempta- 
tioiL  But  let  no  one  infer  from  the  fact  that  temptation  is 
permitted  to  overtake  him,  that  God  is  desirous  or  billing 
that  be  should  yield  to  it.  God  has  no  such  desire.  It  is 
man,  not  God,  who  cherishes  temptation  and  delights  in 
sin.  Beware  that  no  error  is  committed  here.  All  the  gifts 
which  come  down  from  God  are  invariably  good,  and  per- 
fectly so.  In  place  of  being  our  tempter,  he  has  of  his 
sovereign  mercy,  ^^  with  the  word  of  truth,^^  counteracted 
our  temptations  and  brought  us  to  obey  his  will.^* 

It  were  easy,  by  tracing  the  relations  of  this  position  to 
other  truths  of  the  gospel,  to  add  many  other  evidences  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  embarrassed,  but  these  furnish 
a  sufficient  iUustration  of  its  erroneousness. 

III.  He  has  involved  himself  in  the  same  error  in  repre- 
senting, that  a  disposition  or  bias  to  sin  exists  in  the  nature 
of  man,  antecedently  to  the  commencement  of  his  agency, 
and  H  the  cause  of  all  his  sinful  actions. 

"  There  is  ao  obvious  distinction  between  a  duponium  or  tendenejr 
to  sin  which  is  prior  to  all  sin,  and  a  sinful  disposition.  I  am  not  saying 
then  that  there  is  not  what  with  entire  propriety  may  be  called  a  dispo- 
sitioD)  or  tendency  to  sin,  which  is  the  caute  of  aHiin;  nor  that  there  is 
not,  as  a  comequence  of  this  disposition  or  tendency,  what  with  eqiul 
propriety,  may  be  called  a  tinful  disposition,  which  is  the  true  cause  of 
ail  Mer  sin,  itself  excepted.^  p.  7. 

According  to  this  representation,  then,  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  what  moral  in- 
fluence may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  constitutes  a  certainty 
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that  k  will  Bin  in  all  ks  agency.  But  iImb  id  pitiiily  tlm 
doctiiae  of  pbysical  depraTily.  Aa  this  dbponttoo  10  the 
cause  of  all  sin,  and  of  oourtef  therefore,  exists  before  1^ 
commencement  of  moral  agency,  it  is  manifestly  an  attri- 
bute  of  the  physical  constitution.  And  as  its  aocompUshing 
that  efiect  does  not  depend  at  all  00  the  nature  of  the  mo* 
lives  which  affect  the  mind,  it  must  obviously  produce  it« 
either  directly  by  its  own  efficiency  as  a  physical  cause,  or 
indirectly  by  incapacitating  the  mind  to  exert  any  other 
qpeoies  of  actions. 

IV.  He  is  equally  at  fault  in  representing  it  as  the  doc« 
trine  generally  of  ^e  <Nrthodox,  that  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the 
mind  pertain  exclusively  to  its  voluntary  actions,,  and  in 
tlaimiog  that  to  be  the  doctrine  taught  by  Oalvin  and 
Edwards. 

That  is  most  assuredly  the  doctrine  of  the  scriptures,  but 
as  certainly  neither  is  nor  ever  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
clergy  and  church  generally,  since  the  reformation.  So  far 
is  that  from  having  been  the  fact,  that  not  a  single  Calvinis- 
tic  writer,  in  our  language,  of  eminences-sunless  v^iyreoesit 
— has,  so  far  as  I  know,  formally  and  distinctly  taught,  that 
Mn  is  attributable  to  actions  only,  in  distinction  from  fea- 
ture, and  avoiding  the  errors  of  the  opposite  scheme,  exhi- 
bited a  system  consistent  with  that  doctrine.  Innumerable 
passages  may,  indeed,  be  found  in  all  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  exhibiting  views  which  involve  this  doctrine^  but 
no  formal  and  consistent  inculcation  of  it,  accompanied 
with  an  exhibition  and  r^ection  of  the  enrois  of  the  system 
to  which  it  stands  opposed.  In  place  of  this,  the  mode 
universally  in  which  Caivinists  have  accounted  £»  the 
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mind's  exerting  the  sinful  actibns  whicb  it  does,  is  by  a 
depravity  of  its  nature. 

Thus  Edwards,  for  example,  was  so  far  from  teaching 
or  believing  that  sin  pertains  to  voluntary  actions  only,  that 
he  wrote  a  volume  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving — 
from  the  fact  that  men  exert  sinful  actions — ^that  their  na- 
tare  iisdf  is  also  depraved  with  a  moral  depravity  antece- 
dently to  and  independently  of  their  agency  ;  and  formally 
affirmed  that  their  nature  must  be  created  with  a  moral  dis- 
position, in  «<«e(/*  either  right  or  wrong  in  the  highest  sense, 
antecedently  to  volition,  reflection,  or  thought,  and  wholly 
independently  of  them.  That  the  nature  of  man  [is  thus 
depraved,  was  the  doctrine  also  of  all  the  reformers,  and 
has  been  of  all  the  Calvinistic  churches  to  the  present  day« 
Such  is  now,  or  was  very  recently,  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
body  of  those  with  whom  this  gentleman  is  immediately 
surrounded,  and  of  the  clergy  generally  in  this  country. 
Witness  the  outcry  that  has  been  raised  even  at  his  very 
partial  inculcation  of  the  doctrine,  mingled,  as  he  has  it, 
with  that  of  physical  depravity ;  and  this,  long  after  it  had 
been  held  and  consistently  and  perspicuously  taught  by 
several  others.  Witness  the  severe  denunciation  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  first  number  of  this  work 
was  generally  received  by  the  clergy.  Witness  the  formal 
attempt  of  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate  to  over* 
throw  the  doctrine,  and  fix  on  it  the  stigma  of  heresy,  and 
the  affecting  regrets  which  he  utters  at  the  threatened 
abandonment  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

The  orthodox  have,  indeed, — ^most  inconsistently  to  be 
sure  with  their  theoretical  system — ^held  ai\d  taught  verv 
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perspicuously  and  prominently  a  great  variety  of  views 
which  directly  involve  this  doctrine ;  and  this  is  the  ground 
on  which  the  sanction  virtually  of  their  authority  should 
have  been  claimed,  and  is  the  only  ground  on  which  such 
a  claim  can  with  any  propriety  be  advanced. 

Thus  Edwards,  notwithstanding  his  theory  respecting 
concreated  dispositions  and  the  depravity  of  nature,  held 
and  taught  with  his  fiiccustomed  perspicuity  and  energy, 
that  men  are  moral  agents,  that  they  are  blameable  for 
their  violations  of  the  divine  law,  and  are  under  obligation 
to  reform  and  yield  obedience  to  the  gospel,  and  proceeded 
in  all  his  addresses  to  their  consciences  and  affections,  pre- 
cisely as  though  motives  were  the  only  instruments  of  influ- 
encing their  conduct;  and  as  though  no  physical  disqualifi- 
cation for  obedience — such  as  his  theory  represents—^ 
pertained  to  their  constitutions  ^o  exculpate  them  from 
blame.  But  this  does  not  constitute  any  proof  that  he  did 
not  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  to- 
tally subversive  as  it  is  of  all  these  truths ;  and  no  one  can, 
with  any  propriety,  allege  it  as  such  proof.  As  well  mi^ht 
it  be  alleged  as  proof  that  he  did  not  teach  nor  hold  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  with  which  it  is  equally  incompati- 
ble. As  well  might  the  fact  that  Emmons  teaches  that  men 
are  moral  agents,  be  adduced  as  proof  that  he  does  not  re- 
present God  as  creating  their  actions.  As  well,  in  shorty 
might  it  be  assumed  at  once,  that  no  man  can  hold  opinions 
inconsistent  with  each  other. 

In  like  manner  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Advocate  be- 
lieves and  teaches  a  great  variety  of  truths  according  with 
and  involving  this  doctrine,  and  totally  contradicting  his 
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theory  respecting  human  depravity.  Bat  no  one  in  rte 
senses  will  think  of  attempting^  directly  in  tbd  tdeth)«f  "hiB 
assertioiJiSy  to  prove  by  this  fact  that  he  does  iiol>hd*d«^^ 
teach  that  theory .?  Whiie^  therefore;  it  neither  hii  Jior^our 
be  denied,  that  the  ortbodoix  have  universally'  indM  (UstiiiGtig^ 
held  and  prooiijiently  inculcated  agrealDmltitud^lof'tratHs 
most  clearly  involving  this  doctrine:;  it  is. still »eqiMJly  ■Jani^'^ 
fest  that  in  their  theoretical  view's  on  the  BiAure  and  origiiir 
of  sin,  of  regeneration,  and  many  other  topics,  thejr  hate 
totally  overlooked  and  formally  denied  it ;  and  taught,  in 
contradistinction  from  it,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  sinfiil  as 
well  as  his  conduct,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  exerting 
sinful  actions. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  matter  of  much  satisfaction  that  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  has  given  publicity  to  his  views  on  this  funda- 
mental subject  of  theology.  Though  still  involved,  in  my 
apprehension,  in  some  inaccuracies  which  I  have  thought  it 
not  unimportant  to  point  out,  he  has  thus  become  the 
avowed  inculcator  of  the  great  scriptural  doctrine,  so  essen- 
tial to  be  held  and  taught  with  distinctness  and  energy, 
but  which  has  been  for  so  many  ages  lost  sight  of  or  dis- 
carded— that  sin  is  an  attribute  of  voluntary  actions  only : 
a  doctrine  most  indubitably  true,  and  certain  ultimately  to 
prevail  and  prove  eminently  fruitful  of  the  blessings  of  which 
truth  is  customarily  productive ;  while  the  errors  with  which 
unhappily,  in  his  exhibition  of  it,  it  is  still  embarrassed  will 
exert,  it  is  hoped,  but  a  far  inferior  influence,  and  speedily 
pass  away. 

As  it  respects  the  zealous  imputations  of  error  and  apos- 
tacy,  with  which  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  have  thought 
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proper  to  assail  its  friends,  they  are  not — ^to  such  as  are 
satisfied  of  the  justness  of  their  views  and  conscious  of  a 
capacity  to  vindicate  them — adapted  to  awaken  any  very 
serious  alarm.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  indulge  in  appre- 
hensions at  their  assaults,  when  they  shall  hare  become 
able  to  allege  any  arguments  against  the  system,  of  any  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy  and  force,  or  to  extricate  their  own 
dieory  fix>m  the  abysses  of  error,  contradiction,  and  absur- 
dity, which  are  its  native  element. 
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It  is  the  author's  intention  to  publish  this  work  hereafter 
semi-annually,  in  November  and  May;  in  numbers  of  75  or 
100  pages  each :  Four  numbers  will  constitute  a  volume. 
It  will  be  devoted  chiefly,  as  heretofore,  to  discussion  on  the 
doctrines  of  religion.  A  greater  varie^,  however,  will  be 
introduced  in  topics  of  that  kind  ;  and  reviews  occasionally 
oflfered  of  interesting  theological  works,  and  notices  of 
important  ecclesiastical  events. 


DR.  DWIGHT'S 
VIEWS  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  SIN. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Number  of  this  work, 
several  disquisitions  on  some  of  the  subjects  of  which  I 
have  heretofore  treated,  have  made  their  appearance,  which 
merit  some  attention. 

The  first  which  I  shall  notice,  is  ''  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Sin  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Dwight's  Theology,  by 
Clericus,"— from  the  pen,  as  is  too  publicly  known  to  leave 
any  reserve  in  regard  to  its  origin  necessary,  of  the  author 
of  the  discussion  in  the  Christian  Spectator  respecting 
**  Edwards's  views  of  Original  Sin,"  and  of  the  Concio  ad 
Clerum  to  which  he  refers, — the  object  of  which  is  to 
vindicate  that  eminent  theologian  from  the  charge  of  having 
taught  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 

I  shall  first  briefly  exhibit  Dr.  Dwight's  views  of  the 
depravity  of  man,  and  then  notice  this  gentleman's  state- 
ments and  arguments  respecting  them.  The  question  to  be 
determmed,  as  stated  by  Clericus  himself  is,  whether  Dr. 
D.  <'  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  sinful  or  corrupt  nature, 
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which  is  prior  to  and  distinct  from  all  action.''  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  passages,  from  which  the  reader  is 
to  form  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

**  Since  our  first  parents  were  entirely  holy,  how  could  they  be- 
come sinful  ? 

"  This  question  in  its  simple  and  proper  form  is  no  other  than  this. 
How  can  a  holy  being  become  sinful  ?  or,  How  can  a  holy  being 
transgress  the  law  of  God  ?  This  question,  to  which,  perhaps,  no 
satisfactory  philosophical  answer  can  be  given,  has  been  unnecessa- 
rily embarrassed  by  the  modes  in  which  answers  to  it  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  language  often  adopted  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
abstract ;  and  being  supposed  to  have  meaning  when  it  bad  none,  and 
to  convey  ideas  which  it  did  not  contain,  has  served  only  to  bewilder, 
when  it  was  intended  to  instruct. 

*'  The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been,  to  seek  for  some  cause  in  the  nature  of  man,  styled  a 
principle  of  acliony  to  which  this  effect  might  be  fair]y  attributed. 
As  the  principles  of  moral  action  in  Adam  must  have  been  holy,  and 
could  in  no  degree  have  been  sinful,  it  is  inquired,  How  eovUd  a  holy 
principle  be  the  cause  of  nnftU  action  ? 

"  It  will  be  obvious  to  a  careful  examiner,  that  in  this  inquiry  the 
word  principle  is  intended  to  denote  a  fixed  unchangeable  cause, 
productive  only  of  effects  of  the  same  moral  nature,  and  is  supposed 
to  exist  and  to  operate  during  the  interval  of  transgression.  On 
thb  foundation  the  inquiry  is  made;  and  if  the  foundation  be  solid 
and  just,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  answered ;  because  in  the  actual  case, 
viz.  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  there  was  no  other  principle  of  ac- 
tion beside  a  holy  principle. 

*'  But  in  this  scheme  of  thought  there  is  a  plain  and  important  fal- 
lacy ;  not  improbably  originated  and  certainly  established  by  the  use 
of  the  word  principle.  I  do  not  deny ;  on  the  contrary  I  readily 
admit,  that  there  ie  a  €aute  €f  moral  action  in  intelligent  beings,  fre- 
quently indicated  by  the  words  principle,  affections,  habits,  nature, 
tendency,  propensity,  and  several  others.  In  this  case,  however,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  these  terms 
indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its  ex- 
istence is  proved  by  its  effects.    There  is,  as  every  man  who  does 
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not  embrace  the  doctrine  of  caaaa],  or  contingent  eauMence,  mutt 
admits  a  reamm^  why  one  heit^  is  holy  and  another  rinful ;  or  v>hy  the 
eame  being  ii  holy  at  one  tinuj  and  emful  at  another y  na  truly  as  that 
there  is  a  reason  why  he  exiete^  There  is  elao  a  reason  why  a  being  ie 
ai  some  OmeM  more  strongly  inclined  to  the  practice  of  sin  or  holiness^ 
than  at  others.  Oar  judgment  respecting  moral  beings  is  cnstoma* 
riljr  formed  in  accordance  with  these  truths.  We  speak  of  human 
nature  ai  sin/ul^  intending,  not  the  actual  commission  ^  «m,  but  a 
general  eharacterislic  of  ma»h  under  the  is^uence  of  which  he  hoe 
committed  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and  prone  to  commit 
others.  With  the  saime  meaning  in  our  minds  we  use  the  phrases, 
sutful  propensity t  eormpt  hearty  d^ramed  mind  ;  and  the  contrary  onesy 
holy  or  virtuous  disposition j  moral  rectitude,  holiness  of  character^  and 
many  others  of  the  like  import.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phra- 
seology, we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinable 
and  unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  will  either  usually  or 
uniformly  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another  of  sinful  ones. 
We  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  any  one,  or  any  number  of  the  voli- 
tions of  the  man  whom  we  characterise,  has  been  or  will  be  holy ; 
nor  do  we  indeed  design  to  rtfer  immediately  to  actual  volitions  at  all. 
Instead  of  this  we  mean  to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  generally  exist- 
ingt  out  of  wUxh  holy  volitions  may  in  one  case  be  fairly  expected  to 
arise,  and  sinful  ones  in  another ;  such  a  state  as  that  if  it  were  to 
be  changed,  and  the  existrng  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become 
the  same  with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth 
be  sinful ;  and  vice  versa.  This  state  is  Iht  cause  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  a  cause  the  existence  of  which  must  he  admitted^  unless  we 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect  casualty  that  any  volition  is  sinful 
rather  than  holy.  This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures  under  the  name  of  the  heart ;  as  when  it  is  said,  Hie  heart 
is  deceitful  obove  all  things  and  desperately  wicked.  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  tUs  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its  effecto.  From  these, 
however,  we  learn  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  nor  so  unchangeable,  as  to 
incline  the  mind  in  which  it  exists  so  strongly  to  holiness,  as  to  pre- 
vent it  absolutely  from  sinning ;  nor  so  strongly  to  sin,  as  to  prevent 
it  absolutely  from  acting  in  a  holy  manner.  Both  revelation  ^and 
ftcts,  the  only  sources  from  which  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  th* 
subject,  place  this  truth  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.    Beings  who 
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Iiave  sioiied,  have  afterwuds  become  holy,  and  beingB  who  have 
been  holy,  have  afterwards  aiimed :  and  nothing  more  seems  neces* 
sarjr  to  explain  this  subject  to  us  sufficiently,  than  barely  to  suppose, 
what  we  cannot  avoid  supposing,  that  a  temptation  actually  pre* 
sented  to  the  mind,  is  disproportioned  in  its  power  to  the  inclination 
of  that  mind  toward  resistance." 

*  There  are  certain  characteristics  of  human  nature,  which,  con- 
sidered by  themselves,  are  innocent.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the 
fear  of  suffering,  and  the  desire  of  happiness.  All  these  are  insepa- 
rable not  only  from  the  rational,  but  also  from  the  animal  nature  as 
existing  in  this  world,  and  accompany  the  christian  through  every 
degree  of  holiness  which  he  attains*  as  truly  as  the  sinner." 

**  Some  of  the  natural  human  characteristics  are  amiable.  Such 
are  natural  affection ;  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  disposition  in 
children,  often  found  also  in  persons  of  adult  years ;  compassion ; 
generosity ;  and  what  is  sometimes  called  natural  conscientiousness." 

**  T^hete  and  att  oihw  qualUies  tf  the  mind  are  howeter  mean»  either  tf 
wriiie  or  ain^  according  to  the  nature  of  that  controlUng  duponOon  or 
energy  which  constUutea  the  moral  character. 

''  By  this  disposition  or  energy  I  intend  thattmknowneaiue  whence 
it  arises,  that  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  either  sinful  or  virtuous. 
On  this  energy  depends  the  moral  nature  of  all  actions,  and  the  mo- 
ral character  of  every  mind.  This  character  and  these  actions  are 
variously  and  extensively  modified  by  the  attributes  above  mentioned. 
But  the  moral  nature  is  not  changed.  So  far  as  they  have  a  prevail- 
ing influence,  a  sinful  disposition  is  checked  and  prevented  from  ope- 
rating in  the  worst  manner  and  degree.  Under  the  prevalence  of  a 
sinful  disposition  these  attributes  are  partly  extinguished,  and  partly 
converted  into  instruments  of  sin.  In  a  virtuous  mind,  they  all  be- 
come means  of  virtue,  and  increase  the  energy  of  such  a  mind." 

**  I  shall  only  add  that  a  came  <^  human  depramty  is  here  alleged, 
of  which  all  the  characteristics  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of 
this  discourse,  may  be  truly  predicated,  viz.  the  eorrup^on  of  that  en^ 
orgy  of  the  mind  whence  volitione  Jtow,  and  which  I  have  heretofore 
asserted  to  be  the  eeaJt  cf  moral  character  in  rational  beings.  This 
cause' must  be  acknowledged  to  be  universal ;  to  be  every  where  the 
same ;  and  not  to  have  always  existed.  It  must  also  be  conceded 
that  it  began  to  exist,  according  to  the  scriptures,  as  early  as  the 
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effseU  whiohJiave  given  bii^h  to  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
corruption  of  mankind."    Theology,  Vol.  I.  410,  411,  462,  488. 

His  cbaracteristic  perspicuity  in  these  statements  and 
reasonings,  leaves  no  room  for  reasonable  question  respect- 
ing bis  meaning. 

1.  He  teaches  something  more  in  them,  than  the  simple 
fact  that  man  exerts  sinful  actions.  His  professed  object  is, 
not  to  demonstrate,  but  to  account  for  their  existence, — to 
ascertain  and  point  out  the  cause  of  their  being  exerted  in 
place  of  obedient  ones. 

2.  He  teaches  most  explicitly  that  the  cause  of  the  mind's 
exerting  the  kind  of  moral  actions  which  it  does — ^whether 
good  or  evil, — ^lies  in  its  own  physical  nature. 

His  language  is — '^  I  do  not  deny ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
readily  admit,  that  there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  intelli- 
gent  i^ff|gy,  frequently  indicated  by  the  words  principle,  ten- 
dency, propensity,  and  several  others ;"  and  this  cause  he  re- 
presents as  being  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  *'  We  speak 
of  human  fio^tfreasm/tft,  intendingno^  the  actual  commission 
of  sinj  but  a  general  characteristic  of  man^  under  (he  influx 
ence  of  which  he  has  committed  sins,  heretofore,  and  is  pre^ 
pared  and  prone  to  commit  others.  With  the  same  mean- 
ing in  our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases  sinful  propensity^ 
corrupt  hearty  depraved  mind  ;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy 
or  virtwms  disposition^  tfc.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of 
phraseology,  we  mean  to  indicate  a  state  of  mtW  generally 
existing,  out  of  uhich^  holy  volitions  may  in  one  case  be 
fairly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones  in  another;  such  a 
staiCf  as  that  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the  existing* 
stale  of  a  holy  mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that  of 
a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions  would  thenceforth  be  sinfid. 
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This  state  is  theeanse  which  I  have  mentioned ;  acanse 
the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  a  perfect  casualty  that  any  volition  is  sinful 
rather  than  holy."  ''  By  this  disposition  or  energy,  I  in- 
tend that  unknown  cause,  whence  it  arises  that  the  actions 
of  the  mind  are  either  sinfid  or  holy.  On  this  energy  de- 
pends the  moral  nature  of  aU  actionsj  and  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  every  mind.** 

What  language  could  possibly  have  been  employed  more 
explicitly  to  state,  first,  that  there  is  a  cause  that  the  mind 
exerts  sinful  actions  in  place  of  holy  ones ;  next,  that  that 
cause  lies  wholly  in  its  own  physical  nature  ;  and  finally, 
that  there  is  no  medium  between  adopting  this  theory,  and 
embracing  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  cause  whatever  that 
the  mind  exerts  such  actions  as  it  does  instead  of  others  ? 

3.  He  represents  this  cause  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
aUrHmte  of  the  mind,  wholly  different  firom  all  Its  other 
constitutional  qualities. 

«(  We  speak  of  human  natwrt  as  ainful,  intending  a  general  cAo- 
racUrMc  of  man,  under  ike  wfluenee  of  which  he  has  committed  sins 
heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and  prone  to  commit  others." 

*'  There  are  certain  ckaracteritlice  of  human  nature^  which  consi- 
dered by  themselves,  are  innocent.  Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  fear 
of  suffering,  and  the  desire  of  happiness." 

*^  Some  of  the  natural  human  characterUtice  are  amiable.  Sach  are 
natural  affection,  compassion,  generosity ,modesty,conscientiousne8s." 

^  These  and  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  are  however  means, 
either  o^  virtue  or  sin,  according  to  the  nahire  of  that  eonirolling  die* 
poeiHon  or  energy  which  constitutes  the  moral  character." 

No  room  is  left  in  these  and  the  passages  previously 
quoted,  for  rational  dispute  respecting  this  point.  This 
characteristic  of  human  nature^  is  not  an  act^  but  an  energy 
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of  the  mind ;  not  an  effect^  or  stale  rendiingfrom  iU  other 
aUributes^hvXa power  *' controlling**  aUits  ^^oOier  qualir 
tieSf**  and  rendering  them  either  the  means  of  virtue  or  sin, 
according  to  its  own  '*  nature  ^*[  not  a  volition  or  series  of 
volitions,  but  the  came  from  which  alone  they  derive  their 
moral  character. 

4.  He  regarded  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  attribute 
as  entirely  unknown. 

He  not  only  pronounces  it  to  be  ^^  undcfinable"  and 
<*  wholly  unknown,"  but  also  ^'  unintelligible,"-r-literally 
incomprehensible  and  inaccessible  to  our  knowledge ;  and 
this  consideration,  as  well  as  those  before  adverted  to,  is 
completely  demonstrative  of  the  fact,  that  he  i%garded  it  as 
an  attribute  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  not  in  any 
sense  an  effect,  result,  or  operation  of  that  constitution. 

5.  The  error  which  he  imputes  to  those  who  use  the  word 
principle  in  their  inquiries  on  this  subject  is,  not  as  Clericns 
represents,  that  they  teach  that  a  cause  exists  in  the  physi- 
cal constitution  of  the  mind,  which  determines  the  moral 
nature  of  all  its  actions  ;  but  that  in  their  statements  and 
reasonings  respecting  it,  they  represent  it  as  <<  ajhxd  wur 
changeaUe  cauieJ* 

6.  He  exhibits  this  principle,  disposition,  or  energy,  as 
possessing  the  same  moral  character,  as  the  volitions  which 
flow  from  it. 

He  denominates  it  sinful  or  holy,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  actions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  represents  it  as 
constituting  the ''moral  character."  The  ''holy  disposition," 
or  "  relish  for  spiritual  good,"  he  says,  "  is  the  charac- 
teristical  distinction  of  holy  beings,  their  essential  cha- 
racteristic, without  which  they  would  cease  to  be  holy ;  the 
want  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  primary  characteristic  of 
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smfal  beings."  The  '<  change  of  heart  is  a  relish  for  spi- 
ritual objects  communicated  to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  <<  is  ibe  commencement  of  hduiess  in  the  mind." 

To  this  position  Clericus  himself  must  of  course  fully  assent, 
as  he  has  made  it  the  object  of  his  disquisition,  to  show,  that 
the  terms  in  question  are  employed  to  denote  mere  vobat- 
iary  acUons^  in  place  of  physical  attributes ;  and  expressly 
ascribes  to  them  the  same  moral  character,  as  to  the  subor- 
dinate volitions  to  which,  according  to  his  scheme,  they 
give  birth.  However  therefore  he  may  differ  in  other  points 
in  respect  to  Dr.  Dwight's  theory,  he  cannot,  without  aban- 
doning his  whole  argument,  deny  that  Dr.  D.  attributes  to 
this  unknown  cause,  tl^e  same  moral  character,  as  to  the 
actions  of  which  it  is  the  source. 

7.  The  truth  of  all  these  positions  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  he  represents  the  views  which  he 
meant  to  convey,  to  be  precisely  those  which  were  commonly 
held  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception  before  noticed  res- 
pecting the  changeableness  of  the  disposition. 

That  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  was  then,  and 
is  still,  generally  held,  not  a  solitary  individual,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  yet  thought  proper  to  deny,  except  the  author  of 
the  Inquiry  under  consideration,  and  of  an  editorial  article 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Cliristian  Spectator,  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  subject ;  and  the  reluctant  admission 
has  finally  been  wrung  even  from  this  gentleman,  that  there 
are  individuals  who  hold  that  doctrine,  a&d  the  undisguised 
confession  fi*om  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally held.     Thus  this  latter  gentleman  says, 

*'  There  are  many  who  have  a  confused  idea,  that  there  must  be  in 
man  a  distinct  and  specific  tendency  to  nn,  previous  to  all  acts  of 
choice :  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  food,  to  drink,  and  to  the  pursuit 
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of  happinesft.  This  they  ffonflider  bs  a  part  of  man's  Mfure,  like  the 
GQiMtitutkiiHd  propeoaitiefl  already  «pokeii  of;  and  they  of  amrtt 
ceoeider  it  as  sinful  and  detervu^'^  puniahmeiU."    p,  3^4* 

No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  hesitate  to  admit  the  truth  of 
this  representation ;  but  to  whom  is  it  applicable,  if  not  to 
Dr.  Dwighty  who  teaches  that, 

«  Unifbnn  tdn  proves  mufbrm  tendency  to  sin,  for  nothing  more  is 
ttaant  hy  tendency  in  any  case,  but  an  eqptihide  m  IM  ntdttre  of  a  thing 
lejwiodttee^sclff  of  mgivenhhid.  With  this  meaniDg  only  in  view, 
we  say  that  it  is  the  nature  or  tendency  of  an  a^^Ie  tree  to  produce 
apples,  and  of  a  fig  tree  to  produce  figs.  In  the  same  manner  we 
most,  I  think,  say,  if  we  would  say  the  truth,  that  it  is  C&e  Umdemcy  or 
wUurt  ff  the  human  heart  to  em."    Vol.  I.  p.  484. 

This  tendency  is  thus  represented  as  **  previous  to  all 
acts  of  choice,*'  and  was,  according  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Spectator,  ***  of  course  considered  as  a  part  of  man^s  na- 
ture,^' and  as  Hnfid.  Its  antecedency  to  the  acts  of  choice 
of  Winch  it  is  the  cause,  is  more  specifically  exhibited  in 
the  following  passage. 

*'  This  diepoHO&n  in  Adam  was  the  eaiae  whence  his  virtuous  voli- 
tions proceeded,"  and  '*  of  necessity  j^reeeded  these  volitions,  and 
therefore  certainly  existed  in  that  state  of  mind  which  wnapreoicnu 
to  his^r«<  volition/* 

What  would  this  language  have  been  considered  as 
meaning,  had  it  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
fwicwer  of  the  Discourses  of  Professor  Fitch  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  or  any  of  the  many  individuals  who  have 
expressed  their  dissent  from  the  views  advanced  by  this 
gentleman  ?  If  these  statements  and  reasonings  do  not  con- 
vey the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  according  to  the  ac- 
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count  in  the  foregoing  passage  from  the  Spectatori  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  held  and  taught,  I  may  safely  chal- 
lenge the  author  of  that  statement  to  verify  it  in  respect  to 
a  solitary  individual. 

Thb  is  a  brief  and  plain  statement  of  Dr.  Dwight's  theory 
on  this  subject.  No  denial  or  mystification  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  his  language,  nor  any  far-fetched  or  absurd 
*'  principles  of  interpretation,"  are  employed  to  make  out 
any  of  these  positions.  They  lie  on  the  very  face  of  his 
representations,  and  their  truth  must,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
be  apparent  to  every  discerning  and  impartial  eye. 

According  to  the  representations  of  Clericus,  however, 
they  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth,  entirely  erro- 
neous, or  rather  perverse  and  unpardonable  nusrepresenta- 
tions,  indicating  a  surprising  ignorance  of  language,  and 
dbregard  of  the  true  principles  of  interpretation.  So  far 
from  teaching,  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  his  volumes, 
the  doctrines  which  I  ascribe  to  him.  Dr.  Dwight  affirms 
nothing  whatever  in  them  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
mind,  but  employs  the  terms  ^*  unknown  cause,"  "  disposi- 
tion," "relish,"  "  principle,"  "  energy,"  &c.  to  designate 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  volition ! 

The  reasons  for  which  he  soHcits  the  acquiescence  of  the 
public  in  this  representation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

And  the  first  thing  which  merits  notice,  in  his  method  of 
conducting  the  discussion  b,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to 
commence  it  by  changing  the  inquiry  firom  the  question  al 
issue, — ^whether  Dr.  Dwight  "  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a 
sinfiil  or  corrupt  nature^  which  is  prior  to  and  distinct  from 
aU  odioii,"— 40  his  views  respecting  the  nature  of  sinful 
actiofu.    He  says : 
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**  I  shall  dwell  on  Dr.  D wight's  views  respecting  the  nature  qfiin, 
(that  is,  sinful  acUoruii  as  his  quotations  show,]  believing  that  this, 
rather  than  the  mode  of  aceounUng/or  iU  exuteneej  [in  which  he  exhi- 
bit his  views  of  the  nahure  of  the  mind  itself  j"]  or  the  indivisible  moment 
of  its  commencement,  is  the  topic  of  real  importance."  p.  4. 

In  thus  substituting  what  Dr.  Dwight  inculcated  on  one 
subject,  for  what  he  taught  on  another,  and  making  it  the 
hinge  on  which  his  whole  argument  turns,  he  has  not  only 
exposed  such  of  his  readers  as  are  unwary,  to  the  danger  of 
becoming  bewildered,  and  mistaking  the  wrong  for  the 
right,  but  has  rendered  all  his  subsequent  reasoning  of  no 
avail,  by  suspending  its  force  on  the  assumption  thus  virtu^ 
ally  made,  that  the  mind  and  its  actions  are  identically  the 
same  subject,  and  thence  that  Dr.  Dwight*s  views  respecting 
them  were  precisely  the  same. 

I.  Thus  the  first  ground  which  he  presents  for  the  con- 
clusion that  Dr.  Dwight  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity,  is  the  fact  that  he  represents  all  the  sin 
which  men  commit^  or  of  which  they  are  the  causes,  as  lying 
in  their  voluniary  actions;  or  in  other  words,  that  aU  their 
actions  which  are  sinful^  are  voluntarily  exerted  by  themselves. 

<*  Dr.  Dwight  says,  *  Man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin.  His  sin,  there- 
fore is  wholly  his  own,  chargeable  only  to  himself, — chosen  by  him 
annecessarily ,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  choose  otherwise.  *  Again 
he  says,*  Sin  universally  is  no  other  than  selfishness,  or  a  preference 
of  one*s  self  to  all  other  beings,  and  of  one's  private  interests  and 
gratifications,  to  the  Well-being  of  the^miverse,  of  God  and  the  intel- 
ligent creation.'  *  Selfishness  consists  in  a  preference  of  ourselves 
to  others,  and  to  all  others ;  to  the  universe  and  to  God.  This  is  sin, 
and  all  that  in  the  scriptures  is  meant  by  sin.'  Now  you  will  notice 
that  the  question  is,  whether  all  sin,— sin  universally,— consists  in 
preference,  in  action,  in  choice."  p.  5. 
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In  these  passages,  Dr.  Dwight  is  expressly  treating  of 
the  dctioni  of  men,  and  the  fact  which  he  states  is,  that  all 
the  sin  which  they  exert j  lies  in  their  voluntary  actiang;  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  mode  in  which  their  '*  actual  com- 
mission of  sin"  takes  place,  *'  under  the  influence  of  that 
*'  cause,"  of  sinning,  which,  according  to  his  theoiy,  exists  in 
their  constitutions,  is  that  of  selfish  choices.     The  position, 
however,  which  this  fact  is  employed  by  Clericus  to  demon- 
strate is,  that  he  does  not ''  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  sinfiil 
or  corrupt  nature^  which  is  prior  to  and  distinct  from  all 
action  !"     The  mode  in  which  this  inference  is  obtained, 
is  simply  that  of  boldly  taking  for  granted  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue,  that  what  Dr.  Dwight  taught  in  respect  to  the 
actions  of  the  mind,  is  precisely  accordant  with  his  doctrine 
respecting  its  nature ;  or  rather  that  these  subjects,  and 
consequently  his  views  respecting  them,  are  identically  the 
same.     If  this  is  not  thus  taken  for  granted,  what  force  or 
propriety  is  there  in  the  argument  f     How,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  discussion,  can  his  doctrine  thus  stated  respecting  the 
actions  of  men,  prove  that  he  does  not  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  a  sinful  or  corrupt  nature,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  these 
subjects  and  his  views  in  respect  to  them,  are  precisely  the 
same  ?    But  can  this  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry 
prove  satisfactory  f    Does  this  writer  need  to  be  informed 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  mind  itself  and  its  ac- 
tions ;  and  that  to  state  the  views  which  one  entertains  on 
the  one  subject,  is  not  of  course  to  state  what  he  believes  in 
vespect  to  the  other  ? 

The  total  erroneousness  of  the  conclusion  which  he  thus 
draws,  is  apparent  from  the  consideration,. that  Dr.  Dwight, 
in  the  very  passages  with  which  this  discussion  is  concerned, 
employs  the  fact  firom  which  he  derives  that  conclusion,  to 
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demonstrate  the  very  doctrine  from  which  it  is  the  objeoi 
of  the  conclusion  to  vindicate  him !  Thus  he  alleges  th« 
fact  that  the  mind  exerts  sinful  actiops,  to  prove  that  it^ 
nature  is  corrupt.  *'  Uniform  ^n/'  he  says,  **  proves  mii^ 
form  tendency  to  sin ;"  and  the  ^'  existence"  of  the  unkoowii 
cause  of  sin,  which  he  represents  as  pertaining  to  the  ttmdf 
and  as  denoted  by  the  terms  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  beaxtf 
&c,  "  is  proved  by  its  effects," — ^the  sinful  volitions  which 
flow  from  it.  The  whole  object,  indeed,  of  his  theory  re* 
specting  the  depravity  of  the  mind,  was  to  account  for  \U 
exertion  of  sinful  actions  ;  and  ihex  actioHS  are  all  wlucfa 
he  presented  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  depravity^ 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  consideration,  Clericus  alleges  tb^ 
fact  that  he  exhibits  its  exercising  these  sinful  volitions,  aa 
the  mode  in  which  it  commits  sin,  as  proving  that  lie  dic| 
not  teach  this  doctrine  of  a  corrupt  or  sinfnl  nature,  which  H 
prior  to  and  the  cause  of  its  exerting  sinful  actions* 

The  unjustifiableness  of  this  conclusion  mi^  be  illustrated| 
by  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  *'  Theology,'*  in  whicli 
the  principal  quotation  made  by  Clericus  occurs.  After 
having  alleged  several  arguments  agdnst  th^  doctrine  of 
Emmons,  that  God  creates  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  Dr*  D« 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  inquiry — ^why  did  God  permil 
Adam  to  fall — '*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  the  ^^er^ice^ 
which  in  my  own  view,  exists  between  permitting,  or  not 
hindering  sin,  and  creating  it.  It  is  this:  In  A^  fanner 
case^  man  is  the  actor  of  his  own  sin*  His  sin  is  therefovQ 
wholly  his  own,  chargeable  only  to  himself,-— chosen  by  him 
unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to  do  otherwise/' 
— -^'  In  the  latter  case,  the  volitions  of  man  are  imm^atdj 
produced  by  Omnipptence ;  are  the  acts  of  God,  hunself, 
and  not  at  all  of  man  ;  are  merely  annexed  to  man  as  acci- 
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dents." — <'  In  the  former  case,  God  is  supposed  to  create 
beingi  possessed  of  the  fall  power  to  originate  any  and 
every  moral  action." — "  In  the  latter  case,  he  created  their 
apo9tacg.^^  Now  if  the  method  of  reasoning  employed  by 
Clerictts  respecting  iu  views,  is  at  all  justifiable,  Dr.  D  wight 
can  have  had  no  authority  whatever  for  thus  representing  or 
insinuating,  that  Emmons,  or  any  one  eke,  had  taught  the 
doctrine,  of  which  be  here  speaks,  that  God  creates  the  ac- 
tions of  men.  For  if,  as  he  assumes,  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dwight 
represents  men  as  voluntary  in  all  their  actions  which  are 
^ful,  is  proof  that  he  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity  in  his  theory  respecting  a  cause  in  their  nature 
of  their  exerting  those  actions, — then  the  fact  that  Emmons 
and  others  teach  with  equal  perq)icuity  and  distinctness  that 
men  are  voluntary  in  all  their  agency,  will  demonstrate  that 
they  did  not  teach  the  incompatible  doctrine  ascribed  to 
tiiem,  that  God  creates  those  actions.  And  if  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  correct,  the  premise  and  conclusion  may  be  re* 
versed.  The  fact  that  Dr.  D.  teaches  that  the  nature  of 
man  is  corrupt,  is  as  good  proof  that  he  did  not  teach  that 
men  are  voluntary,  as  his  teaching  the  latter  is  that  he  did 
not  inculcate  the  former  doctrine ;  and  the  fact  that  Emmons 
represents  God  as  creating  all  our  actions,  is  equally  demon- 
strative, that  he  does  not  regard  us  as  voluntary  in  exerting 
them. 

He  thus  rests  the  whole  of  his  argument  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  Dr.  D.  cannot  have  taught  any  thing  in  respect 
lo  the  nature  of  the  mind,  beyond  what  appears  in  his  doc- 
trine that  men  are  voluntary  in  all  the  sin  which  they  exer- 
dse ;  and  proceeding  on  that  assumption — ^in  defiance  of  the 
most  perspicuouii  statements  and  reasoning  to  the  contrary — 
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alleges  what  he  advances  on  the  latter  subject,  as  completely 
decisive  of  the  controversy. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  this  mode  of  determining  the 
inquiry^  can  meet  with  approbation.  Of  what  use  is  even 
the  pretence  of  reasoning  on  the  snbject,  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  beforehand,  that  Dr.  D.  held  nothing  amounting 
to  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  i — ^And  what  is  to  be 
believed  in  respect  to  the  views  of  Clericus  himself,  if  the 
principle  on  which  he  here  proceeds,  is  to  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  his  own  representations  ?  How  many  of  the 
important  positions  advanced  in  the  various  essays  with 
which  he  has  favoured  the  public  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  can  be  regarded  as  really  held  by  him,  if  his  having 
taught  any  thing  inconsistent  with  them,  is  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  his  sentiments  ? 

II.  His  next  step  is  an  endeavour  to  show  that  Dr.  D. 
uses  the  terms  '^  unknown  c^use"  *^  controllmg  disposition  or 
energy,"  "  sinful  disposition,"  "  sinful  propensity,"  "  cor- 
rupt heart,"  and  others  of  the  kind,  not  to  designate  a  con- 
stitutional attribute  of  the  mind,  but  simply  to  denote  an 
act  of  Aoiee. 

**  NotwithstandiDg  these  explicit  dechurations  of  Dr«  Dwight,  that 
all  sia  consists  in  prtftrtneey  it  is  claimed  that  he  asserts  that  which 
necessarily  knfUu  that  all  sin  does  nol.oonsiit  in  preference  or  ac* 
tion,  hot  is  something  pnsr  lo,  wdUtmdfrcm  aeium.  This  view  of 
sin  has  ever  been  charged  upon  the  orthodox  by  Armintan  sad  Uni- 
tarian writers,  and  as  often  denied  by  the  former  to  be  their  view  of 
the  subject.  Prom  this  chargei  as  you  know,  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor took  occasion  to  vindicate  the  older  orthodox  writen  some  yean 
sgoin  acontroversy  with  Pn^essor  Norton;  and  I  beHeve  to  the 
satisftction  of  the  clergy  generslly.  It  seems  however  that  a  few  of 
ear  orthodox  brethren  have  fallen  into  the  same  errors  in  interpreting 
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l&e  kflgnage  of  later  wnt^n,  tbus  subjeetiog:  them  to  theAMne 
grouDcQefls  charges  of  absurdity  and  inconsisteqcy^  which  UmtarianB 
lore  so  well  to  make  and  repeat.  I  say  errprs  w  uf/UrprHing  Ihdr 
langvage;  for  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  true  source  of  all  dive> 
rity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  views  of  these  writers.  I  shall, 
titorefore,  now  attempt  to  show  you  that  such  is  the  fact  in  respect  to 
the  language  of  Dr.  Dwight,  beHeving  that  what  I  shall  say  will  serve 
to  vindicate  him  and  many  others,  not  only  from  the  imputation  of 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  but  also  from  the  most 
palpable  self-contradiction  which  must  otherwise  be  charged  upon 
them. 

**  I  advert  in  the  first  place  to  the  views  of  Dr.  D wight,  respecting 
diipOffNofi  as  the  cauH  of  moral  action.  He  often  speaks  of  the 
ea»ee  oi  moral  aceiott;  and  traces  all  that  is  morally  excellent  in 
conduct  and  qharacter ;  «U  volitions  and  all  moral  actions,  to  a  caume 
which  he  designates  by  the  terms  ditpotUionf  relUh^  heoH^  prmdpht 
iic  Hence  the  question  arises,  how  could  he  regard  this  diiqK>8i« 
tion  itself  as  a  state  of  mind  involving  preference  or  action  ?  We 
answer,  that  whether  the  fhct  can  be  explained  or  not,  it  is  still 
a  fiiot  that  he  did  so  regard  it.  But  the  apparent  difficulty  is  easily 
ex^ained.  Mere  verbal  incongruities  ai«  not,  of  course,  proof  of 
real  contradiction  in  meaning.  Thus  Dr.  D  wight  constantly  asserts 
that  the  disposition  communicated  in  regeneration  is  the  commence- 
ment of  holiness  in  man.  In  the  very  paragraph  in  which  he  says, 
**it  i$  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  all  that,  which  in  the  character  is 
morally  excellent,"  he  calls  it  an  honest  and  good  <*  heart."  Here 
then,  if  you  interpret  his  language  to  tke  letter,  you  must  convict  him 
of  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  saying  that  the  cause  of  all  moral  excel- 
lence,  is  itself  moral  excellence,— an  absurdity  not  to  be  charged  to 
suoh  a  writer  on  slight  groimds.  But  the  true  usus  loquendi  win 
solve  the  difficulty.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  action  or  conduct  tn 
IMff  <;oftiiscfiofi,  i.  e.  when  we  trace  conduct  or  character  as  made  up 
of  eondaet^  vohmtary  actions  or  moral  action,  to  thB  dkpoHHony  vte 
ekkmajfimum  iham porUcuktr  or  ifdHtrdhuOe aeU ^kkh ure dk^^ 
wjh^jfwm  ike  dupoMon^  and  this  without  intending  to  deny  that 
tlM  dUporiHoniMfm  a  sUteof  mind  involving  pr^emids.  p.  5.  6. 
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I  shall  not  descend  to  a  minute  criticidm  of  all  that  merltfil 
ammadversion  in  these  passages.  The  '<  few  orthodox  bt^lft^ 
fen/'  of  whom,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  the  preselkt  Edk6r 
of  the  Spectator  has  now  become  one, — will  undoubtedly 
appreciate  the  courteous  Insinuation  that  they  have  ftklteit 
into  a  Umtarian  error ^  in  ascribing  the  doctrine  t^pl^sic^ 
depravity  to  the  later  and  older  orthodox  writers  ^'•'^nd 
those  who  are  skilled  in  the  discriminating  use  of  language, 
will  be  able  to  judge  how  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  qties- 
tion  by  the  statement,  that  if  he  *^  tnistahei  noU  the  true 
source  of  all  fiversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  views  of 
these  writers  is  an  erfor**^  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties, 
who  ascribe  to  it  precisely  Opposite  meanings — <*  t^  JM^fj^f^ 
iffg  ihdf  Idnguagei^  and  how  much  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  controversy,  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
assurance,  that  he  ihall  "  attempt  to  shdw  that  such  is  the 
fact/* 

J  shall  content  myseH*  with  simply  pointing  out  the  erfof^ 
neousness  of  his  'interpretation. 

1.  The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  i«  a  mett  assnmptioil 
of  the  point  in  debate.  '*  When  We  speak  of  action  or  co&* 
duct  in  ihU  comtectkmi'^vfe  always  mean  those  partictilaf 
or  subordinate  acts,  which  flow  frbnl  the  disposition,*'  and 
this,  without  intending  to  deny  that  the  disposition  itself,  ii 
a  state  of  mind  involving  preference.*'  These  ar^  undoubt^ 
edly  very  confident  statements,  but  can  hardly  be  f  ^^arded  as 
deeitfive  of  the  controversy,  while  the  whol^  point  at  issue  i^, 
what  the  language  in  <)iiettion  meat^-^That  it  would  be  A 
ta^k  of  tome  difliculty  to  estalblish  their  tfuth,  will  b^  s^^it 
firom  the  considerations  which  kt^y^U^h^  ^cdtitVid  i6. 

i.  Tbit  Dr.  Dwight  did  lidt  r^gwl  ifiS^  ^  MAk^g^'  or 
''dispMitiott^  as  i  vefluht^  MT,  isdMf  fiNMV  the  hetiSkUt 
17 
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he  represents  its  metaphysical  nature  as  <<  entirely  un- 
known/' ''  These  terms,"  he  says,  '<  indicate  a  caase,  which 
to  us  is  v?holly  unknown ;  except  that  its  existence  is  proved 
by  its  effects."  *'  Of  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  cause 
I  am  ignorant."  "  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phraseolo- 
gy, we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although  undefinor- 
Ue  and  unintelligible  by  ourselves^  why  one  mind  will  be  the 
subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another  of  sinful  ones." 

But  its  nature  plainly  could  not  have  been  entirely  un- 
known to  him,  nor  have  been  imagined  thus  utterly  to  lie 
without  the  sphere  of  his  comprehension,  had  he  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  voluntary  act.  If  it  is  in  truth  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  volition,  no  reason  can  be  given  why  we 
must  necessarily  be  wholly  ignorant  of  its  nature,  any  more 
than  of  any  other  mental  act.  It  were  as  unphilosophical 
to  represent  it  as  thus  a  mystery,  as  to  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge of  every  other  voluntary  action,  as  reverence,  love> 
faith,  penitence.  Did  Dr.  Dwight  regard  these  affections 
as  wholly  <'  undefinable  and  unintelligible^"  and  while  en- 
forcing the  obligation  of  habitually  exercising  them,  inform 
his  hearers  that  still  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  even  ai>- 
proaching  a  comprehension  of  their  nature  f  Is  this  '^  dis- 
position," if  a  volition,  virtuous ;  and  is  it  thence  a  duty 
to  exercise  it  ?  But  how  are  we  to  set  ourselves  to  exert  it, 
if  totally  unable  to  form  a  conception  of  its  nature,  and  in- 
capable even  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  its  existence^ 
except  by  inference  from  the  effects  to  which  it  gives  birth  ? 
It  will  be  a  formidable  task  I  suspect,  to  convince  the  rea- 
ders of  Dr.  Dwight,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  inculcate 
such  extraordinary  absurdities. 

This  dispositioiU)  if  a  voluntary  act,  must  of  course  be  a 
subject  of  consciousness,  and  thence  its  existence  and  na- . 
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'  ture  be  directly  perceived  by  the  mind,  as  much  as  those  of 
any  other  mental  operation.  But  how  is  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  representation  that  it  is  wholly  ''undefinable 
and  unintelligible"  by  us,  and  that  we  have  no  method  of 
learning  its  existence,  except  from  its  effects.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  an  inseparable  and  essential  attribute  of  the 
mind,  and  so  necessary  to  its  exerting  volitions,  that  its 
^*  existence  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to 
be  a  perfect  casual^  that  any  volition  is  sinful  rather  than 
holy."  If  then  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  put  forth  as  it 
must  be,  in  the  view  of  motives,  it  must  be  unceasingly  ex- 
erted by  the  mind.  Are  -any  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
Adam  conscious  of  such  uninterrupted  perceptions  and  af- 
fections f  And  if  conscious  of  them,  are  they  still  wholly 
incapable  of  defining  or  comprehending  any  thing  of  their 
nature  ?  But  if  thus  incapable  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
nature,  how  is  it  that  they  ascertain  that  they  are  volitions, 
and  of  a, sinful  or  holy  character  f  And  much  more,  if 
not  conscious  of  them,  how  is  it  that  they  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  either  of  these  facts  f 

3.  Dr.  Dwight  in  the  most  express  and  absolute  manner, 
represents  this  '*  energy"  of  tlie  mind  as  the  cause  of  the 
moral  character  of  all  its  volitions,  and  thence  as  existing 
aniecedenUjf  to  them,  and  when  nothing  belongs  to  the 
mind,  except  its  physical  attributes. 

**  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Adam,  certainly  a  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  the  fact,  that  his  volitiona  were  virtuous,  and  not 
sinful.  This  cause  of  neeettily  preceded  these  volitions,  and  there- 
fore, certainly  existed  in  that  ttaU  of  nUnd,  which  was  previoui  to  his 
jSrW  volition.  TkU  ttate  of  mind  then^  this  ditposiiion  ofMam^  txiilmg 
anUeedentiy  to  every  volition^  toot  the  real  caute  why  his  volitions  tub' 
MquenlXy  existing,  were  virtuous.    It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that 
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pbuB  men  with  truth,  as  well  as  with  good  sense,  ascribe  all  ike  voli* 
tioas  of  ofiXikind  to  ditposUwny  the  very  ihit^g  here  intended^  »  their 
trae  cause." 

Tbe  necessity  of  this  cause  to  the  very  existence  of  « 
Tolilion  thus  perspicuously  stated,  and  made  the  foundation 
6f  an  argument,  and  its  absolute  antecedence  in  the  mind 
to  every  voluntary  action,  be  regarded  as  so  obvious  and 
incontrovertible,  as  to  render  the  denial  of  it  identical  with 
a  denial  that  any  cause  whatever  exists,  that  its  volitions  are 
exerted  by*  the  mind. 

No  room  surely  is  1^  for  doubt  in  respect  to  the  import 
of  his  language  on  this  point.  If  these  perspicuous  state- 
ments do  not  demonstrate  that  he  regarded  this  energy  as  a 
constitutional  attribute  ot  the  mind,  existing  antecedently 
to  its  first,  and  every  subsequent  moral  action,  and  so  abun- 
dantly too,  as  to  render  all  denial  or  question  of  it  entirely 
inexcusablie ;  it  is  clearly,  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain bis  views,  and  folly  to  imagine  that  any  doctrine  can 
be  expressed  in  any  language,  with  certainty. 

The  supposition  that  while  he  exhibited  this  energy  as 
the  cause  of  aU  volitions,  he  still  regarded  it  as  itself  a  vo- 
luntary act,  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme.  To  teach  that 
it  is  itself  such  an  act,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  precedes 
and  is  the  cause  of  every  volition,  is  to  (eadi,  both  that  it 
exists  antecedendy  to  itself,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  own  ex- 
istence ;  an  extraordinary  absurdityto  be  ascribed  to  such 
a  writer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  fallen  into  an  error  in  his  theories  on  this 
subject.  Let  it  not  be  claimed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  teach 
that  this  £spo8ition  is  the  cause  of  off  voluntary  acts,  nor 
to  imply  that  it  is  not  such  an  act  itself.  This  assumption, 
made  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  is  wholly  reAited  by 
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the  fact,  that  he  expressly  represents  it  as  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  volitions,  and  that  there  is  no  medium  be- 
tween acknowledging  its  existence  as  their  cause,  and  adopt* 
ing  the  doctrine  that  they  come  into  being  without  a  cause. 
If  the  reason,  as  he  expressly  states,  fbr  which  be  tho^ 
adopted  and  employed  it, — to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  mind  exerts  such  moral  actions  as  it  does— -is  of  any  force 
whatever,  it  is  of  course  as  applicable  to  the  first  voluntary 
actions  exerted  by  the  mind,  as  to  any  subsequent  ones. 

4.  That  Dr.  Dwight  meant  to  designate  by  these  terms  an 
original  attribute,  and  not  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact,  as  he  remarks,  that  that  is  the  import 
with  which  they  are  generally  employed.  He  states  expli- 
citly, that  they  are  not  employed  by  himself  to  express  the 
fact  that  men  exert  sinful  actions,  but  to  designate  a  cause 
existing  in  their  nature,  which  renders  it  certain  that  their 
actions  will  be  sinful. 

**  We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinful,  intending  not  the  actual 
eommission  of  sin,  but  a  general  characteristio  of  man,  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  which  be  has  committed  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared 
and  prone  to  commit  others.  WUh  the  tame  mee^mf^  in  oar  minds,  we 
use  the  phrases  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  heart,  depraved  mind,  and 
the  coatraiy  ones  holy  or  yirtuouf  disposition.  When  we  use  these 
kinds  of  phraseology,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although 
nndefinable  and  unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind  wiU  either 
usually  or  uniformly  be  the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another  of 
sinM  ones." 

And  this  he  represents  to  be  the  mode  in  which  the  terms 
are  generaUy  used,  both  in  theological  discussions  and  in  the 
I  intercoorse  of  lift. 


**  The  common  method  of  conducting  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  been,  to  seek  for  wme  catae  in  Iht  nature  of  smvi,  styled  a 
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prtfidjp/e  of  action,  [not  an  action  itself,  as  Clericus  teaches,]  to  which 
thifl^ffect  might  be  fairly  attributed."  *'  Our  judgment  concerning 
moral  beings  is  cuHomarUy  formed  in  accordance  with  these  troths." 
^  This  state  of  mind  then,  this  ditpontum  of  Adam  exiUing  aniecederUly 
to  ssery  voUUony  waa  the  real  came  why  his  volitions,  eubiequenily  ex- 
isting, wef  e  virtuous.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  plain  men, 
wiih  truth  as  well  as  toiih  good  senses  ascribe  all  the  volitions  of  mankind 
to  disposHion — the  very  thing  here  intended — as  their  true  cause" 

.The  truth  of  this  representation  respecting  the  use  of 
these  terms,  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  controversial  theology  of  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries,  and  is  capable  of  as  easy  and  perfect  demonstra- 
tion, as  any  fact  in  the  history  of  human  opinions.  Thus 
if  there  is  any  one  fact  in  the  annals  of  this  subject,  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  questioned,  it  is  as  Dr.  Dwight 
states,  that  theologians  generally  have  proceeded  in  their 
discussions  respecting  it,  on  the  assumption,  that  the  cause 
that  men  sin.  lies  in  their*  nature,  and  is  a  corruption  or  de- 
pravation of  it,  a  depraved  disposition,  or  corrupt  heart,  as 
it  is  variously  expressed,  existing  *^  prior  to,  and  wholly 
distinct  from  all  action."  This  is  abundantly  clear,  both 
iBrom  the  most  copious  and  explicit  definitions  and  statements, 
and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  argumentation.  Their 
method  of  reasoning  universally,  has  been  from  the  existence 
of  the  effect,  to  the  existence  of  such  a  cause,  and  from  the 
moral  character  of  the  effect,  to  the  character  of  that  cause, 
Spch  is  admitted  to  be  the  fact  by  the  editor  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Spectator. 

**  The  number  is  not  great  however,  we  believe,  of  those  who  think 
these  constitutional  propensities  to  be  in  themselves  sinfiil.  But 
there  are  many,  who  have  a  confused  idea  that  there  must  be  in 
man  some  distinct  and  specific  tendency  to  «m,  previous  to  all  acts  of 
choice,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  food,  to  drink,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
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bappinees.  This  they  consider  as  a  part  of  man's  nature,  like  the 
coDstitational  properties  already  spoken  of,  and  they  of  coarse  con- 
sider it  as  sinful  and  deserving  of  punishment." 

**  Whence  then  does  it  arise  that  Calvinistic  writers,  even  ai  Uu 
preteni  day^  are  occasionally  betrayed  into  unguarded  statements  of 
this  kind"-^"  that  nature  'isitatlfginfuf' "  Several  reasons  occur  to  us." 

'*  The  first  is,  the  technical  language  of  a  theory  ^  which  is  now  gene- 
rally exploded.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Harvey,  that  human  nature  ia 
iUelfiin/ulj  was  with  few  exceptions,  the  general  eiaiemeni  qfCahfrn- 
Mc  dtm'fiet,  until  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  Such  state- 
ments were  founded  entirely  on  one  prmciple,  viz.  that  our  whole  race 
were,  in  the  view  of  God,  one  wUh  Adam,-  and  that  his  sin  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  was  the  akn  of  each  one  of  his  descendants.  This 
utter  confusion  of  personal  identity,— this  monstrous  notion  of  sinning 
in  the  act  of  another,  has  now  passed  away ;  but  the  traces  which 
it  has  left  on  the  current  phnueology  of  CcMmem^  are  yet  too  apparent. 
Educated  in  the  use  of  language  formed  upon  this  Lypothesis,  there 
are  mnny  who  still  cling  to  it  with  a  natural  fondness,  while  they 
reject  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  from  which  such  language  wa» 
derived.  The  old  Calvinists  were  perfectly  aware,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  nature  which  is  itself  sinful,  rendered  them  justly  liable  to  the 
charge  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  unless  that  sinful  natura 
could  be  traced  to  Adam  as  its  author,  by  considering  the  whole  race 
as  one  being  with  him,  and  as  sinning  in  hU  first  act  of  rebellion.  It 
was  to  save  them  from  this  charge,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation  was 
devised,  and  they  never,  we  believe,  would  have  dreamed  that  any  of 
their  followers  could  reject  that  doctrine,  and  yet  retain  their  state- 
ment, in  its  literal  import,  that  nature  is  itself  sinful." 

'^  The  second  reason  for  these  unguarded  statements,  is  the  graiui- 
tout  ataumption,  that  the  cauee  of  a  given  effect^  nuui  haee  the  same 
propensities  or  aUribules  as  the  effect  itself  A  sinful  od,  it  is  said, 
can  spring  only  from  a  sinful  cause  or  nature." 

"  The  fourth  reason  of  the  unguarded  statement  that  human  ^  na- 
ture is  itself  sinful,**  is,  **  a  hasty  assumption  that  the  certainty  of 
man's  entire  sinfulness  from  the  commencement  of  moral  agency, 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  without  supposing  a  sinful  nature.  On  this 
Mr.  Harvey  insists  in  various  forms  and  with  great  earnestness."— 
pp.  349,  36?,  364,  365. 
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Here  is  a  fall  admission  of  all  that  Dr.  Dwight  states, 
and  all  that  I^  claim  in  respect  to  them, — that  Calvinists 
have  as  a  body,  up  to  the  present  time,  taught  that  "  hu- 
man nature  is  itself  sinful,  prior  to  and  distinct  from  all 
action,'^  and  that  this*  sinfulness  of  its  nature  is  the  cau$e 
of  the  mind's  eierting  sinfhl  actions ;  and  that  they  have 
proceeded  in  their  reasonings  respecting  it,  on  **  the  hasty 
assumption,"  that  the  mind's  exerting  these  sinful  actions 
'<  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  a  sinful  na- 
ture" as  its  cause. 

The  representation  that  this  doctrine  was  founded  on  the 
theory  of  their  coexistence  and  identity  with  Adam,  is  how- 
ever precisely  the  reverse  of  fact,  and  is  expressly  contra- 
dicted by  the  writer  in  the  same  paragraph,  as  well  as  re- 
futed by  all  the  other  causes  alleged  by  him,  of  the  use  of 
the  phraseology  and  reasoning  in  question.  It  were  pre* 
posterous  to  found  the  doctrine  of  a  sinfiil  nature,  on  a 
theory  of  oneness  with  Adam,  or  of  imputation.  If  it  is 
based  on  that  theory^  on  what,  I  take  leave  to  ask,  is  that 
theory  itself  founded  ?  What  solitary  consideration  ever 
was  or  could  ^  alleged  to  sustain  it,  that  was  not  derived 
either  from  the  fact  that  men  sin,  or  the  assumption  that 
their  nature  is  depraved  ?  and  if  such  is  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  depraved  nature,  how  is  it  to  be  explained 
that  as  this  writer  himself  states,  Calvinists  have  always 
employed  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  and  not  their  connec- 
tion with  Adam,  to  prove  that  their  nature  is  itself  sinfiil  ? 

In  place  of  this,  the  theory  of  coexistence  wd  identity  with 
Adam,  and  of  imputation,  as  is  apparent  from  their  nature, 
as  is  abundantly  shown  by  Edwards,  in  his  discussion  oo 
the  subject,  an(|  as  is  confirmed  by  the  representations  o^ 
every  writer  without  exception,  who  has  incokatsd  Am% 
doctrines, — ^was  devised  and  promulgated,  for  the  sole  pur* 
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pose  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  a  sinfal  nature,  in 
consistency  with  the  divine  rectitude.  Thus  Edwards  in 
his  second  chapter  concerning  objections  against  the  doc- 
trine of  native  depravity,  presents  his  theory  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  nature  of  Adam  became  corrupt,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  vindicating  his  doctrine  from  the  charge  of  im- 
plying, that  God  is  the  author  of  that  depravity  :^  and  in 
the  following  chapter,  states  his  theory  respecting  the  coex- 
istence and  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  and  of  the 
imputation  of  his  sin  to  them,  expressly,  in  order  likewise  to 
account  for  the  transmission  of  a  corrupt  nature  from  him  to 
themi  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exempt  his  doctrine  from  the 
charge,  in  its  reference  to  them  of  a  similar  implication  of 
the  divine  character. 

The  statement  of  CalvinisUc  divines,  ''  that  human  na- 
ture is  itself  sinful,"  was  not  ^'  founded,"  therefore,  at  all 
on  the  "  principle  that  our  whole  race  were  in  the  view  of 
God  om  wUh  Adam^  and  that  his  sin  of  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  was  the  sin  of  each  one  of  his  descendants ;" 
but  on  the  contrary^  this  whole  doctrine  of  coexistence  and 
identj^  with  him,  is  a  mere  theoiy  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  supposed  the  nature  of  man  became  thus  anful,  and 
was  devised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  ex- 
istence of  that  sinfulness,  without  implicating  the  divine 
recUtude. — This  is  in  fact,  as  already  remarked,  admitted 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator,  in  the  passage  under  consi- 
deration. 

^  The  old  C&lviiiists  wcrti  perfectly  aware,  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
nature  which  is  iUelf  sinful,  rendered  them  justly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  making  God  the  author  of  sin^unlcss  that  sinful  nature  could  b^ 
traced  to  Adam  as  its  author,  by  considering  tlit  whol»  race  as  m^ 
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being  with  him,  and  aa  sinning  in  hit  first  act  of  rebellion.    U  wom  to 
iOM  them/rom  tMi  charge^  thai  the  doctrine  qf  unpuiaiion  totu  dented^* 

The  doctrine  ^'  that  human  nature  is  itself  sinful,''  was 
held,  therefore,  before  this  theory  of  coexisting  and  sinning 
with  Adam  was  thus  ''  devised^^^  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating that  doctrine ;  and  ''  the  technical  language"  of 
that  '^theory,"  was  accordingly  the  consequence  of  that 
doctrine  and  not  its  cause;  and  the  (act — pre-eminently 
distinguished  as  many  of  them  were,  for  acuteness,  learn- 
ing, and  piety, — that  they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
<<  devising  this  utter  confusion  of  personal  identity — ^this 
monstrous  notion  of  sinning  in  the  act  of  another,"  at 
which  credulity  itself  now  stands  aghast,  in  order  to  sustain 
their  doctrine  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  that  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  it  for  so  ma:ny  ages,  shows  how  deeply  that 
doctrine  was  seated  in  their  faith,  and  how  fundamental  a 
position  in  their  estimation  it  occupied  in  their  theological 
system. 

Notwithstanding  the  error  into  which  the  Editor  of  the 
Christian  Spectator  has  thus  fallen,  in  his  statement  res- 
pecting the  origin  of  the  doctrine  that  *'  human  nature  is 
itself  sinful,"  he  has  my  thanks  for  his  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment, that  that  doctrine  has  been  taught  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic  divines  as  a  body,  until  within  a  recent  period,  and 
is  still  very  generally  held  by  them, — an  admission  of  the 
more  significance,  fiH)m  the  circumstance,  that  the  pages  of 
that  work  have  heretofore  been  studiously  closed  against  all 
proofs  and  concessions  of  this  fact,  and  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  strenuous  effort  to  convince  the  world,  that  Calvinists  nei- 
ther do,  nor  ever  did  ho)d  that  doctrine. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  of  the 
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Editor  of  the  Spectator,  respecting  the  use  of  the  terms  in 
question,  it^ereeasy  to  adduce  a  multitude  of  proofs.— I 
shM  select  a  few  only. 

Dr.  Woods  represents  ^*  our  becoming  sinners,"  as 
<<  owing  to  a  sUadg law  or  principle  of  awr  natwre^^^  and  as 
^*  resulting  from  original  eOnMtituUon^^^  in  the  same  manner 
as  <*  original  strength  of  mind." 

Dr.  Griffin  exhibits  these  terms  as  employed  to  denote  the 
foundation  of  voluntary  actiqns,  and  of  course  as  existing 
antecedently  to,  and  independently  of  them.  Referring  to 
the  theories  of  taste  and  exercises,  which  have  divided  the 
clergy  of  New-England  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,— 
of  which,  however,  it  would  seem  that  Clericus  has  never 
heard — 9XiA  founding  an  argument  on  ihem^  he  says, 

'*  If  yon  mean  by  disposition^a  taste  or  principle  that  is  iKefmm- 
daiufn  of  exercises,  then  it  is  still  more  evident  that  an  object  to  be 
beloved  must  be  adapted  to  an  exUHng  disposition.  Of  coarse  it  had 
no  influence  to  produce  it.  If  you  admit  the  existence  of  a  taste  or 
principle,  and  call  the  object,  the  motive  which  moves  the  heart  to 
action,  you  will  readily  allow  that  the  object  must  be  accammodaied  to 
ihe  kuUy  before  it  can  become  a  motive,  thai  u  btfore  U  can  be  beloved. 
It  nuuijmd  the  dupoMon  prepared  to  entertain  it,  before  it  can  move 
the  heart — The  power  of  the  object  to  become  a  motive,  j^ref^ppofet 
a  disposition  in  the  heart  to  love  it ;  of  course  it  did  not  produce  that 
disposition,  even  as  a  second  cause."    Park-st.  Lect.  p.  153, 164. 

Has  Dr.  Griffin  ever  been  accused,  or  suspected  of  any 
injustice,  or  inaccuracy,  in  this  exhibition  of  the  dieory  of 
disposition, — ^in  which  he  represents  it  as  an  attribute  per- 
taining to  the  mind  antecedently  to  its  eierting  actions,  and 
as  the/bumfolum,  or  cause  of  its  exerting  such  volitions  as 
it  does,  under  the  influence  of  motives  ?  Is  there  a  solitary 
minister  in  the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  Church,  so 
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unacquainted  with  this  subjec|,  as  not  to  know  that  from 
the  days  of  Edwards  to  the  present  time,  the  orthodox 
universally, — ^with  the  exception  of  West,  Emmons,  and 
dieir  now  rapidly  decreasing  followers,-— -have  held  and  in- 
calcated  this  theory  ?  ' 

This  theory  was  held  by  Dr.  Smalley,  and  made  the 
foundation  of  many  of  his  arguments  respecting  **  <NriginaI 
and  actual  sin"  regeneration,  moral  influence,  and  other 
correlative  topics.     Thus  he  remarks. 

**'  It  is  agreeable  to  common  «^m,  and  seems  plainly  supposed  in 
several  texts  and  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  that  depravUif  qfnaiwre 
must  be  antecedenl  to  all  sinful  ocHom,  and  the  cause  of  them.  But 
if  80,  there  may  be  a  wicked  heart,  prior  to  knowledge.  Thore  may 
be  a  propensity  to  sinfal  actions  in  a  child,  before  it  has  come  to  years 
to  chooee  the  evil,  and  refuse  the  good.  This  may  be  in  us,  €U  early 
Oi  we  kave  human  touU." 

**  If  man  is  dead  in  the  moral  sense,  that  is,  has  lost  aU  pHthcipies 
of  true  virtue  entirely,  he  is  as  absolutely  beyon^d  the  reach  of  all  - 
means,  as  to  their  bringing  him  to  life  again,  as  one  that  is  dead  ki 
the  natural  sense.  Moral  means,  can  only  work  npon  such  moral 
principlesy  as  they /ml  to  work  upon.  They  cannot  produce  a  neio 
naturey  new  principles  of  acHony  any  more  than  natural  means,  can 
make  new  life  to  themselves  in  a  dead  carcase." 

This  doctrine  was  taught  by  President  Edwards,  in  still 
more  strong,  if  possible,  and  unequivocal  language— 

^  Human  nature  must  he  created  with  some  dispositions  ;  a  dii^position 
to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be  averse  to  other 
things  ns  odious  and  disagreeable,  otherwise  U  must  be  withoid  any 
such  thing  as  inclination  or  wiUy  it  must  be  perfectly  indjfierenty  with- 
out pr^hrencey  without  chbiCCy  or  aversiM  toward  any  thing,  as  agiee- 
ttble  or  disagreeable.  Bat  if  it  had  any  conereated  dispositions  at  ally 
they  must  be  either  rif^ht  or  wrong,'' 
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He  thus  represents  it  as  essential,  that  the  mind  sboukl 
be  created  with  a  disposition,  in  order  to  its  being  capabk 
of  exerting  a  volition.  Without  it)  it  would  have  no  foun- 
dation in  its  nature  for  such  an  exercise.  Motives  would 
find  *'  nothing  in  it  to  work  upon,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Dr.  Smalley,  and  it  must  from  a  physical  necessity,  no 
matter  what  moral  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  it,  re- 
main **  perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without 
choice." 

Is  this  teaching  that  this  disposition  is  itself  a  volition  f 
Clericus  protests  that  it  is ;  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
repeat  the  assertion.  **  The  true  usus  loqueadi,"  he  gtavely 
telb  us,  ''  will  solve  the  difficult*  Thus  whc»i  we  speak 
of  action  or  conduct  in  tkU  amnedioni  i.  e*  when  we  trace 
voluntary  action  to  the  disposition,  we  ahooyi  mean  ihtm 
particular  or  subordinate  actSj  which  are  dictated  by  and 
Jow  from  the  disposition,  and  this  without  intending  to^  deny 
that  tke  diiponiiott  iiidf  is  a  state  of  mind  involving  jrtv- 
/efena." 

President  Edwards  then,  meant  to  teach  in  this  passage, 
that  *'  human  nature  must  be  created"  with  a  voUUoi^  in 
order  to  its  being  physically  capable  of  exercising  a  choice ; 
and  accordingly,  that  a  created  wUtiant  in  the  mind,  is  Ae 
pkfftieal  cause  of  all  the  volitions  which  it  exercUeit  the 
'^  foundation"  of  their  existence,  the  only  "  principle"  in 
the  constitution  that  moral  means  can  find  to  ^*  work 
upon  */'  And  the  reason  for  which  our  assent  to  all  this  is 
claimed,  is  as  alleged  in  respect  to  the  similar  luiguage  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  that  ''  if  you  interpret  his  language"  in  any 
other  way,  ''  you  must  convict  him  of  the  flagrant  absurd- 
ity of  saying,  that  the  cause  of  all  moral  excdlence^  is 
itself  moral  eicellence,--*an  absurdity  not  to  be  charged  4o 
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such  a  writer  on  slight  grounds."  How  the  doctrine  of  a 
created  volition^  which  "  must  be  either  right  or  wrong," 
can  extricate  him  from  that  "  flagrant  absurdity,"  anymore 
than  a  created  disposition  of  the  same  character,  Clericus 
has  not  thought  proper  to  inform  us. 

These  writers,  however,  were  not  guilty  of  that  absurdity* 
They  represented  an  attribute  of  the  physical  constitution, 
to  which  they  ascribed  moral  excellence,  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  moral  excellence  of  actions; — ^not  of  all  moral  excel- 
lence whatsoever.  The  flagrant  absurdity  of  making  the 
cause  of  all  moral  excellence  of  actions,  itself,  a  morally 
excellent  action,  is  identically  the  theory  which  Clericus 
himself  endeavours  to  fasten  on  them,  by  making  them 
teach  that  this  disposition — ^which  they  represent  as  the 
cause  of  all  virtuous  volitions — is  itself  such  a  voluntary 
act. 

*'  Human  nature,"  according  to  this  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation of  the  language,  **  must  be  created  with  a  vo- 
lition to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and  to  be 
aiDerse  to  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable.  Other- 
wise it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  choice !"  If  this 
created  volition  is  thus  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  a 
choice,  it  of  course  must  exist  in  the  mind  in  all  instances 
antecedently  to  its  exercising  a  choice,  and  be  attended  by 
perceptions  of  the  various  things,  which  it  is  a  volition  to 
be  averse  to,  or  to  relish.  A  concreated  and  perpetual  per- 
ception .in  every  mind,  of  all  the  objects  toward  which, 
during  its  whole  existence,  it  exercises,  or  is  to  exercise, 
good  or  evil  volitions,  and  a  perpetually  coexisting  volition, 
to  relish  or  be  averse  to  those  various  objects  !  This  Cle- 
ricus wishes  to  persuade  the  world,  was  the  theory  of  the 
immortal  Edwards,  whom  he  professes  to  approve  and  fol- 
low*    Can  he,  however,  really  believe  that  Edwards  ever 
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held,  or  dreamed  of  such  a  scheme  f  Is  he  himself  assured 
of  its  truth  ?  Is  he  able  to  detect  in  himself  any  conscious- 
ness of  these  perpetual  and  unchangeable  perceptions  and 
vblitions?  Is  he  conscious,  for  example,  of  a  clear  per- 
ception of  all  the  objects,  toward  which  during  his  future 
existence,  he  is  to  exert  good  or  evil  volitions,  and  of  dis- 
tinct and  formal  volitions  to  relish  or  be  averse  to  those  ob- 
jects ?  Was  he,  antecedently  to  their  publication,  conscious 
of  the  contents  of 'these  pages,  and  of  the  various  volitions 
td  which  their  perusal  has  given  rise  f 
I  add  another  passage  from  Edwards — 

*'  The  doctrine  of  original  rigMeousness,  or  the  creation  of  our  irst 
parents  with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a  close  connection, 
in  seTeral  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.— Dr.  Taylor's 
grand  objection  to  this  doctrine,  which  he  abundantly  insists  on,  is 
this,  That  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it 
should  be  concreated  with  any  person ;  because  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an 
act  of  Crod's  absolute  power,  without  our  knowledge,  or  concurrence ; 
and  that  moral  virtue  in  its  very  nature,  iroplieth  the  choice  and  con- 
sent of  the  moral  agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holi- 
ness; that  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be  created,  yea  he  must  exer- 
cise thought  and  reflection,  before  he  was  righteous." — He  says,  **  to 
say  that  God  not  only  endowed  Adam  with  a  capacity  of  being  right- 
eous, bat  moreover  that  righteousness  and  true  holiness  were 
created  with  him,  or  wrought  into  his  nature  at  the  same  time  he 
was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  righteousness. 

This  objection  to  his  theory  of  physical  righteousness 
and  sin,  Edwards  endeavours  to  overturn.     He  says — 

''•With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a  notion 
of  virtue,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  com- 
mon notions  of  mankind. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things, 
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«8  judged  of  bjF  the  common  tense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to 
the  senee  of  the  minds  of  men,  in  aU  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that 
the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  ia  virtuous,  bat  the  good  choice 
itself  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds ;  yea  and  notonly  so,  but  also 
the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  affection  of  mind,  from 
whence  proceeds  that  good  choice,  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general 
notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but 
that  actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whenec  they 
proceed;  and  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good,  is  no 
further  virtuous,  than  as  it  proceeds  fVom  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuoua  disposition  />f 
mind  may  be  hrfcre  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  ;  and  that  therefore  it 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  first  be  ikeught^  reJkcHon,  andchoicCi 
before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first, 
before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies 
that  choice  ?  There  can  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  vir- 
tue in  a  choice,  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  ^ 
mere  self  love,  ambition,  or  some  animal  appetite;  and  therefore  a 
virtuous  temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree 
may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which 
proceeds  from  it."    VoL  vi.  p.  267, 268. 

Here  is  a  fbrmaJ  atteoapt,  continued  through  a  long  se* 
ries  of  pages,  to  demonstrate  thatm  virtuous  disposition  does 
and  must  exist  in  the  mind,  antecedently  to  its  exerting  a 
virtuous  choice.  The  proof  alleged  is,  that  such  a  dispo- 
sition is  essential  as  a  cause^  to  the  existence  of  such  an  ef- 
fect, that  consequentiy  common  sense  and  philosophy  re- 
quire the  belief  of  its  existence  antecedently  to  thought, 
reflection  and  choice,  and  render  the  supposition  that  there 
must  ^ilrst  be  thought,  reflection  and  choice,  before  there 
can  be  a  disposition,"  unnecessary  and  absurd.  This  doc- 
trine— which  accords  entirely  with  all  the  theoretical  views 
on  the  subject  presented  by  him  in  his  treatises  on  Original 
Sin,  the  Will,  and  the  Aflfections— is  here  too  perspicuously 
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taught  and  zealously  defended,  ip  be  innocently  overiooked 
or  questioned. 

It  were  easy,  if  necessaiy,  to  show  that  this  theory  and. 
usage  of  the  tenns  in  which  it  is  expressed,  wore  common 
both  to  the  principal  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  writers,  who 
preceded  Edwards,  and  to  the  great  body  indeed  of  antece*' 
dent  theologians  for  many  ages.  He  himself  affirms,  that 
<<  it  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  minds  of  men,  in  all 
naUom  and  a^es«"  But  these  passages  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient vindication  of  Dr.  Dwight's  statement,  that  he  em- 
ployed the  terms  in  quei^tion  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
generally  used,  and  that  by  that  usage,  they  designate  an 
original  attribute  of  the  mind,  which  precedes,  and  is  the 
cause  of  its  volitions,  and  not  at  all  a  voluntary  act  itself, 
as  Glericns  represents. 

5.  The  supposition  that  this  disposition  is  a  voluntary 
act,  converts  the  whole  scheme  into  a  tissue  of  mere  41b- 
surdities. 

I  deny  the  existence  of  any  .such  thing  in  the  mind  as  a 
permanent  ^^  immanent''  volition,  and  pronounce  the  whole 
theory  erroneous. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  are  but  two  closes  of 
truths,  at  all  affecting  its  moral  character,  which  can  be  af- 
firmed of  the  mind ;  the  one  expressing  what  it  is,  the  other 
what  it  does  or  suflers.  The  first  ascribes  to  it  what  be- 
longs to  its  physical  nature,  the  other  the  operations  of 
that  nature. 

Now  whatever  may  have  been  th^  sense  in  which  the 
New-England  divines,  or  others  have  used  the  terms  dispo- 
sition, taste,  relish,  and  others  of  the  kind,  there  plainly  is 
no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  permanent  **  immanent"  vo» 
litioni  like  that  which  Clericus  wishes  us  to  believe  they  em- 
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ployed  these  terms  to  denote ;  and  therefore  if  they  used 
them  to  designate  such  a  voluntary  act,  they  are  convicted 
of  even  a  more  ^^  flagrant  absurdity,"  than  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity  involves. 

The  statement  of  Clericus  is,  that  this  disposition,  which 
they  represent  as  the  cause  of  our  sinning,  is  itself  a  voli- 
tiouy  that  it  is  exerted  incessantly  by  the  mind,  even  during 
sleep,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  exertUig  all  other  voluntary  acts. 

Now  if  such  a  volition  exists  in  the  mind,  it  undoubtedly, 
must  be  conscious  o(  it,  and  eajoy  a  far  more  perfect  per- 
ception of  its  existence,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature,  than 
of  any  of  the  transient  volitions  which  it  successively  exer- 
cises. I  suspect  however  no  being  can  be  found,  sa  igno- 
rant or  rash,  as  to  pretend  to  be  conscious  of  the  incessant 
exertion  of  such  a  volition.  But  if  no  one  is  conscious  of 
it,  how  is  its  existence  to  be  proved  f 

If  such  a  volition  exists  in  the  mind,  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  exerted,  like  all  others,  in  view  of  motives,  and  they  of 
course  like  the  choice  itself,  must  unceasingly  exist  in  the 
mindt  and  be  the  objects  of  its  attention.  Is  any  one  con- 
scious of  any  such  set  of  permanent  perceptions,  of  making 
them  objects  of  incessant  attention,  and  of  exerting  a  per- 
petual volition  under  their  influence?  If  this  doctrine  of  a 
perpetual  volition  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
subordinate  volitions,  is  true,  it  follows  that  whenever  it  ex* 
erts  a  subordinate  volition,  it  entertains  two  distinct  sets  of 
perceptions,  makes  theto  objects  of  formal  attention,  and 
puts  forth  under  their  separate  influence,  two  totally  distinct 
volitions.  And  not  only  this,  but  as  according  to  the 
scheme  of  Clericus,  every  leading  choice,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  requires  a  series  of  subordinate  volitions,  is 
a  permanent  jchoice,  it  follows  that  the  mind  exerts  at  the 
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same  time  as  many  hundreds,  thousands,  or  millions  of  dis- 
tinct volitions,  and  enterttuns  as  many  corresponding  sets 
of  perceptions,  as  equal  the  number  of  all  the  leading 
choices  it  has  ever  exercised !  This  is  an  extraordinary 
picture  of  the  mind,  to  be  drawn  by  one  who  professes  to 
have  studied  its  philosophy.  Has  Clericus  ever  found  any 
one  who  claims  to  be  conscious  of  such  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  cotemporaneous  perceptions  and  volitions  f 

If  while  the  existence  of  these  perm^ent  volitions  is 
taught,  it  is  admitted  that  the  mind  is  not  conscious  of  their 
exertion  or  existence,  it  will  then  follow,  that  immeasurably 
the  greatest  and  most  important  portion  of  its  moral  agency, 
is  exerted  without  any  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  it 
whatever.  The  only  volitions  of  which  it  is  sensible,  are 
those  which  are  transient,  and  separated  from  each  other  b^ 
intervals  occupied  by  other  mental  operations,  and  often 
during  sleep,  by  considerable  periods  of  total  inaction; 
wfaibt  the  innumerable  cotemporaneous  choices  which  dwell 
in  it  perpetuaOy^  and  are  the^  cauges  of  all  its  subordinate 
acts,  take  place  wholly  without  its  concurrence,  and  lie  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  its  knowledge.  Is  this  the  theory  of  Ed- 
wards, Smalley,  Dwight,  and  their  followers  f .  The  Cal- 
vmistic  clergy  of  New-England,  undoubtedly  know  whether 
they  hold  and  inculcate  such  a  system^  and  whether  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  employ  the  terms,  disposition, 
taste,  relish,  corrupt  nature,  and  others  of  the  like  import, 
and  to  regard  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Hopkins  and  Smalley, 
Strong  and  Dwight;  as  using  them  to  express  such  a  theory, 
and  I  leave  it  to  their  consciousness  and  self-respect  to  de- 
cide whether  such  is  the  fact.  I  leave  it  to  their  good  sense 
also,  to  determine  whether  it  becomes  them  to  adopt  this 
contrivance  of  Clericus,  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
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charge  tuf  teaching  the  docttine  of  physical  depravity,  aod 
to  suflisr  it  to  go  forth  uncontradicted  to  the  world,  that  they 
boM  and  inculcate  such  views. 

6.  The  office  which  he  assigns  to  thb  volition  as  a  canse, 
is  equally  novel  and  unpiiilosophical. 

It  gives  birth,  according  to  his  account  of  it,  to  the  sub- 
ordinate volitions  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  simply  as  a  voIp- 
Han*  It  is  a  choice  to  choose  all  the  subordinate  choices 
which  it  causes !  It  does  not  produce  its  e&ct  at  all  by  the 
mind's  reeoUecHmg  that  it  has  ezerdsed  such  a  volition ;  in 
which  case  it  would  exert  its  influence  simply  as  a  motive, 
precisely  as  the  perception  of  any  other  fact,  truth,  or  inject. 
It  were,  indeed,  no  less  absurd,  to  exhibit  it  as  exerting  the 
AKMBentous  agency  ascribed  to  it,  in  that  manner.  It  would 
be  to  represent  the  mind,  as  making  all  its  subordinate 
choices, — not  from  any  inducements  presented  by  the  ob- 
jects chosen,*— but  solely  because  it  had  made  a  choice  of 
4liem  in  a  former  instance  ;— «the  sinner,  as  making  ^nfut 
choices,  not  because  the  objects  afibrd,  or  promise  such 
gratifications  as  they  do  ;«-andthe  saint,  as  placing  his  af^ 
fections  on  things  above,  not  because  of  any  perceptions 
which  he  has  of  Crod,  or  the  things  of  his  kingdom  ;  but 
solely  because  diey  have  respectively  chosen  those  objects 
before*  This,  winch  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  absurd,  is 
not  however  ike  absurdity  which  this  theory  involves. — Its 
doctrine  is,  that  this  volition  exists  permanently,  and  is  an 
incessant  act  of  the  mind,  and  exerts  its  influence  therefore, 
solely  as  a  choice.  Such  must  of  course  be  the  fact,  as 
there  is  no  other  mode,  except  it  be  as  a  mere  motive,  which 
inv<rfves  the  difficulty  already  adverted  to,-*-io  which  it  can 
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act.  it  is  a  choice  therefore  to  choosfe  the  subordinale 
choices  of  which  it  h  the  cause.  President  Edwards's 
^*  concreated  dispositions/'  '^  to  relish  some  things,  and  to 
be  averse  to  others,"-*were  accordingly  choices  to  choose, 
and  not  to  choose  those  things  respectively.  Dr.  Dwight's 
<<  unknown  cause,"  or  "  energy  of  the  mind  whence  voli- 
dons  flow,"  was  a  choice  to  choose  those  volitions ;  and 
Dr.  Griffin's  *'  disposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  exer- 
cises," was  a  fundamental  choice  to  exert  those  dioices ! 
Has  anyone  beside  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  ever  discerned 
in  these  distinguished  writers,  any  traces  of  this  extraordi- 
nary doctrine  f  He  may,  as  he  professes,  have  always 
regarded  them  as  teaching  it,  and  may  continue  to  congmtu- 
laite  himself  on  his  superior  knowledge  of  their  theory,  and 
its  exact  coincidence  with  his  own,  which  from  their  un- 
happy ignorance  of ''  the  true  usus  loquendi,"-*-ha6  totally 
escaped  the  discernment  of  the  ''  few  orthodox  brethren," 
whom  he  is  kindly  endeavouring  to  enlighten.  But  as  the 
praise  of  this  discovery  must  confessedly  be  yielded  to  him 
entirely,  so  I  cannot  but  suspect,  the  power  of  detecting  any 
evidence,  or  feeling  any  conviction  of  its  truth,  is  destined 
in  like  manner  to  be  wholly  confined  to  himself.  If  this 
disposition  was  thus  regarded  as  a  mere  volition,  by  those 
who  taught  its  existence,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  they 
universally  held,  that  no  moral  influence  whatever  could 
prevent,  nor  have  any  tendency  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
continuing  to  exert  it  ?  that  it  must,  if  superseded  at  all,  be 
superseded  by  a  mere  physical  agency  ?  If  it  were  a  mere 
choice,  exerted  because  of  the  motives  which  affect  the  mind, 
would  not  the  removal  of  those  motives,  and  the  substitution 
of  others,  occasion  a  change  of  the  choice  ?  And  in  like 
manner,  on  the  supposition  that  it  exerts  its  agency  in  the 
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production  of  subordinate  choices,  simply  as  a  motive, 
would  not' its  removal  from  the  mind  cut  off  that  influence, 
«id  thereby  prevent  the  exertion  of  those  subordinate 
choices?  How  will  *' the  true  usus  loquendi"  solve  this 
difficulQr  f 

But  Clericus  has  virtually  admitted  the  total  groundless- 
ness of  all  these  pretences  respecting  the  views  of  Edwards 
and  Dwight,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  error  on  the  ''  principles 
of  interpretation,"  which  he  employs  to  transmute  their 
theory  into  his  own,  by  acknowledging  that  some  of  the 
New-England  theologians  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  phy- 
sical depravity,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Dwight  and .  Presi- 
dent Edwards.  This  fact,  the  admission  of  whicb-*though 
it  is  palpable  to  all  other  eyes — seems  to  have  been  wrung 
from  him  only  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  has  at  length  ad- 
mitted in  a  variety  of  passages* 

**  That  some,  though  I  think  comparatively  few,  of  the  preachers 
of  New-England,  have  intended,  distinctly  and  unequivocally  to  as- 
sert, that  sin  pertains  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  distinction  from  every 
mental  exercise  or  act,  I  do  not  deny."  "  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
few  of  our  orthodox  brethren  have  fallen  into  the  same  errors  in  in- 
terpreting  the  language  of  later  writers."  *<  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  Reviewer  did  understand  Mr.  Harvey,  to  mean  by  the  phrase 
smful  fuUUrey  that  which  excludes  all  action ;  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Harvey  states  the  very  question  to  be,  '  whether  there  is  no  sin  ex- 
cept such  as  consists  in  a  man's  own  act ;'  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Harvey 
does  say  that  *  nature  b  itself  sinful,  without  the  act,  and  previous  to 
it;'  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Harvey  throughout  his  argument  opposes 
'  native  sin,'  and  *  natural  depravity,  to  all  action,  and  to  voluntary 
depravity.'  But  passing  all  this,  and  assuming  that  the  Examiner 
gives  a  just  account  of  Mr.  Harvey's  present  opinion,  it  will  follow, 
either  that  Mr.  Harvey  has  changed  his  opinion  on  the  main  point  in 
this  controversy,  or  that  the  Reviewer  was  under  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  what  Mr.  Harvey  «o  expressly  atierUd^  and  so  labarioiuly 
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tUUmpM  to  prwey  was  Mr.  Harvey's  real  opinion.    If  Mr.  Harvey 

has  changed  his  opinion — so  be  it ;  and  if  the  Reviewer  was  truly 
under  a  mistake  in  auppoaing  that  J^r.  Harvey  said  what  Xr,  Harvey 
did  infact  joy— why  so  be  it." 

But  bow  is  Clericus  to  sustain  himself  in  this  admission* 
that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is  indisputably 
taught  by  some  of  the  preachers  of  New-England,  if  the 
"  true  usus  Joquendi,'*  and  "  principles  of  interpretation,'* 
which  he  employs  to  vindicate  his  pretences  respecting  the 
theology  of  Dwight  and  Edwards,  are  to  be  the  tests  by 
which  the  views  of  others  are  to  be  determined !  Who  are 
the  "few,''  though  not  in  his  estimation  ''  respectable  theo- 
logical writers,"  who  have  thus  asserted,  and  not  uncon- 
sciously, or  through  inadvertence,  but  who  <'  have  intended, 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  to  assert,  the  doctrine  that  sin 
pertains  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  distinction  firom  every 
mental  exercise  or  act"  What  peculiarity  of  language 
have  they  employed  to  express  it ;  and  what  are  the  rea- 
sonings on  which  they  have  relied  for  its  support,  which 
can  justify  him  in  this  accusation  f  Have  they  taught  it  in 
any  other  terms,  or  attempted  to  sustain  it  by  any  other 
arguments,  than  those  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
volumes  of  Edwards  and  Dwight  ?  Are  their  phraseology 
and  reasonings  so  totally  diverse  from  those  of  Dwight  and 
Edwards,  that  the  charge  of  teaching  the  doctrine  is  fas- 
tened on  them,  by  the  same  ''  principles  of  interpretation," 
which  are  employed  to  vindicate  these  writers  from  that 
imputation  ?  Has  Clericus  presented  any  proof  that  such 
is  the  fact  f  Can  he  possibly  sustain  his  assumption  of  it 
by  a  shadow  of  evidence,  in  respect  to  a  solitary  indivi- 
dual ?  No  pretence  can  be  more  utterly  groundless.  I 
challenge  him  to  name  *<  a  theological  writer  of  New- 
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England/'  **  respectable''  or  not  respectable,  whom  he  can 
convict  of  **  distinctly  and  unequivocally  asserting  the  doc- 
trine, that  sin  pertains  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  distinction 
from  every  mental  exercise  or  act,"  without  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  ground  on  which  he  rests  his  charge,  against 
those  who  ascribe  that  doctrine  toDwight  and  Edwards,  of 
*^  errors  in  interpreting  their  language,"  and  causeless  im- 
putations to  them  of  "  absurdity  and  inconsistency."  I 
challenge  him  moreover,  without  a  like  abandonment  of 
every  vestige  of  ^*  the  true  usus  loquendi,"  and  *^  just  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,"  on  which  he  relies  to  sustain  his 
views  respecting  Dr.  Dwight  and  President  Edwards,  to 
prove  even  that  he  has  himself  "  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally" expressed  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  in  any 
of  the  language  which  he  has  employed  for  that  purpose  ; 
or  to  prove  that  it  can  be  so  expressed,  in  any  other  phrase- 
ology, which  human  ingenuity  can  select. 

The  language  in  which  he  has  himself  chosen  to  express 
it,  and  in  which  he  represents  it  as  taught  by  others,  is  in 
fact  either  identically  the  same,  or  most  manifestly  precisely 
sjmonymous  with  that  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  very 
writers  whom  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  from  the  charge 
of  having  taught  it.  Thus  he  defines  it  as  <*  the  doctrine 
of  a  sinful  or  corrupt  nature,  which  is  prior  to  and  distinct 
from  all  action ;"  <'  the  doctrine  that  sin  pertains  to  the 
nature  of  man,  in  distinction  from  every  mental  exercise  or 
act ;"  and  '<  that  nature  is  itself  sinful ;"  and  represents 
Mr.  Harvey  as  teaching  it,  in  the  phrases  ^*  sinful  nature," 
'^  nature  is  itself  sinful  without  the  act  and  prior  to  it" 
But  do  any  of  these  phrases  assert,  that  *' nature  is  in  itself 
sinful,"  any  more  incontrovertibly  or  directly,  than  it  is 
expressed  in  the  current  language  employed  by  Edwards  P 
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He  represents  the  phrase  '^  origina]  sm,"  as  ''  meaning  the 
innate  sinful  depravity  of  die  heart,"  and  ^*  the  conveyance 
of  a  corrupt  and  sinfiil  nature  to  Adam's  posterity,  as  the 
grand  point  of  the  doctrine  of  ori^nal  sin  ;"  and  states  it 
to  be  his  object  to  prove  that  **  their  nature  is  corrupt  and 
depraved  with  a  moral  depravity ;"  and  says  that  "  mam 
as  in  Ms  whole  nature  cotruptj  is  called  ^lesA;"  that  ^*  flesh 
does  not  mean  any  thing  that  is  innocent  and  good  in  Osd/^ 
that  only  needs  to  be  restrained  and  kept  in  proper  hounds^ 
but  something  aUogeiher  evil  whick  is  to  he  destroyed^  and 
not  merely  retained  ;"  that  *\  the  nature  of  man,  as  cor- 
rupt and  sinful,  came  to  be  called  flesh,"  in  distinction  from 
**  that  eormption  tMch  consists  in  inordinale  bodily  appe^ 
iUes^  because  a  corrupt  and  sinfiil  nature  is  what  properly 
belongs  to  mankind,  or  the  race  of  Adam,  as  they  are  in 
diemselves,  and  as  they  are  by  nature  ;"  and  finally,  that 
by'  "  one  thbg  the  aposde  makes  it  plain  that  by  ^fiesk 
he  means  something  in  itself  corrupt  and  sinfidf^  and  that 
16,  that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinfid  flesh.     In  like  manner, 
Dr.  Dwigfat  states,  that  he  speaks  "  of  human  nature  as 
sinfidj  intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  but  a 
general  characteristic  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  has  committed  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and  prone 
to  commit  others ;''  and  that ''  with  the  same  meaning,"  he 
uses  "  the  phrases  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  heart,  de- 
praved mind." 

Or  does  ady  of  the  language,  employed  by  Clericus 
himself  to  express  the  sinfulness  of  nature  antecedent- 
ly to  **eveiy  action,"  present  that  doctrine  with  any 
more  certainty,  or  perspicuity,  than  the  current  state- 
ments of  Edwards,  Smalley,  Dwig^t,  and  Calvinists  gene-v 
rally  ?    He  feels  no  hesitation  in  inteypr^ting  Mr.  Harvey, 
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ai  leacfiing  "  tkat  ain  pertains  to  the  natare  of  man,  hi 
dbtinctkni  iruii  every  mental  exercise  or  act,"  when  he 
sajTB,  that  ^*  nature  is  itseU*  sinful  without  the  aet^  aad  jpr^ 
vioos  to  it."  Bat  is  this  a  stronger^  or  more  indubitahhr 
expression  of  that  doctrine^  than  the  statement  of  Edwards, 
that  ^  human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  disposi* 
tions  that  are  either  right  or  wrong,"  *<  morally  right  &t 
vicious  $"  and  that  in  respect  to  actions^  tise  trae  ^  tmtion'^ 
is,  **  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions, 
but  that  aetions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles 
whence  they  proceed ;  so  that  the  act  &t  choosing  that 
which  is  good,  is  no  fiurther  virtuous  than  as  it  proceeds  from 
a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disporition  of  mind  ^  tfhich 
supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  nnnd  may  be  hehte 
a.  virtuous  act  of  choice  $  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  neo^s*' 
sary  that  there  diould  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
dioice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition."  Or 
is  it  stronger  than  the  declaration  of  Dr^  Smalley,  <<  that 
depracUn  ofnaiure^  must  be  antecedent  to  all  sinful  actions, 
and  the  came  of  them  f" 

In  like  manner,  he  unhesitatmgly  represents  Mr.  Har- 
vey as  teaching,  "  that  there  is  a  sinful  nature  in  man  prior 
to,  and  distinct  from  all  sinful  actions,"  when  he  **  takes 
the  ground,  that  there  must  be  a  cause  of  all  sinful  actions, 
which  cause  is  itself  sinful,  and  which  of  course  is  not  itself 
action."  Yet  that  is  identically  the  ground  takenby  Edr 
wards  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  that  <'  human  nature  aanst 
be  created  with  some  dispositions,"  from  which  actions 
<<  proceed ;"  that  this  disposition  is  of  course  the  cause 
of  these  acdons,  as  without  it,  nature  ^^  must  be  without 
any  such  thing  as  inclination,  or  will^ — ^must  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  without  preference,  choice,  or  aversion ;"  and 
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tlmt  tlAB  disposition  is  itself  sinfiil,  as  it  impaits  its  own 
chancter  to  the  sinful  actions  which  proceed  from  it,  and 
**  mu$t  be  either  right  or  wrong,"  as  **  it  is  evident  there  can 
be  no  medium  between  these." — This  assumption  is  ^<  the 
groond,"  as  he  eitpressly  states,  on  which  all  his  reasoning 
in  proof  of  ori^nal  sin  proceeds.  It  is  the  sole  ground,  in 
like  manner,  of  Dr.  Dwight's  theory  on  the  subject,  as  he 
most  abundantly  shows ;  and  of  the  theories  and  reasonings 
of  Griffin,  Smalley,  and  the  whole  Calvinistic  world,  with- 
out exception.  Such  is  expressly  admitted  to  be  the  fact  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  who  says,  that  *'  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Harvey,  that  hutnan  nature  U  itself  sinful^ 
was,  with  few  exceptions,  the  general  statement  of  Calvin- 
istic divines,  until  within  die  last  sixty  or  seven^  years;" 
and  that  they  were  led  to  this  statement,  by  the  *'  assump- 
tion that  the  cause  of  a  given  effect,  must  have  the  same 
propensities,  or  attributes,  as  the  effect  itself." 

In  thus  adopting  the  very  language  in  question,  of  Ed- 
wards, Dwight,  Smalley,  and  other  Calvinists,  or  that 
which  is  precisely  coincident  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  and  in  inter- 
preting it  when  used  by  Mr.  Harvey,  as  of  course  expres- 
sing that  doctrine,  Clericus  has,  it  would  seem,  shown  that 
he  does  himself  in  truth,  regard  that  as  its  real  import,  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  his  attempts 
to  fasten  on  it  the  opposite  meaning,  and  on  all  the  vaunted 
^  nsus  loquendi"  and  "  principles  of  interpretation^"  by 
which  be  endeavours  to  sustain  them. 

8.  The  principle  on  which  he  founds  his  interpretation  of 
Dwight  and  Edwards,  yields  as  ready  aid  to  overthrow  ns 
to  support  that  interpretation^  and  is  in  truth  wholly  sub- 
versive of  all  certainty  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  their 
language. 
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The  rule  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  claims 
mad  reasoning,  is,  that  their  language  must  be  regarded  as 
having  been  used  according  to  the  *'  nature  of  the  subject," 
as  *'  known"  or  understood,  by  the  interpreter  himself ; 
and  no  meaning  ascribed  to  it,  inconsistent  with  that  nature, 
so  understood — 

**  Here  then  if  you  interpret  hia  language  to  the  leUer^  you  must 
convict  him  of  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  saying,  that  the  cause  of  all 
moral  excellence,  is  itself  moral  excellence, — an  absurdity  not  to  be 
charged  to  such  a  writer  on  slight  grounds.  But  the  true  usus  lo- 
quendi  will  solve  the  difficulty." 

*'  The  hnaim  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  of  speaking, 
by  rendering  the  meaning  plain,  forbid  the  charge,  and  even  the 
thought  of  real  contradiction.'* 

^  But  it  will  be  asked,  how  then  could  Dr.  Dwight  so  explicitly 
assert  that  the  moral  nature  of  infants  is  corrupt.  This  he  might  do 
with  entire  self-consistency,  according  to  a  correct  interpretation  of 
his  language.  The  principle  is,  to  limit  or  restrict  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  according  to  the  known  naiure  of  the  predicate  or  subject.— -Ac- 
cordingly though  the  word  nature^  in  its  primary  import^  denotes  the 
constitutional  and  essential  properties  of  a  being  or  thing,  yet  there 
is  neither  impropriety  nor  ambiguity  in  speaking  of  the  holy  naiure 
of  God,'  or  of  Oie  eiftfkil  naiure  of  man.  For  f^e  launon  naiure  of  the 
predicate  holiness,  forbids  a  meaning  which  excludes  all  action,  and 
the  word  naiure  is  used  to  express  strongly  the  uniformity,  or  immu- 
tability of  the  character  thus  described."    p.  6, 13, 1 4. 

By  **  the  known  nature  of  the  wbjedj*  is  of  course 
meant,  its  nature  as  known  or  contemplated  by  the  inter' 
preier  hmgdf — ^mstead  of  the  writer, — as  that  is  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  in  which  Clericns  employs  this  *'  princi- 
ple," and  as  it  were  absurd  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
the  language  of  an  author  should  be  interpreted  according 
to  *<  the  nature  of  the  subject'  of  which  it  treats,  as  he 
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understood  it,  when  the  very  question  at  issue  is,  what  were 
the  views  of  that  subject  which  he  entertained,  and  meant 
to  communicate. 

This  gentleman  is  the  first  interpreter,  I  suspect,  who 
has  ventured  to  lay  down  such  a  canon  of  criticism.  When 
the  question  is  whether  what  an  author  teaches,  is  correct  or 
not,  it  is  proper  undoubtedly,  and  essential  toAcompare  what 
he  states,  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  already  known, 
or  understood ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  examine  his  doc- 
trines and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  sustmned,  by 
the  knowledge  of  diie  sulject  which  we  already  possess. 
But  who  ever  before  heard,  that  a  critic  should'  make  the 
views  which  he  has  ahready  adopted  on  a  subject  the  crite- 
rion by  which  to  interpret  the  language  and  ascertain  the 
doctrines  of  others  respecting  it  f  ^ 

,  The  absurdi^  of  this  rule  scarcely  needs  iDustration.  It 
wouM  annihilate,  if  adhered  to,  all  possibility  of  communi- 
cating and  acquiring  knowledge  through  the  instrulnenta- 
lity  of  language,  by  obliging  the  learner  to  see  in  the  terms 
of  his  instructor,  no  other  meaning  than  what  accords  widi 
the  views  which  he  already  entertains  of  the  subject  treated 
of.  If  he  has  no  knowledge  at  all  of  it,  he  of  'course  can 
affix  no'  signification  whatever  to  the  language.  -  B*  he  al- 
ready has,  or  imagines  himself  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  it,  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  constitutes  a  limit  beyond 
wUch,  according  to  the  rule,  he  is  not  permitted  to  advance- 
It  would  obUge  every  learner  to  regard  all  those  who 
treat  of  the  same  subject,  as  presenting  precisely  similar 
views  of  it, — whatever  he  might  happen,  from  "  the  known 
nature  of  it,''  to  imagine  these  views  to  be.  Their  lan- 
guage, not  being  aUowed  to  express  any  thing  but  what 
accords  with   "  the  nature  of  the  subject,"  as  already 
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frbat  purpose  it  was  employed,— <OBvqr  to  him  only  that 
class  of  ideas  which  he  previously  entertained* 

But  what  are  to  be  the  results  of  this  rale,  if  applied  to 
(the  Tolome  of  inspiratioa  i  Are  all  the  various  clasiea  of 
manknidi  orthodox  and  hcrettcfll,  ignorant  and  leanicdf  to 
be  authorised  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  accordiqg  to  their 
precooceived  opinions  on  aU  the  Tarions  subjects  <^  which 
it  treats  f  Are  Calvinists,  in  £u:t,  and  Anttiitfaiis,-'4br 
this  b  the  conclusion  to  irinch  this  new  *^  usns  loquendi^ 
will  carry  ns,^^Unitarians  and  Universalists,  Caicholics,  tn 
short,  and  Protestants,  of  what^ersector  Audi,  all  comet 
in  their  several  opinions,  and  equally  so  f 

And,  finally,  this  rule  presenu  a  complete  justiicailiett  of 
Mr.  Harvey,  in  regarding  Dwight,  Edsrards,  and  other 
Calvijwis,  OS  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravi^, 
49  be  has  b  &ct  interpreted  their  terms,  aeconKng  to  <'  the 
nature  of  the  svbjeot"  as  abwady  ^  Iqiown,'*  or  understood 
by  himselff  It  furnishes,  abo^  a  simils^  jnstiCcation  of  all 
those  who  r^gapd  Ckricus  as  having  fidlen  into  a  heresy, 
as  they  haro  done  nothing  more  than  ascribe  to  his  lan- 
guage that  meaning,  which,  according  to  their  views  of  Ae 
subject^  is  truly  beroticaL  Tims  obsrioos  is  it,  that  ^<  tlie 
priacipie"  on  wbkh  he  fimnds  his  inteqirciationof  the  Ian- 
gtia^gpe  of  Dmght  and  Edwards,  yields  as  ready  aid  (o  erib- 
vert  as  to  raslahi  his  representations respeotiag thsiriniews ; 
and,  in  ^tf  sweeps  away  at  once  sdl  certainty  ki  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  thck  iaogaage,  and  Uie  nature  of  AeSr 
doctrioest 

That  this  gondemaa  has  thought  proper  to  send  Ibrth 
these  representations  of  the  doctrines  of  Dwtglit  and  Sd- 
wards»  is  mueh  |o  be  regretted.    The  object  for  which  he 
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veaiared  on  ibe  tafk  k  not  well  as  to  recomniencl  h  vcTj 
strooglj  to  pablic  approbtilioff.  It  was  not  in  order  to  the 
^dication  of  the  Gospel  fitna  any  rnhmpprahensldli,  Or  th« 
better  eladdation  of  any  of  Hd  doctrinesi  nor  far  die  retio- 
val  of  any  obsfadk  to  thc^  nsefukiess  of  Dwigbt  or  of  Ed- 
wards} bat  solely,  a«  is  dinndantly  appaorent  fhmi  his  eam 
slatements^-^far  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  aader  the 
shield  of  their  repotatieD,  from  die  smf^cion  of  having  fallni 
imo  arrets — He  had  stated  m  the  prelace  to  his  Condo  ad 
CleraiBf  that 

'*Tbeaather  of  tto disooursa has w^ rMsod  te Mierei  tfaatthe 
views  which  it  contains,  sxe  in  any  essentisl  respect,  diveise  frost 
those  of  his  brethren  who  heard  it  That  the  general  proposition 
wiU  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  who  hold  the  fimdainental 
dbetrhies  of  die  Oospel,  he  has  no  doo&t.  In  Mgard  to  some  of  the 
■oie  spestlestateeMits^  be  sapposee  that  ihert  h  in  some  limited 
degree,.  fhesemUaaSe  of  centsoiressj  latler  than  red  diversity  of 
epiniott.  It  may  be  propec  to  remaf  kf  that  he  is  net  aweve  of  any 
change  in  his  own  views  on  these  points^  since  he  entered  the  ni^ 
nistry ;  nor  ef  any  departure  in  any  article  of  doctrinal  belief  from 
ids  reveted  instractor  in  theology,  the  former  president  of  the  college. 
Fasts,  hemter,  whieh  ere  ektensively  known,  fUniish,  it  la  beheved, 
asaftSHdtiEpdi^ftirtheseloetiaa  ef  the  topic,  aewd!  as  for  the 
pubtication  of  the  disconvseb'" 

This  declaradon  was  read  with  surprise,  it  seems,  by  bis 
eorftspondent,  as  weD  as  many  others ;  and  led  him  to  state 
his  belief,  that  the  andior  of  the  sermon  had  '<  departed  firom 
the  views  of  the  later  divines  of  New-England,"  and  to  ex- 
press his  wonder  "  particularly,"  that  he  ''  should  have  dis- 
claimed all  departure  in  articks  of  doctrinal  belief"  from 
Dr.  Dwif^t  He  intimates,  indeed,  in  the  sermon  itself, 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  heresy,  and  alludes  also  in  the 
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'*  Inqiiiryr '  to  an  imputation  of  that  nature  from  Mr.  Haf" 
vey ;  and  it  was  to  exonerate  himself  from  these  imputations 
that  ihe  '^  Inquiry"  was  sent  forth. 

Thb,  however^  was  scai^ly  the  course  which  wisdom 
would  have  dictated.  The  question  which  he  has  to  settle 
with  the  public,  is  simply,  whether  the  system  which  he 
holds,  is  correct  or  not.  If  his  views  accord  with  tititb,  and 
are  sustained  by  the  Word  of  Grod,  they  are  of  course  vin- 
dicated ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  as  far  as  his 
justification  is  concerned,  whether  they  coincide  or  not  with 
those  of  his  predecessor.  His  orthodoxy  depends  on  his 
coincidence  with  the  Scriptures,  not  on  his  accordance  with 
Dr.  Dwight.  His  agreeing  with  him  does  not  prove  him 
to  be  correct. 

But  if  the  propriety  of  resting  the  justification  of  his 
views  on  their  coincidence  with  those  of  Dr.  Dwigfat,  is  thus 
questionable,  the  method  which  he  has  chosen  to  vindicate 
his  having  "  disclaimed  all  departure  in  articles  of  doctrinal 
belief  from  this  distinguished  theologian,"  is  obnoxious  to 
still  more  formidable  exceptions.  It  is  by  endeavouring 
to  show,  that  the  phrase,  ''  articles  of  doctrinal  belief,"  ac- 
cording to  the  "  true  usus  loqnendi,"  denotes  ''  doctrines 
in  distinction  from  theorics"-^he  says 

''  I  would  say  a  word  respecting  the  remark  in  the  preface  to  the 
sermon,  in  which  the  author  disdains  all  departure  from  Dr.  D.  in 
any  article  of  doctrinsl  belief.  What  then  are  ariicle$  of  dodrmal 
belief?  J  answer,  those  general. trutfu  which  constitute  systems  of 
doctrine,  as  the  Calvinistic  system,  the  Arminian  system,  4&c. ;  and 
these  truths  as  distinguished  from  the  particular  theoriei  or  hypothe- 
ses, by  which  different  writers  attempt  to  explain  them  in  their  con- 
nections. In  other  words,  they  are  doetrinei  in  distinction  firom 
theories.    The  propriety  and  the  frequency  of  this  distinction  are 
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undeniable,  eince  in  speaking  of  Hopkins,  Emmons,  Dwight,  and 
othera,  they  are  always  spoken  of,  notwithstanding  their  diversities  of 
opinion,  in  respect  to  theories,  and  other  minute  pointy,  as  all  Calvin- 
ists— all  orthodox.  This  is  done  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  agree- 
ment in  those  general  truths,  which  properly  constitute  the  Calvinistic 
or  orthodox  system,  or  its  doctrinal  articles.  '  With  this  distinc- 
tion in  view,  it  will,  I  think,  be  understood,  how  the  author  is  to 
be  justified  in  disclaiming  a  departure  firom  Dr:  D.  in  any  article  of 
doctrinal  belief.*  He  might  with  exact  truth,  i»  my  own  view,  have 
said  this  in  respect  to  orthodox  divines  universally. — ^p.  3,  4. 

The  first  thing  meriting  attention  in  this  explanation  is, 
that  it  represents  "  systems  of  doctrine,"  universally,  as 
made  up  of  "  truths,"  in  distinction  from  "  the  theories  and 
hypotheses,"  employed  ^*  to  explain  them  in  their  connec- 
tions." This  is  certainly  important  information.  All  **  sys- 
tems of  doctrine,"  then — ^no  matter  what  they  are — Ma- 
nichean  or  Pelagian,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  Universalist 
or  Unitarian,  are  made  up  wholly  of  "  truths,"  and  are  of 
course,  therefore,  entirely  consistent  with  each  other.  The 
subjects  to  which  *'  the  diversities  of  opinion"  of  these  va- 
rious and  conflicting  sects  relate,  are  mere  ^*  theories  and 
other  minute  points,"  such  at  least  it  would  seem  we  are  to 
believe  is  the  fact  in  respect  to  Calvinists  and  Arminiahs, 
whose  systems  he  specifies  as  consisting  of  general  truths," 
as  distinguished  from  the  particular  theories  or  hypotheses 
by  which  diflerent  writers  attempt  to  explain  tliem  in  their 
connections."  As  all  "  truths"  are  consistent  with  each 
other,  these  "  systems"  of  "  truths"  must  of  course  be  en- 
tirely compatible,  and  so  far  forth  as  their  several  adherents 
are  either  Calvinists  or  Arminians,  they  must  entirely  agree 
in  doctrinal  belief,  or  at  least  can  hold  only  such  '*  arti- 
cles" as  are  consistent  with  each  other  !  If  such  is  indeed 
the  fact,  it  is  as  unhappy  as  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  was 
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not  discovered  at  an  earlier  day.     It  would  have  prevented 
a  world  of  embarrassment  and  contention.     Calvinists  and 
Arminians  have  certainly  regarded  themselves  as  differing 
totally  in  respect  to  ^*  articles  of  doctrinal  belief,"  have  held 
diametrically  opposite  views  on  the  same  fundamental  sub- 
jects, and  have  denounced  each  other's  <'  doctrines,"  as  well 
as  ''  theories,"  without  reserve,  as  heretical  and  subversive 
of  the  gospel.     But  they  had  not  become  acquainted  with 
this  gentleman's  grand  key  of  knowledge, — "  the  true  usus 
loquendi," — ^by  which  to  ascertain  each  other's  meaning. 
Had  they  but  followed  his  nde,  and  interpreted  each  other's 
language   according  to  *'  the   nature  of  the  subject,"  as 
"  known"  or  understood  by  themselves  respectively,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  arrived  at  this  happy  conclusion. 
No  wonder,  that  with  this  view  of  the  Calvinisdc  and  Armi- 
nian  systems,  Clericus  should  have  felt  authorised  to  say, 
that  ^'  he  might  with  exact  truth"  <<  have  disclaimed  all  de- 
parture" fron\  "  orthodox  divines  universally,"  as  well  as 
from  Dr.  D'wight. 

The  next  difficulty  attending  this  explanation  of  his 
terms  is,  that  it  does  not  accord  with  customary  usage. 
The  term  doctrine  is  universally  applied  by  theological 
writers,  both  to  what  they  themselves  hold  to  be  truths  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  and  to  what  others  regard  and 
exhibit  as  such;  i;^thout  any  reference  to  the  question, 
whether  they  arc  expressly  taught  in  the  scriptures,  or  are 
mere  inferences  from  what  they  teach,  or  from  the  existence 
and  government  of  the  external  universe.  It  is  employed 
to  denote  articles  of  belief  simplyj  witliout  regard  to  their 
nature  or  ori^.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation, 
the  doctrine  of  imputation,  the  doctrine  of  limited  atone- 
ment, the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  the  doctrine  of 
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an  etemaf  sleep,  are  as  customary  forms  of  expression,  as 
are  the  phrases,  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration,  the  doctrine  of  election.  We  have  examples 
in  the  scriptures  of  a  similar  use  of  the  term, — "  Be  tiot 
carried  about  -with  diverse  and  strange  doctrines,"  "  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning 
craftiness ;"  '*  after  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of 
men  ;"  '^  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddu- 
cees ;"  '*  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  children  of  Israel;"  '*  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  thing  I  hate ;"  ^*  a  doctrine 
of  vanities;"  "and  doctrines  of  devils."  In  claiming 
therefore  that  the  term  properly  denotes  truths,  in  distinction 
from  theories,  and  that  "  in  all  fairness,"  it  should  have  been 
so  understood,  he  is  totally  unauthorized.  The  usage  of 
the  scriptures  and  theological  writers  universally,  is  wholly 
against  him.  He  has  no  more  right  to  affix  to  it  that  signi* 
fication,  than  tiny  other  that  is  totally  arbitrary, — nor  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  understood  as  using  it  in  that 
sense.  The  readers  of  his  preface  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety regard  his  language  as  meaning  any  thing  else,  than 
that  he  had  not  departed  from  Dr.  D.  in  any  article  of  be- 
lief, whether  right  or  wrong,  doctrinal  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  now  wishes  the  term  to  be  interpreted,  or  theoretical. 

But  a  still  greater  obstaglc  to  acquiescence  in  this  expla- 
nation is,  the  fact  that  the  sense  thus  ascribed  to  it,  is  not 
that  in  which  Clericus  himself  uses  the  term.  On  the  very 
page  in  which  this  explanation  occurs,  he  employs  it  rer 
peatedly  to  designate  hypotheses  dnd  theories,  in  place  of 
truths;  and  it  is  used  with  a  similar  signification  in  nume- 
rous instances  in  hb  late  publications.  Thus  in  the  para- 
graph preceding  this  explanation,  he  speaks  of  "the  doo- 
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trine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin ;"  '<  the  doctrine  of 
a  sinful  or  corrupt  nature;"  '*the  dbctrine  that  sin  pertains 
to  the  nature  of  man  in  distinction  from  every  mental  ex- 
ercise or  act.^'  He  also  uses  die  phrase,  '<  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity,"  the  *<  theory  or  doctrine"  that  sin  is 
**by  the  laws  of  propagation;"  ''the  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  wicked  heart  considered  as  a  permanent 
source  of  depravity,"  quoted  from  the  Examiner ;  and  ''  Mr. 
Harvey's  doctrine." 

Does  Clericus  wish  to  be  understood  as  using  the  term  in 
these  passages  to  denote  ''  general  truths,"  in  distinction 
"  from  theories  and  hypotheses  ;^'  and  thence  to  be  regard* 
ed  as  actually  holding  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  of  phy- 
sical depravity,  of  the  transmission  of  sin  by  propagation, 
and  "  Mr.  Harvey's  doctrine  ?"  Or  to  escape  this  difficulty, 
will  he  admit  that  that  is  not  the  sense  in  which  he  employed 
it,  and  discard  his  definition  as  erroneous  ? 

But  it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  be  should  have 
thus  attempted  to  protect  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy, 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Dwight's  reputation.  As  no  pre- 
tence could  be  more  totally  groundless  than  that  he  taught 
the  theory  which  Clericus  ascribes  to  him,  so  none  scarcely 
could  be  more  utterly  incompatible  with  his  high  character. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  construction  of  these  false 
and  fantastic  theories  can  reflect  honour  on  their  authors. 
In  philosophy  they  are  justly  held  to  be  at  best  discredita- 
.ble,  as  the  oflkpring  of  ignorance  in  place  of  knowledge; 
and  in  religion,  as  profane  substitutions  of  human  folly,  for 
divine  wisdom.  Such  especially  are  those  put  forth  as  es- 
sential improvements,  which  in  truth  fall  far  behind  the  at- 
tainments of  the  age,  and  overlook  the  most  fundamental 
and  well  ascertained  facts.     And  of  that  character  pre-emi- 
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nently  is  this  theory  of  innumerable  cotemporaneous  per- 
ceptions and  volitions  pepetually  existing  in  the  mind  as  the 
causes  of  all  its  subordinate  voluntary  acts,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  Dr.  Dwight.  No  powers  of  intellect  nor  advan- 
tages of  condition,  are  adequate  to  the  support  of  such  a 
mass  of  absurdity.  Dr.  Dwight,  with  all  his  talents  and 
reputation, — ^had  he  been  betrayed  by  any  illusion  into  the 
adoption  and  inculcation  of  it,-;— could  never  havesustmned 
himself  under  it  for  an  hour ;  but  would  have  sunk  from  his 
high  elevation,  to  the  level  of  other  vain  conjecturers,  who 
disregard  in  their  theories,  the  plainest  facts,  and  subvert 
the  most  essential  truths  both  of  philosophy  and  revelation. 
And  the  ascription  of  it  to  him,  is  an  imputation  on  his 
candour,  as  well  as  perspicacity.  If  this  representation  of 
his  views  by  Clericus  is  just,  what  confidence  can  be  felt  in 
respect  to  any  of  his  statements  or  reasonings  f  What  cer- 
tainty is  there  that  his  language  on  other  subjects  may  not 
have  been  employed  to  convey  views  totally  different  from 
those  which  he  is  generally  understood  to  express  f  The 
rules  and  principles  which  Clericus  employs  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  charge  of  having  held  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity,  will  prove  equally  well,  either  that  he  never 
taught  any  other  doctrine  which  is  found  on  .his  pages,  or 
that  he  taught  any  one  which  is  not  to  be  found  there. 
Such  likewise  is  tiie  fact  in  respect  to  President  Edwards. 
Take  for  example  the  doctrine  of  imputation ;  and  according 
to  the  "  true  usus  loquendi"  of  this  writer,  it  is  as  gross  in- 
justice to  ascribe  that  doctirine  to  him,  as  it  is  tb  represent 
Dr.  D.  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity. 
Edwards,  indeed,  formally  asserts  the  coexistence  of  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  their  participation  in  his  first  act  of  sin,  and 
die  imputation  of  tiiat  sin  to  them ;  and  the  Editor  of  the 


Spectator  pronounces  it  a  '<  monstrous  notion,"  and  an 
"  utter  confusion  of  personal  identity."  According  to  the 
rule  of  Clericus,  however,  his  language  is  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  '<  the  nature  of  the  subject"  as  ^<  known"  by 
ourselves,  and  "  the  known  nature  of  the  subject"  ^'  forbids 
the  charge,  and  even  the  thought  of  real  contradiction  ;" 
'<  for  the  nature  of  the  predicate  sin,  forbids  a  meaning 
which  excludes  all  action." .  No  doctrine,  however  perspi- 
cuously stated,  or  ably  sustsdned,  can  stand  before  this 
summary  process. — There  is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but 
either  totally  to  reject  this  writer's  representations,  or  to 
abandon  all  assurance  that  Dr.  Dwight's  views  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  on  any  subject ;  and  consequently  all  confi- 
dence that  we  have  in  his.  works,  any  sure  proofs  of  his 
wisdom,  learning,  or  piety. 

That  any  should  yield  such  implicit  trust  to  these  repre- 
sentations, as  to  draw  such  conclusions  against  Dr.  D.,  may 
seem  a  very  improbable  extravagance.  Tet  it  is  far  from 
being  impossible,  that  to  many  who  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth,  they  may  seem  to  be  authorized. 
What  other  conclusion  could  his  numerous  foreign  readers, 
for  example,  naturally  adept,  on  being  informed  that  this 
representation  of  his  doctrine  is  firom  the  pen  of  a  theologi- 
cal professor  in  the  very  institution  over  which  he  lately 
presided,  who  ought  therefore  to  be  accurately  acquainted 
with  his  views ;  that  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  another  pro- 
fessor also  of  that  seminary,  on  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
Christian  Spectator ;  and,  finally,  that  for  so  long  a  period 
it  has  been  suffered  to  pass  uncontradicted.  In  pointing 
out  these  misrepresentations,  therefore,  of  his  views,  I  am 
contributing,  I  flatter  myself,  to  the  vindication  of  his  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  subserving  the  cause  of  truth. 
/ 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR'S 

REVIEW 

ON  THE  MEANS  OF  REGENERATION. 


The  articles  under  this  title,  in  the  Christian  Spectator 
for  1829,  are  well  known  to  have  proceeded  likewise  from 
the  author  of  the  Concio  ad  Clerum,  and  are  indeed  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  him  in  the  Inquiry.  They  will,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  observations  which  I  am  about  to  offer  on  them, 
be  regarded  as  his,  although  the  Editor  of  tlie  Spectator 
has  in  his  last  number,  undertaken  the  task  of  their  vindi- 
cation, very  much  as  though  their  responsibility  belonged 
to  himself.  ' 

They  are  characterised  by  even  more  than  their  author's 
usual  obscurity,  and  furnish  examples,  like  the  Inquiry,  of 
unauthorised  assumptions,  erroneous  principles,  and  reason- 
ings which  are  inconsistent  and  inconclusive.  They  present, 
also,  some  important  admissions  and  statements  ;  the  most 
essential  of  which  however,  and  those  that  impart  to  the 
discussion  its  chief  value, — ^perhaps  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  inconsistency  with  some  positions  which  he  has  lon^ 
endeavoured  to  establish,  and  coincidence  with  others  which 
he  has  been  reluctant  to  admit, — are  uttered  witli  but  a 
faint  and  irresolute  voice,  and  are  exhibited  as  concftisions 
from  positions,  with  which  they  have  little  connexion. 
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The  perspicuousness  or  obscurity  with  which  an  author 
writes,  corresponds  with  the  energy  or  feebleness  of  his 
perceptions.  If  he  puts  forth  only  perplexed  and  indeter. 
minate  statements,  or  uses  language  without  meaning,  it  is 
apparent  that  his  apprehensions  are  efibarrassed  with  equal 
cloudiness  and  uncertainty.  To  the  reproach  of  this  fault, 
the  reviewer  is  unfortunately  eminently  obnoxious  in  respect 
to  many  of  his  most  essential  positions*  His  definition  of 
"  using  the  means  of  regeneration,"  may  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

'*  The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  acts  which  con- 
stitute using  the  means  of  regeneration  ?  Wc  answer  that  by  using 
the  means  of  regeneration,  we  do  not  understand  any  acts  which 
cither  precede,  or  are  to  be  distinguished  from  regeneration  itself, 
when  this  term  is  used  in  its  more  common  popular  import ;  but  we 
understand  those  acts,  which  together  with  another  act,  are  in  the 
more  popular  use  of  language,  included  under  the  term  r^eneration.'*- 
p.  16. 

This  definition,  which  professes  to  be  the  result  of  an 
accurate  analysis  of  the  mental  states  and  acts  which  are 
involved  in  or  immediately  connected  with  regeneration, 
and  on  which  the  statemente  and  reasonings  through  a  long 
series  of  pages  essentially  depend,  includes  by  express  spe- 
cification, ^  totally  unknown  quantity,  the  true  value  of 
which,  the  eyes  of  Argus  himself  would  require  an  addi- 
tional gift  of  perspicacity  to  ascertain.  "  By  using  the 
means  of  regeneration,  we  do  not  understand  any  acts  which 
either  precede,  or  are  to  be  distinguished  from  regeneration 
itself,  when  this  term  is  used  in  its  more  common  popular 
import.^^  What,  then,  is  its  common  and  popular  import  ? 
for  the  language  implies,  and  he  elsewhere  expresdy  admits, 
that  it  is-used  with  very  various  significations.     What,  «spe- 


^ally,  !•  the  ta&poH  wiA  Wbieb  It  k  tMedi  iriieD  cnplofifl 
in  its  more  common  and  popular  sense  ?  Cettmnfy  tm  mdi 
as  is  here  represented, — that  any  acts  are  included  under  it ; 
as  accprdiog  to  the  pppular  doctrine,,  as  he  has  himself 
sMUed  it,  the  jpiad  ispamm  iaslead  of  aetiiig  ii|  regenerfr- 
Haa.  What  then  are  the  aet»— 4ho8e  of  God,  or  of  iiia»*» 
which  are  to  be  '^  distinguished'*  from  regeneration,  when 
itfed  lit  that  partiealar  .sense  ?  and  what  ii.  the  rule,  itfage, . 
or  propriety,  by  which  they  are  to  be  so  ^JK^tfangwahed? 
«^  B«l  we  unditrBtaad  those  acts  whiArtogMe^iOiikmiO&er 
«ely  aie  in  the  more  popular  use  of  kmgtoage,  incfaided  luh 
tior  th6  Itrm  regeileviidoii^"  But  Whttl^  againi  ia  that  raof:e 
pofvular  fligiiificathmf  What  ar«  th^  acts  frtikb  mvihi^ 
included  uider  it  f  And  what,  especiaUyy  is  tfie^  olh^  nw^ 
defined  act,  wUh  wbich  they  aise  thw»  citupled?  U  itih* 
ti«ct  fin»  aoMl  additionat  lo  those,  or  ontj^  ooe  of  it»seacta 
<k«isdire6 ;  and  if  so,  whkh  of  tfutei  f  But  it  wei?e  m  fsa^ 
Mdaik  tad^.to  dbtenuDe  aU  the  qotries  which  aoad  to  ha 
setlfcd^  iA  order  to  aaeortam  the  «uttct  import  of  this  tiitM- 
ordinary  definition. 

The  foUoiiuig  rhetorical  paaaage,.  m  wUeh  he  tteaU  of 
«*a  dedra  of  as  idfiraclam  of  a  principle,  that  shrileepo* 
rafit  an  ofaydee  of  aH  aflSectkni,  finom  a  drawback  of  daouMH 
iMy"  knotf  to  jn^  the  least,  in  the  asndl,  nor  tbetuqipieat 
ar^la  of  aHtaphyneal  discoflsioa. 

^  Aad  what  is  this,  but  desiring  sach  an  infraction  of  the  princi- 
ples of  etoraal  rectitnde,  ais  shall  separate  from  the  present  attract- 
ive object  of  the  sinner's  affections,  the  appolMng  drawback  of  fa-  * 
tare  damaatioD?"  ' 

He  at  length  winds  up  the  argument  with  the  following 
iwapitulation,  showing  that  his  premise,  his  proof,  and  his 
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emdiMioD,  ure  unfortiiiiately  duly  vafying  modifiaitioiu  of 
the  same  thing. 


*'  We  have  thoa  attempted  to  sliow,  that  all  the  acta  of  the  ainner 
whichreapeet  divine  truth,  and  are  perihtmed  whHe  the  selfiBh  pris- 
ed remahaiaothre  in  the  heart,  are  dtctated  hy  the  adfiah  princ^e 
and  hare  an  exdaaive  tendency  to  attbaenre  the  aelfiih  purpoiBe  of 
the  heart" 

That  18,  acts  that  are  dictated  by  selfisfaaess,  and  aresell^ 
ish,  mvafl^Ecl. 

These  bleiiii8hea-HN4iidi  abound  in  afanost  all  his  pages— - 
thoagh  thus  {Mpgodiciai  in  such  discussions,  and  reprehen- 
abk  in  one  in  a  station  Ulie  his,  are  not  however  to  impair 
the  force  of  any  of  Iris  just  reasonings,'  nor  detract  firom 
the  digni^  of  die  tniths  which  he  advances.  I  have  thus 
gianeed  at  than,  ahnply,  that  as  well  for  Us  own,  as  the 
eredit  of  Ae  insfitotion  wiA  which  he  is  connected,  he 
might  guard  agamst  thdr  fature  recorrence;  and  sluil 
leave  them  &t  the  more  inqiortant  task  of  noticing  some  of 
the  principles  and  positions  which  are  the  basis  of  iiis  pro- 
tracted  discnsaion. 

h  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  its  characteristics  is, 
Aat  most  of  its  important  statements  and  reasonings  rest  on 
the  assumption,  or  rather  assertion,  of  tiie  fact  that  the  doc* 
trine  of  physical  depravity,  and  the  various  erroneous  po- 
sitions which  are  naturally  connected  widi  it,  are  generally 
h^d  by  Uie  CalvinisUc  clergy.-*A  fact  sufficiently  extraor- 
dinary, when  it  is  recollected  with  what  diligence  and  per- 
severance he  has  laboured  for  the  last  six  years,  to  coDYince 
the  public  that  no  such  views  are,  or  ever  were  held  by  Cal- 
viniats  as  a  body.  He  introduces  the  discussion  by  remark- 
ing that, 

'*  We  think  the  gospel  is  not  mnoy  ab  it  was  by  apoatlcs,  brought 
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l^fte  tli»  ksnn  nM  ia  tlMdHM0ter  «»d  nhliovi  efae^ 
U  toprojufon  JmrntdiaiB  ^ffni.  h  t»  f jFtoM<wl|y  tntt  Ikti  frttuhtf 
do  mi  frmeh^andke9r0r»dofwikmrthe  gotpel  with  sueh  »Bimpj€i 
wmof  lUeAetcy.  The  sword  of  tiie  flpkil  k  uwd  wider  thereon- 
vktionthal  God  in  his  sovereigiity  has  withdrawn  from  it  its  ethereal 
tenper*  and  the  antictpatioa  of  its  powerlenneaB,  by  palling  the 
hand  that  wields  it,  becomes  the  means  of  its  own  fulfilmettt." 

*'The  conviction  of  the  present  practicability  of  duty,  is  indispen^ 
saUe  to  the  present  performance  of  duty,  and  no  presaure  of  oUiga- 
don  is  sufficient  to  counteract  Uie  paralyxinf  persuasion  of  the  utter 
useleflBQess  of  efbrt.  The  opposite  ooanotion  is,  that  it  will  not  now 
be  done,  and  the  belief  that  this  iscertain^  thovf^h  consistent  ^ith 
the  obligation  of  duty,  is  fktal  to  every  effort  requisite  to  the  present 
performance  of  doty.  Andiw^  we  think  u  the  aduai  beHef  adopted 
and  acted  vpon  5y  greai  numbere.*' 

'*  In  pioof  of  some  ipreat  disdmilarity  tetween  the  mode  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  the  apostolie  age,  and  at  the  present  day,  we  ask 
whence  Ae  undeniable  fret  of  the  stroif ht-onward  x 
caD  to  repentance  by  aposdes,  contrasted  wtUi  the  coiiscioiail 
lion  and  embarrassment  in  uttering  the  same  onqualiied  message  on 
the  part  of  numsf  «  modam  preacher?"^**  We  believe  the  true  aa» 
swer  to  these  inquiries  is  to  be  found  in  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode 
of  preaching  the  same  goepd  in  these  latter  days;  a  peculiarity 
which  80  fiifisin  with  the  tendency  of  the  human  miad  tosvoidthe 
pressure  of  present  obligation,  as  to  resok  in  the  anti^apoatofie  inh 
pression  on  Ms  sitiulf  ^  many,  thedttoihiHg  utobedtmmikewofk 
cf  convenumj  but  quietly  to  wait  for  a  divine  influence,  as  the  fiat 
cause  of  all  ddngs  that  are  not  worse  than  useless."  **  And  why, 
we  may  ask,  does  the  Inspired  narrative  of  the  efibcts  of  the  0O^« 
eifaibititasuniibmiy,  if  efibctoalatal],of  suchseddea  and  power- 
fid  efficacy  upon  its  Hstening  hearers?  Such  however  are  not  the  aest 
common  views  entertained  respecting  the  preaching  of  the  goifd 
in  oar  days.  Suchisnotthe  honour  conferred  by  tkepeepiewQota 
own  instatntion;  such  is  notthe  aagniQfing  of  their  office  by  Chs  sii* 
nMerethmeehee.  There  is,  jf  ifce  siers  premUnd  opkdm  he  tonm^ 
an  mdispensabfe,  long,  pfogressive  prepantioB  to  he  BMide.  Tkees 
is  the  waiting  attitude  of  dependent  reoipisnts,  ready  to  tafee  «kit 
it  may  please  a  sovereign  God  to  give*— But  wkve  U  the  odtae  mteral 
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tvmmg  to  God  ^'-^^pp,  2,9, 4, 6. 

Now  wlial  b  all  this,  bm  admittiiig  and  afiimiagtbat  tim 
doctrine  which  theologians,  almost  widiout  exception,  iiave 
taught  for  the  last  fifteen  centuries,  that  man  is  naturally 
j»ca{iable,  finw  the  depravation  of  his  physical  constitytion, 
of  tteBQuing  any  pbadieot  at^  mi  ibat  moral  nneiins  are 
MNueqaendy  atterly  incompetent  to  exciie  him  to  avert  sndi 
actions,  is  still  as  generattjr  held  and  taught  by  Ihem ;  aad 
has  finally  come  to  be  universally  believed,  and  almost  in- 
itinctivelyt  as  it  were,  acted  on  as.  indubitably  in  accord- 
ance with  truth  f 

<*  The  enor  then  whicb^  ia  oor  view  is  the  basis  of  those  dt* 
sins  6f  the  simier,  lespeeU  Ms  wOm^  ^  a  c/Mw*  ^  *««<»  ^mmT 
Us  mamuar  ^  ii$  froimUm  6y  flMis  i«MNy.    Of  the  astase  of 
tius  chtage  mm^  a  mm$r  kat  nojuH  eomufikmi.    T|ie  eacteat  of  his 
views  respecting  it,  is  that  it  is  some  change,  ia  caasequease  of 
whteb,  the  servke  of  Qod  woald  be  rendered  esay  aad  even  del^t- 
ftd;  a€kmg»vkkhUprpduc^hyiUpfmtri/Ood€9$rttdmp^ 
0$ii$paBmemipeelg  athmnge  ^  aw^^fhichmohi^not^^mlf^ 
dimttt/»aesslirtary  mtaijk&^-hiimlthtr  atkmg^  WU  sue  siysranfti 
rajb  wttsaifttia  ssms  ^  JUb  comftfaftoanf  pfofia^riUti  pt  Uitli§  Jift 
emiam  Iniuit  Qf/bsd  or  drM,  raadaring  agreeable  what  is  opw  09- 
plesssnk  or  eren  loathsome.    Hense  the  practical  sssiuoptioa  on  the 
psxtofa  sinner,  that  his  eoBemptioa  from  pamshmeBt  depends  not  at 
aiionwhstAedoes;  hot  in  ibe  most  absolute  and  eachmve 
en  what  €M  daea.'*«-^<  The  affeetioos  of  hv  hearty  as  he  1 
nmaaa  fixed  on  their  object  the  present  meaieat,  simply  heesass 
Oodhaanot  deUohod  them  fromit    He  makes  no  effgrt  to  with- 
draw thettysmse  God  without  each  efbit  on  his  psrt  srasW  in  his 
view,  do  this,  if  it  he  done  at  alL    Under  this  convidiim  of  his  own 
pamivity,  eacb  soceessase  moment  fiacb  huachesishiagstiU  his  idols- 
tsaasaftsliSQ  for  the  world."    p.  »e,aa. 


BBtwe-iiMiiieiiyi€!«r»  ^'^  Ikenatme^  a  dmge^f 
tearti  a$id  the  mmmer  of  its  production  hy  dwiae  agenegj^^ 
the  result  of  the  doctrine  o^  physical  depravity,  and  of  that 
raly  ?  Is  there  any  other  theory^  from  which  they  have 
ever  been  ifedncedy  or  viib  which  they  are  at  all  coiifwti^ 
He  i  And  are  tb^  not  identically  dhe  views  which  hav« 
been  entertained  by  Galviinsts  univmaBy,  and  inculcated 
by  Edwards,  Sm^ey,  Dwight,  Ghrifin,  and  this  gentleman 
himself? 

"  The  necessity  of  this  distmction  then,  is  oocasioned  by  the  un* 
guarded  jaanner  in  whioh  tbe^posjiel  bsj?  soiaetimee  been  preached. 
We  refer  to  the  exhibition  which  we  think  is  ^Un  made  of  the  nona 
of  the  sinner's  dependenee  en  the  grace  of  God  in  regeneration; 
a  Holm  which  dispenses  with  ail  ptdimnary  acts  on  the  pait  of 
the  «iniier»  and  thn^  denies  the  doctrine  of  using  the  aaeans  of  re- 
generation." 

'^ffor  can  we  well  suppress  our  surprise  at  the  no  nmcmnmm 
ofunioD,  that  the  change  in  regeneration  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  truth,  or  with  any  acts  of  the  sinner  employed  on  the  objects 
whieh  truth  presents ;  and  that  the  change  itself  is  of  such  a  nature, 
and  takes  place  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether 
ttedanerheadeeporawake;  we  had'ahnost  said,  whether  he  be 
4«id«rmlifB«" 

"-f^  Velf  ungusi4ed  Jaagoage  is  yisn  used  en  this  sulijeot  Thai 
God  can  regenerate  mners  witbout  the  use  of  means  on  their  p^grt ; 
that  the  use  of  them  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  event 
itself;  that  God  can  accomplish  this  change  without  truth,  or  atten- 
tion to  troth,  as  he  can  rear  aharvest  without  the  cul^Tation  of  the 
easth,  Of  the  pkntiag  of  Uw  seedy  OM  oNerlioiis  wMei  om/VvfiM^ 
eiii#fb  mf  wkM4SA  iiW««0d  d9  «jQ>raif 

ireife^<W«4Naeiaoriir<0Htmioi^^  And  if  we  mistake 

not,  it  if  this  supposed  practical  bearing  of  this  view  of  the  subject, 
rather  than  legitimate  evidence,  to^'cA  ha*  to  extemmly  txaJtUd  U  itiio 
m  arUeU  qffiM. 

*«  Where  thenie  the  warrant  for  Ifte  opMm,  that  before  there  can  be 


the  leMt  p08«iUe  fitnen  in  God*ft  moral  gofentHMttt  to  a^^ 
viz,  right  moral  action  io  men,  He  m«0t  HUndhf  uataU  Arn^  and 
qualify  them  io  perform  right  acHon,  5y  twanging  the  eubdatiUal  pro- 
pertiei  of  iheiT  very  being."  '*  Thoee  then  wkoH  opmkme  toe  now  con- 
irovert,  miuii  mamiain  thai  the  Bcr^turea  teach  the  neceetiiyefa  chiangi 
in  lft«  phytiealpropefUee  of  the  human  eoul,  in  order  io  eeeute  hoiy  ae^ 
Hon  in  Mon. .  We  aek  then  how  it  happens  thajL  they  cone  to  thinh 
80 ;  hpw  ifl  it  that  thejcan  so  inteipret  the  language  of  the  sacred 
volume  ?    In  our  view  it  is  owing  to  their  philosophy. 

"As  the  basis  of  these  scriptural  [?]  doctrines  then,  we  say^  they 
assume  as  a  flmdamental  and  infallible  princ^le  thai  eoery  e^ent  mud 
Adoe  a  oaiffe— Chat  the  canse  of  voluntary  action  is  an  efficimU  canae ; 
i.  e.  they  maintain  that  the  reason  why  a  man  performs  sinful  action^ 
rather  than  holy  action,  and  vice  verea^  is  a  eauee  which  in  its 
very  nature  precludes  aU  power  in  man  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
does  ;  a  cause  which  is  connected  with  its  effect  by  the  same  kind 
of  necessity,  which  connects  causes  and  effects  in  the  phyacal  or 
material  world.  Hence  this  form  of  their  doctrine^  that  man  must 
possess  a  sififuL  nature^  as  a  part  of  the  very  substance  of  the 
sotd^  to  be  the  cause  of  sinful  action  ;  and  also  a  holy  nature,  as 
a  part  of  the  very  sultstance  of  the  soul,  to  be  the  cause  of  holy 
action.^ 


*  Who  now  are  they  who  thus  hold  and  teach  these  repro- 
bated doctrines,  and  have  succeeded  in  thus  cUlliuiag  the 
fatal  belief  of  them  through  the  conununity  f  Are  they 
Arminians  will  it  be  pretended,  who,  though  they  hold  the 
doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  yet  teach  that  God  has  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  this  incapacity  of  nature,  by  the  grace 
winch  he  imparts  to  all  ?  Is  it  to  them  that  the  discusaion 
is  addressed ;  and  is  it  they,  as  the  teachers  of  this  doctrine 
are  here  represented,  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  our 
clergy,  and  enjoy  so  commanding  an  influence,  as  to  ^ve 
this  extraordinary  currency  to  their  views  ?  Or,  are  they 
« Unitarians,"  who  '<  love  so  wdl  to  make  and  reptat" 
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these  **  Mume  dMurges  of  absufdky  and  ittconsistency'*  against 
Cahrinists  ?  This  will  not  be  prenteded. 

They  are  Calvinists  then,  and  Calvimsts  alone,  against 
whom  he  aHeges  these  **  charges^wUch  Unitarians  love 
so  weU  to  make  and  repeat,'*  and  which  when  his  Inquiry 
made  its  appearance,  none  bat  '^  Arminian  and  Unitarian 
writers'*  and  "  a  few  of  our  orthodox  brethren,''  who  '*  have 
fiUlen  into  the  same  errors  in  interpreting  the  language  of 
later  writers,"  were  rash  enough  to  bring  against  thern^ 
Besides,  these  doctrines  of  constitutional  depravity,  physi- 
cal regeneration,  and  the  total  unldaptedness.of  moral  means 
to  change  the  heart,  are  in  truth,  as  we  have  seen,  identi- 
cally the  doctrines  of  Calvinists  as  a  body,  and  have  been 
held  and  strenuously  maintained  by  them  in  every  period  of 
their  history.  **  Thb  form  of  their  doctrine,"  which  he 
representt  as  the  result  of  their  false  ^<  philosophy,"  is  pre* 
dsely  that  in  which  they  have  universally  exhibited  it,  and 
tins  stigmatt^d  mediod  of  reasoning  from  their  "  funda- 
mental and  infallible  principle,"  is  that  which  they  have 
unlfonaly  employed  to  sustain  it.  Such  I  have  already 
shown  to  be  the  fact  in  respect  to  Dwight,  Smalley  and 
Edwards,  who  expressly  state  it  as  the  basis  of  their  theory 
on  the  subject ;  and  such  as  we  have  seen  is  affirmed  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Spectator,  to  be  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  Cal- 
vioktsin  general. 

The  reviewer  thus,  so  far  forth  as  this  discussion  is  con- 
cerned, regards  the  Calvinists  at  large  as  indubitably  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity,  and  the  various  fa- 
tal errors  which  it  immediately  involves,  and  as  having 
taught  k  so  seriously,  so  clearly,  and  so  incessantiy,  as 
completely  to  establish  it  in  the  common  faidi,  and  give  it 
an  ahnost  resisiess  influence  over  the  understanding,  the 
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coiilcienc«,  and  tke  tetfrt ;  «tid  it  wns  sd^  Mi  <lt6rpow- 
ering  sense  of  th^  etiMMe  atid  exfeiif  6f  these  evils^ 
that  fHPoiapted  him  to  tliis  liibo#idiis  effoH  to  arrest  tbeir 
progreA^j  u>  cBsentaBgle  tiie  tnitb  from  misappivheiiskmy  to 
reriye  the  apostolic  mode  of  preaehing  the  6oqpel,  and  so 
intensely  to  illuminate  Ae  whole  suhject  by  the  lighc  of  his 
**  true  usus  loquendf,**  and  accurate  analyses*  and  reason- 
ings^ n»  to  leave  those  without  excose  who  hereafter  confimie 
these  firtal  perversions. 

This  is  undoubtedly  suAcieittly  extraor^fiiiary*<'^-<oni&dar- 
faig  Che  boldness  widi  wUd^,  both  before  md  sinoe  dio  ut* 
teranee  of  th^se  nepreMitations,  be  hasr  amrmed,  atfd  the 
^ffiyrt^  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  pfm<e,  that  this 
same  doctrine  is  noi  held  by  the  (Jaltinists  either  of  New** 
England,  or  elsewhere;  and  that  the  ascription  of  it'lo 
them  is  a  mere  Armiman  or  Uniearten  misrepfescmtation, 
flie  resvdt  of  ignorance  ot  ^the  aatarc  of  the  ^uUbject^*^  of 
the  ^  true  asus  loqueadi,''  and  of  the  histoiy  oJT  Ifew-Eng^ 
hmdf  tfieology.  Such  was  his  rejpresencatitm  'm  his  Ah 
qififftions  in  the  Spectator  on  the  views  of  Edwatda,  Cal-* 
vin»  and'  othenr,  tespecthig  original  sin,  and  such  likewise 
are  tfie  hitimationsr  in  his  sermon  and  its  preface,  and  the 
statements  in  his  Inquiry. 

He  thus  stands  before  the  world  the  hold  and  r^iteraAo^ 
assertor  of  these  two  contradictory  representatSOttB.  WMish 
of  them — ^it  IS  a  matter  of  ^ome  curiosify  at  least  to  know 
— are  we  to  regard  as  exhibiting  hisr  real  vri^ws ;  or  does 
he  ver3y  entertain  them  both,  and  hope  to  accomplish  the 
delicate  task  of  sustafaiing  them  P  If  the  New-England 
divines  are  truly  regarded  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  phy^ 
sical  'depravity,  his  zealous  ellbrts  to  disprove  it,  when  al- 
leged by  others,  must,  it  would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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be  given  up  as  erroneous.  If  they  are  not  regarded  as 
hoIding.it,  then  in  adopting — ^after.  so  many  years  of  inqoi^ 
ry  and  discussionr-**  the  groundless  chai^**  of  it  **  widch 
Unitarians  love  so  well  to  make  and  repeat^*'  he  is^  it  wonM 
seem)  guilty  at  least  of  as  gross  and  more  inexcusable  in* 
Justice,  than  he  has  ascribed  to  them.  Or,  are  we  in  deter* 
mining  the  truth  or  error  of  these  conflicting  statements, 
to  follow  the  rule  of  his  ^*  true  usus  loquendi,"  and  by  in* 
terpreting  his  language  according  to  **  the  nature  of  the 
subject,"  as  **  known'*  by  ourselves,  ascribe  to  it  the  same 
meamng  in  each  instance,  and  thus  make  it  the  instrument 
of  uttering  but  one  and  the  same  representation  ?  I  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
to  him  to  offer  such  explanations  as  he  may  deem  it  to  ad- 
mit or  require. 

11.  The  next  tojHc  meriting  notice,  is  *<  the  import''  with 
which  he  erroneously  exhibits  the  term  regeneration,  as 
used  by  Calvinistic  divines. 

He  represents  it  as  denoting  in  its  common,  popular  im- 
port,—-espedally  in  formal  discussions  respecting  the  na- 
tore  and  cause  of  the  eiect,  of  which  it  is  the ) 
ries  of  perceiving  and  voluntary  i 


**  By  using  the  means  of  regeneration— we  nndentand  tkaae  aeU 
which  together  with  another  act^wre  in  the  more  popular  use  of 
language,  included  under  the  term  regeneration.  Regeneration 
considered  as  a  moral  change  of  which  man  is  the  subject^— in  po« 
pular  use  denotes,  what  in  a  mora  analytical  mode  of  speaking,  may 
be  viewed  sad  deseribed  as  made  up  of  several  particular  acts  and 
states  of  mind,  or  as  a  seiies  of  such  aeU  and  states,  which  are  yet 
so  ralated  and  connected,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  they,  ain 
anflideatly  deilned,  when  spoken  of  in  aeiabinakion,  and  as  < 
tutiBg  one  oel  under  one  name." 
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tntk  —  fe  at  all  acqaiimed  with  the  doctripcs  and  latf- 
gMge  of  Calvinifls  on  thk -snlgect,  tao  icanstly  need  ^ 
^  of  ptodft  from  me,  to  diacero  ^t  aU  thb  h  prhmtify 
Ihe  leverae  of  heU  So  Ar  is  that  from  hmmg  the  um^ 
nhich  Cahiaistic  usage  awgns  to  the  tetany  or  wiib  whieh 
Iha  Calvinistic  theory  on  the  nigect  eTeii  peimits  itto  fa^ 
fitetaHy  employed,  that  not  a  cohtaiy  mdividoal  of  Aat 
dasf — I  inetmne  to  befieve-^-^can  be  pointed  oat,  iriio  hat 
aaed  it,  anlen  inadvertemly  and  inconislantly  widi  hta  ther 
oty  on  the  subject,  with  that  8ignificatio»*-the  £sa|ile8  of 
West  and  Eaunons,  who  are  not  Calnnists  on  tUim^a^ 
heing  of  coarse  kft  oat  of  die  qaeslion  ;  or  if  aa|y  beating 
that  designation  can  be  foond,  who  have  ei^>h>yed  it  in  that 
stase,  in  any  other  way  than  mconristendy  with  their  own 
theoretical  views,  that  fact  alone  sufficiently  denoastratos 
that  their  views,  so  f^  as  this  snlgect  is  cODoecnedl»  are  hot 
m  troth  Calvinistic,  and  that  their  use  of  the  termi  o6nmw 
qnently  is  of  no  anthority  in  delenmmng  what  in  CtkMm* 
Mc  sense  is.  All  thb  iaabwidandy.  apparentfrom  the  die- 
oiy  of  Calvinists  in  respect  to  mgmcration  as  well  as^fiom 
the  most  distinct  and  cOpitws  sutements  and  definitsona^^ 

The  theory  of  Calvinisis,  is  and  evter  has  been«  that  the 
nund,  instead  of  acting,  is  passive  in  regeneration.  This 
die  reviewer  himself,  in  the  foregoing  passages,  represents 
as  the  prevalent  doctrine }  and  had  he  not  admitted  it,  it  is 
loo  obviously  the  fact,  to  need  to  be  very  laborioasly  pro* 
vad« — ^He  says,  JiKft  mi  **  eaMbiiiom.  is  cftm  made  nf  ike 
mode  of  ihe  sinner's  dependence  an  ike  grace  of  CM  in  re- 
fenerationt^  as  **  dispenses  with  att preUminarjf  ads  an  ihe 
part  of  the  sinner ^  and  thas  denies  the  doctrine  of  using  the 
means  of  regenesation ;"  and^a^  it  is 
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*<  tiof  OJI  vneommon  opinion  tka$  thA  change  in  tegmenUioik 
has  no  necessary  connexion  wiih  truthy  or  with  any  arte  qf  tkn 
sinner  emjdoyed  on  the  objects  which  truth  presents :  and  thai 
the  change  itself  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner^  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  sinner  be  asleep 
sir  awake;  we  had  ahnost  said,  whe^er  he  be  dead  orative,^^ 
^  Qf  tie  nature  of  this  ckang'e  nuau^  a  sinmr  hasnojusi  con* 
ceptions.  The  extent  qf  his  views  respecting  il  w,  tfM  i$  to  ^ 
change  which  is  produced  by  the  power  of  God  exerted  upon  him, 
as  its  Passive  Subject;  a  change  like  one  supernaturally 
wrought  in  some  of  his  constitutionaZ  properties.  , 

Tte  pravakoce  of  tbb  doctme  is  thm  sdNeited  to  Iff 
DiT.  GoKft  in  his  hie  sermon  on  the  subject 

'<  One  of  the  cfLpitalmutakes  in  theology^on^that  hnibe«n¥aiu«4 
AB  a  limb  of  orthodoxy,  but  which  may  well  be  viewed  as  the  greai 
paralyzer  of  preaching,  is  that  of  the  alleged /lOfAvify  of  the  subject 
in  rogenerttion."  '*  Soch  passivity,  if  admitted,  would  render  i{ 
ifoigible  I*  show  any  barmooy  or  aceofdaiice  betweenregeneratioii 
aa^aocoente^t^Kty^it.  VQiiliL  paralyEe  the  aunistraiions  of  the  dttsk 
just  in  proportion  as  tlie  truth  wae  mani£!Btod ;  it  would  confoonA 
those  whom  we  wish  to  convince  and  persuade,  and  it  would  coonter- 
act,  if  not  banish  from  our  spheres,  the  genuine  influences  of  the 
d^nrit  of  God.  Th%»  lam  p^rtuaded  U  htu  done  in  ihowandi  qfdeplo' 
rabk  intkmemJ^ 

To  this  dodmie  of  passivity  in  regeneration,  the  Calvi- 
niafei  weM  necessarify  led  by  their  theory  of  (iepravity, 
wkkk  placed  die  cause  of  the  mind's  sinning  in  the  physieaf 
BMid  eeofleqnently  made  the  remorat  of  it  by 
to  coBSiSI  in  a  change  of  that  constitution,  in 
the  aaGomplishment  of  wUeh,  the  mind  itself  of  course 
could  not  act  as  the  efficient,  nor  co-operate  as  a  secondai^ 
cense,  but  must  necessarify  be  wholly  passive.  Thus 
the  Bmewcr  hiniaelf  says,  they  fi>unded  their  doctrine  oD^ 
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the  aBcninptioQ,  *'  that  the  camte  of  tolmiarg  aetiony  is  an 
^fieieiU  eoMdy^  and  *'  maintain  that  the  reason  why  a  man 
peHbntts  rinfiil  action,  rather  than  holy  action,  and  vice 
venOf  is  a  cause  vkickiniUverjftuUurepredudeeallpawerin 
fmm  to  ad  o&erwiee  ikon  he  doee^^^ — which  of  course  then 
lies  in  bis  physical  constitution,  and  if  he  is  unrenewed,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  absolute  physical  incapacity  for  exer* 
dsing  obedient  actions. — *^  Hence,"  he  proceeds,  **  this 
form  of  their  doctrine,  that  man  must  possess  a  Hnfid  no- 
tiare  at  apart  of  the  very  aibetance  of  the  toul^  tobe  Ae 
came  of  mtftd  action;  and  alto  a  hoiff  mtture  ae  apart  of 
the  verjf  tkbitance  of  iheeoulttobeihecanieofhcfyaciionJ'^ 
The  **  many^a  sinner,"  therefore,  who  <*  has  no  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature"  of '  regeneration,  is  nevertheless 
forced  irresistibly  by  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  depravity,  to 
reg^ard  it  as  *^  wrought  in  some  of  his  constitutional  pro- 
perties," in  order  that  **  a  part  of  the  very  mbetanee  o(ihe 
soul,"  ttxsy  be  converted  into  **  a  holy  nature,"  so  as  to  be- 
come **  the  cause  of  holy  action." 

This  theory  of  passivity  resulted  necessarily,  in  like 
manner,  from  their  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  produced 
by  a  divine  influence,  exerted  immediately  on  the  mind,  and 
independently  of' all  moral  means.  As  the  only  capacity 
for  action,  which  the  mind  possesses,  is  that  of  a  moral 
agent,  and  the  only  mode  in  which  it  Can  exert  that  capa- 
city, is  that  of  volition,  and  of  course  therefore  under  the 
in/bieiieeof  motives;  it  follows  necessarily,  that  it  can  have 
no  ag^icy  whatever  in  giving  birth  to  those  efiects,  the  mode 
of  ^ose  production  is  such,  as  precludes  the  intervention 
of  motives. 

Thus  manifest  isjt  from  their  whole  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  Cal^ists  regard  regeneration  as  consisting  in 


a  change  of  <*  the  very  substance  of  the  soul  itself,'*  and  not 
in  the  manner  of  its  acting.  They  of  course  therefore  em-^ 
ploy  the  ^erm  to  designate  such  a  change  of  the  physical 
constitution,  and  not  a  voluntary  act,  or  series  of  acts  ex- 
erted by  itself,  such  as  the  reviewer  represents  as  included 
under  its  "  common  popular  import.''  Accordingly  it  were 
easy  to  show  by  a  multitude  of  quotations,  both  from  the 
later  and  older  divines,  that  the  term  in  its  technical  and 
literal  Calvinistic  meanmg,  denotes  a  change,  or  what  at 
least  involves  a  change,  of  *'  the  substance  of  the  soul 
itsdf,"  produced  by  the  power  of  God  exerted  upon  it  as 
Its  passive  subject,"  usuaDy  described  as  "  the  implantation 
<^a  holy  principle,"  or  "  holy  disposition,"  or  *<  the  com- 
munication of  holiness  to  the  mind.''  A  few  only  will  be 
selected.    Dr.  Dwight  says, 


'*Thiscfaftafe  of  heart  eomista  in  a  relish  ibr  spiritual  olijactff, 
eonmonicatad  to  it  by  tira  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*'  «« The  Spirit 
of  God  does  not,  in  my  view,  when  he  regenerates  mankind,  create' 
in  them  any  rolitions  whatever,  but  merely  commmiicates  to  them  the 
letish  Ibr  spiritnal  objects,  which  has  been  here  mentioned."  *<  If  the 
ToUtionsof  man  are  not  immediat^y  created,  they  are  either  caosed 
by  swnethnig  im  incn,  or  they  are  casual.  Bnt  they  are  not  casnal.— 
There  was  therefore  m  fA«  mind  of  Adam  eertainly,  a  cause  wbich 
gave  birth  to  the  ftet,  that  his  volitions  were  virtuous  and  not  smful. 
Tluscause  of  necessity  preceded  these  volitions,and  therefore  certainly 
existed  in  that  state  of  mind  which  was  previous  to  his  first  volition. 
This  state  of  mind  then,  this  disposition  of  Adam  existing  antece- 
deoHy  toeveiy  volition,  was  the  real  cause  why  his  volitions  snbse* 
qpwntly  existiag  were  virtuous." 

*'  In  regeneration  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
for  the  soul,  which  was  done  for  Adam  by  the  same  Divine  Agent  at 
hiscreation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was  erfoleci  with  a  relish  for  spirit- 
ual objects.  The  sonl  of  every  man  who  becomes  a  christian  is  re- 
,n9wed  by  the  communication  of  the  same  relish.    In  Adam  this  dis- 
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pompon  pnAtced  virtiiom  volitioos.    In  every  diild  oC  A4cin>  wlie 
becomes  the  subject  of  yirtue,  it  produces  the  same  effects.'' 

**  This  change  is  the  source  of  new  views  of  spiritual  and  divine 
objects. — It  has  been  extensively  supposed  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
regenerates  mankind  by  communicating  to  them  new,  clearer,  and 
jnite  views  of  qiitikiifl  ob}eet&'^Yet  it  appeass  ta  me  dea»  that 
t^  fcooont  is  qot  iicr^tttral  nov  yjn^  With^qt  n  relish  for  spiriNM} 
obiects,  I  c^not  see  that  any  diacoveriea  (K>i^Qermng  tjbept,  l^iwevex 
clear  and  bright,  can  render  them  pleasing  to  the  soul.  If  they  are 
unpleasing  in  their  very  nature,  they  cannot  be  made  agreeable  bj^ 
having  that  iiatnre  unfolded  more  clearly.  He  who  disrelishes  the 
teiie  of  wind)  wiH  sot  yeiUb  il  the  more,  the  more  distindly  and  per* 
(9cUy  ^e  p0rp^v!e9.  thai  tasle^'^To.  enable  fain  tsi.  velldi  it,,  it  seeBMi 
indispensable  that  his  owy^  %9$^  ahouM  be  d^g^  «idi  i^tJbaA«p<»T 
ner  fitte4  to  reali^  the  pleasantness  qf  wine* 

**  But  the  great  di£Sculty  in  the  present  case  is  this;  the  nature  of 
tke  object  perceived  is  disrelished.  The  more  then  it  is  perceived, 
the  more  it  must  be  disrelished  of  course,  so  long  as  the  present  taste 
continues.  It  seems  therefore  indispensable  that  in  order  to  the  use- 
fulness of  sach  Buperioj  light. tg,  Uie^  miad,.  its  <eGph.  with  lespectto 
spiritual  objects  should  first,  be  chuiged.  In  this  «as»  the  daaser 
and  brighter  the  views,  <^  such.  ol]9ects  are»  the  more  pkaainn^.  thes^* 
mi^y  be  ^^qiected  to  beqome,  to  the  niind. 

T^I  apprehcoid*  19  the  tjme  puggrees  of  this,  wozk  in  the  humaB 
i|Di)]f  A  ^li^h,  ipr  aU  spicitml  ol^eda  never  before  enating  in  him, 
is.coiQmuni<^te4  to  every  «ian  whe  is  the  salgect  of  i 
the  Spirit  of  Qod-"  *' 'XhiacbiPgeisinstantaaeof 
tipn,  aceo]?4Mig  to  eveij^  scheme)  is  the  eommenoenest  of  belineas^in, 
tbeipind."  «A])th»t  cao  be  troly  said  to  be  gradual,  witi^Tespect 
to  thfs  enl^eot  uh.eUhm'ihaiproeuf  9f  lhe«^  and  ^^dkmrMxk  pvf^ 
ctia  rigetiswilioa,.^!;  thai  coumeof  ifl^>royenieiit  in  holinefls  by  which 
it  is  fQllpiwed^  l^ti^tJUr  ^  ih/miM  Mandsditii  fkt  £Mpf«fw%  worn- 
aught  io  be  vUended  tn  the  eoneereaiUm  and  tarUinge  of  ChMim^  ^ 

*'  Thil  act  ofithe  Sfvrit  of  CM  by  which  this  disposition  ie« 
niqated;  thfit  ist  the  act  of  regenerating  men;  and  the^ 
ita^  wbich  in  opniniimioated,  I  otnoot  be  eocpeded  to 
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Neither  of  these  thuigs  eea  ia  the  aWtract  be  knoWn,  6t  eireti  feoii* 

templated  by  such  minde  u  ours.    JM  o  mgit  idea  ccmld  mmt  be 

firmdtmeemingihena^ia-eoretButt^ 

eeted  by  their  ^ede.    It  oHiy  however  be  useful  te  repeat*  tiKt  what 

I  intend  by  this  dispositicm  is.  Urn  cmiHwkiAin  the  mmd  ^sun,  pro* 

Akee  mil  mrtmni  affeeUone  wed  ttolititme.''    Theelogy,  8er.  74.  76. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  no  acU  of  the 
■und*  either  of  perception  or  voli^n,  are  included  undfer 
the  term  regeneration^  ad  U9ed  in  these  passages ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  employed  to  designate  a  mere  change 
of  the  physical  constitution.  This  is  seen  from  his  denial 
that  motives  have  any  instrumentality  in  giving  birth  to  it, — 
as  no  volnntaiy  acts  are  ever  exerts  ^eept  under  their 
inflniiice.  He  repieseBti  il^  moreover,  ad  the  implanlnitioii 
Of  A  tdl$h  t&f  sptrHual  things,  by  which  objects  of  that  Und 
become  motives,  and  that  it  is  through  that  medium  that  it 
comes  to  be  the  cause  of  holy  volitions.  Of  course,  then, 
it  most  ezist.antecedently,  not  only  to  the  exertion  of  these 
volilion3,  but  also  to  the  percepUom  themcfelves  of  tiie  bbjiscti, 
toward  which  it  exerts  them*  It  takes  place  then.ptcvi0usl|y 
tO|  and  wholly  independently  of  these  mental  operations,— » 
which. are  4ie  anly  modes  in  which  th«  mind  acts^-^^md 
must  therefore  consist  in  a  mere  change  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itseUl 

The  termJs  used  with  the  same  import  hg  Dr.  Griffin,  in 
hi«  Park-street  Lectures. 

"  R  il  imposM^te,  tbeti,  that  a  li^w  disposition  shbuld  be  produced 
in  a  natural  (I  may  add  or  even  in  a  supernatural)  way,  by  the  inAi- 
ence  of  motives.  Motifes,  as  objects  of  love  or  aversion,  occasion 
th^  heirt  Id  adt  omrii^f  Is  ili  aeitiiiy  iKiywi^    aftd  Iher^  their 


^  The  power  whiob  changee  the  heart  is  jmatediate,  acting  tbroogb ' 
I  seeend  caase,  prodocing  its  eileci  by  tie  htttninent" 
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*<  It  may  then  be  asked,  why  should  a  second  ci.afle  intervene,  which 
has  no  influence  ?  If  divine  power  produces  the  whole  effect,  why 
oevple  itself  with  a  powerleas  cause  .^  These  questions  would  he 
unanswerable,  if  thei^  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  create,  and 
oontinue  the  new  disposition ;  but  there  are  views;  and  affections, 
and  acts  of  the  will,  and  motions  of  the  body,  to  be  produced,  or  the 
disposition  is  utterly  useless.  In  the  production  of  all  these,  both  in 
their  beginning  and  in  all  the  degrees  of  their  increase,  truth,  when 
it  finds  the  disposition  fiivourable,  has  the  pn^er  influence  of  a  second 
cause."  **  Now  the  word  of  God  may  be  considered  as  acting  on  the 
mind  at  three  different  stages :  viz.  before  regeneration,  at  the  time 
of  conversion,  and  in  the  progress  of  sanctification.'*  ^  At  the  time 
of  conversion,  the  truths  of  the  word  are  the  instruments  of  producing 
all  the  thoughts  which  fill  the  understanding,  all  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  the  wiU,  and  the  body ;  and  are  thus  the  instruments  of  pro- 
ducmg  the  whole  of  that  fwniiiig  which  the  word  imports.*'  *«Rege- 
nesation  ui  the  fonnation  of  the  eif$t  but  light  is  necessary  to  actual 
vision.  Thus  conversion  is  brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  word." 

No  definidon  of  the  term  regeneration  can  be  framed,  that 
shall  more  absolutely,  than  this  repreaentadon  of  it,  exclude 
from  it  all  acts  of  the  mind,  and  restrict  its  import  toamere 
change  of  its  nature  produced  by  snpematoral  power.  T%e 
obedient  acU  of  the  mind  are  eihibited  as  He  efecii  cf  re- 
generation,  and  distinguished  from  it  accordingly  by  the 
term  conversion ;  and  such  is  unquestionably  the  meaning 
with  which  these  terms  are  customarily  employed.  Dr. 
Cox,  in  the'sermon  already  referred  to,  represents  it  as  one 
of  the  "fabe  and  ruinous'*  dogmas  very  generally  tanght, 
diat 

"*  Regeneration  is  the  implantation  of  «  Mrtem  kkid  of  <priMple 
of  holiaess;  which  is  incapable  of  definition  or  demonstratioo,aBd4iae 
no  connexion  with  human  consciousness;  which  frtetiu  aUmsihe 
wuntal  Ao^tfMjf ,  and  is  antecedent  also  to  all  '  the  fruit  of  the  ^irit,* 
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Mapeeified  in  the  New  TeMament;  in  the  aiiBoeptilon  andsiistmitatioft 
of  which,  the  Creator  ia  sole  ae  well  as  aovereign  agent ;  man  no 
a^etU  ataU,but  ardy  a  passive  receiver^  an  unconscious  subject 
of  the  mysterious  gratuity;  and  which  is  the  happy  contrary  of  a 
prvmpU  qf^  m,  which  is  concreated  with  us,  and  is  the  permanent 
fiud  of  all  our  depravity,  in  which  also  we  are  passiTe-^ough  ^te 
Mti?«  in  ezercisiag  all  the  wickedness  which  flows  (ftiU  ^n^^iofaAf) 
firom  such  an  inserted  fbuntain,  and  which  has  its  residenee  and  loca* 
tion  somewhere  in  tbe4exture  of  the  soul,  which  is  itself  a  very 
wicked  thing  some  how  physiologically,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  an- 
tecedent to  any  agency  of  ours." 

'*  Regeneration  consists  in  mme  neret  phytkai  mtitkn  om  Uu  mnU^ 
which  ireetores  its  didoeated  powers,  and  cnres  the  connatural  dis* 
eases  of  its  texture.  "«-^*  The  soul  is  /HWfise,  ^nUrtiy  pasme^  and  QM 
the  aoU  agtni  in  reg^meroHon."  p.  6. 

The  reviewer's  representation,  (hat  the  term  in  its 
**  common  popular  import,'*  denotes  perceiving  and  volun-* 
tary  acts  of  the  mind,  is  thus  precisely  the  reverse  of  fact, 
and  the  reverse  likewise  of  the  views  which  he  himself  on 
Ibe  same  pages  exhibits,  as  generally  entertained  respecting 
the  nature  of  regeneration  itself. 

By  what  inadvertence  he  fell  into  this  total  misapprehen- 
sion of  so  plain  a  fact,  or  what  advantage  can  result  from  it, 
il  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  The  New-England  clergy 
Will  not  be  very  likely  to  be  betrayed  by  it,  against  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  in  respect  to  themselves,  and  the 
most  notorious  facts  in  respect  to  their  cotemporaries  and 
predecessors,  into  the  assumption  that  the  meaning  thus 
ascribed  to  the  term,  is  that  with  which  it  has  been  customa- 
rily used. 

TUs  representation  of  its  import  being  thus  erroneous, 
the  various  statements  and  reasonings  which  he  advances 
on  the  assumption  of  its  tnith,  of  course  fall  to  the  ground. 

24 
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If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  his  claims  respecting  its  im* 
port  are  conceded,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  scarcely  less 
difficulty,  to  discern  with  what  propriety  it  is,  that  he  dwells 
on  other  statements  and  arguments  respecting  the  subject, 
with  so  much  minuteness  and  xeal.  Thus  immediately 
after  presenting  us  with  this  account  of  the  popular  import 
of  the  term,  he  proceeds  with  an  air  of  great  originality,  as 
though  advancing  in  an  entirely  unexplored  path,  to  state 
and  prove,  that  there  are  mental  acts  and  states  which  pre- 
cede regeneration ;  or  which,  at  all  events,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  precede  the  but  act  in  that  series  which  the  term, 
according  to  his  account  of  it  is  employed  to  denote.  Thus 
be  says : 

**  Applying  the  word  regeneration  then  in  some  limited  import  not 
precisely  defined,  we  affirm  that  there  are  and  must  be  certain 
merited  a>cts  and  states j  which,  in  the  order  of  nature  at  least,  pre- 
cede regeneration,  or  which  precede,  as  we  propose  to  use  the  term 
regeneration,  that  act  of  the  will  or  heart,  m  which  God  is  preferred 
to  every  other  object.  Of  these  mental  acts  and  states,  our  object 
does  not  require  t^at  we  give  an  accurate  analysis.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  to  shew  tJuU  there  arc  such  acts  and  states,  and 
that  we  so  far  describe  them,  that  it  may  be  understood  what  class 
of  mental  acts  we  designate,  as  preliminary  to  regeneration,  and  as 
constituting  using  ^the  means  of  regeneration.  We  proceed  to  say 
then,  that  before  the  act  of  the  will  or  heart,  in  which  the  sinner 
prefers  God  to  every  other  object,  the  object  of  the  preference  most 
be  viewed  or  estimated  as  the  greatest  good.  Before  the  object  can 
be  viewed  as  the  greatest  good,  it  must  be  compared  with  other  ob- 
jects, as  both  are  sources  or  means  of  good.  Before  this  act  of 
comparing,  there  must  be  an  act  dictated,  not  by  selfishness,  but  by 
self-love,  in  which  the  mind  determines  to  direct  its  thoughts  to  the 
objects,  for  the  sake  of  considering  their  relative  value,  of  forming 
a  judgment  respecting  it,  and  of  choosing  one  or  the  pther  as  the 
chief  good.  These  acts  also  imply,  under  a  presentation  of  the  ob- 
jects to  the  mind,  an  intellectual  perception  of  their  adaptedncss  to 
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the  nature  of  man,  as  sources  or  means  of  happiness ;  and  also  an 
excitement  of  constitutional  susceptibilities  in  view  of  the  objects ; 
i.  e.  involuntary  propensities,  inclinations  or  desires,  toward  each 
object  respectively,  "—pp.  19,  20. 

This  is  much  as  it  would  be  in  an  optician  to  affirm  that 
there  are,  and  must  be  certain  acts  and  states^  which  in  the 
order  of  nature,  precede  that  act  which  the  term  seeing  is 
employed  to  denote,— that  before  one  can  see,  he  must  open 
his  eyes ;  before  he  can  exert  that  act,  he  must  resolve  to 
open  them;  before  he  can  resolve  to  open  them,  he.  must 
compare  that  with  other  acts  as  objects  of  choice ;  before 
this  act,  he  must  in  like  manner  resolve  to  compare  them ; 
and  before  all  this,  he  must  be  conscious  that  he  has  eyes, 
that  he  can  see  with  them,  that  there  are  objects  to  be  seen, 
that  he  is  capable  of  itiaking  comparisons,  resolutions,  and 
exerting  acts ;  and  finally,  which  is  the  most  profound  of 
all,  that  '*  these  ads  imply  under  a  preseniaUon  of  cb- 
jeets  to  ike  nUnd^  an  intelleeiual  perception  of  their  adapt- 
edness  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  means  of  happiness!" 
How  satisfactory  it  is  to  be  at  once  thus  easily  admitted  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  a  subject 

But  who  now  are  they,  who  are  thus  regarded  as  needing 
this  minute  analysis  and  laborious  proof,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  there  are  acts  that  precede  tlie  last  act  in  that 
series,  which  die  term  regeneration,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, is  usually  employed  to  denote  f  Can  it  be  that  the 
theologians  whom  he  represents  as  using  it  in  that  sense, 
still  need  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  such  .acts  as  they 
employ  the  term  to  designated  No  such  affirmations  or 
proofs  can  be  necessary  for  the  Calvinists,  who  use  the 
term,  as  I  have  shewn,  to  denote  a  change  of  the  physical 
constitution,  as  they  have  never  denied  or  doubted  that 
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theie  are  acts  which  immediately  precede  regeneration,  bat 
have  been  fiilly  aware  of  their  existence  and  importance, 
have  treated  of  them  in  the  most  distinct  and  formal  man- 
ner, under  the  term  conviction,  in  distinction  from  regene- 
ration and  conversion,  and  have  r^^arded  the  use  of  4he 
means  of  reg^meration  as  involved  at  least  diiefly  in  tlwir 
exdteiBeht. 

In  like  manner,  if  his  representation  of  the  sense  in  whkh 
the  term  regeneration  is  generally  used,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  correct,  who  are  they,  for  whose  bstruction  and  cOKvic- 
tion,  he  thought  that  portion  of  his  review  necessary  which 
is  employed  in  so  laboriously  proving,  that  regeneration  it- 
sdf|  consists  in  a  mere  vohmtaiy  exertion  of  the  mind,  and 
not  m  a  change  of  iu  physical  constitation ;  as  he  there  ad- 
mits and  affirms  it  is  generally  held  to  be.  Are  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  and  churches  with  whom  he  here  takes  ' 
care  to  let  us  understand  he  is  contending,  so  unfiMtunate 
as  really  to  entertain  these  pvecisely  oppoAtt  views  on  the 
same  subjectf  or  is  he  so  unhappy  in  all  his  statements  re- 
specting their  •  use  of  the  term  regeneration,  as  totaUy  to 
misrepresent  their  doctrine. 

III.  The  error  mto  which  he  has  thus  ftiHen  <m  this  sub- 
ject, has  contributed,  it  would  seem,  to  perplex  hb  specula- 
tions respecliag  the  use  of  the  means  of  regeneration. 

The  perpetual  discussions  and  inextricable  diflicuWes, 
with  which  the  church  has  been  harassed  on  this  topic, 
have  had  their  origin  entirely  in  the  prevalent  theory  of 
depravity,  and  are  its  legitimate  results.  That  doctrine 
exhibits  man  as  naturally  totaUy  incapable  of  acting  obe* 
diently,  fiom  a  defect  in  his  physical  constitution ;  and 
consequently  represents  moral  means,  as  wholly  incompe- 
teni  and  unadapted  to  lead  him  to  obey.     These  two  posi- 
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tionB  have  a€cordingly  been  fonnaUy  4augkt  by  Cahrtntfts 
generally,  as  indubitably  true,  and  anong  the  most  esaeit- 
tial  in  their  system.  But  it  has  offered  itself  resistlessly  to 
the  conunon  sense,  bodi  of  such  as  taught,  and  such  aa 
beaid  these  doctrines,  as  a  natural  conclusion  from  them, 
that  moral  means  aie  then  of  no  utility  wfaateYer  to  the 
unrenewed ;  and  that  consequently  they  are  neither  under 
any  obligation,  nor  rational  inducement  to  use  them. 
These  most  manifest  and  formidable  difficulties,  presenting 
themselves  at  every  step,  have  been  felt  by  Calvinists  most 
distressingly  to  embarrass  their  system ;  and  the  object  of 
their  discussions  on  the  subject  has  been  to  exhibit  some 
method,  by  which  to  evade  or  surmount  them,  in  consist- 
ency  with  their  theory.  Accordingly,  assuming  the  truth 
of  these  two  positions,  they  have  laboured  to  rebut  the 
latter  inference,  by  demonstrating  from  other  sources,  such 
as  the  divine  requirements,  that  men  are  under  obUgation 
to  use  the  means  of  regeneration,  forgetting  that  their 
theory,  in  denying  their  ability,  necessarily  involved  a 
demal  also  of  their  obligation  to  obey  that  command. 
They  have  endeavoured  in  like  manner  to  obviate  the 
former,  by  showing,  that  although  the  means  of  grace  are 
not  at  all  instrumental  to  the  renovation  of  the  mind,  yet 
they  render  important  services,  by  demonstratmg  their  own 
incapacity  to  change  the  heart,  by  showing  the  necessity  of 
a  supernatural  agent  to  accomplish  that  effect,  and  by  illus- 
trating the  greatness  of  the  power  which  is  exerted  in  its 
production ;  and  as  these  difficulties  exist  only  in  respect 
to  such  as  are  unrenewed,  dieir  discussion  has  bad  refer- 
ence only  to  the  influence  of  the  means  of  grace,  antece^ 
dently  to  &e  accomplishment  of  regeneration.  The  truth 
of  all  diis  is,  without  further  proof,  sufficiently  apparent 
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from  the  passages  on  the  subject,  which  have  already  been 
quoted  from  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Griffin.  Of  the  exist- 
ence of  formidable  difficulties  on  this  subject  the  reviewer 
is  aware,  and  has  laboured  through  a  long  series  of  pages 
to  esciqpe,  or  overcome  them,  with  what  success  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  inquire.  The  most  important  of  his  state- 
ments are  presented  in  the  following  passages. 

*<  The  question  thus  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  acts  which  con- 
stitute using  the  means  of  regeneration  ?  We  answer,  that  by  using 
the  means  of  regeneration,  we  do  not  understand  any  acts  which 
either  precede,  or  are  to  be  distinguished  from  regeneration  itself, 
when  this  term  is  used  in  its  more  common  popular  import ;  but  we 
understand  those  acts,  which,  together  with  another  act,  are  in  the 
more  popular  use  of  language,  included  under  the  term  regenera- 
tion." 

"  Now  from  this  more  popular  and  comprehensive  import  of  the 
term  regeneration,  we  are  obliged,  by  the  object  in  view,  to  depart, 
when  we  speak  of  using  the  means  of  regeneration. "  <*  We  suppose 
the  ^distinction  between  using  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  regene- 
ration itself,  is  a  theologieal  rather  than  a  scriptural  distinction." 
<<  Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  the  means  of  regeneration,  wc 
shall  use  the  word  regeneration,  in  a  more  limited  import,  than  its 
ordinary  popular  import,  and  shall  confine  it,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
convenient  phraseology,  to  the  act  of  the  will  or  heart ;  in  distinction 
from  other  mental  acts  connected  with  it,  or  to  ihai  act  of  the  will  or 
heart,  which  consists  in  a  preference  of  God  to  every  other  ebject." 

'*  In  thus  confining  the  term  regeneration  to  the  act  of  the  will  or 
heart,  when  we  speak  of  using  the  means  of  regeneration,  we  do  not 
intend  to  decide  any  minute  questions  respecting  the  precise  thing 
done  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit ;  nor  whether  his  interposition  does 
or  does  not  influence  other  acts  beside  that  of  the  will  or  heart.  All 
that  our  present  object  requires  us  to  say  on  these  topics  is,  that 
regeneration  in  the  popular  import  of  the  term,  is  aa  event  which 
depends  on  the  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;— that  it  mo  depends 
on  this  interposition,  that  whatsoever  part  of  that  process  of  mental 
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acts  QBd  states  which,  in  the  popalar  use  of  the  term,  oonstitttte 
regeneraUon,  is  produced  by  this  divine  interposition ;  some  part 
of  the  process  is  preliminary  to  such  interposition,  and  preliminary 
also  to  that,  which  in  the  limited  use  of  the  word,  may  be  called 
regeneration ;  and  that  whatever  acts  be  regarded  as  thus  prelimi- 
nary, they  are  to  be  regarded  and  spoken  of,  either  as  using  the 
means  of  grace,  or  as  using  the  means  of  regeneration." 

''  No  acts  of  the  sinner,  done  while  the  selfish  principle  rtmains 
active  in  the  heart,  constitute  using  the  means  of  regeneration/' 

'*  Those  acts  which  are  thus  dictated  by  the  instinctive  desire  of 
Iu4>pine8s,  and  which  are  prior  to  that  act  of  the  will  or  heart,  called 
regeneration  in  the  restricUd  sense  of  the  term,  constitute  the  sin- 
ner's using  the  floeans  of  grace. " 

'<  The  question  therefore  arises,  where  do  we  place  the  using  of 
the  means  of  regeneration  ?  We  answer,  under  regeneration  iitf^ 
in  the  comprfhennve  sense  of  that  term, — in  those  acts  of  contem- 
plating divine  truth,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  necessarily  co- 
existing with  the  act  of  choice  or  love,  denominated  regeneration  in 
the  restricted,  theological  meaning  of  the  word.  Up  to  that  moment, 
the  selilsh  principle  bad  predominated  in  the  soul,  and  no  aets  per- 
formed underwits  influence,  could  be  a  using  of  the  means  of  grace. 
But  at  that  mopient,  by  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  selfish 
principle  ceases  to  predominate  in  the  heart.  At  that  moment  God 
and  divine  things  stand  before  the  soul,  no  longer  preoccupied  by 
supreme  selfishness  and  love  of  the  world.  At  that  moment  this 
view  of  God  and  divine  things  becomes  the  means  of  regeneror 
tioiu^'   pp.  16, 18,  19,  2S.  ilO.  694. 

These  statements,  in  place  of  extricating  the  subject  from 
the  diflicnltieg  with  which  it  has  heretofore  been  embarrassed, 
are  themselves  involved  in  extreme  perplexity. 

He  places  the  use  of  the  means  of  regeneration,  in  that 
perception  of  truth,  or  attention  to  it,  with  which  the  mind 
is  employed  cotemporaneously  with  the  exertion  of  its  first . 
right  act, — '<  under  regeneration  itself  in  the  comprehensiDe 
sense  of  that  term — ^in  those  acts  of  ^contemplating  truth, 
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which  we  have  spoken  of  as  neeesmrSy  co^exMnig  wUh  ike 
act  of  choice  or  lave,  denominated  regeneration  in  the  re* 
ttricUd  meamng  of  ike  word.^^ 

But  in  placing  the  '^  using  of  the  means  of  regeneration" 
at  this  point,  he  has  rendered  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
to  discern  the  utility  or  design  of  that  large  portion  of  his  es* 
say,  which  he  employs  in  laborionsly  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that  *'  no  acts  of  the  sinner  done  while  the  selfish  principle 
remains  active  in  the  heart,  constitute  using  the  means  of 
regeneration."  What  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  endless  repetition  of  a  few  common-places, 
in  all  the  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  with  which 
we  are  served  throughout  that  interminable  argument  f  So 
far  as  they  stand  related  to  this  subject,  they  amount  to  no- 
thing more  than  showing,  that  acts  of  the  heart,  are  not 
acts  of  the  understanding,  that  volitions  are  not  perceptions, 
or  rather  that  perceptions  which  co-exist  with  selfish  choices, 
are  not  perceptions  with  which  benevolent  choices  are  co- 
temporaneously  exerted.  Can  it  have  been  necessary  to 
employ  so  many  pages  of  raataphysics  to  demonstrate  this 
truism  f 

He  moreover  places  '*  the  using  of  th^  means  of  regene- 
ration'* exclusively  in  the  perception  of  or  attention  to 
truth,  as  distinguished  from  the  exertion  toward  that  truth 
of  *<t}ie  act  of  choice  or  love,  denominated  regeneration  in 
the  restricted  meaning  of  the  word."  Otherwise  he  would 
make  ^'  the  using  of  the  means  <^  regeneration,"  to  include 
"regeneration  itself "" in  the  rctf^rfcfcrf  meamng ;"  which 
is  directly  against  his  definition.  Of  what  service  thcin,  1 
again  ask,  are  all  tiiose  pages,  which  are  employed  in  show- 
ing, that  no  selfish  acts  constitute  a  using  of  tiie  meanr  of 
regeneration  f    If  the  use  of  them  consists  in  acts  df  p^r- 
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cepftion  simpty^  as  distingui«hed  from  Tolitions,  eau  it  be 
necessary  to  show  that  volitions  are  not  each  acts  ?  Above  all| 
if  k  is  stated  to  consist  in  mere  perceptions  that  cd-exi^ 
with  a  rigfU  act  of  choice,  can  it  still  remain  necessary  sb 
laboriously  to  prove,  that  selfish  choices  are  not  inch  a  per- 
ception ? 

He  represents  those  perceptions  of  truth,  which  constf- 
tate  "  die  using  of  the  means  of  regeneration,^'  as  takiilg 
place  antecedently  to  die  interposition  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  Whatsoever  part  of  that  process  of  tnental  acts  and 
states,  which  in  die  popular  use  of  the  term,  constitute  re- 
generadon,  is  produced  by  this  divide  interposidon  ;  soma 
pmi  of  the  process  is  prdimnarjf  to  sudi  tMetposiUah^  and 
prelimuiary  also  to  that  which  in  the  fimited  use  of  the 
word,  may  be  called  regeneradoh ;  und  whateter  aids  be  re- 
gofded  as  tkwf  prelindnary,  they  ate  to  be  regarded  andspo^ 
ken  of  as  using  the  means  of  graeei** 

It  will  probably  be  thought  a  bold  act,  especidly  for  one 
who'  pt-ofesses  not  ^  to  decide  any  minute  questions  respect- 
ing the  precise  thing  done  by  the  agency  of  die  Holy  Spi- 
rit," dras  peremptorily  to  determine  when  he  does,  and  does 
not  interpose  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  regeneradon* 
But  this  statement  is  obnoxious  to  other  serious  objecdons. 

It  involves  a  demal  of  his  own  representation,  that  the 
Sfint  renews  the  mind  through  theinstrumentality  of  truth, 
aiid  implies  dierefore  diat  he  produces  that  effect  by  change 
ittg  the  physical  eonsdtudon.  The  only  mode  in  whieh 
regeneration  can  be  produced  through  the  instf  dmentality 
of  trttth,  is  tnanifesdy  thttt  simply  of  bringing  it  before  the 
dwidy  that  it  may  enri  on  die  voluntary  powers  its  natural 
ttd  appr^fgiate  influiiicil.  There  is  no  grotmd  t6  ilnagiii^ 
tkiit  motives  are  endowed  mfSi  any  supernatural  poweri  6t 
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exert  any  extraordinary  influence  in  the  production  of  that 
change.  Their  agency  takes  place  on  precisely  the  same 
principles,  as  in  all  other  instances.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  all  experience.  The  peculiarity  in  the  e&ct  results  from 
and  corresponds  to,  the  peculiarit}'  of  the  moral  influence*^ 
The  renewed  will  undoubtedly  universally  testify,  that  the 
first  right  aflfections  of  which  they  were  conscious,  were  exert- 
ed under  the  influence  of  new  and  peculiar  views  of  divine 
things,  and  were  only  the  natural  and  appropriate  efiects  of 
such  views,  and  such  as  those  and  similar  apprehensions  are 
accustomed  to  excite.  The  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  renew- 
ing the  mind  through  their  instrumentality,  must  accord- 
ingly be  employed  in  bringing  this  moral  influence  to  bear 
on  the  mind ; — ^in  presenting  to  it  that  array  of  motives^ 
which  sways  it  to  right  feeling.  To  deny  this,  and  repre* 
sent  the  whole  moral  influence  under  which  the  first  right 
aflfection  is  exerted,  as  acting  on  the  mind  before  the  inter- 
position of  the  Spirit ;  is  plainly  to  deny  that  he  renews  it 
through  their  instrumentality,  and  to  exhibit  his  agency  a» 
exerted  directly  on  "  the  very  substance  of  the  soul  itself,'*" 
and  employed  therefore  in  producing  in  it  a  mere  physical 
change. 

And  placing,  as  he  thus  does,  the  <<  using  of  the  means 
of  regeneration''  in  the  mere  perception  of  truth,  which 
the  mind  itself  acquires  previously  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  ground,  in  con- 
sistency with  this,  it  is,  that  he  makes  so  broad  a  distinction 
as  he  does,  between  this  perception,  and  others  which  precede 
it ;  nor  with  what  propriety  he  attaches  so  much  import- 
ance to  his  statement,  even  if  admitted  to  be  true,  that .^  the 
selfish  principle  is  suspended,"  when  this  perception  take» 
place;     Though  he  exhibits  this  perception  as  coexisting^ 
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ii^ilh  the  first  right  act,  yet  he  cannot  in  consistency,  claim 
that  the  reason  of  the  mind's  exerting  that  obedient  act,  lies 
in  the  nature  of  this  perception,  or  its  inflaence,  as  that 
would  be  to  represent  the  cause  of  the  mind's  exerting  that 
act,  as  existing  in,  and  influencing  it,  before  the  Spirit's 
intervention,  according  to  his  account  of  it.  If  the  Holy 
Spirit  renews  the  mind,  and  yet  does  not  commence  his  work, 
until  all  the  motives,  which  are  cotemporary  with  the  first 
right  act,  are  perceived  and  exerting  their  full  influence  on 
the  mind,  it  is  incontrovertibly  certain  that  he  does  not 
renew  it  through  their  instrumentality,  but  must  produce  the 
eflfect  by  a  change  of  the  physical  constitution*  Where 
then  is  there  any  propriety  in  assigning  to  this  particular 
perception  only,  the  title  of  ^*  using  the  means  of  regene- 
ration," any  more  than  to  many  othei^  which  precede  it  ? 
If  using  those  means  lies  simply  in  the  perception  of  truth, 
why  does  not  the  perception  of  it,  when  no  right  feelings 
are  exerted  toward  it,  merit  that  name,  as  much  as  when, 
from  the  intervention  of  another  cawe^  such  feelings  are  ex- 
ercised ?  Or  how  can  it  be  made  to  appear  satisfactorily, 
that  the  mind  in  acquiring  it,  must  be  entirely  free  fix>m 
selfishness  ? 

His  statements  thus,  if  admitted,  in  place  of  disentang- 
ling the  subject,  only  involve  it  in  new  and  more  perplexing 
difficulties.  ^  And  this  result  is  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  method  which  he  takes  to  disembarrass  con- 
troverted subjects.  This  is,  to  assign  such  meanings  to 
the  chief  terms  which  are  employed,  as  in  his  judgment 
will  make  the  views  which  they  express  consistent,  and  then 
to  define,  aflbm,  and  argue  on  the  subject,  precisely  as 
though  those  terms  had  been  always  used  with  these  artifi- 
cial significations !     Thus  he  employs  a  (|ozen  pages  or 
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more,  to  prove  that  the  term  regeneration  mag  be  used,  both 
u  the  comprehensive  and  restricted  sense,  which  he  ascribes 
to  it ;  and  that  it  must  be  so  employed,  onkss  used  to  ex- 
press incorrect  views,  and  thence  assumes  and  asserts  that 
it  is  actoaUy  to  be  interpreted  as  used  in  that  manner,  and 
that  by  being  taken  in  that  sense,  the  subject  is  at  once  re- 
lieved from  all  its  difficnldes.  •  ^ 

*'  That  the  word  regeneration  may  be  used  sometimes  in  a  com- 
prehensive, and  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  is  obvious— from  the 
nature  of  language.  Many  words  in  common  use  are  complex  terms, 
which  include  a  number  of  particulars,  in  connection  with  some  one 
leading  idea."  '*  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  distinction  is  spe- 
aflcally  made,  when  preceding  acts  of  the  mind  are  spoken  of  as  means 
which  terminate  in  the  performance  of  an  act  of  duty,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  word  expressive  of  that  act  or  duty,  is  no  longer  to  be 
taken  in  its  comprehensive,  but  in  its  limited  and  specific  import. 
Yet  a  want  of  due  attention  to  this  fact,  has  been  a  prolific  scarce 
of  fierce  logomachy  respecting  the  means  of  regeneration.  Previous 
to'regeneratioii  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terra,  men  are  represented 
in  the  Scriptures  as  enemies  to  God.  Every  act  is  treated  as  a  per- 
sistence in  rebellion,  and  the  very  *  ploughing  of  the  wicked'  is  de- 
clared to  be  *  sin.'  One  class  of  divines,  therefore,  struck  with  the 
absurdity  of  considering  sinful  actions  as  the  means  of  holiness,  have 
totally  denied  that  any  act  of  the  sinner,  previous  to  a  change  of 
heart,  is  a  using  of  the  means  of  regeneration.  Another  class,  ar- 
guing correctly  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  express 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  that  such  means  do  exist,  and  must 
be  used  previous  to  a  change  of  heart,  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  maintaining,  that  tinftU  acts  and  doings  constitute  a  using  of 
these  means.*' — ^*  Now  the  obvious  distinction  to  which  we  have 
sfiuded,  between  the  comprehensive  and  the  restricted  import  of  the 
term  in  question,  resolves  the  whole  difficulty.  A  using  of  the  means 
of  regeneration  there  certainly  must  be,  if  by  regeneration  is  meant 
the  final  act  of  giving  the  heart  to  God.  But  if  the  term  regenera- 
tion is  taken  in  its  popular  import,  then  those  preceding  acts  under 
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.  the  inilaeiiee  of  the  selfish  principle  on  which  convicted  siniieni  airf 
so  much  accustomed  to  rely,  are  not  a  using  pf  the  means  of  regene- 
ration, nor  have  they  any  tendency  toward  such  a  result.  Take  the 
W4>rd  regeneration  in  its  limited  and  specific  import  in  the  one  case, 
•nd  in  its  ordinary  and  comprehensive  on^  in  the  other,  and  the  con- 
^rorersy  is  ended."    pp.  21 1 ,  ills,  213. 

He  here  assumes— the  reader  will  perceive — ^that  the 
same  term  will  of  course  be  used  to  express  both  these  effects 
— the  first  act  of  love,  and  those  acts  which  precede  it, — 
and  intimates  that  it  actually  is  so  used  by  divines  in  their 
discussions  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  owing  wholly  to 
**  want  of  due  attention"  to  the  difference  of  meaning  with 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  two  cases,  that  their  statements 
and  reasonings  respecting  it,  have  been  involved  in  so  much 
perplexity.  He,  however,  produces  no  example  of  its 
having  been  used  in  accordance  with  his  definition,  and  the 
whole  assumption,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  as  his  own 
complaint  indeed  of  inattention  to  the  different  meanings 
which  he  ascribes  to  it  implies,  is  wholly  unauthorised. 
The  mode  accordingly,  in  which  he  ends  "  the  controver- 
sy,'* is  simply  that  of  assigning  to  the  term,  two  significa- 
tions entirely  unknown  to  former  controversialists,  and  in- 
compatible with  their  theoretical  views,  in  such  a  manner  as 
totally  to  transfer  the  controversy  firom  the  point  in  debate, 
to  one  where  no  difficulty  whatever  is  felt,  and  then  assum- 
ing that  those  are  its  real  and  proper  significations,  and 
actually  expressive  of  the  views  which  are  entertained  on 
the  subject!  a  summary  process  truly  to  dry  up  this  **  pro- 
lific source  of  fierce  logomachy.'* 

How  this  expedient  is  to  "  resolve  the  difficulties"  of 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  entertain  the  theory  which  he 
employs  the  term  to  express,  who  regard  regeneration,  not 
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as  an  act,  or  series  oT  acts,  but  as  a  change  of  the  physical' 
constitution,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern.  Calvinists  have  not 
employed  the  term  regeneration  to  denote  the  first  right  act 
They  have  regarded  that  as  the  consequence  of  regeneration, 
and  distinguished  it  as  sjich  by  the  term  conversion.  Their 
controversy  respecting  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  has 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  that  act,  but  respected  the 
agency  or  period  solely  which  precedes  regeneration.  Not 
a  solitary  being  can  be  found,  I  venture  to  believe,  who 
ever  denied  or  doubted  that  the  means  of  grace  are  used  by 
the  mind,  and  used  aright,  at  its  conversion,  or  the  exertion 
of  its  first  obedient  act 

The  method  therefore  in  which  he  resolves  "  the  whole 
difficulty,^  is  that  of  quitting  the  point  where  difficulties 
exist,  and  carrying  the  question  forward  to  one  in  respect 
to  which  neither  anjr  perplexity  is  felt,  nor  any  difference 
of  opinion  entertained ! 

All  the  perplexities  and  contentions  of  the  Calvinists  on 
the  subject,  are  thus  converted  into  a  mere  farce.  Their 
discussions  have  truly  been  *^  a  fierce  logomachy,''  accord- 
ing to  this  account  of  them.  They  have  involved  them- 
selves in  doubts,  contradictions,  and  endless  embarrassments 
on  the  subject,  from  mere  ^^  want  of  attention"  to  the  fact, 
that  they  had  in  truth  no  difficult  nor  disagreement  what- 
ever in  regard  to  it  It  makes  the  question  agitated  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  with  so  much  perplexity — ^whether  the 
unrenewed  ever  use  the  means  of  grace  aright, — equaUy 
vain  and  unmeaning ;  as  if  by  using  them  is  meant  thj^ 
perception  of  truth  cotemporaneously  with  loving  and  obef- 
ing  it^  no  room  whatever  is  left  for  the  inquiry  whether  they 
nse  them  who  do  not  exert  those  obedient  acts. 

All  these  difficulties,  both  with  which  the  reviewer  has 
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thus  entangled  himself,  and  with  which  the  Calvinistic  theory 
is  embarrassed,  are  undoubtedly,  however,  wholly  artificial, 
and  the  result  of  erroneous  apprehensions.  The  subject 
has  not  in  itself  any  more  inherent  perplexity  than  any  other. 
It  may,  indeed,  I  think,  with  propriety,  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  easily  comprehensible  in  the  whole 
circle  of  theology. 

The  means  of  grace,  it  is  held  on  all  hands,  are  the  truths 
of  religion  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and  made  ac-* 
cessible  to  our  knowledge  by  the  external  universe  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  They  are  means  of  grace,  as 
they  are  inducements  to  holiness,-^instrument$,  or  fitted  to 
be  instruments,  of  exciting  us  to  obey  the  gospel.  To  use 
them  accordingly,  consists  in  bringing  them  before  the  mind, 
and  regarding  them  with  attention,  that  they  may  enjoy  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  their  appropriate  influence  on  the 
voluntary  powers. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  with 
which  the  phrase  is  used  by  Calvinists.— ^ow  to  such  as 
regard  man  as  a  moral  agent,  the  efficient  cause  of  his  vol« 
untary  acts,  capable  of  acting  only  in  view  of  motives  and 
by  choice,  and  as  not  obstructed  by  any  physical  depravity, 
nor  "  selfish  principle,"  which  is  only  the  same  thing  under 
anew  name,  but  completely  capable  of  yielding  obedience, 
and  therefore  under  obligation  to  obey  the  gospel ;  what 
room  is  there  for  perplexity  here,  any  more  than  on  any 
other  point  involving  our  agency  and  obligations?  To 
ask  whether  men  can  bring  this  moral  influence  to  act  on 
their  minds,  is  only  in  other  words  asking  whether  their 
moral  powers  are  such,  that  they  are  capable  of  perceiving 
the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  a  fact  which 
the  persons  supposed,  have  already  admitted.  To  ask 
whether  they  do  ever  place  themselves  under  this  influence, 
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is  in  like  manner  simply  to  ask,  whether  they  ever  have  any 
perceptions  of  divine  things.  To  inquire  whether  they 
ought  to  open  their  minds  to  its  access,  is  asking  whether 
they  ought  to  love  and  obey  God ;  and  is  only  inquiring  in 
another  form,  whether  they  are  capcMe  of  it,  which  is  again 
asking  after  what  is  already  admitted  ;  and  is  as  preposte- 
rous, as  it  is  to  ask  whether  they  are  under  any  other  obli- 
gation. There  is  no  more  ground  for  nusing  this  question 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  or  proprie^  in  it,  than  there  is  in 
asking  whether  men  generally  ought  to  allow  the  truths 
which  relate  to  the  persons,  the  lives,  the  rights,  and  the 
property  of  their  fellow-men,  to  have  access  to  their  minds, 
and  to  exert  their  proper  influence  over  their  conduct.  In 
like  manner,  the  question  whether  men  use  these  means  of 
grace  aright^  is  wholly  without  propriety,  unless  the  object 
be  to  learn  whether  they  use  them  to  that  degree  to  which 
they  ought ;-— a  question  which  may  indeed  be  asked  with 
good  t«agon,,  but  with  as  much  propriety  however  in  regard 
to  those  who  have  been  renewed,  as  to  those  who  have  not. 
It  being  admitted  at  the  outset,  that  men  are  capable  of 
performing  all  these  various  acts,  that  thence,  and  from  the 
divine  requirement  and  Its  connexion  with  their  happiness, 
they  are  under  obligation  to  perform  them,  and  that  they 
neither  will  nor  can  pursue  any  other  course,  except  as  they 
choose  it,  there  is  no  robm  whatever  left  to  raise  the  inquiry 
whether  they  can  or  ought  to  exert  Aem. — ^It  is  tnerely 
running  in  a  circle.  And  if  by  the  question  whether  the 
Impenitent  ever  use  them  aright,  is  only  meant  whether  diey 
have  used  them  to  the  extent  to  which  they  ought,  it  has 
no  more  appropriateness  to  them,  than  to  those  who  are 
^generated. 
To  these  statements,  Calviniists  themselves  would  un- 
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dottbledly  assent,  were  they  to  admit  the  great  fact,  on  wfaicb 
they  all  rest,  tliat  men  possess  the  requisite  capacity  for 
dbese  acts.  But  that  fact  they  do  not  admit,  and  thence  it 
is  that  all  tbeir  difficulties  arise.<->^They  regard  the  mind  as 
infected  with  a  physical  depravi^,  which  absolutely  d\sr 
qualifies  it  for  right  actions,  and  renders  it  literally  impossi- 
ble that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  should  excite,  or  have  any 
tendency  to  excite  it  to  obedience.  From  its  want,  acconSng 
to  this  scheme,  of  a  right  disposition,  and  subjection  to  the 
control  of  a  wrong  one,  the  only  ^ect  which  motives  can 
possibly  produce  is,  to  excite  to  ti-ansgressien,  and  conse* 
quently  the  greater  the  extent  is  to  which  their  influence  is 
carried,  the  greater  and  more  intense  will  be  the  depravity 
which  they  will  excite.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  with 
which  Calvinists  are  perplexed  on  the  subject,  are  the  neces- 
sary results  of  their  theory,  and  can  never  be  obviated 
wbile  that  theory  continues  to  be  maintained.  On  the 
ground  of  that  theory,  the  question  is  asked  with  entire  pro- 
priety, and  resisdess  force,  how  the  means  of  grace  can  be 
of  any  use  to  the  unrenewed,  and  how  the  impenitent  can  be 
under  obligation  to  place  themselves  under  their  influencCi 
when  it  can  only  prove  an  intense  and  resistless  temptation  f 
The  only  method,  therefore,  of  resolving  these  difficulties/' 
is  to  give  up  that  theory.— Merely  to  add-— as  the  reviewer 
has  done  to  end  the  controversy — a  new  signification  to  the 
terms  which  are  employed  to  express  it,  and  then  apply  them 
to  new  subjects,  may  indeed  a^d  something  to  its  confusion, 
but  will  not  obviate  any  difficulties  while  the  errors  from 
which  they  spring  continue  to  be  held. 

IV.     The  reviewer  has  fallen  into  another  essential  error, 
in  his  representation  that  the  feelings  with  which  the  mind 
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directs  its  attention  to  truth,  determines  the  moral  character 
of  the  affections,  which  it  exercises  under  the  influence  of 
that  truth; — that  if  the  choice,  by  which  it  brings  truth 
before  its  eye,  is  unholy,  all  the  choices  to  which  the  influ- 
ence of  that  truth  excites  it,  will  infallibly  be  of  the  same 
character. 

This  assumption  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  great  portion 
of  his  reasonings,  and  is  incessantly  reiterated  throughout 
his  discussion.  A  single  passage  will  sufficiently  exhibit 
the  mode  in  which  he  presents  it,  and  the  important  statimi 
which  it  occupies  'm  his  system. 

**  The'aets  of  the  simier  which  we  are  now  considering,  have, 
while  oontinaed,  an  inftllibH  tendency  to  prevent  his  regeneration. 
The  tendency  of  the  selfish  principle  being  to  subserve  and  gratify 
itself  in  all  specific  action,  amounts  to  a  tendency  to  protect  and  per- 
petuate its  own  existence;  accordingly  we  shall  see  that  the  transi- 
tion of  the  mind  from  the  sopreme  love  of  the  world  to  the  supreme 
love  of  God,  without  the  suspension  of  the  entire  influence  of  the 
former,  and  of  aU  acts  dictated  by  it,  is  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
impossible.    Before  the  supreme  affections  of  the  heart  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  object  to  another,  the  latter  must  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration,  and  also  of  comparison  with  the  former,  as  the 
means  of  good ;  and  this  must  be  done  with  the  design  of  choosing 
anew,  one  or  the  other  as  the  supreme  good.  But  as  long  as  the  self- 
ish principle  continues  active  in  the  mind,  the  only  possible  voluntary 
acts  are  those  which  are  designed  and  fitted  to  subserve  and  gratify 
this  principle.    To  this  end,  all  the  thoughts,  so  far  as  they  are  vo- 
luptarily  employed,  are  exclusively  directed.    The  purpose  being 
taken,  the  grand  question  in  regard  to  the  desirableness  of  its  object 
is  decided,  and  the  decision  supersedes  all  farther  inquiry  or  consi- 
deration in  respect  to, the  comparative  worth  of  any  other  object. 
Of  course  the  acts  of  consideration  and  comparison  requisite  to  a 
new  choice,  axe  in  the  present  state  of  the  heart  or  afiections,  efiec- 
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tually  excluded  from  the  mind."    "  The  same  fatal  tendency  may  be 
traced  in  all  the  specific  acts  of  the  sinner  which  are  dictated  by  the 
*  selfish  principle."    "  Tme  it  is,  the  sinner  may  employ  his  thoughts 
on  divine  tmth ;  he  may  read  the  Word  of  God — ^he  may  hear  the 
Gospel  preached — ^he  may  even  speculate  on  its  doctrines  as  a  pro* 
fessed  and  xealons  advocate.    Bat  never  are  these  things  done  while 
under  the 'active  influence  of  the  selfish  principle,  without  proposing 
some  selfish  end.    For  what  other  end  can  he  act  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  selfish  principle  ?    But  are  not  acts  which  respect 
divine  truth  done  from  such  a  principle,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
truly  adapted  to  prevent  the  sanctifying  influence  of  truth,  as  any 
other  acts?  Is  not  this  a  palpable  perversion  of  truth — a  gross  abuse 
of  it,  which  must,  while  persevered  in,  defeat  the  end  for  which  it  is 
revealed  ?    Nor  is  this  the  only  light  in  which  the  subject  ought  to 
be  viewed.    Never  does  the  sinner  under  the  influence  of  the  selfish 
principle,  direct  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  to  divine  truth,  that 
it  can  reach  and  break  down  that  principle.  Never  does  he  direct  his 
thoughts,  or  even  suffer  them  to  be  directed  to  truth,  without  devisiiig 
and  adopting  some  expedient  for  the  very  purpose  of  resisting  and 
preventing  its  proper  influence  on  the  mind ;  never  without  volnnto- 
lily  forming  either  by  perversions  or  Mae  connections,  or  direct  de- 
nials, such  views  of  truth,  of  bis  relations  to  it,  and  its  relations  to 
him,  as  tend  to  protect  his  supreme  afiection  for  wordly  good ;  never 
without  fireely,  deliberately,  and  with  fixed  purpose  of  heart,  resolving 
not  to  come  under  the  full  practical  power  of  the  truth.     How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?" — so  entirely  does  this  principle,  while  active  in 
the  mind,  control  and  direct  all  the  thoughts,  and  modify  and  check  all 
the  constitutional  emotions  and  feelings  in  subserviency  to  itself;  so 
entirely  does  it  employ  tliem  on  the  things  of  earth  and  time;  so  ab- 
solutely does  it  enlist  the  whole  man  to  secure  its  own  gratification, 
protection,  and  perpetuity,  that  it  shuts  every  avenue  of  the  mind 
against  the  sanctifying  approach  of  truth.    No  dungeon  was  ever 
more  firmly  barred,  or  more  deeply  dark,  than  all  the  inner  cham* 
hers  of  the  soul,  when  under  the  active  tyranny  of  this  principle. 
How  profoundly  conscience  sleeps  !    How  is  every  sensibility  to  the 
excellence  and  worth  of  divine  realities  hushed  !    How  relentless 
too  in  its  dominion,  and  how  desperate  and  triumphant  in  its  resist- 
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ance  of  truth,  and  of  the  God  of  truth.  Were  there  no  other  access 
to  the  inner  man,  except  through  this  principle  of  the  heart :  were 
there  nothing  to  which  the  motives  of  the  Gospel  could  be  addreseedt 
but  the  hardihood  of  this  fell  8piht^4io  way  to  orercome  this  '*  strong 
raan,"  except  by  direct  assault,  then  for  aught  we  can  see,  the  moral 
traneformation  of  the  soul  were  hopeless  even  to  Omnipotence."— 
p.  24— 39. 

According  to  these  passages  then,  the  choices  which  the 
mind  exercises  under  the  influence  of  truth,  are  always  of 
precisely  tlie  same  moral  character  as  those  by  which  it 
fixes  its  attention  on  that  truth.  If  it  b  unholy  in  its  choice 
to  read,  hear,  or  contemplate  the  divine  word,  it  will  infalli- 
bly exhibit  the  same  character  in  all  the  affections  which  it 
exercises  under  its  influence.  That  this  is  totally  at  va- 
riance with  fact,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
prove. 

It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Arminian  doctrine, 
under  a  new  name,  of  the  self-determining  power  of  die 
will ;  as  it  represents  that  the  choices  which  are  exerted 
under  the  influence  of  truth,  are  not  determined  by  that 
tmth,  but  by  the  pretriout  choices  of  the  mind.  It  of  course 
involves  a  denial  that  the  mind  is  determined  in  its  volitions 
by  the  influence  of  motives  ;  and  renders  them  as  inefficient 
and  useless  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in  the  scheme 
which  exhibits  God  as  the  efficient  cause  of  our  voluntary 
stcts. 

It  is  totally  at  variance  with  all  experience.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  the  fact,  that  we  either  do  or  can  determine 
the  moral  nature  of  our  future  volitions  by  our  present  ones, 
or  that  our  next  choices  will  infallibly  be  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  those  which  we  now  exert,  that  no  human  being 
can  even  in  a  solitary  instance  foresee,  or  predict  with  cer- 
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lainty  what  the  nature  of  his  next  volition  will  be ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  affections  and  choices  which  we 
exert,  depend  wholly  on  die  motives  which  influence  us« 
But  we  can  never  foresee  for  an  instant  what  pur  next  per*- 
ceptions  are  to  be.  We  cannot  even  discern  with  certainty 
to  what  subject  they  will  relate,  much  less  what  their  pre* 
cise  modification  will  be,  their  connection  with  our  present 
thoughts,  their  extent  and  their  intensity*  Such  is  preemi- 
nendy  the  fact  in  moments  of  high  excitement,  when  the 
perceptions  are  rapid,  intense,  and  firom  the  quicken^ 
power  of  association,  transferred  firom  object  to  object,  ap- 
parently little  connected  with  each  other,  with  the  ra)>idify 
of  light.  Let  any  one  make  the  trial,  and  he  will  find  that 
the  future  is  an  abyss  of  darkness,  into  which  his  keenest 
glances  are  utterly  unable  to  penetrate*  Every  hour's  ex- 
perience thus  shows  this  representation  to  be  wholly  erro- 
neous. 

Our  present  ch<Hces  may  undoubtedly  influence  our  next 
and  future  vofitiomi,  and  iii  two  ways ;  as  they  are  instru- 
mental in  determining  our  perceptions,  and  as  they  are 
themselves  recollected.  In  the  latter  case,  they  become 
motives,  and  exert  their  influence  in  precisely  the  s^une 
manner  as  others.  In  the  former,  their  agency  is  employed 
in  simply  introducing  motives  to  our  minds.  But  they  are 
not  in  either  case  the  only  cause  which  acts  on  us,  but  are 
only  one  among  mnltitudes  ;  and  the  volitions  which  are 
exercised  in  consequence  of  their  agency,  are  not  necessarily 
or  imiformly  of  the  same  moral  character  with  them,  but 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  motives  which  influence  the 
mind,  by  whatever  instrumentality  they  are  placed  before 
it,  and  are  virtuous  or  nnful  as  their  predominatiBg  influ- 
ence excites  to  the  one  or  die  other. 
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Another  insuperable  objection  to  the  reviewer's  repre- 
sentation is,  that  it  exhibits  it  as  utterly  impossible,  that 
the  character  of  our  volitions  should  ever  be  changed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  moral  means.  If  our  present 
choice  determines  what  the  nature  of  the  next  shall  be,  and 
this  in  like  manner  determines  the  nature  of  that  by  which 
it  is  followed,  and  thus  each  certainly  and  necessarily  trans- 
mits its  own  character  to  its  successor,  there  is  of  course 
no  hope  nor  possibility  that  motives  should  ever  prove  the 
instrument  of  introducing  a  change  in  their  character. 
The  important  office  of  determining  die  moral  nature  of 
our  choices  does  not  pertain  to  them  at  all,  but  belongs 
solely  to  the  first  volition  in  the  series ;  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  constitution  of  each  generation  in  a  race 
of  animals,  depends  on  that  of  their  first  progenitors. 
The  only  mode  in  which  the  agency  can  be  changed  is 
through  a  change  of  the  physical  constitution.  It  is,  of 
course,  equally  impossible,  on  this  scheme,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  more  fully  hereafter,  that  the  selfish  prin^ 
ciple,  which  occupies  so  important  a  station  in  the  re- 
viewer's system,  should  ever  be  ^'suspended,"  except 
through  a  similar  instrumentality. 

This  scheme  of  volitions  sustaining  towards  each  other 
this  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  and  transmitting  from  one 
to  the  other  the  same  unchanging  moral  likeness,  thou^ 
somewhat  different,  is  equally  erroneous  and  absurd,  as  the 
theory  of  permanent  volitions,  which  in  the  Inquiry,  he 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Dwight,  and  sanctioned  by  his  approval. 

V.  Another  essential^rror  which  runs  through  the  whole 
web  of  his  speculations,  and  is  the  last  to  which  I  shall 
advert,  is  that  his  statements  and  reasonings,  occupying  so 
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large  a  portion  of  his  pages,  respecting  '*  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple," imply  that  it  is  a  constitutional  attribute  of  the 
mind,  and  are  perplexed  accordingly  with  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  obnoxious  to  all  the  objections,  which  embarrass 
the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity.  This  feature  of  his 
theory  exhibits  itself  in  a  variety  of  aspects. 

Thus  *^  the  selfish  principle,"  according  to  his  account 
of  it,  is  not  a  mere  characteristic  of  volitions  which  are 
exerted  successively,  but  exists  permanently  in  the  mind, 
and  imparts  its  character  to  those  volitions. 

'*  The  tendency  of  the  selfish  principle  being  to  subserve  and 
gratify  itself  in  all  specific  action,  amounts  to  a  tendency  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  its  own  existence.  Accordingly,  we  shall  see  that 
the  transition  of  the  mind  firom  the  supreme  love  of  the  world,  to  the 
supreme  love  of  God,  without  the  suspension  of  the  entire  infiuence 
of  the  former^  and  of  all  acts  dictated  by  it^  is  in  the  most  abso- 
lute sense  impossible."  "  But  so  long  as  the  selfish  principle 
continues  active  in  the  mind,  the  only  possible  voluntary  acts, 
are  those  which  are  designed  and  fitted  to  subserve  this  pnfn- 
ciple."  "  A  transition,  therefi)re,  from  the  supreme  love  of  the 
world,  to  the  supreme  love  of  God,  without  intervening  mental  acts, 
which  .involve  the  suspension  of  the  former,  and  of  aU  acts  die- 
toted  by  it,  is  impossible,'*    p.  34,  35. 

The  "  selfish  principle"  is  thus  exhibited,  like  the  sinful 
disposition  in  the  Calvinistic  theory,  as  a  ''  cause  whence 
volitions  flow ;"  as  dictating  them,  communicating  to  them 
their  character,  making  them  the  instruments  of  its  gratifi- 
cation, and  exerting  over  them  so  predominating  and  re- 
sistless an  influence,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  other  than  the  selfish  volitions  to  which  it  gives 
birth  should  be  exerted,  while  it  continues  to  exist  in  the 
mind.     But  if  it  is  thus  the  cause  of  these  volitions,  it  must 
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of  course  exist  antecedently  to  their  being  exerted,  and 
when  therefore  nothing  but  its  physical  nature  is  predicable 
of  the  mind.  And  as  it  is  the  same  principle,  not  a  series 
of  principles,  which  is  thus  represented  as  producing  these 
effects,  it  must  of  cour^  exist  permanently  in  the  mind, 
and  constitute  one  of  its  physical  attributes. 

We  are  carried  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  broad 
dissimilarity  which  his  account  of  them  represents  as  exist- 
ing, between  this  "  selfish  principle,"  and  ^'  self  love." 
He  does  not  regard  *'  this  selfish  principle'*  as  a  mere  mo- 
dification of  the  desire  of  happiness,  or  mode  in  which  that 
desire  exerts  itself,  but  exhibits  it  as  a  totally  di$tinct|  dis- 
similar, and  even  hostile  principle. 

The  desire  of  happiness  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of 
all  the  desires,  or  rather  is  the  sole  desire  which  the  mind 
exercises.  The  others,  which  the  common  philosophy 
exhibits  a4  different  species,  are  only  modifications  of  thisi 
—the  nKMks  in  which  it  exerts  itself,— and  receive  their  de- 
signation frcHn  Aose  modes,  or  the  objects  is  which  it  seeks 
its  gratification.  It  is  the  primary  impulse  in  every  volun- 
tary action,  and  the  ground  of  the  fact  that  the  choices  of 
the  mind  are  always  as  the  greatest  apparent  good ;  and 
the  various  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  are  derived 
from  the  varying  modes  or  objects  in  which  it  seeks  the 
enjoymept  of  that  good.  It  is  benevolent,  when  it  exerts 
itself  consistentiy  with  the  rights  and  favourably  to  the  hap- 
piness of  others ;  and  selfish  when  it  seeks  its  object  at  the 
expense  of  their  well-being.  It  is  avarice  when  it  selects 
wealth  as  the  chief  source  of  gratification ;  ambition  when 
it  seeks  it  in  power,  and  the  love  of  fame  when  it  fixes  on 
Uie  admiration  of  men  for  that  purpose.  It  of  course  there- 
fore canndt  with  any  propriety  be  in  any  of  these  instances 
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dilipmtiiflted  ^prmdpkcttbemimif  if  the  lerm  ueniployed 
to  denote  an  original  attribute,  in  distinctidn  from  a  mode 
of  action.  It  is  not  itself  such  a  principle,  but  a  mere  ope- 
ration of  the  mindy  and  the  result  solely  of  the  agency  of 
vuytiyes  on  it^> — so  atwolately  that  were  the  muid  iiever  to 
grin  pero^OBS  of  dijeets  from  wfaicfa  bnppiness  is  ob^ 
tidned,  tins  desire  could  never  be  exerted. 

The  reverse  however  of  all  this  are  the  nature  and  of- 
fice of  this  selfish  principle,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  re- 
viewer. It  is  not  an  operation  of  the  mind,  as  be  repre* 
scnts  it,  but  a  principle  that  acts ;  not  a  mere  modification 
of  the  desire  of  happiness,  but  a  principle  unlike  and  incom- 
patible indeed,  it  would  seem  with  that,  and  needs  to  be 
^^mp^i^ded"  firopn  iu  agency,  in  order  diat  jdmjt  inay  rise  to 
a  conlvpJOI^iy;  ifidnence  pv^  0ie  minid. 

^*  Isil  tbem  said,  thsil  .the  sUmiBr  mKg  c«rtoinljr  he  induced  to  kiak 
at  t^  nacespity.of  renounciag  the  >forld,  to  escape  Aiture  punish-: 
ment^  apd  that  he  may  thus  be  led  soberly  to  consider  his  wfiys,  and 
to  ponder  the  wisdom  of  his  present  choice,  and  to  bethink  himself 
whether  he  win  not  resort  to  the  only  source  of  true  happiness .'  This 
we  iB«aiIy  ajhrnt.  But  the'  question  is,  what  can  prompt  to  such 
aetaofcoBaldefyliiuif  Nal  sordy  the  selisfa  prineiple.  This  never 
fPMnptf^  a  fOBg^  t^  m^  wf^Wifffi^  for  m^ch  a  pm^os^.  TM  s^tf- 
ish  pnnci^e  ifsver  pot  f  manner  jxptfn  a  cpurseqf  sober  contemplation, 
to  frustrate  his  main  object.  When  was  it  known  that  one's  go- 
verning purpose,  employed  the  mind  in  devising  ways  and  means  of 
defeating  itself?  The  acts  of  consideration  now  supposed,  therefore, 
t^uftaTqf  Mn^  Af^^taletf  are  to  be  tfaeed 

ik^^'MydtlfffralonHiBft.  7^  imM  preee^ied  to  ike  mind 
have  ffmf^  egfiff  gtigf  sen^  Instead  ^]l^e^ 

induceid  to  ponder  thus  soberly,  the  things  of  eternity,  in  order  to 
subserve  the  selfish  principle,  this  principle,  for  the  time  beings 
has  lost  tf«  controlling  pomefy  and  his  sober  contemplations  are 
prompted  fry  thaX  firet  andeieeniidl  prineipU  of  our  nature,  the 
dmire,qf  kof^piqe^s,    ISid  man  is  not  liiiaking  uA'  acting  to  ac« 
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eon^>luh  anj  fielfiah  worldly  purpose  wiialaoe ver ;  but  u  a  being  os- 
ptble  of  happitiess,  and  desiring  it,  is  considering  whether  he  will 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  highest  degree  of  it,  renounce 
every  inferior  object  of  afTection  for  the  supreme  good.  The  case 
therefore  now  stated,  shows  that  the  only  suppoeable  acts  of  a  sinner, 
with  which  hiaregener«tiQn  canheeaimHii^,inwft9ethenupgnds4 
niflu0»ce  &f  the  selfiBh  prineipky  amd  koiw  impouSblU  ii  f9,  Ool 
without  such  a  suspension^  the  heart  skmUd  be  changed.  So  en- 
tirely does  this  principle,  while  active  in  the  mind,  control  and  di- 
rect the  thoughts,  and  modify  and  check  aU  the  constitutional 
emotions  and  feelings  in  subserviency  to  itself;  so  entirely  does 
it  employ  them  on  the  things  of  earth  and  tone;  so  absolutdy  does 
it  enlist  the  whole  man  to  secure  its  own  gratification,  protectioB» 
and  perpetuity,  that  it  shuts  every  avenue  of  the  mind  against  the 
sanctifying  approach  of  truth." — p.  38, 39. 

So  far  is  it,  therefore,  according  to  tlus  repreaentatimiy 
from  being  a  mere  mode  in  wfaidi  the  denre  of  happiness 
exerts  itself,  that  it  is  essentially  incompatible  with  and  hos- 
t9e  to  that  desire.  Instead  of  being  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions, it  checks,  modifies  and  controls  that  and  all  other 
**  constitutional  emotions  and  feelings,  in  subserviency  to 
itself."  But  if  it  thus  controls  this  deaire,  it  plainly  poe- 
eedes  it  in  existence,  and  must  there&re  belong  to^the  mind 
before  even  those  perceptions  take  place,  which  are  the 
instruments  of  exciting  that  desire,  and  antecedently  A,ere- 
fore  to  the  ^st  operation  of  the  mind,  and  when  nothing 
belongs  to  it,  except  its  physical  nature.  If  it  controls  and  di- 
rects all  the  thoughts,  and  modifies  and  checks  all  the  eon* 
stitntional  eraodons  and  feelings,  in  sobsernenqr  to  itself,  it 
manifestly  b  not  itself  one  of  those  thoughts  or  feeliags, 
and  not  therefore  an  operation  of  the  mbd,  but  precedes 
them  all,  and  exists  when  nothing  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
mind,  but  its  constitutional  attributes. 

This  **  principle  is  not  governed  in  its  operatiMs,''  ac« 
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GOi^fing  to  his  acconat  of  it,  by  die  influence  of  motived^  bat 
on  the  contrary,  determines  and  controls  the  influence 
which  they  exert  If  it  ^*  entirely  controls  and  cBrects  the 
thoughts,*'  winch  undoubtedly  constitute,  at  least,  a  large 
portion  of  ibe  motives  that  influence  the  mind ;  such,^  of 
eoiirse,  is  the  fact,  so  &r  forth  as  they  are  concerned ;  and 
such  must  it  be,  likewise,  in  respect  to  all,  if  it  ^*  entirely 
modifies  and  checks  aU  the  constitutional  emotions  and 
feefings  in  subserviency  to  itself,"  which  are  admitted  oa 
all  hands,  to  be  governed  in  their  operations  by  the  influ- 
ence of  motives,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  thus  entirely 
controHed  by  a  power  lying  back  of  them,  except  as  it  exerts 
its  agency  dirough  their  instrumentality,  and  modifies  tkem 
also,  as  well  as  idl ''  the  constitutional  emotions  and  feek 
ings,"  which  are  exerted  under  their  influence, — <'  in  sub- 
serviency to  itself.^' 

Accordingly  be  says,  that  "  so  entirely  does  this  principle 
--control  and  direct  the  thoughts,  and  modify  and  check 
all  the  constitutional  emotions  and  fedings  in  subserviency 
to  itselit— lAol  t^  shuU  every  menue  of  the  mind  againti  the 
MmeUfymg  approach  of  tnUh.  No  dwigeon  was  evermore 
Jtrmlp iarredf  or  more  deeply  dark^  ihan  aUiheimier  t^am- 
her$  of  the  sotUy  lohen  under  the  adkfe  ^amijf  of  this  prin- 
ciple.— ^Were  there  no  other  access  to  the  inner  man  except 
through  this  principle  of  the  heart ;  were  there  nothing  to 
which  the  motives  of  the  gospel  could  be  addressed,  but  the 
hardihood  of  this  fell  sfurit,  no  way  to  overcome  this  <  strong 
man,*  except  by  direct  assault,  then  for  aught  we  can  see, 
the  moral  transformation  of  the  soul  were  hopeless  even  to 
Omnipotence." 

It  foDows  therefore  irresistibly,  that  the  mily  way  in 
which  this  '^  strong  man"  can  be  overcome,  is  by  cbangmg 


the  physical  constittiltoB  of  die  miiid.  If«  he  thoi  rtpi€ihin» 
St  has  flU  the  moral  ioflo^nce  that  ever  readies  the  ndni^ 
entirely  under  its  cctetrol,  and  **  modifies  dnd  checks  ii  in 
Bttbsenriency  to  itself/*  if  never  doeiB  the  tinner,  nnderlbe 
influence  of  tibe  selfish  prlneiffle,  dhrect  his  tho%hts  in  $mk 
a  nuamer  to  divine  truA,  that  it  can  reach  and  hreUcdoum 
that  principle  ;^^  if  **  neter  does  he  direct  bis  A<mghts,  or 
ev^^ffer^iemi&hedifeeUd  U>  lriiA,mthmitdevisittgraiMi 
adopting  Sotne  expedient  for  the  tery  pinposie  of  reasftig 
and  preventing  its  prdper  influence;  never  widioui  vdhn- 
tarily  formrag,  eithW  by  perverrfons,  oor  fidse  i5mmetiom» 
or  direct  denials,  iuch  vkwi  of  tnitit,«of  Us  reUdodb  to  it^ 
cund  its  relations  to  bim,  as  lend  to  protect  Ks  tnpvene 
aflfection  tat  wbrtdly  gtKNt;  never,  wittkmt  frMy,  delik- 
rately,  and  widi  fit^d  pnipose  of  h^art,'  reaohriarg  not  td 
come  under  the  full  practical  power  of  llie  trCitb ;"  and 
finally  if,  as  he  elsewbere  teaches,  the  feefihgs  with  vittch 
the  mind  turns  its  attention  to  the  truth,  infUliUy  det^radne 
the  nature  of  tlie  aifections  which  it  exerts  under  its  inflii- 
ence,— each  preceding  volition  transndttfag  its  eiact  moral 
character  to  its  successor, — then  it  is  clear,  beyond  cotHfO* 
versy,  that  *<  the  hatdihood  of  this  ftU  spirit*'  can  ttiver  be 
overcome  ^irough  the  instrumentaliQr  of  a  moral  infloence ; 
tad  if  overcome  at  all,  therefore,  must  be  subdued  by  a 
mere  physical  agency,  employed  in  changing  the  physical 
jconstiUition. 

Thus  in  whiitever  relation  we  cont^tupkle  his  exhibition 
of  this  selfish  principle,  it  wears  the  aspect  of  the  theoijr  6f 
physical  depravity,  and  is  nothing  else  than  that  doctrine' 
under  a  new  name,  widiout  any  amendment  of  its  err<MY,or 
diminution  of  its  perplexities. 

Many  other  representations  and  srgum^nts  occur  in  the 
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IBogiem  df  thertview,  tlwt  are  oimoxioiia  ui  sinllftr  «iii« 
oMdvcmoiiy  hot  I  content  myself  with  ^  iMice  of  the 
aUs  pHbn.of  hs  ij^teul,  iHtb  die  8iri)v^0}on  of  whkb  tfae 
iHMe  Mrfk  nece^jaray  fdk  to  tte  groondi 

I  hirrfr  be^  led  to  Ais  eshibition  of  the  <4  principles'' 
irhiefa  the  chief  slatanenu  and  reksoiilngs  of  fii^  i^Vi^wei* 
iitvolfe,  pardy  for  the  porpose  of  cbirectilig  the  erh>neoiis 
impression,  which  seems  to  have  gained  some  currency,  that 
htit  doctrines  on  thU  snbji^  axMsord  essential^  with  those 
which  are  facM  t^  myAdf*  ^d  that  cdnseqaen^  the  views 
wipcb  I  have.heietofiMre  pn^sarted  to  the  pohlic,  are  bbncpc- 
iaai  to  th«  ^objections  wbiq^  so  obviously  eiiharrass  those 
wMch'fae  hto  Aovght  proper  to  adypcate;  To  soch  as  diall 
fieni^  these  pages,  or  those  that  have  preceded  tfaem  od 
thfe  sabjtct,  it  frill  becdihe  apparent  that  little  reastni  has 
existed  foK  the  indulgence  of  that  impreniion.  The  systeftt 
wUeh  ft  has  be^n  the  dbject  of  tUs  work  io  exhibit,  wiU  hpt 
be  found  Ui  be  encfimbered  by  the  *'  stiibble"  of  a  '«  sniflil 
di^Mvildon;'  a  '' selfish  tirinciple,"  4n  '^inmianent''  and 
perpetual ''  volilmf »''  nor  any.  other  modiicaiion  ui  physi* 
Qilde|iratity,  bat  to  be  eno^fej-^t  isbeUevM-^consistetit, 
adjusted  to  the  attributes  of  onr  nature,  and  the  principles 
of  the  divine  government,  and  to  be  commended  therefore 
to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  alike  by  the  sanction  of 
revelation,  and  the  corroborating  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness. 

So  far  is  the  reviewer  however  from  having  consistently 
adopted  it,  or  advanced — as  it  would  seem — after  so  many 
years  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  even  to  a  comprehension 
of  its  nature,  that  he  has  yet  to  go  through  the  preliminary 
process  of  deliverance  from  the  theory  of  physical  depra- 
vity, in  the  bewildering  mases  of  which  he  still  continues 
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to  wander*  In  pkce  of  extricating  himielf  from  tfrnticknie, 
he  has  been  endeavooring  to  incorporate  with  its  unooBge^ 
nial  elements,  such  portions  of  the  opposite  system  as  he 
has  happened  to  embrace,  and  has  finally  conoqpleted  their 
confusion,  by  intermingling  with  the  mass,  the  still  more 
repugnant  ingredients  of  his  doctrine  of  immanent  choices, 
and  volitions  transmitting  their  moral  character  finom  one  to 
the  other. 

Those  whoare  acquainted  with  the  history  of  diese  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  nature  of  man  and  his  agency,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  concerned  in  them,  are  aware  that  Ihe 
views  which  I  have  exhibited,  were  not  odiy  adopted  and 
made  public  without  any  intercourse  whatever  with  him,  bot 
had  long  been  held,  and  some  frf*  the  most  essential  of  them 
sent  forth  from  the  press,  before  his  attention  began  to  be 
attracted  to  the  subject. 

For  whatever  views,  therefore,  I  have  advanced,  I  alone 
am  responnble,  and  am  responsible  for  those  only.  For  the 
obnoxious  theories  which  the  reviewer  has  attempted  to  in- 
corporate with  them,  or  with  other  doctrines,  whatever 
defence  or  explanation  may  be  thought  to  be  required,  must 
in  like  mannw,  be  sought  from  him. 
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The  Views  in  Theology  will  continue  to  be  published 
semi-ann^aUyt  in  May  and  November,  and  be  devoted 
chiefly,  as  heretofore,  to  discostfon  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Religion.  Four  numbers  will  form  a  volume.  Those  who 
dwre  the  work  will  please  to  give  notice  to  the  publisher, 
at  142  Nassau-street.  Ministers  and  theological  students 
of  whatever  denomination,  will  receive  it,  if  desired,  with- 
out charge. 


THE  BIBLICAL  REPERTORY'S  REVIEW 


CALVINISTIC  DOCTRINE  OF  DEPRAVITY. 


The  author  of  the  Review  in  the  Biblical  Repertoty  fof 
April  last,  of  Dr.  Cox's  Sern^on  on  Regeneration,  intro- 
duces the  discussion  to  which  its  numerous  pages  are  devo- 
ted, by  deprecating  controversies  generally  on  subjects  of 
religion ;— especially  such,  it  would  seem  from  his  intima- 
tions, as  those  respecting  moral  agency,  which  have  now 
for  several  years,  to  some  extent,  attracted  public  attention, — 
as  the  offspring  of  ill'judged  zeal,  fruitful  of  obstructions 
to  the  piety  and  peace  of  the  church,  and  from  the  passions 
which  they  are  thought  to  exhibit  and  to  be  adapted  to  ex- 
cite, uobecoming  the  christian  name.  To  the  utterance  of 
this  censure,  however,  he  was  obviously  prompted  by  the 
conviction  that  the  views  of  those  whom  he  reprehends  are 
essentially  incorrect,  and  their  controversies  consequently 
iff  effedj  mere  efforts  to  subvert  the  truth  and  ^ve  currency 
to  error ;  and  the  justice  of  his  reproach  is  accordingly 
entirely  dependent  on.  the  propriety  of  that  assumption. 
.       29     ^ 
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If  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  entertains,  is  as  de- 
monstratively the  system  of  the  gospel  as  he  imagines  it  to 
be,  and  is  thence  causelessly  called  in  question  by  those 
whom  he  assails,  they  undoubtedly  merit,  for  intruding 
their  discussion  on  the  peace  of  the  church,  not  only  his 
animadversion,  but  still  severer  rebukes  from  those  who 
have  unhappily  been  betrayed  by  their  instrumentality  into 
the  adoption  of  their  sentiments. 

This,  however,  it  should  have  occurred  to  this  writer,  is 
the  very  point  in  debate,  the  assumption  of  which,  apart 
from  all  discussion,  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  made  by 
him,  than  might  a  similar  assumption  by  those  to  whom  he 
stands  opposed,  in  favour  of  the  sentiments  which  they  en- 
tertain. He  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  confident  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  has  undertaken  to  defend, 
and  will  be  happy  by  his  statement  and  commendation  of 
them,  to  persuade  others  of  their  truth.  But  those  on 
whom  he  has  thought  proper  to  cast  his  censure  for  ventu- 
ring to  teach  their  differing  sentiments,  are  not  less  firmly 
assured  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  equally  regard 
themselves  as  under  obligation,  and  claim  an  equal  right 
to  inculcate  and  mountain  them. 

That  he  cannot  have  meant  to  denounce  all  theological 
controversy  without  exception,  whatever  may  be  its  object  or 
character,  is  obvious  from  his  having  immediately  stepped 
forth  and  taken  so  strenuous  a  part  in  this  discussion;  and 
to  have  advanced  such  a  sentiment,  were  even  worse  than 
to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity.  It 
would  be  to  exhibit  the  circumstance,  that  others  had  given 
publici^  to  sentiments  peculiar  to  themselves,  no  matter  to 
what  subject  they  might  relate,  nor  how  erroneous  or  hurt* 
ful  they*might  be,  as  not  merely  presenting  to  all  others  a 
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sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  their  own  viewsj^  but  as  de- 
volving on  them  an  imperious  obligation,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  guilt  of  controversy,  at  once  to  stifle  (he  voice  of  truth, 
and  yield  to  error  undisputed  and  unobstructed  sway  ; — a 
doctrine  that  would  find  as  little  countenance  in  the  example 
or  those  whom  it  is  the  reviewer's  object  to  vindicate,  as  in 
his  own.  Calvinists  and  protestants  of  every  name,  have 
ever  claimed  it  as  their  inalienable  right  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  regarded  it  as  an  essen- 
tial privilege  emd  imperious  duty,  to  teach  and  defend,  no 
matter  by  what  errors  or  errorists  they  were  opposed,  what 
they  believe  to  be  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  what  they 
thus,  justly  claim  for  themselves,  they  must  of  course  as 
willingly  allow  to  others. 

Tins  right  of  private  judgment  being  thus  common  and 
inalienable,  the  true  course  undoubtedly  is,  for  each,  with 
Christian  candour,  independence,  and  decision,  to  teach  and 
defend  whatever  he  conscientiously  regards  as  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  oppose  and  endeavour  to  overthrow 
all  sentiments  whatever,  taught  under  their  name,  which  are 
in  his  judgment  erroneous.  To  reject  this  rule  on  the 
ground  that  controversy  is  necessarily  incompatible  with 
christian  character,  were  an  indignity  to  religion.  It  would 
be  to  represent  it  as  incapable  of  upright,  rational,  and 
conscientious  vindication,  and  to  exhibit  its  friends  as  at 
liberty  to  leave  it  without  an  effort  for  its  defence,  to  be 
overborne  and  supplanted  by  error.  To  reject  it  on  the 
ground  that  discussion  can  only  be  productive  of  evil,  were 
equally  reproachful  to  the  gospel,  as  it  would  be  to  repre- 
sent its  defence  as  a  task  as  difficult  to  achieve,  as  that  of 
the  errors  to  which  it  stands  opposed ;  and  that  even  less 
mischief. wouM  result  from  the  undisturbed  prevalence  of 
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false  doctrines,  ^  than  from  the  struggle  consequent  on  an 
effort  to  overthrow  them,  and  give  supremacy  to  truth. 

Such  being  the  obvious  rights  and  obligations  of  all,  the 
proper  method  of  determining  the  truth  is  manifestly,  not 
that  of  mere  assumption  on  the  one  hand,  nor  denunciation 
on  the  other,  but  of  dispassionate  discussion,  in  which  truth 
is  the  sole  object  sought,  and  evidence  the  medium  of  disco- 
vering it.  Those,  therefore,  whom  the  reviewer  assails,  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  regard  it  as  within  the  sphere  of 
their  duty,  to  pursue  their  inquiries  on  these  topics,  and 
give  publicity  to  their  views,  and  to  tax  those  with  whom 
they  disagree,  with  the  task  of  defending]  their  opposing 
sentiments,  until  they  shall  either  succeed  in  gaining  a 
general  prevalence  for  the  doctrines  which  they  hold,  or  such 
•superior  evidence  shall  be  brought  to  sustain  the  system 
from  which  they  dissent,  as  shall  convince  them  and  the 
public,  that  they  are  in  error  in  respect  to  its  character* 

Under  the  impulse,  accordingly,  of  these  sentiments,  I 
shall  myself,  without  feeling  that  I  am  trespassing  on  the 
interests  of  the  church,  or  owe  any  apology  for  it  to  the 
public,  take  leave  to  point  out  such  difficulties  as  seem  to 
me  to  perplex  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  represen- 
tations, and  to  ask  of  him  some  additional  confirmation  of 
his  doctrines,  before  I  yield  to  them  the  implicit  assent  which 
he  so  zealously  solicits ;  a  task  on  which  I  enter  the  more 
cheerfully,  that  the  mature  consideration  of  the  subject  and 
logical  skill  which  his  discussion  exhibits,  and,  the  ingenuous 
and  condliatory  spirit  by  which  it  is  characterised,  are 
assurances,  that  the  truth  and  force  of  whatever  objections 
are  justly  offered  to  his  views,  will  be  adequately  seen,  and 
candidly  appreciated. 

The  object  of  his  discussion  is,  on  the  one  hand,  by  quo- 
tations from  their  works,  explanations  of  their  views,  and  a 
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statement  of  his  own  theory  on  the  subject,  to  acquit  the 
older  Calvinists  and  their  modem  disciples  of  the  charge 
of  having  taught,  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  doctrines 
of  physical  depravity  and  regeneration ;  and  on  ,the  other, 
to  retort  and  fasten  the  charge  of  essential  error  on  the  dif- 
fering sentiments  of  those  who  have  imputed  to  them  those 
doctrines.  Many  of  his  animadversions  on  this  latter  topic, 
have  their  chief  reference  obviously  to  the  perplexed  and 
vacillating  representations  on  the  subject,  neither  meriting 
nor  admitting  vindication,  which  had  made  their  appearance 
in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  which  are  regarded  with  as 
little  approbation  by  at  least  most  of  those  to  whom  this 
writer  stands  opposed,  as  by  himself*  The  inquiries  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter,  are  not  to  be  conducted  with 
any  reference  whatever  to  them,  but  will  have  it  for  their 
sole  object  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  or  error  of  the  reviewer's 
statements  respeclii^  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  depravity. 
The  occasion  and  object  of  his  discussion,  are  seen  from 
the  following  paragraphs. 

**  To  Mcribe  to  men  opinions,  which,  according  to  onr  notions,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  principles  which  they  avow— is  an  impropriety 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  which  we  think  we  have  great 
reason  to  complain  in  the  sermon  before  us." 

^*  While  we  give  Dr.  Cox  full  credit  for  sincerity,  and  acquit  him 
of  entertaining  any  bad  feelings  toward  his  brethren,  we  still  think 
that  he  is  chargeable  with  grossly  misrepresenting  their  opinions, 
and  holding  them  np  to  a  contempt  and  reprobation,  ^ue  only  to  his 
acknowledged  caricatures." 

*'  We  have  no  doubt,  that  roost  of  what  is  here  stated,  was  intended 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Calvinists.  Our  reason 
for  thinking  so  is,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  such,  and  even  still 
more  gross  misrepresentations  of  these  doctrines,  though  we  acknow- 
ledge not  often  from  such  men  as  Dr.  Cox.  It  is^  however,  notorious. 
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ing  that '  man  has  no  ability,  oven  if  he  had  an  inclination,  to  believe 
the  gospel,  and  be  saved' — that  man's  depravity '  is  a  physical  defect* 
that  regeneration  is  *  a  physical  change,'  &c.  Representations  have 
been  made  of  these  doctrines,  which  we  had  supposed  no  man,  who 
felt  the  obligation  *  of  interpreting  language  iu  conformity  with  the 
known  and  declared  nature  of  the  thing  described,'  could  over  allow 
himself  to  make.  Belonging  as  we  do  to  the  class,  which  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  distinction  we  have  called  old  Calvinists,  we 
feel  ourselves  aggrieved  by  such  representations,  and  called  upon  to 
show,  that  no  such  doctrines  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  elder  Cal- 
vinists. It  will  not  be  expected,  that  in  a  single  article  we  should  go 
over  tlie  formidable  list  presented  by  Dr.  Cox.  We  shall  for  the 
present,  at  least,  confine  ourselves  to  the  doctrine  of  this  sermon,  and 
show  that  the  old  standard  Calvinistic  authors  expressly  disclaim  the 
opinions  here  imputed  to  them,  and  that  they  are  not  fairiy  deducible 
from  any  of  the  principles  which  they  avow.  Should  we  entirely  fail 
as  to  the  second  point,  it  would  still  be  very  unjust  to  charge  men 
with  holding  doctrines  which  they  constantly  disclaim,  because  we 
consider  them  as  flowing  from  their  principleS|  * 

**  The  two  main  points  of  Dr.  Cox's  sermon  are,  first,  that  regene- 
ration is  a  moral,  in  distinction  from  a  physical  change ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  occurs  in  a  manner  perfectly  accordant  with  the  active  powers 
of  the  soul.  We  use  the  word  physical,  not  as  synonymous  with 
natural,  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  sermon,  implying 
something  referring  to  the  substance  or  essence.  By  physical  rege- 
neration, in  this  sense,  is  intended  a  change  in  the  essence  or 
essential  properties  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Cox,  an 
influence  by  which  *the  connatural  diseases  in  the  texture  of  the  soul 
are  healed.*  Our  object  is  to  show  that  Dr.  Cox  has  misrepresented 
the  views  of  his  brethren  on  this  subject ;  that  they  hold  to  no  change 
in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  in  any  of  its  essential  properties,  but 
uniformly  teach  that  the  change  is  ainoral  one,  and  takes  place  in  a 
manner  perfectly  congruous  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  and  active 
being.  We  appeal  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  all  the  old  Cal- 
vinistic divines,  in  support  of  this  assertion."    P.  252 — 255. 

These  grave  asseverations  are  not  oflfered  as  the  offspring 
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of  mere  conjecture  por  hasty  and  partial  inquiry,  but  as 
the  result  of  cautious  and  thorough  investigation,  which  a 
host  of  proofs  concur  in  sust^ning,  and  nothing  is  found  to 
contravene.  Is  such  then  the  fact,  or  is  it  the  lot  of  the 
reviewer,  in  place  of  those  whom  he  arraigns,  to  have  fallen 
into  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  subject  ? 

To  determine  this  inquiry,  I  shall  offer  some  observations 
on  some  of  the  mental  operations,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  deriving  their  distinctive  character  from  the  physical  nar 
ture  of  the  mind,  and  contrast  with  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  Calvinists  and  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  re- 
viewer on  the  subject. 

All  our  knowledge  of  the  mind  is  derived  from  its  ope- 
rations. It  is  from  them  that  we  learn  its  existence,  and 
form  all  our  views  of  its  nature.  Some  of  its  opera- 
tions reveal  to  us  one  class  of  its  attributes,  and  some  an- 
other. In  one  variety  its  active  powers  are  chiefly  seen  ; 
in  others  its  involuntary  susceptibilities ;  and  our  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  one  or^the  other,  are  modified  as  these 
operations  are  seen  to  derive  more  or  less  of  their  peculia- 
rities from  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  agency 
of  the  external  causes  which  are  the  occasions  of  its  giving 
birth  to  these  effects. 

What  then  must  belong  to  a  perception,  emotion,  or  other 
mental  act,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
receiving  its  peculiarity  of  character  from  tlie  physical  na- 
ture of  the  mind  iuelf,  and  as  thence  forming  a  fit  groiihd 
for  ascribing  or  denying  to  that  nature,  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility or  capacity,  as  the  cause  of  that  effect  ? 

To  this  class  all  those  undoubtedly  belong,  to  which  it 
gives  birth  from  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  such  as  percep- 
tions and  emotions  tliat  take  place  involuntarily.     Effects 
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which  are  excited  in  it  in  that  manner,  under  the  impnlse 
of  external  objects,  are  necessarily  referred  to  its  physical 
constitution  as  their  cause,  and  furnish  legitimate  ground 
for  inference  respecting  its  nature  and  capacities. 

Of  these  classes  of  effects^ the  first  in  order  is  that  of  the 
perceptions,  which  take  place  necessarily  from  the  in- 
fluence of  external  objects  on  the  corporeal  organs,  or 
come  into  existence  involuntarily,  in  association  with  «sen8a<> 
tions  or  other  perceptions,  such  as  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  proportions  of  numbers,  and  the  relations  of 
differing  truths  and  propositions  to  one  another.  All  these 
perceptions  and  judgments  in  respect  to  them,  are  clearly 
wholly  unavoidable  by  the  mind,  under  the  influence  which 
acts  on  it,  and  are  the  necessary  result  of  its  physical 
nature. 

Another  class  of  its  involuntary  effects,  is  that  of  the  emo- 
tions, or  instinctive  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which 
necessarily  spring  up  in  it  under  the  influence  of  its  per- 
ceptions, in  th^  same  manner  as  its  perceptions  are  them- 
selves produced  unavoidably  by  the  agency  of  external 
objects ;  and  which,  like  those  perceptions,  are  obviously 
mere  physical  effects,  having  the  whole  foundation  of  theur 
existence  and  nature,  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  They 
form  therefore  a  just  ground  of  inference  respecting  that 
nature,  and  oblige  us  to  ascribe  to  it  peculiar  powers  and 
susceptibilities,  as  the  causes  of  these  effects.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  to  give  birth  to  effects  without  a  capacity  for  be- 
ing their  subject  and  cause,  nor  that  these  differing  species 
of  effects  could  take  place  in  it,  under  the  corresponding 
varieties  of  influence  that  act  on  it,  were  not  its  physical 
nature  what  it  is ;  nor  therefore  that  other  kinds  of  effects- 
could  be  produced  in  it  by  these  same  influences,  unless* 
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such  a  change  were  previously  wrought  in  its  own  nature, 
as  to  vary  its  powers  and  susceptibilities.  Were  identically 
the  same  perception  which  has  hitherto  instinctively  excited 
pleasurable  emotions,  henceforth  to  awaken  those  which  are 
painful ;  were  danger  to  inspire  tranquillity,  and  safety  to 
overwhelm  with  fear ;  were  virtue  to  inflict  the  horrors  of 
remorse  and  guilt  to  beget  a  consciousness  of  rectitude  and 
self-approbation ;  we  should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  change  in  the  efiect  was  the  result  of  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  should  ascribe  to  it  attri- 
butes accordingly,  the  reverse  of  those  which  it  had  previ- 
ously possessed. 

Beyond  its  susceptibility  of  being  thus  instinctively  af- 
fected by  the  perceptions  that  take  place  in  it,  the  mind  has 
the  ftirther  capacity  of  voluntarily  exerting  itself  under 
their  excitement ; — of  placing  or  continuing  itself  under 
their  influence,  that  by  their  continuance  or  repetition,  the 
involuntary  emotions  which  they  excite,  may  be  repeated  or 
prolonged;  and  this  capacity  likewise  has  its  foundation  in 
its  physical  nature. 

None  of  its  perceptions  ever  become  motives  to  voluntary 
action,  except  such  as  instinctively  awaken  pleasure  or  pain. 
The  choices  being  always  as  the  greatest  apparent  good, 
can  of  course  be  prompted  only  on  the  one  hand  by  per- 
ceptions which  afibrd  that  happiness,  and  on  the  other  by 
such  as  are  unfavourable  to  its  attainment.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  perceptions  indeed  that  influence  the  mind,  awa- 
ken the  pleasurable  feelings  to  which  they  give  birth,  chiefly 
by  their  known  or  imagined  subserviency  to  the  attainment 
of  others,  which  are  adapted  to  produce  that  eflect  more 
permanently,  and  in  a  greater  degree.  There  are  innume*^ 
rable  steps  for  example,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
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wealtliy  friends,  power,  and  other  means  of  gratification, 
which,  contemplated  apart  from  the  efiects  to  which  they 
are  expected  to  give  birth  at  some  future  period,  are  not 
grateful,  and  even  involve  a  relinquishment  of  other  modes 
of  present  enjoyment.  They  are  pleasurable  however  from 
their  known  or  expected  subservience  to  future  gratification, 
and  possess  on  that  ground  their  superior  influence  over 
those  whose  power  of  exciting  pleasure  has  no  connexion 
with  subsequent  events. 

The  object  of  the  mind  in  its  choices  is,  to  determine  the 
species  or  train  of  perceptions  that  shall  tsfke  place  in  it, 
and  through  that  medium  the  species  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tions which  it  shall  enjoy ;  and  their  efiect  accordingly  is, 
the  mere  reproduction  of  emotions  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  which  it  had  previously  been  the  subject.  It  does 
not  create  by  its  volition  any  new  and  original  species  of 
enjoyment,  which  has  not  its  foundation  in  its  physical  na- 
ture, and  which  the  perceptions  under  which  they  are  put 
forth,  had  not  instinctively  excited.  As  its  voluntary  agency 
is  employed  in  simply  reproducing  perceptions  of  the  same 
kinds  as  those  of  which  it  had  already  been  the  subject, 
though  often  in  new  and  perpetually  varying  modificaticms, 
so  its  efiect  is  the  mere  renewal  or  prolongation  of  the  same 
species  of  instinctive  emotions,  as  it  had  enjoyed  under 
their  former  influence. 

These  observations  will  enable  us  easily  to  discriminate 
between  the  physical  nature  of  the  mind,  and  its  voluntary 
operations,  and  to  determine  what  representations  of  its  ho- 
liness and  depravity  are  obnoxious  and  what  are  not,  to  the 
charge  of  directly  or  indirectly  exhibiting  them  as  physical 
attributes.  It  is  apparent  from  them,  that  to  ascribe  to  the 
mind  a  specific  constitutional  taste  for  divine  things,  of  such 
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a  nature  that  they  necessarily  afiett  it  with  pleasure,  and  to 
represent  it  as  thence  in  itself  morally  excellent,  is  to  exhi- 
bit its  hoUness,  as  far  as  that  taste  is  concerned,  as  a  phy^- 
sical  a^ibute. 

It  is  equally  apparent,  that  to  represent  regeneration  as 
consisting  in  the  implantation  in  the  mind  of  such  a  relish 
for  spiritual  things,  by  which  perceptions  of  those  objects 
instinctively  awaken  pleasurable  emotions,  and  thence  be- 
come motives,  exciting  the  mind  to  choose  them  as  the  su- 
preme and  final  source  of  happiness,  is  to  represent  that 
great  work  as  consisting  in  a  change  of  the  physical  consti- 
tution :  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  susceptibility  of  being 
aflected  in  that  manner  by  perceptions,  has  its  foundation 
solely  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself;  and  to  implant  such  a 
susceptibility,  therefore,  where  it  did  not  before  exist,  must 
of  course  involve  a  change  of  that  nature.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  to  represent,  that  antecedently  to 
regeneration  a  taste  or  disposition  exists  in  the  mind,  of  a 
precisely  opposite  nature,  by  which  perceptions  of  divine 
things  instinctively  and  necessarily  excite  aversion,  and 
become  motives  to  reject  and  discard  those  objects,  and  that 
that  disposition  is  thus  the  cause  of  the  mind's  sinning,  and 
is  itself  of  a  moral  character,  a  violation  of  obligation,  and 
worthy  of  punishment  in  the  same  manner  as  sinful  actions 
are,  is  to  exhibit  the  mind's  depravity  as  a  physical  attribute. 

To  go  still  further,  and  represent  the  mind,  antecedently 
to  regeneration,  as  incapable  even  of  perceptions  of  divine 
things,  and  to  exhibit  that  incapacity  as  the  cause  of  its  sin- 
ning, and  as  in  itself  blameable,  is  in  like  manner  manifestly 
to  carry  its  depravity  back  of  all  its  operations,  into  the 
censtitution  of  the  mind  itself,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  an  attri* 
bote  of  its  physical  nature.    The  same  doctrine  is  involved 


also  in  the  representatioii,  that  regeneratioti  is  the  com* 
iDunication  to  the  mind  of  a  capacity  for  apprehending 
divine  things. 

Let  us  now,  with  these  positions  in  our  eye,  turn, to  the 
inquiiyy  whether  the  current  representations  presented  by 
Calvinists,  of  the  nature  of  man,  exhibit  bis  holiness  and 
depravity  as  physical  attributes. 

1.  It  is  a  fundamental  article  of  theur  philosophy,  that  the 
mind  must  be  endowed  by  creation  or  regeneration  with  a 
specific  constitutional  relish  for  holiness,  in  order  to  be  ca- 
pable of  exercising  it ;  a  susceptiBility  at  taste,  which  ha& 
its  foundation  in  the  physical  nature  of  the  mind,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  essential  attributes.  Such  is  the  tbe<ify 
of  the  reviewer  himself,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sages. 

<*  But  it  is  not  only  objected  that  regeneration  is  a  physical  cbaoge, 
if  anything  beyond  a  change  in  the  exercises  of  the  soul  is  effected ; 
but  it  is  said,  that  the  thing  contended  for  is  utterly  unintelligible,  in- 
capable of  definition  or  explanation.  W«  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  it  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  which  is  derived  from 
stating  its  effects,  and  referring  to  cases  of  an  analogous  kind.  Time 
is  in  all  men  a  social  principle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  something  else 
than  a  desire  to  live  in  society,  because  it  is  connatural,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  its  universality.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  men  to  love 
their  children,  which  is  something  beside  loving  them ;  there  is  a 
tendency  in  man,  also,  to  sympathize  in  the  sufferings  of  others.  It 
may  be  said,  these  are  all  constitutional  tendenctea,  implanted  in  our 
nature.  This  is  very  true ;  but  does  saying  this  enable  us  to  under- 
stand  their  nature  ?  May  it  not  be  objected  to  those  who  employ  this 
language,  You  are  using  words  without  meaning  .*  what  do  you  know 
of  a  social  principle,  distinct  from  the  actual  desire  to  live  in  society, 
or  prior  to  its  exercise  ?  What  idea  can  you  form  of  a  principle  of 
8elf-k>ve»  excepting  actually  loving  one's  self?  Are  we  then  to  deny 
that  there  are  any  such  original  propensities  or  tendencies  as  these 
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implanted  in  our  nature,  because  we  cannot  directly  conceive  of 
them?*  *  On  the  same  princqile,  we  might  deny  the'existence  of  any 
of  the  original  dispoeitione  or  tendencies  of  the  soul.  For  they  are 
as  incapable  of  being  defined,  as  the  holy  principle  which  is  produced 
in  regeneration.' 

**  If  he  were  to  say,  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  should  answer,  that  this  can  be  done  in  only  one  of  three  ways, 
that  we  can  conceive  of.  First,  either  by  his  direct  agency  producing 
the  choice,  in  which  case  it  would  be  no  act  of  ours ;  or,  secondly,  by 
addressing  such  motives  to  our  constitutional  and  natural  principle 
of  self-love,  as  should  induce  ua  to  make  the  choice,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  no  morality  in  the  act ;  or  thirty,  by  producing  such 
a  relish  /or  the  dimne  character^  thai  the  soul  as  spontaneously  and  as 
imsnediately  embraces  Qod  as  Us  poWton,  as  U  rejoices  in  the  perception 
qf  beauty.    The  thing  contended  for  is  not  more  unintelligible  than 
a  hundred  thingtj  of  like  nature.     Taste  is  the  ready  perception  and 
qmdc  feeling  of  natural  beauty:  that  is,  these  are  its  effects.    But  no 
one  can  directly  conceive  of  it,  as  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  either 
original  or  acquired.    It  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  the  man 
who  does  thus  readily  perceive  and  feel  the  beauty  of  natural  objects, 
has  a  quality  of  mind  which  a  clown  does  ^not  possess.    And  we 
should  be  astonished  to  hear  any  one  maintain,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  taste,  but  the  exercise ;  that  '  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  principle  of  taste,  or  sense  of  beauty,  distinct  from  the  ac- 
tual love  of  beauty.'    We  are  disposed  to  think  that  no  man  can 
believe  this;  that  the  constitution  of  our  nature  forces  us  to  admit, 
that  if  one  man,  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times,  manifest 
this  quick  sensibility  to  natural  beauty,  and  another  does  not,  there  is 
some  difference  between  the  two,  besides  their  acts;   that  there  is 
some  reason  why,  when  standing  before  the  some  picture,  one  is  filled 
with  pleasure,  and  the  other  is  utterly  insensible.    We  cannot  help 
believing,  that  one  has  taste,  (a  quality^  principle^  or  *  inward  sense,') 
which  the  other  does  not  possess;    it  matters  not  what  it  may  be 
called,    h  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  diversity  of  their  exercises^ 
iohich  lies  back  of  the  exercises  themaehes^  and  must  be  assumed  to  ac- 
count for  the  d^erence  of  their  nature.    Now  there  is  moral  as  well 
as  natural  beauty ;  and  it  b  ho  more  unintelligible  that  there  should 
be  a  •  sense',  or  taste,  for  the  one,  than  for  the  other.    The  perfect 
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character  of  God,  when  exhibited  to  different  men.  produces  delight 
and  desire  in  some,  repugnance  in  others.  We  instinctively  ask  why  F 
Why  do  some  perceive  and  delight  in  his  moral  beauty,  while  otheis 
do  not  ?  The  answer,  some  love,  and  others  do  not,  is  no  answer  at 
all :  it  is  merely  saying  the  same  thing  in  other  words.  There  must 
be  some  reason  why  one  perceives  this  kind  of  beauty,  to  which 
others  are  blind;  why  one  is  filled  with  love  the  moment  it  is  pre- 
sented, and  the  other  with  repugnance ;  and  this  reason  must  lie  back 
of  the  mere  ezerdse  of  this  affections-must  be  something  besides  the 
act  itself,  and  such  as  shall  account  for  its  nature." 

The  following  passage,  beyond  the  confirmation  which 
it  furnishes  of  the  representation  I  have  given  of  the  re- 
viewer's system,  particularly  merits  attention,  for  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  it  presents  of  some  of  the  errors  with 
which  the  speculations  on  the  subject  in  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator are' fraught. 

^<  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous ;  that 
the  emotion  excited  by  beauty  is  involuntary,  while  moral  objects 
address  themselves  to  the  voluntary  affections ;  and  that  it  is  admit- 
ted, that  there  is  not  only  <  something*  back  of  each  exercise  of  love, 
but  we  are  told  distinctly  what  it  is,  viz.  the  soul  with  its  essential 
attributes,  its  ultimate  or  supreme  choice,  or  dominant  affection,  and 
the  object  in  view  of  the  mind.  Accordingly  it  is  easily  accounted 
for — ^that  when  the  character  of  God  is  presented,  one  man  is  filled 
with  love,  another  with  repugnance.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
of  these  acts,  does  indeed  lie  back  of  the  acts  themselves ;  for  it  is 
found  in  the  ultimate  or  supreme  choice  of  the  different  individuals. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  f  [a  question  which  it  belongs  to 
the  author  in  the  Christian  Spectator  of  this  absurd  scheme,  to  an- 
swer,  and  to  him  alone].  If  there  is  no  necessity  for  accounting  for 
the  particular  character  of  the  first  or  ultimate  choice  (if  so  it  must 
needs  be  called ;)  there  is  no  need  of  accounting  for  the  others.  The 
difiiculty  is  not  at  all  met  by  this  statement  It  is  only  pushed  back 
from  the  secondary  and  subordinate,  to  the  primary  and  dominant  pre- 
ference.   There  it  returns*    The  question  still  is,  why  does  the  soul 
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of  one  man  make  this  supreme  choice  of  God,  or  iu  other  words,  love 
him,  while  another  sets  his  affections  on  the  world  ?  There  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  necessity  for  assuming  some  ground  or  reason  for  the 
nature  of  the  first  choice  as  for  any  acts  subordinate  and  subsequent 
to  it.  Let  us  suppose  two  individuals  called  into  existence,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  their  faculties ;  each  has  a  soul  with  the  same  con- 
stitutional powers,  or  essential  attributes ;  the  one  is  filled  with  de- 
light the  moment  the  character  of  God  is  presented,  and  the  other  is 
not ;  or  the  one  loves  his  Maker  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  his  excellence 
is  perceived,  the  other  does  not.  According  to  this  theory  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  difference.  There  is  nothing  back  of  the  first  act 
of  choice  that  is  not  common  to  both.  If  instead  of  two  individuals 
we  suppose  two  millions,  one  portion  having  their  affections  spontane- 
ously called  forth  on  their  first  view  of  their  Maker,  the  other  unaf- 
fected ;  we  have  only  a  greater  number  of  effects  without  a  cause, 
but  the  case  is  the  same.  It  will  not  do  to  answer,  that  the  choice  is 
made  under  the  influence  of  the  desire  of  happiness,  for  this  being 
common  to  all,  is  no  reason  for  the  difference  of  the  result,  which  is 
the  very  thing  to  be  accounted  for.  To  say  that  the  choice  is  made 
under  the  influence  of  the  desire  of  happiness,  iaonly  to  say,  that 
when  the  character  of  God  is  presented,  it  gives  pleasure.  But  the 
same  character  is  presented  in  both  cases;  the  same  desire  exists  in 
both,  yet  in  one  it  gives  pleasure,  is  an  object  of  desire ;  in  the  other 
it  is  not.  This  is  the  fact  which  is  left  entirely  unaccounted  for  on 
the  theory  in  question,  and  for  which  the  mind  as  instinctively  seeks 
a  question  [.^  solution]  as  it  does  for  any  other  effect." 

<'  We  feel  therefore  a  necessity  for  assuming,  that  there  is  *  some- 
thing' back  of  the  first  moral  act,  besides  the  soul  and  its  essential 
attributes,which  will  account  for  the  nature  of  that  act,  which  consti- 
tutes the  reason  why  in  the  case  supposed,  the  soul  of  the  one  indivi- 
dual rose  immediately  to  God.  and  the  other  did  not ;  and  the*  some- 
thing' assumed  in  this  case,  is  no  more  indefinite  and  undefinable  than 
the  constitutional  propensity  to  live  in  society,  to  love  our  children, 
or  the  mental  quality  called  taste,  all  which  are  assumed  firom  a  neces- 
sity not  more  impenous  than  that  which  requires  a  holy  principle  to 
account  for  the  delight  experienced  in  view  of  the  character  of  God. 
And  if  our  Maker  can  endow  us  not  only  with  the  general  suscepti- 
bility of  love,  but  also  with  a  specific  disposition  to  love  our  children ; 
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if  he  can  give  as  a  discenunent  and  sasceptibility  of  natural  beauty, 
he  may  grive  us  a  taste  for  spiritaal  loveliness.  And  if  that  taste  by 
reason  of  sin,  is  vitiated  and  perverted,  he  may  restore  it,  by  the  in- 
fluences of  his  spirit  in  regeneration." — p.  274->278. 

The  theory  which  it  is  hi3  object  in  these  passages  to  state 
and  sustain,  thus  is,  that  the  mind  must  possess  a  peculiar  and 
specific  constitutional  relish  for  divine  things,  in  order  to  be 
capable  of  loving  them;  and  to  this  scheme  he  ascribes  the 
high  honour  of  enjoying  the  sanction  of  reason  and  nature 
so  indubitably,  as  to  render  the  belief  of  it  universal  and  un* 
avoidable — '^  that  the  constitution  of  our  nature  ybrcei  us  to 
admit"  it,  and  of  being  the  only  one  that  can  possibly  ex- 
plain the  varying  phenomena  of  human  agency. 

Thus  he  exhibits  this  peculiar  susceptibility  as  having  its 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  constitutional  susceptibilities,  and  its  existence 
as  demonstrated  by  the  same  considerations,  as  conduct 
us  to  the  belief  of  their  existence,  such  as  the  taste 
for  natural  beauty,  the  susceptibility  of  affection  for  off- 
spring, of  pleasure  from  society,  and  of  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering. ^'  If  our  Maker  can  endow  us  not  only  with  the 
general  susceptibility  of  love,  but  also  with  a  specific  dispo- 
sition to  love  our  children ;  if  he  can  give  us  a  discernment 
and  susceptibility  of  natural  beauty,  he  may  give  us  a  taste 
for  spiritual  loveliness.  And  if  that  taste  by  reason  of  sin, 
is  vitiated  and  perverted,  he  may  restore  it  by  the  influence 
of  his  spirit  in  regeneration."  "  We  feel  therefore  a  ne- 
cessity for  assuming  that  there  is  '  sometiiing'  back  of  the 
first  moral  act,  besides  the  soul  and  its  essential  attributes, 
which  will  account  for  the  nature  of  that  act,  which  consti- 
tutes the  reason  why,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  soul  of  the 
one  individual  rose  immediately  to  God,  and  the  other  did 
not ;  and  the '  something'  assumed  in  this  case,  is  no  more 
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indefinite  and  undefinable,  than  the  constitutional  propensity 
to  live  in  society,  to  love  our  children,  or  the  mental  quality, 
called  taste,  ailofwhichare  asmmedfrom  anecemty  not  more 
imperiousihan  thai  which  requires  a  holy  principle  to  account 
for  the  delighi  experienced  in  view  of  the  character  of  God.'* 
This  <<  taste  for  spuritual  loveliness"  is  thus  placed  on  pre> 
pisely  the  same  ground  as  a  constitutional  quali^,  as  those 
other  susceptibilities,  which  confessedly  have  their  founder 
tion  in  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  its  existence  is  ezhibilftd 
as  assumed  from  the  same  '^  imperious"  '*  necessity"  as 
theirs,  and  as  demonstrated  by  the  same  reasons. 

His  theory  accordingly  exhibits  the  pleasurable  emotions 
which  the  perception  of  divine  things  thus  immediately 
awakens  in  minds  endowed  with  this  '*  taste  for  spiritual 
loveliness,"  as  taking  place  spontaneously  and  unavoida- 
bly in  the  same  manner  as  other  instinctive  emotions. 

*<  God  has  created  man  with  various  Busceptibilities*  dispositions, 
or  tendencies  of  mind  toward  objects  without  himself "  *'  If  a  mil- 
lion of  intelligent  beings,  the  first  moment  they  think  of  the  charac« 
ter  of  God,  are  filled  with  desire  and  delight,  it  is  as  evident  that  they 
were  created  with  a  proneness  or  disposition  to  take  pleasure  in  holi- 
neM,  as  it  is  that  the  hearts  of  mothers  have  an  innate  tendency  to 
love  their  children,  because  they  glow  with  delight  the  first  mement 
they  are  given  to  them.  Nothing  we  think  but  the  most  determined 
adherence  to  a  speculative  opinion,  can  prevent  any  man  acknowledg- 
ing that  it  is  as  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  created  with  this  *  in- 
stinctive* love  of  holiness^  as  with  a  disposition  for  any  other  speci- 
fic class  of  objects.  And  we  think  too  that  tlie  vast  body  of  me& 
will  agree  with  president  Edwards,  in  thinking  that  <  such  a  dispo- 
sition's being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct  implanted  in  the 
mind  in  Its  creation,'  is  no  objection  to  its  being  of  a  virtuous  or  mo- 
ral character.  Does  the  maternal  instinct  cease  to  be  amiable,  be- 
cause it  is  natural  ?"  "  No  one  would  say  that  the  disposition  to  love 
ourselves  or  our  children,  depends  on  choice.'*    **  The  affifctions  nO 
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more  obey  a  determination  of  the  mind,  than  the  emotioMdo.  A  man 
can  no  more  will  to  love,  to  hate,  to  be  pleaaed  or  displeased,  than  be 
can  will  to  be  joyful  or  sorrowful,  gay  or  sad,  or  even  hot  or  cold,  at 
any  given  moment."— pp.  282,283, 290,291. 

It  is  the  otgect  indeed  of  a  number  of  his  pages,  to  show 
that  these  enaotions  awakened  by  divine  things,  though  ex- 
died  tponUmeaudjf^  and  without  the  ifOerveniion  of  choice^ 
are  still  of  a  moral  character,  and  worthy  of  praise  and 
blame  in  the  same  manner  as  volitions  are,  and  this  exhibi- 
tion of  them  as  instinctive,  not  obeying  *'  a  determination  of 
the  mind,"  atid  unavoidable,  runs  through  the  whole  web 
of  his  discussion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  essential  of  his 
representations. 

In  whatever  relation  then,  this  ^'  taste  for  spiritual  loveli- 
ness" is  contemplated,  all  his  descriptions  of  its  nature  and 
the  reasons  which  he  employs  to  demonstrate  its  existence, 
carry  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  its  foundation 
lies-*-if  it  have  any  whatever — ^in  the  substance  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  forms  an  attribute,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  of 
its  physical  constitution. 

The  propriety  however  of  this  conclusion,  the  reviewer 
most  zealously  disowns,  and  claims  that  no  just  ground 
whatever  exists  for  the  representation  that  his  theory  in- 
volves the  doctrine  of  physical  rectitude  or  depravity,  ei- 
ther directly  or  by  implication. 

"  The  main  principle,  as  before  stated,  which  is  assumed  by  those 
who  make  this  charge  is,  that  we  can  only  regard  the  soul  as  to  its 
substance  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  actions  on  the  other.  If  therefore 
there  be  any  change  wrought  in  the  soul  other  than  its  acts,  it  must 
be  a  physical  change.  And  if  any  tendency  either  to  sin  or  holiness, 
exist  prior  to  choice,  it  is  a  positive  existence,  a  real  entity.  Thus 
the  charge  of  physical  depravity  and  physical  regeneration  is  ftirly 
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made  oat.  We  are  constrained  to  confess,  that  if  the  premises  are 
correct,  the  conclusions,  reyolting  as  they  are,  and  affecting  as  they 
do  the  fkir  names  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  christian  church,  are 
valid.  The  principle  itself  however,  we  believe  to  be  a  gratuitous 
assumption."— p.  271. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  charge 
of  involving  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  and  rege- 
neration is  alleged  against  his.theoiy, — ^and  a  legitimate 
one  in  my  judgment ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
by  which  that  imputation  is  sustained.  The  chief  conside- 
ration on  which  it  rests,— -of  which  the  assumption  he  here 
inveighs  against  is  one  instrument  of  proving, — is  that  his 
representations  of  the  nature  of  this  *^  taste  for  spiritual 
loveliness,"  and  mode  of  giving  birth  to  its  effects,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  he  relies  to  demonstrate  its  existence,  all 
go  to  exhibit  it  as  an  attribute  of  the  physical  nature,  and 
are  dependent  on  that  construction  for  their  whole  efficiency 
and  significance. 

Thus  he  places  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  all  his  statements, 
on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  it  regards  its  relation  to  the 
constitution,  as  the  other  constitutional  susceptibilities  of 
which  be  speaks,  and  which  confessedly,  in  his  own  and 
the  judgment  of  all,  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  are  necessarily  ranked  among  its  physical 
attributes ;  he  represents  the  emotions,  moreover,  to  which 
it  gives  birth  on  the  perception  of  divine  things,  as  taking 
place  without  the  intervention  of  volition,  and  unavoidably 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  effects  of  otheV  attributes  which 
are  admitted  to  have  their  foundation  in  the  constitution ; 
and  finally  presents  the  consideration  that  it  thus  gives  birth 
to  these  effects,  as  constraining  us  to  admit  its  existence,  by 
as  "  imperious"  a  "  necessity,'^  as  that  by  which  we  are 
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tional  attributes.  If  there  is  any  legitimate  method  then 
whatever,  in  which  a  constitutional  attribute  can  be  descri- 
bed, and  its  existence  demonstrated,  this  is  unquestionably 
of  that  class ;  and  if  this  does  not  amount  to  such  a  de- 
scription and  demonstration,  there  is  no  conceivable  mode 
in  which  such  an  attribute  can  be  delineated  with  any  cer- 
tainty, or  proved  to  exist ;  and  we  are  left  at  once  without 
any  means  of  demonstrating  that  the  mind  has  any  physical 
attributes  whatever,  and  consequently  without  any  materi- 
als for  the  proof  of  its  being. 

The  reasons  which  he  alleges  of  his  belief  that  this  ^<  prin* 
ciple"  is  ^'  a  gratuitous  assumption,"  are  as  incompatible 
with  his  theory,  as  is  that  belief  itself. 

^'  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  common,  and,  as  we  believe,  correct 
idea  of  habits,  both  coonataral  and  acquired.  The  word  habit  (ha- 
bitus) was  used  by  the  old  writers  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  as 
principle  by  President  Edwards,  as  explained  above*  or  disposition, 
as  used  and  explained  by  President  Dwight.  That  there  are  such 
habits  or  dispositions,  which  can  be  resolved  neither  into  *  essential 
attributes,'  nor  *  acts,'  we  maintain  to  be  the  common  judgment  of 
mankind.  Let  us  take  ibr  illustration,  an  instance  of  an  acquired 
habit  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  skill  of  an  artist..  He  has  a  soul  with 
the  same  essential  attributes  as  other  men ;  his  body  is  composed  of 
the  same  materials ;  and  the  same  law  regulates  the  obedience  of  his 
muscular  actions  to  his  mind.  By  constant  practice,  he  has  acquired 
what  is  usually  denominated  skill :  an  ability  to  go  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  his  art  with  greater  ftcility,  exactness,  and  success,  than 
ordinary  men.  Take  this  man  while  asleep,  or  engaged  in  any  indif- 
ferenit)Ccupation ;  you  have  a  soul  and  body  not  differing  in  any  of 
their  essential  attributes  from  those  of  other  men.  Still  there  is  a 
difference.  What  is  it?  Must  it  be  either  *  a  real  existence,  an  en- 
tity,^ an  act,  or  nothing  ?  It  cannot  be  an  *  entity/  for  it  is  acquired ; 
and  it  wiQ  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  man  can  acquire  a  new  < 
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tial  attribute ;  neither  is  it  an  act,  for  the  man  has  his  ekill  when  it 
is  not  exercised.  Yet  there  is  certainly  'something/  which  is  the 
ground  of  certainty,  that,  when  called  to  go  through  the  peculiar 
business  of  his  art,  he  will  do  it  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  impossible 
for  common  men.  It  is  as  impossible  not  to  admit  that  this  ground 
or  reason  exists,  in  order  to  account  for  the  effect,  as  it  is  not  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  soul,  to  account  for  its  exercises.  By  con* 
stant  practice,  a  state  of  mind  and  body  has  been  produced,  adapted 
to  secure  theSe  results,  and  which  accounts  for  their  character.  But 
this  is  the  definition  of  principle  or  habit  as  given  above ;  a  single 
drciHnstance  is  here  wanting,  which  is  found  in  other  *•  habits**  and 
that  is,  there  is  not  the  tendency  or  proneness  to  those-  particular 
acts,  to  which  this  state  of  mind  is  adapted.  This  difference,  bow- 
ever,  arises  not  from  any  difference  in  the  *  habits*  themselves,  but 
from  the  nsture  of  the  faculties  in  which,  so  to  speak,  they  inhere. 
A  principle  in  the  will  (in  its  largest  sense,  including  aU  the  active 
powers),  is  not  only  a  state  of  mind  adapted  to  certain  acts,  but  prone 
to  produce  them.  This  is  not  the  case,  at  least  to  the  same  degree* 
with  intellectual  habits.  Both  classes,  however,  come  within  the 
definition  given  by  President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Dwight — *•  a  state  of 
mind,'  or  *  foundation  for  any  particular  kind  of  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul.'  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
habits  of  a  more  purely  intellectual  character.  A  man,  by  devoting 
himself  to  any  particular  pursuit,  gradually  acquires  a  facility  ia  put- 
ting forth  the  mental  exercises  which  it  requires.  This  implies  no 
change  of  essence  in  the  soul;  and  it  is  not  merely  an  act,  which  is 
the  result  of  this  practice.  The  result,  whatever  it  is,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  man  under  all  circumstances,  and  not  merely  when  engaged  in 
the  exercises  wherein  the  habit  is  acquired."    P.  271, 272. 

This  acquired  ^*  facility,"  however,  is  neither  parallel, 
nor  has  any  resemblance  whatever,  to  the  '^  taste  for  sphri* 
taal  loveliness,"  which  he  attributes  to  the  mind.  Skill  ^'  in 
putting  forth"  a  given  species  of  acts,  is  not  like  the  ''spi- 
ritaal  sense,"  a  constitationd  attribute,  which  gives  birth 
spontaneously  to  a  peculiar  class  of  effects,  that  have  thehr 
whole  foundation  in  diat  attribute;  but  is  simply  an  acquired 
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«  faciKty**  of  exerting  the  mind  in  a  given  way ;  the  mere 
development  or  successful  exercise  of  its  powers,  instead  of 
those  powers  themselves,  or  any  one  of  them.  It  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  mor^  nor  less  than  knowledge,  obtained  by  the  re- 
petition of  a  given  act,  or  series  of  acts,  in  place  of  consti- 
tuting a  peculiar  attribute  or  modification  of  essential  attri- 
butes. AH  the  attributes  requisite  for,  and  exerted  in  it, 
are  possessed  before  the  attainment  of  the  skill,  and  that  lies 
wholly  in  knowing  how  to  exert  them,  so  as  to  accomplish 
a  given  efiect  with  success ;  precisely  as  the  physical  attri- 
butes exerted  in  skilful  writing,  are  possessed  before  the  art 
of  forming  letters  is  acquired  ;  and  the  attainment  of  skill 
in  that  art,  consists  simply  in  learning  to  exert  those  attri- 
butes, in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  that  effect  with 
ease.  The  difference  between  a  good  penman,  and  one 
who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  writing,  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  magnitude  or  number  of  their  constitutional 
endowments.  All  the  requisite  materials  for  skill  in  it,  as 
far  as  physical  attributes  are  concerned,  are  possessed  by 
all,  whether  cultivated  or  not* 

This  knowledge,  therefore,  has  no  resemblance  to  that 
"  constitutional  susceptibility,"  or  "  taste,"  which  the  re- 
viewer ascribes  to  the  mind,  and  represents  as  lying  back 
of  all  acts  whatever,  as  the  cause  of  that  class  of  acts  fix>m 
which  its  existence  is  inferred,  and  as  giving  birth  to  them 
involuntarily  by  the  physical  necessity  of  its  nature.  This 
total  want  of  parallel,  he  has  indeed  virtually  admitted :  '^  A 
single  circumstance  is  here  wanting,  which  is  found  in  other 
<  habits,'  and  that  is,  there  is  not  the  tendency  or  praneness 
to  those  particular  acts,  to  which  this  state  of  mind  is  adapt- 
ed ;^  that  is,  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  not  an  attribute  of  his 
nature,  which  sis  the  cause  of  his  acts,  and  gives  birth  to 
them  involuntarily,  but  is  simply  a  quali^  of  those  acts 
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themselves ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional 
*^  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness",  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  acts, 
so  far  as  their  nature  is  concerned,  from  which  its  existence 
is  inferred,  gives  birth  to  them  by  the  mere  necessity  of  its 
nature,  and  is  of  course,  therefore,  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  mind  itself,  instead  of  a  mere  mode,  like  the  other,  in 
which  it  exerts  its  attributes,  or  a  mere  quality  of  its  acts. 

The  skiH  of  the  artist,  in  place  of  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to  the  reviewer's  '*  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness,"  is 
precisely  like  the  facility  acquired  by  practice,  in  putting 
forth  the  peculiar  acts,  of  which  that.'*  taste,"  according  to 
his  theory,  is  the  foundation  and  involuntary  cause.  The 
affections  are  as  susceptible,  by  exercise,  of  development,  as 
any  other  mental  attributes.  By  those  who  cherish  them, 
by  absorbing  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  the  objects 
toward  which  they  are  exercised,  enlarging  their  views,  and 
quickening  their  associations,  an  ease  and  intensity  in  exert- 
ing tliem  are  acquired,  as  superior  as  any  that  are  ever  attain- 
ed in  other  modes  of  mental  exertion.  This  fact,  however, 
does  not  furnish  any  reason  for  confounding  the  consti- 
tutional properties  of  the  mind  with  the  modes  in  which  it 
exerts  them.  None  of  his  illustrations,  therefore,  nor  rea- 
sonings in  any  of  these  passages,  relieve  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  regarding  this  <<  taste,"  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
mind  as  a  physical  attribute,  nor  furnish  any  evidence  that 
<<  the  principle"  assumed  by  those  whom  he  opposes,  '^  that 
we  can  only  regard  the  soul,  as  to  its  substance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  actions  on  the  other,"  is,  as  he  represents,  *'a 
gratuitous  assumption."  He  adds,  on  this  latter  topic,  the 
following  passage : 

''  But  to  come  nearer  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  eay,  a  man  has  a 
malignant  dispoaition,  or  an  amiable  disposition.    What  is  to  be  on- 
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ileratood  by  these  expressions  ?  Is  it  merely  that  he  often  indulges 
malignant  or  amiable  feelings?  or  is  it  not,  rather,  that  there  is  an 
habitual  proneness  or  tendency  to  their  indulgence?  Surely  the 
latter.  But  if  so,  the  principle  stated  above,  that  we  can  regard  the 
soul  only  as  to  its  substance  or  its  actions,  cannot  be  correct ;  for  the 
result  of  a  repetition  of  acts  of  the  same  kind,  is  an  abiding  tendency 
which  is  itself  neither  an  act  (emanant  or  immanent),  nor  an  *  ^• 
tity.'  Here,  then,  is  the  soul  with  its  essential  attribttte«-*«o  babi* 
tual  tendency  to  certain  exercises,  and  the  exercises  tbemselTes. 
The  tendency  is  not  an  act,  nor  an  active  state  of  the  feelings  ia 
question ;  for  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  man,  whose 
heart  was  glowing  with  parental  affection,  or  filled  for  the  time  with 
any  other  amiable  feeling,  had  at  the  same  moment  the  malignant 
feelings  in  an  active  state,  althooi^  there  might  exist  the  greatest 
proneness  to  their  exercise." — p.  273. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  former  instance,  the  case  which 
be  states  has  no  parallel  with,  or  resenablance  to  "the  taste 
for  dpiritual  loveliness,*'  of  which  he  is  treating.  That 
"taste"  (a  quality,  principle,  or  "inward  sense"),  "is  the 
ground  or  reason"  of  the  exercises,  which  are  referred  to  it 
as  their  cause,  "  which  lies  back  of  the  exercbes  themselves, 
and  must  be  assumed  to  account  for — their  nature."  But 
the  "  tendency"  of  which  he  here  treats,  is,  by  his  own 
statement,  "  the  result  of  a  repetition  of  acts  of  the  same 
kind,"  is  acquired  therefore,  and  stands  accordingly  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  like 
that,  is  a  mere  facility  of  putting  forth  acts  of  the  kipd^ 
arising  from  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  which  the  mind 
has  become  possessed  by  experience,  or  in  other  words,  its 
quicker  associations  and  more  definite  perceptions,  conse- 
quent on  its  familiarity  with  the  objects  about  which  its 
affections  are  exercised.     He  proceeds: 

*'  We  have  eeen  no  analysis  of  such  dispositions,  which  satisfies  us 
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that  they  can  be  reduced  to  acts;  for  it  is  essentia]  to  the  nature  of 
an  act,  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  consciousness.  This  is  true  of 
those  which  are  immanent  acts  of  the  will,  or  ultimate  choices,  (by 
which  a  fixed  state  of  the  affections  is  meant  to  be  expressed,)  as 
well  as  of  all  others.  But  a  disposition  or  principle  as  explained 
above,  is  not  a  matter  of  consciousness ;  a  man  may  be  aware  that 
he  has  a  eertaiu  disposition,  as  he  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  his 
soul,  from  the  consciousness  of  its  acts;  but  the  dbposition  itself  it 
not  a  subject  of  direct  consciousness.  It  exists  when  the  man  is 
asleep,  or  in  a  swoon,  and  unconscious  of  any  thing.  Neither  can 
these  habits  be  with  any  propriety  called  a  choice  or  permanent  affisc- 
tion ;  for  in  many  cases,  they  are  a  mere  proneness  to  acts  which 
have  their  foundation  in  a  constitutional  principle  of  the  mind.  Our 
object  at  present  is  merely  to  show,  that  we  must  admit  that  there 
are  mental  habits,  which  cannot  be  resolved  either  into  essential 
attributes  of  the  soul,  fixed  preferences,  or  subordinate  acts ;  and 
consequently,  that  those  who  believe  indispositions  prior  to  all  acts, 
do  not  necessarily  maintain  that  such  dispositions  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  S014I  itself.  If  it  be  within  the  compass  of  the  divine  power  to 
produce  in  us  Ijiat,  which  by  constant  exercise  we  can  produce  in 
ourselves,  then  a  holy  principle  or  habit  may  be  the  result  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  in  regeneration,  without  any  physical  change  hav- 
ing been  wrought." — p.  273, 274. 

This  argument,  on  the  validity  of  which  the  success  of 
his  effort  to  evade  the  charge  of  physical  depravity,  wholly 
depends,  obviously  consists  of  two  steps  only ;  the  assump- 
tioaon  the  one  hand,  that  the  facility  in  putting  forth  a 
given  species  of  acts,  which  is  acquired  by  their  repetition, 
ia  a  genuine  "  taste,"  "  abiding  tendency,"  or  "  disposi- 
tion," like  that  which  he  ascribes  to  the  mind,  and  at  die 
same  time,  is  neither  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  an  act,  nor 
an  attribute  of  an  act ;  and  on  the  other,  the  inference  from 
that  assumption,  that  if  this  acquired  disposition  **  cannot 
be  resolved  either  into  essential  attributes  of  the  soul,  fixed 
preferences,  or  subordinate  acts,'^  then  the  disposition  which 
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be  represents  as  *'  prior  to  all  acts,"  may  also  exni  wiAont 
being  *<  of  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself,"  and  may  there- 
fore be  taught  without  involving  the  doctrine  of  physical 
depravity ; — a  slender  foundation  truly,  for  tbe  support  of 
so  formidable  a  conclusion. 

Tbe  assumption  itself  has  already  been  proved  to  be  to- 
tally unauthorised,  by  showing  that  this  acquired  "  facility" 
is  clearly  traceable  to  a  mere  change  in  the  perceptions,  is 
the  result  of  experience  or  increased  knowledge,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  attributes  that  are 
prior  to  all  acts,  and  produce  their  effects  involuntarily. 

Its  improprie^  indeed,  it  has  also  been  shown,  he  has 
himself  substantiaUy  conceded,  in  the  admission  that  this 
**  facility,"  which  is  ^^  the  result  of  a  repetition  of  acts," 
wants  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  the  constitutional 
disposition  whidi  is  *'  prior  to  all  acts ;" — ^that  of  a  '*  ten- 
dency or  proneness  to  those  particular  acts," — ^that,  in  other 
words,  of  producing  its  effects  imtim^vdy; — '<  a  single 
circumstance,"  that  without  any  further  evidence  demon- 
strates beyond  controversy,  that  the  power  by  which  those 
effects  are  thus  supposed  to  be  produced,  must,  if  it  exist,  be 
an  attribute  bf  the  physical  nature. 

The  assumption  being  thus  totally  unsustained,  the  con- 
clusion from  it  is  left  entirely  without  support,  and  the  ar- 
gument in  place  of  showing  that  the  position  which  it  is  its 
object  to  overthrow,  is  wholly  gratuitous,  is  seen  to  be  itself 
dependent  on  an  assumption  advanced  not  only  without 
proof,  but  against  the  most  essential  and  manifest  facts. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  conceivable  process,  by  which  it  can 
be  shown,  that  this  taste,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  mind,  is 
not  an  attribute  of  its  nature.  If  such  involuntary  effects 
as  he  ascribes  to  it,  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  caused  by 
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the  pbyucal  mttore  of  the  mind,  there  plainly  is  no  class 
whatever,  whether  of  sensation,  emotion,  or  reason,  that 
can  with  any  propriety  be  traced  to  such  an  origin ;  and 
we  are  left  without  any  thing  that  can  be  regarded  as  an 
efiect  of  the  mind  itself,  and  thence  without  any  means  by 
which  we  can  either  discover  its  nature,  or  demonstrate  its 
exbtence.  There  is  no  alternative  therefore  left  us,  but 
either  to  regard  this  taste,  if  the  reviewer's  description  of 
its  nature,  and  mode  of  producing  effects  is  to  be  our  guide, 
as  a  physical  aUribute  of  the  mind,  or  to  deny  that  any  such 
attribute  whatever,  or  even  the  mind  itself  exists ;  nor  is 
there  any  alternative  left  to  the  reviewer  but  either  to  admit 
that  it  belongs  to  that  rank,  or  wholly  to  retract  his  repre- 
sentations of  its  nature,  and  concede  either  that  it  has  no 
existence  whatever,  or  is  a  mere  attribute  of  action. 

This  doctrine  of  a  specific  constitutional  taste  for  divine 
things,  which  the  reviewer  thus  enq>loys  himself  in  stating 
and  endeavouring  to  sustain,  is  likewise,  and  has  ever  been, 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  Such  is 
of  course  the  reviewer's  representation,  as  it  is  professedly 
in  vindication  of  that  scheme  that  he  states  and  endeavours 
to  maintain  it.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  taste,  disposition,  relish,  tendency,  or  prin- 
ciple taught  in  the  volumes  of  Dwight,  Smalley,  and  Ed- 
wards, and  held  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  our 
country.  Of  this  fact  sufficient  proof  is  furnished  in  the 
following  passages  from  the  review. 

"  President  Edwards  not  only  admits  that  moral  principles  or  habits 
may  and  must  exist  in  the  soul  prior  (in  the  order  of  nature)  to  moral 
action,  but  his  whole  system  of  practical  theology,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
rests  on  this  foundation.  The  great  fundamental  principle  of  his 
work  on  the  Affections  is  this. — All  gracious  or  spiritual  affections 
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jpreiuppoie  and  arise  from  spiritual  views  of  divine  trath*  TbetBe 
views  the  natural  man  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  while  he  renains 
such.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  being  wrought  in 
the  state  of  the  soul,  that  it  can  perceive  the  real  beanty  and  excel- 
lence of  divine  things.  This  change  consists  in  imparting  to  the 
•ovl  what  he  calls  *  anew  sense,'  or  a  new  taste  or  relish,  or  princi- 
ple adapted  to  the  perception  and  love  of  spiritual  ezoelleoce. 
Were  we  to  attempt  to  exhibit  all  the  evidence  which  might  be  ad- 
duced, in  proof  of  the  fact  that  his  views  were  such  as  we  have  re- 
presented, we  should  be  obliged  to  quote  a  great  part  of  the  work 
just  mentioned.  We  refer  the  reader  especially  to  what  he  says  on 
the  first  and  fourth  signs  of  gracious  affections.  With  regard  to  the 
nature  of  legenerationy  we  quote  only  a  single  passage.  After  hav- 
ing stated  that  the  exercises  of  the  true  christiitn  are  specifically  dif- 
ferent  from  those  of  unsanctified  men,  he  infera  thai  if  the  exerdau 
are  different^  the  principle  whence  they  proceed  must  he  differenty  or 
there  must  be,  as  it  were,  a  new  spiritual  sense,  or  a  prindple  of 
new  kind  of  perception  or  spiritual  sensation.  The  nature  of  this 
*  new  sense'  he  thus  explains. 

<<  *  This  new  sense  and  the  new  dispositions  that  attend  it,  are  no 
new  Jacultieey  but  are  new  principles  of  nature.  I  use  the  word  prin- 
ciples, for  want  of  a  word  of  a  more  determinate  signification.  By 
^principle  of  nature,  in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which  is 
laid  in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  kind,  or  manner 
of  exercise  of  the  fkculties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  natural  habit,  or  foun- 
dation for  action,  giving  a  person  ability  and  disposition,  to  exert  the 
faculties  in  exercises  of  such  a  certain  kind;  so  that  to  exert  the  fa- 
culties in  that  kind  of  exercises,  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature.  So 
this  new  spriritual  sense,  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but 
it  is  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of 
eitercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding.  So  that  the  new  holy 
disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense,  is  not  a  new  faculty 
of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind 
of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  wiU.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  all 
his  operations  on  the  minds  of  natural  men,  only  moves,  impresses, 
assists,  improves,  or  some  way  acts  upon  natural  principles ;  but 
gives  ne  new  spiritual  principles.' 
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*'  We  have  never  met  with  t  eiroAger^  or  more  formal  stat^^ent 
•of  the  doctrine,  which  we  are  endeavoaring  to  support. 

<*  Dr.  Bellamy  seems  to  hold  \he  same  doctrines  as  President  Ed- 
wards with  regard  to  spiritual  blindness,  the  necessity  of  divine  illu- 
mination prior  to  the  exercise  of  any  holy  affection,  and  the  nature 
of  regeneration.*'  **  Dr.  Dwight  taught  the  same  doctrine  and  that 
clearly  and  definitely.  In  his  discourse  on  the  Nature  of  Regenera* 
tion,  he  says,  ^  The  change  of  heart  consists  in  a  relish  for  spiritual 
objects,  communicated  to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  That 
^  this  relish*  was  anteeedent  according  to  his  view,  to  all  holy  acts, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Because  he  expressly  asserts  it,  and  because 
his  arguments  go  to  prove  it. "  <*  From  various  passaged  which  occur 
in  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Tyler,  we  infer  that  he  holds  the  same  doc- 
trine. The  same  principle  (that  moral  disposition  may  exist  antece- 
dently to  all  moral  actji),  is  also  frequently  and  clearly  asserted  by  Dr. 
Woods,  of  Andover,  in  his  controversy  ivith  Dr.  Ware*  We  refer 
to  the  opinions  of  these  distinguished  men,  to  show  how  united  Cal- 
vinists,  old  and  new,  are  in  their  views  on  this  point,  and  that  if  the 
chargeof  believing  in  physical  depravity  and  physical  regeneration 
be  scwtained,  it  lies  on  almost  Ih6  whole  Calvinistic  world.**  p.  268 
— «71. 

The  theory  of  the  reviewer  being  thus  shown  by  him  to 
be  the  common  scheme  of  the  Calvinistic  world,  in  proving 
that  as  he  has  presented  it,  it  exhibits  the  "  taste  for  spiri- 
tual loveliness,"  which  it  ascribes  to  the  mind^  as  a  physical 
attribute,  I  have  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  the  justice 
of  representing  their  theory  as  involving  that  doctrine. 

'  2.  This  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness,  which  tbe  Calvin- 
istic theory  thus  exhibits  as  a  physical  attribute,  it  also 
represents  as  in  itself  morally  excellent,  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  as  obedient  volitions  are. 

Of  this  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  foregoing 
quotations,  and  the  following  passage  from  the  pages  of  the 
reviewer. 
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^  That  Adam  was  created  holy,  that  is,  with  a  holy  diepoattion, 
which  existed  prior  to  his  first  holy  act,  though  necessarily  destruc- 
tive of  the  very  first  principle  of  the  theory  referred  to,  has  been 
considered  as  a  fixed  point  among  Calvinists.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Dr.  Dwight  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  it  Because,  he 
says,  every  man  who  believes  the  mind  something  more  than  ideas 
and  exercises,  and  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  casualty,  will  ac- 
knowledge it.  President  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  original  sin,  haa 
a  whole  chapter  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  our  first  pa* 
rents  were  created  in  righteousness,  or  as  he  expresses  it,  <*  with 
holy  principles  and  dispositions;" — ^''that  a  virtuous  dispoation  of 
mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  before 
there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.*'    p.  £82|283. 

But  their  representation  of  this  disposition,  as  in  itself 
virtuous  and  holy,  is  so  palpable  a  characteristic  of  the  quo- 
tations already  offered,  and  numerous  passages  from  dlstin- 
gnished  Calvinistic  authors,  that  are  hereafter  to  occur  in 
the  discussion,  and  is  so  fully  recognised  and  sanctioned  by 
the  reviewer,  that  the  exhibition  of  any  further  proofs  of  it 
must  be  unnecessary. 

'  On  the  whole  then,  these  considerations  demonstrate  be- 
yond all  rational  controversy,  that  the  Calvinistic  theory 
respecting  the  holiness  of  man,  so  far  as  thi«  <'  taste"  is 
concerned,  exhibits  it  as  a  physical  attribute. 

They  prove  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  exhibits  his  de- 
pravity likewise  as  an  attribute  of  the  physical  constitution, 
in  the  opposite  theory  of  a  "  sinful  disposition"  or  -^^  prin- 
ciple," which  it  ascribes  to  the  mind,  and  represents  as  in 
like  manner  "  concreated  with  us,"  and  '*  the  permanent 
fund"  of  all  our  depraved  actions.  The  evidences  which 
demonstrate  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  argument,  con- 
cur in  sustaining  with  equal  force  the  propriety  of  this, 
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and  render  it  unnecessary  to  offer  a  repetition  of  tbe  rea- 
soning. 

Were  I,  therefore,  now  to  close  this  discussion,  I  might 
justly  regard  myself  as  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  mis- 
representation and  mistake,  in  ascribing  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity  to  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  truth 
however  of  the  representations  which  I  have  now  and  here- 
tofore given  of  that  theory,  is  susceptible  of  so  much  more 
ample  demonstration,  that  it  were  scarcely  compatible  with 
justice  to  the  subject  to  leave  its  numerous  proofs  without 
some  further  notice.  I  shall  take  leave  therefore  to  point 
out  several  other  features  of  that  theory  in  which  this  doc- 
trine exhibits  itself,  and  varying  modes  in  which  it  is  taught, 
and  to  notice  such  further  statements  of  the  reviewer  in  re- 
ference to  them,  as  require  animadversion.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  Calvinists  have  not  merely  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  this  specific  taste  for  spiritual  lovelmess,  in  their 
formal  speculations  on  the  subject,  but  have  carried  it  through 
all  the  ramifications  of  their  system,  and  adjusted  to  it 
their  statements  and  representations  on  aU  the  various  to- 
pics with  which  it  stands  connected. 

I.  Thus  they  represent  Adam  as  having  been  created 
with  a  constitutional  taste  for  holiness,  by  which  the  per- 
ception of  divine  things  instinctively  and  necessarily  excited 
in  him  obedient  affections. 

**  When  God  created  Adam,  there  was  a  period  of  hia  exiatence 
after  be  began  to  be,  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  exerdaed  the 
firat  volition.  Every  man  wha  believes  the  mind  to  be  aomething 
beaidea  ideas  and  exerciaea,  and  doea  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  casu- 
alty, will  acknowledge,  thai  in  this  period  the  mind  of  Adam  waa  in 
such  a  state,  that  he  waa  propense  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous  voli- 
tiona  rather  than  sinful  ones.    This  state  of  mind  has  been  com- 
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monly  styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  heart,  &e.>'  **  TJub 
disposition  in  Adam  was  the  cause  whence  his  virtuous  volitions 
proceeded ;  the  reason  why  they  were  virtuous  and  not  sinful.**— 
D wight's  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 

'*  Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions;  a  dispo- 
sition to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  ahd  to  be  averse  to 
'  other  things  as  odious  and  disagreeable."  **  If  man  had  at  first  the 
highest  relish  of  those  things  that  were  the  most  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful, a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those 
things  that  were  the  most  worthy  of  it ;  then  his  dispositions  were 
morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never  can  be  decent  and  excellent 
in  a  higher  sense."  "  When  God  made  man  at  first,  he  implanted  in 
him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may 
be  called  natural,  being  the  principles  of  mere  human  nature,  such 
as  self-love,  and  the  natural  appetites  and  passions."  ^  Besides 
these  there  were  superior  principles  that  were  spiritual,  holy,  and 
divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love,  wherein  consisted 
the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man*s  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness, which  are  called  in  scripture  the  divine  nature.  These  princi- 
ples may  in  some  sense  be  called  wpematurcUy  being  (however  eon" 
created  orconnaUy  yet)  such  as  are  above  those  principles  that  are 
essentially  implied  in — mere  human  nature." — Edward's  Works 
vol.  vi.  p.  428,  429. 

*<  Created  holiness  must  be  prior  to  knowledge  and  volition,  as 
much  as  native  sin.  Yet  Moses  says  man  wot  created  in  the  image 
of  God.  Solomon  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  troth  "  that  God  made 
man  upright."  And  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  of  a  "  new  man  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness*"  Both  the 
first  and  second  creation  unto  good  works  spoken  of  in  scripture,  ne- 
cessarily suppose  that  there  may  be  holiness  in  man  prior  to  his  ha- 
ving any  actual  perceptions  or  exercises."  "  If  any  should  say,  We 
know  nothing  what  either  a  good  or  a  wicked  heart  is,  before  or  dis- 
tinct from  all  volitions  and  exercises,  and  have  therefore  no  reason  to 
think  there  is  or  can  be  any  such  thing.  To  this  it  may  be  answer- 
ed :  We  know  as  well  what  a  good  or  had  disposition  is  prior  to  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  exercises,  as  we  do  what  reason  is  prior  to  rational 
actions,  as  well  as  we  know  what  a  human  soul  is  prior  to  the  opera- 
tions of  it,  and  as  well  as  we  know  what  God  is  distinct  firom  his 
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>9rorks.  No  unseen  cause,  can  be  known  fW>m  seen  effects,  any  bet- 
ter than  the  disposition  of  a  man  may  be  known  from  his  words  and 
actions.  We  may  just  as  well  disbelieve  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
or  a  God  that  governs  the  world,  as  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
wicked  or  good  hetut  "'^SmaUey's  Sert/wnsy  pp.  88,190. 

"  There  is  a  two-fold  conformity  required  of  man ;  a  conformity  of 
ihepouten  cf  hu  mouI  to  the  law,  which  you  may  caU  habitual  right- 
eousness ;  and  a  conformity  of  all  his  actions  to  it,  which  is  actual 
righteousness.  Now  God  made  man  habitually  righteous ;  man  was 
to  make  himself  actually  righteous :  the  former  was  the  stock  God 
put  into  his  hand,  the  latter  the  improvement  he  should  have  made 
of  it.  The  sum  of  what  I  have  said,  is  that  the  righteousness  where- 
in man  was  created,  was  the  conformity  of  all  the  faculties  and  pow- 
ers of  his  soul  to  the  moral  law.  This  is  what  we  call  original 
righteousness,  which  man  was  originally  endowed  with.  We  may 
take  it  up  in  these  three  things.  First,  man's  understanding  was  a 
lamp  of  light.  He  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  his 
duty  accordingly."  "  Secondly.— fltf  wUl  lay  Hraight  triih  the  will 
tjf  Ood.  There  was  no  corruption  in  it,  no  bent  or  inclination  to 
evil."  <<  The  will  of  man  then  was  directed  and  naturally  mclined 
to  God  and  goodness,  though  mutably.  It  vrBadUpdsed  by  iU  origin 
fial  make  to  follow  the  Creator's  will.'as  the  shadow  does  the  body ; 
and  was  not  left  in  an  equal  balance  of  good  and  evil ;  for  at  that 
rate  he  had  not  been  upright,  and  habitually  conform  to  the  law; 
which  in  no  moment  can  allow  the  creature  not  to  be  inclined  toward 
God  as  his  chief  end,  more  than  it  can  allow  man  to  be  a  God  to 
himself."  **  Thirdly.— His  affections  were  orderly,  pure,  and  holy ; 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  that  uprightness  wherein  man  was  cre- 
ated." Man's  sensitive  appetite  was  indeed  naturally  carried  out  to- 
ward objects  grateful  to  the  senses.  For  seeing  man  was  made  up 
of  body  and  soul— it  is  pkin  that  man  was  naturally  inclined  both  to 
spiritual  and  sensible  good ;  yet  to  spiritual  good,  the  chief  good  as 
his  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  his  sensitive  motions  and  inclina- 
tions were  subordinate  to  his  reason  and  will,  which  lay  straight  with 
the  win  of  God,  and  were  not  in  the  least  contrary  to  the  same."- 
Boi<ofi'«  Fourfold  Stale. 

"  We  learn  from  the  scriptures  that  man  was  at  first  created  up- 
33 
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right  after  tho  image  of  God,  and  adorned  with  parity  and  rectitude* 
It  is  the  dictate  also  of  reason,  for  God  who  is  supremely  pure  and 
excellent,  can  give  birth  to  nothing  that  is  not  spotless  and  perfect. 
Man  however  could  not  have  been  tfans  perfedt,  if  destitnte  of  recti- 
tude. By  his  original  righteousness  is  meant,  a  holy  and  righteous 
habit*— fio(  acquiredy  as  the  schoolmen  are  accustomed  to  represent — 
but  infiised,  or  ra^er  concreated  with  man>  and  so  perfecting  all  his 
ftcultieS)  both  superior  and  inferior^  as  to  render  him  prbpense  to 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

**  Bat  this  subject  demands  a  more  accurate  explication.  Socinus 
on  the  one  hand  totally  denies  this  original  righteousness;  the  pa- 
]Hsts  on  the  other,  acknowledge  an  original  righteousness,  but  do  not 
admit  that  it  belonged  to  the  nature  of  man  as  it  was  first  created, 
but  hold  that  it  was  subsequently  added  to  his  nature  as  a  supernatu- 
ral gift.  Each  of  these  sentiments  the  reformed  reject,  and  attri- 
bute original  righteousness  to  man,  as  he  was  created,  and  affirm 
that  it  was  natural  to  him.  To  express  their  views  more  intelligibly, 
they  represent  it  as  natural  in  a  three-fold  sense ;  1st,  that  it  is  in 
nature,  precisely  as  all  parts  of  man  are,  with  their  faculties  end 
habits ;  2d,  that  it  is  by  nature,  as  all  actions  are  that  flow  from  the 
nature  of  man :  3d,  that  it  is  propagated  and  conmiunicated  along 
with  nature  as  involved  in  ityin  the  same  manner  as  the  elements  of 
constitutional  peculiarities  are  communicated  along  with  nature  from 
parents  to  ofispring.  They  accordingly  affirm  that  righteousness  was 
natural  to  man  as  he  was  created  by  God,  because  God  endowed  his 
nature  with  it.  For  it  belongs  to  the  habits  and  qualities  with  which 
his  nature  was  gifted  as  that  of  a  rational  creature  formed  for  the 
knowledge,  love,  and  praise  of  God.  That  therefore,  God  commu- 
nicated it  to  man  along  with  nature,  so  that,  if  man  had  not  sin- 
ned, he  would  through  and  along  with  his  nature  have  conveyed  to  his 
posterity  the  image  of  God  with  which  he  was  adorned,  his  entire 
perfectness  and  original  rectitude."— 7rtg/anc2'«  RefuUUvm  of  the  lU- 
manttranUj  chap.  vii. 

The  ground  in  all  these  passages,  on  which  this  original 
rectitude  or  connate  '^  disposition  to  relish  that  which  is 
good,*'  is  ascribed  to  the  mind,  is  thus  obviously  that  on 
which  the  cjustence  of  its  otiier  constitutional  attributes  is 
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castonmrily  affirmed.  It  was  created,  as  they  represent, 
along  with  the  soul,  was  therefore  a  real  existeoce,  ^<  entity/ 
or  *'  qoalitj,"  as  much  as  any  other  constitutional  attribute. 
It  is  an  essential  "  quality"  also,  or  ingredient  of  its  na- 
ture, without  which  it  would  not,  it  is  represented,  have 
possessed  any  cooformity  to  the  divine  image.  It  existed  an- 
tecedently to  the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  before 
either  any  volitions  or  perceptions  had  taken  place,  and 
was  "  the  cause  whence  volitions  proceeded,  the  reason  why 
they  were  virtuous  and  not  sinful,'*  in  the  same  manner  as 
tlie  understanding  is  the  cause  of  perceptions,  and  its  na<- 
ture  the  reason  that  such  perceptions  take  place  in  it  as 
those  which  are  excited  by  the  influence  of  external  agents. 
And  it  gave  birth  to  its  effects  spontsmeously,  precisely  as 
perceptions  take  place  in  the  understanding.  It  was  *'  a 
disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and  highest  delight  in  those 
things  which  were  the  most  worthy  of  it,"  which  instinc- 
tively gave  birth  to  that  delight  on  the  perception  of  the  ob- 
jects which  were  adapted  to  excite  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  Involuntary  emotions  are  excited  by  the  perception 
of  their  appropriate  objects.  To  deny,  therefore,  after  all, 
that  this  disposition  was  a  physical  attribute,  is  manifestly 
as  inconsistent  with  all  these  representations,  and  as  absurd, 
as  to  deny  that  any  of  its  other  attributes  are  of  that  nature, 
and  is  to  abandon  every  ground  on  which  any  of  its  essential 
qualities  can  be  proved  to  exist. '  If  a  quality  which  is  cre- 
ated along  with  the  soul  and  belongs  to  its  nature,  which  is 
original  and  not  acquired  or  subsequently  superadded  to 
its  constitution,  which  exists  antecedently  to  all  its  opera- 
tions, and  produces  effects  involuntarily,  still  is  not  an  at- 
tribute of  its  physical  constitution,  it  is  manifestly  supreme- 
ly idle  to  claim  that  nature  for  any  of  its  attributes,  or  to 
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imagine  that  any  proofs  can  be  found  within  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge,  of  the  existence  of  any  such  qualities. 

II.  They  exhibit  this  disposition  as  having  been  eradi- 
cated from  the  constitution  in  consequence  of  the  fall. 

"  When  man  sinned  and  broke  God's  covenant,  and  fell  under  his 
cone,  these  superior  principles  left  his  heart."— £tfioan2tV  WMu, 
vol.  vi.  p.  430. 

**Am  Adam  was  the  root  and  stock  of  the  whole  human  family,  it 
follows  that  his  revolt  was  a  rebellion  of  the  whole  race,  and  that 
therefore  he  involved  not  only  himself,  but  all  his  posterity  along  with 
him  in  that  sin  and  corruption,  so  that  all,  through  his  defection,  are 
eonstitnted  sinners,  azkd  bom  destitute  of  true  righteousness,  incapa- 
ble of  that  happiness  which  is  conformed  to  the  divine  law,  prone  to 
all  evil,  and  obnoxious  to  temporal  and  eternal  death.*'— Tr^'ond'* 
RefutaUonf  chap.  ii. 

As  that  original  righteousness  was,  according  to  their 
theory,  an  attribute  of  the  physical  nature,  its  expukion 
from  the  constitution  as  here  described,  must  of  course 
have  involved  a  change  of  that  nature. 

III.  They  represent  that  on  the  eradication  of  this  attri* 
bute,  the  remadning  properties  of  his  nature  constituted  an 
equal  and  opposite  'Susceptibility  of  instinctive  aversion  to 
divine  things,  and  pleasure  from  forbidden  objects. 

"  The  Bible  appears  to  speak  of  positive  sin  in  the  heart  of  man, 
antecedently  to  sinful  actions,  or  words,  or  even  thoughts,  and  as  be- 
uig  the  cause  of  all  these. 

'<  I  do  not  suppose  indeed  that  there  are  any  evil  principles  or  in- 
stincts in  us,  so  radical  that  they  must  have  been  created  by  the  im- 
mediate power  of  God.  The  corruption  of  our  whole  nature  I  be- 
lieve primarily  consists  in  the  want  of  original  righteousness,  or  of  a 
good  disposition.  From  self-love  and  those  appetites  and  passions 
which  are  not  in  themselves  isinful,  when  one  is  destitute  of  virtue. 
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tliat  is  of  the  governing  love  >of  God  and  his  neigkboar,  I  conceive 
will  naturally  be  formed  all  those  roots  of  bitterness  which  spring' 
ing  up,  trouble  us. 

**  That  there  are  however  propensities  to  evil  actions  in  depraved 
human  nature,  seems  plainly  taught  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  this 
appears  necessary  to  be  supposed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  sinful 
volitions  of  men,  and  their  wicked  external  conduct"  ^  In  these 
several  passages  this  idea  seems  plainly  intended  and  expressed; 
that  there  are  in  fallen  man  propensities  of  nature  to  moral  eviL 
And  that  it  must  be  so,  may  be  concluded  from  the  evil  volitions  and 
actions  of  men,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,  or  as  any  cause  can  be  learnt  from  its  constant  visible  effects." 
-^SmaileyU  Sermonsy  pp.  143, 144. 

'*  An  hereditary  corruption  is  transmitted  to  all  that  naturally  de- 
scend from  him.  If  Adam  had  continued  in  his  obedience,  the  i^i- 
ritual  as  well  as  the  natural  life,  had  been  conveyed  to  his  children ; 
but  for  his  rebellion  he  lost  his  primitive  rectitude,  and  contracted 
an  universal  corruption,  which  he  derives  to  aU  his  posterity.  And 
as  in  a  disease  there  is  a  defect  of  health,  and  a  distemper  of  the 
humors  that  affects  the  body,  so  in  the  depravation  of  nature,  there 
is,  not  the  mere  want  of  holiness,  but  a  strong  proclivity  to  sin." — 
Baiea*  Dwine  M.  chap.  iii. 

*'  Man's  sinfulness  as  fallen,  consists  in  the  corruption  of  his  na- 
ture, or  a  propensity  or  inclination  to  all  evil,  which  is  conunonly 
called  original  sin."— -JZidlgrely'f  Body  of  Divmily. 

"  There  is  in  the  unrenewed  will  an  utter  inability  for  what  istruly 
good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,"  **  an  averseness  to  good," 
«<  a  natural  proneness  to  evil,"  "  an  awful  bent  toward  sin.''  "  Men 
have  it  by  nature.  They  owe  it,  not  to  their  nature  as  qualified  at 
man's  creation  by  his  Maker,  but  to  their  nature  as  vitiated  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  fall ;  to  the  vicious  quality  or  corruption  of  their  na- 
ture, which  is  their  principle  of  action."— J3oilofi'«  Fourfold  Siale. 

"The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto  man  feD,  consists  in  the 
guUt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of  original  righteousness  wherein 
he  was  created,  and  the  corruption  of'his  nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly 
indisposed,  di8abled,'and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  evil."— FTeffmtfiffer  Gm/fifum. 
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"TluB  sin  18  called  original,  or  the  aiii^  of  origin,  both  because  «t 
the  first,  or  iaunediatdy  after  the  first  origin  of  man,  it  invaded  lum 
and  all  his  facnlties  with  its  infection,  in  consequence  of  his  revolt 
firom  God,  and  becaoae  it  is  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  his  depraved 
appetites,  and  thence  of  all  his  actual  transgressions.*' 

**  Man  was  created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  furnished  with  the 
gifts  and  endowments  in  which  that  consists ;  but  after  his  frD,  he 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  bereft  of  that  divine  image,  and 
formed  of  the  vicious  qualities  which  are  its  opposites." 

**  That  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  naturally  propense  to  the 
hatred  of  God  and  each  other,  the  Remonstrants  must  themselves 
acknowledge,  if  they  adhere  to  their  confession,  in  which  they  state 
*  that  all  men,  through  that  one  sin  of  Adam,  became  divested  of  true 
righteousness,  which  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life;' 
inasmuch  as  such  must  necessarily  carry  in  themselves  a  propensity 
to  the  hatred  of  God  and  one  another ;  for  that  true  righteousness, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation,  is  the  love  of  God 
and  man.  Man,  therefore,  divested  of  that  righteousness,  must  neces- 
sarily be  prone  to  its  opposite,  unless  the  Remonstrants  choose  to 
represent  him  as  converted  into  a  mere  block,  without  reason,  wiU, 
or  affectbn,  of  any  kind  whatever." — Trifflantta  ReftOaHon^  chap, 
xii.  p.  61. 

**  As  the  spiritual  life  of  Adam  depended  on  his  continued  union  to 
bis  Creator,  his  alienation  from  him  was  the  death  of  his  soul.  Not 
is  it  strange  that  his  revolt,  which  perverted  the  whole  order  of  n»- 
•Uire  in  heaven  and  earth,  involved  his  race  in  ruin.  The  whole 
creation  groans,  says  Paul,  having  nnwillugly  become  involved  in 
eorroption.  Is  the  reason  asked?  It  is^  doubtless  visited  with  a 
•portion  of  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  man,  for  whom  it  was 
eraated*  As,  then,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression,  the  curse 
thus  dlfiused  itself  in  every  direction,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
world,  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  the  doctrine  that  it  was  conveyed 
by  propagation  to  all  his  posterity  a]so.  After,  therefore,  the  divine 
image  was  obliterated  in  himself,  he  not  only  suffered,  in  punishment 
of  his  sin,  the  loss  of  wisdom,  strength,  sanctity,  truth,  righteousness, 
the  ornaments  with  which  he  was  originally  s  domed,  and  the  succes- 
sion in  their  place  of  the  most  odious  pests,  blindness,  emptiness. 
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impurity,  vanity,  unrighteousness,  bat  also  involved  his  posterity  in 
the  same  evils.  This  is  that  faereditai'y  corruption  which  the  ancients 
denominated  original  sin,  meaning,  by  the  term  sin,  the  depravation 
of  that  nature  which  was  originally  good  and  pure.  This  was  a  sub* 
ject  of  much  disoussion  among^em,  as  nothii^  is  more  abhorrent  to 
common  sense,  than  that  all  mankind  should  be  held  responsiUt  for 
the  fault  of  one,  and  sin  thus  rendered  common  to  all.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  reason  that  the  earliest  teachers  in  the  church  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  but  ver^  obscurely,  or  at  least  treated  it  with 
less  perspicuity  than  it  merited.  Their  timidity,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  rise  of  Pelagius,  and  the  propagators  of  his  impious  pre- 
tence, that  Adam  only  injured  himself  by  his  transgression ;  that  no 
evil  resulted  from  it  to  his  posterity.  By  thus  craftily  veiling  the  dis- 
ease from  the  eye,  it  wlus  Satan's  intention,  obviously,  to  render  it 
irremediable.  When,  howeyer,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  sin  was  transmitted  from  Adam  to  all  his  poste- 
rity, Pelagius  perversely  asserted  that  it  was  conveyed  to  them 
through  imitation  merely,  instead  of  propagation.  In  opposition  to 
this,  the  orthodox,  and  Augustine  more  especially,  laboured  to  de- 
monstrate that  we  are  not  corrupted  by  an  external  and  adventitious 
vlciousness,  but  bring  a  natural  depravity  along  with  us  at  our  birth. 
The  denial  of  this  was  an  act  of  consummate  effrontery;  those,  how- 
ever, who  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  that  distin- 
guished father,  have  become  aware  of  the  brutish  presnmption  of 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  other  subjects,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  their  rashness  in  respect  to  this.  It  certainly  is  not  a 
matter  of  doubt,  that  David  confesses  himself  to  have  been  begotten 
in  iniquity,  and  that  in  sin  his  mother  conceived  him;  nor  is  he  there 
referring  to  the  sins  of  his  father  or  mother,  but  in  order  to  express 
more  adequately  the  goodness  of  God  toward  himself,  makes  confes- 
sion of  his  personal  depravity  firom  the  period  of  his  conception ;  and 
as  that  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  it  should  be  regarded  as  denoting 
the  common  lot  of  the  race.  All,  therefore,  who  descend  from  that 
impure  original,  are  bom  infected  with  the  contagion  of  sin;  yes,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  we  are  all  polluted  and  odious,  before  we  see  the 
light  of  life.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  No 
one,  we  are  assured.  We  are  thus  taught,  that  the  impurity  of  pa- 
rents is  so  tmnsmitted  to  their  offitpring,  that  all,  without  exception. 
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are  defiled  in  tbeir  origin ;  and  the  first  rise  of  this  poUotion  is  not  to 
be  found,  except  by  ascending  to  the  first  parent  of  all  as  its  fonntai&r 
It  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  Adam  was  not  the  proge* 
nitor  only  of  human  nature,  but  its  root,  as  it  were ;  and  that  by  his 
corruption,  accordingly,  the  whole  human  race,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
became  depraved. 

**  But  to  make  myself  more  thoroughly  understood,  let  me  define 
original  sin.  It  is  not  my  design  critically  to  examine  all  the  varying 
definitions  of  it  which  writers  have  advanced,  but  simply  to  ofier  one 
which  seems  to  me  most  happily  expressive  of  the  truth.  Let  ori- 
ginal sin,  then,  be  regarded  as  an  hereditary  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature,  diffused  through  all  parts  of  the  mmd,  which  first 
makes  us  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  then  produces  in  us 
those  works  which  the  scriptures  denominate  the  works  of  the  flesh ; 
and  it  is  this,  peculiarly,  which  Paul  frequently  denominates  sin,  and 
the  works  which  spring  from  it,  such  as  adulteries,  thefts,  murders 
and  the  like,  he  accordingly  calls  the  fruits  of  sin,  though  they  also 
are  frequently  expressly  called  sins,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume. 

**  Two  things  then  are  here  distinctly  to  be  observed :  that  our 
nature  being  thus  vitiated  in  all  its  parts,  we  are  already,  on  account 
of  this  corruption  alone,  justly  held  convicted  and  condemned  before 
God,  to  whom  nothing  is  acceptable  but  righteousness  and  purity ; 
and  that  this  perversity  never  suspends  its  activity  within  us,  but 
perpetually  exerts  itself  in  the  production  of  those  fruits  which  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  works  of  the  flesh,  like  a  blazing  furnace  Ceaselessly 
evolving  flames  and  sparks,  or  a  fountain  pouring  forth  its  waters 
without  end.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  represented  original  sin 
as  consisting  in  the  want  of  that  original  righteousness  which  we 
ought  to  possess,  although  their  definition  includes  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  thing,  yet  they  have  not  expressed  its  force  and  a^stivity 
with  sufficient  emphasis;  for  our  nature  is  not  only  totally  empty  of 
all  good,  but  is  so  full  and  fertile  of  evils  of  every  description,  that  it 
cannot  but  give  birth  to  them. 

*'  Those  who  have  denominated  it  concupiscence,  would  not  have 
expressed  it  too  strongly,  had  they  stated,  that  every  thing  whatever 
that  there  is  in  man,  from  his  understanding  to  his  willi  from  his  spirit 
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to  h\a  flesh,  is  totally  pertaded  and  polluted  by  this  concupiscence,  or 
in  one  word,  that  his  whole  nature  of  itself  is  nothing  else  than 
concopiscence. 

<*  I  have  accordingly  represented  all  parts  of  the  soul  as  having 
become  pervaded  by  sin,  since  the  abandonment  by  Adam  of  the 
fountain  of  righteousness ;  for  he  was  not  only  prompted  to  trans- 
gression by  the  impulses  of  his  inferior  appetites,  but  a  heaven-daring 
impiety  got  possession  of  the  very  citadel  of  his  understanding,  and 
pride  penetrated  Uie  deep  recesses  of  his  heart." 

'*  The  wiU  is  held  in  such  servitude  to  sin,  that  it  cannot  incline, 
much  less  devote  itself  to  obedience."  **  The  power  of  exerting  vo- 
litions, however,  still  remains, — though  it  inclines,  and  rushes  as  it 
were  with  intense  affection,  to  sin, — since  man,  in  involving  himself 
in  this  necessity,  did  not  divest  himself  of  the  faculty  itself  of  choice, 
but  only  of  its  healthfulness.'^ 

**  But  some  are  perplexed,  from  their  inabillQr  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  necessity  and  compulsion.  If,  however,  any  one  were  to  ask 
them,  whether  God  is  not  necessarily  good,  and  the  devil  necessarily 
evU,  what  would  be  their  answer?  for  such  is  the  connexion  of  God's 
goodness  with  his  divinity,  that  he  is  not  more  necessarily  God,  than 
he  is  necessarily  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  devil  is  so  alienated 
fVom  all  good,  that  he  cannot  possibly  do  any  thing  that  is  not  evil. 
Should  any  one  sacrilegiously  object,  that  God  can  merit  but  little 
praise  for  his  goodness,  if  thus  constndned  to  preserve  it,  it  is  an 
obvious  and  sufficient  answer  that  it  is  his  infinite  goodness,  and  not 
a  forcible  compulsion,  that  is  the  reason  of  his  inability  to  do  evil. 
If,  therefore,  the  fact  that  he  is  under  a  necessity  of  doing  that  which 
is  good,  is  no  impediment  to  his  acting  freely  in  it,  and  if  the  devil 
still  sins  voluntarily,  though  totally  unable  to  act  in  any  other  way 
than  sinfully;  who  will  say  that  man  does  not  sin  as  voluntarily, 
although  under  an  invincible  necessity  of  sinning  ?  This  necessity 
Angostine  always  affirmed;  and  even,  when  urged  by  the  cavils  of 
Celestius,  continued  to  assert,  that  it  was  by  liberty  that  man  had 
involved  himself  in  sin,  but  that  the  penal  depravity  which  followed, 
had  converted  that  liberty  into  a  necessity;  and  he  was  accustomedy 
whenever  he  alluded  to  tho  subject,  to  speak  in  this  manner  of  the 
necessary  servitude  of  the  will  ^ 
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"  This  important  distinction  ought,  then,  to  be  kept  in  mind^  that 
man,  as  depraved  by  the  fall,  still  sins  voluntarily,  not  nnwOling  or 
by  constraint ;  from  an  intense  propensity  of  mind,  not  from  a  violent 
coaction;  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  lust,  not  from  external 
force;  still,  such  is  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  that  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  excited  nor  impelled  to  anything  that  is  not  evil.** — CcUvin'g 
InitUuU»i  book  ii.  chap.  1,3. 

All  these  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  mind  after 
the  faj],  thus  exhibit  its  whole  nature  as  converted,  as  it 
were,  into  a  mere  snscepdbilitjr  of  sinful  emotions.  Its  de- 
pravity is  defined  as  consisting  in  that  constitutional  tenden- 
cy, and  as  being  such,  that  the  perception  of  divine  things 
instinctively  and  universally  awakens  aversion,  and  the 
apprehension  of  other  objects  excites  in  like  manner  invo- 
luntary gratification,  and  hurries  it  resistlessly  to  trans- 
gression. The  existence  of  these  efiects  thus  ascribed  to 
the  mind,  as  we  have  already  seen,  can  never  be  accounted 
for,  except  as  instinctive  and  unavoidable  results  of  a  con- 
stitutional susceptibility;  and  no  such  susceptibility  can  be 
conceived  to  exist,  except  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  the 
physical  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  essential  at- 
tributes. 

These  writers  also  exhibit  this  natural  propensitjr  to  mo- 
ral evil  as  in  itself  sinful,  in  the  same  manner  as  sinful 
actions  are.  As  they  hold  that  the  mind,  when  endowed  with 
original  righteousness,  was  in  its  nature  conformed  to  the 
divine  law,  and  was  thence  in  itself  morally  excellent  "  in 
the  highest  sense ;"  so  they  represent  it  as  having  become 
by  the  loss  of  that  rectitude,  a  violation  of  that  law,  and 
guilty,  consequentiy,  and  odious,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is 
for  disobedient  actions.  Its  nature  itself  is  thus  exhibited 
as  being  positively  sinful,  <^  antecedently  to  sinful  actions  or 
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woidsy  or  even  thoughts^  and  as  the  cause  of  all  these  ;*' 
and  acccNrdingly  is  expressly  declared  to  be  guilty,  for  being 
what  it  is,  and  obnoxious  to  everlasting  punishment.  The 
language  of  Calvin  is,  '^  that  our  nature  being  thus  vitiated 
m  all  its  parts,  we  are  already,  on  account  of  this  corrup- 
tion alone,  justly  held  convicted  and  condemned  before 
God." 

IV.  In  conformity  with  these  views,  they  regard  moral 
means,  no  matter  by  what  agency  they  fure  employed,  nor 
lo  what  extent  they  are  carried,  as  utterly  incompetent,  from 
their  nature,  and  unadapted  to  excite  the  mind  in  its  unre- 
generate  state  to  the  exercise  of  obedience. 

This  is  the  representation,  as  I  have  heretofore  had  occa- 
sion to  show,  of  Dr.  Griffin,  President  D  wight.  Dr.  Smalley, 
President  Edwards,  and  the  whole  Calvinistic  world  with- 
out exception ;  and  is  the  necessary  result  of  ^e  doctrine 
that  the  mind  must  possess  a  specific  taste  for  divine  things, 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  loving  them.  If  such  a  taste  is 
essential  as  a«  cause  to  the  existence  of  obedient  volitions, 
it  is  clear  that  no  moral  influence  can  ever  excite  a  mind 
wholly  destitute  of  it,  to  the  exercise  of  such  acts,  nor  have 
any  tendency  whatever  to  the  production  of  them.  This 
absolute  denial  to  moral  means  of  all  adaptation  to  sway 
the  mind  to  obedience,  is  tiius  in  fact  a  denial  erf*  its  physical 
capacity  for  right  actions.  If  such  a  capacity  were  pos- 
sessed, it  would  undoubtedly  be  possible,  at  least  to  divine 
power,  to  bring  it  into  exercise,  and  through  the  instrumen- 
tality therefore  of  motives,  as  it  is  under  their  influence 
alone,  that  the  exertion  of  the  voluntary  powers  ever  does 
or  can  take  place.  A  more  absolute  denial  therefore  of  the 
mind's  physical  capability  of  obedience,  while  unrenewed 
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cannot  be  imagined,  than  is  involved  in  tbis  doctrine.  For 
it  denies  even  to  the  almighty  and  omniscient  Spirit  the 
power  of  bringing  it  to  exert  right  actions,  in  that  way  in 
which  alone  it  can  possibly  be  excited  to  obedience,  without 
a  change  of  its  physical  nature;  and  if  God  cannot  cause 
it  to  exert  such  a  capacity^  it  is  clear  beyond  controversy 
that  it  does  not  possess  it. 

And  in  like  manner  in  ascribing  to  the  mind,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  depraved  disposition,  by  which  all  motives  that  can 
reach  it,  instinctively  excite  it  to  sinful  afiections,.  and  in 
denying  to  God  the  possibility  of  employing  a  moral  influ- 
ence that  can  prompt  it  to  any  other  actions,  they  also  pre-  <• 
sent  to  us  an  absolute  denial  of  the  mind's  capacity  for  any 
other  agency,  than  that  which  is  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law* 

v.  From  these  views  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  moral  influ- 
ence to  change  the  mind,  it  follows  that  a  purely  physical 
agency,  must  be  regarded  as  necessaiy  to  the  production  of 
that  effect,  and  consequently  that  the  regenerating  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  wholly  of  that  kind. 

Such  accordingly  is  the  current  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
as  is  admitted  by  the  reviewer,  and  as  it  were  easy  to  show, 
were  it  necessary,  by  nxunerous  proofr  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  if  of  that  natifre,  must  be  employed  in  producing  a 
change  of  the  physical  constitution* 

VI.  They  accordingly  represent  regeneration  as  consist- 
ing in.  the  implantation  in  the  mind,  of  a  taste  for  divine 
things,  in  constitution  and  moral  character,  precisely  resem* 
bling  that  with  which  Adam  is  supposed  by  them  to  have 
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been  originally  endowed,  and  which,  therefore,  from  all  their 
representations  of  its  nature,  and  mode  of  giving  birth  to 
its  effects,  is  obviously,  as  we  have  seen,  an, attribute  of  the 
physical  constitution. 

This  doctrine  of  physical  rectitude  and  depravity  is  thus 
an  essential  ingredient  of  the  whole  fabric  of  their  theory, 
and  one  of  its  most  distinctive  and  palpable  characteristics. 
In  place  of  being  indebted  at  all  for  its  existence  to  a  forced 
construction  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  is  itself 
the  sole  ground  of  the  use  of  that  language — ^is  assumed, 
affirmed,  and  taught  in  as  various  forms,  and  as  specific  a 
manner,  as  many  other  essential  articles  in  the  Calvinistic 
system,  and  is  itself  the  ground  on  which  not  a  few  of  its 
subordinate  positions  are  held  and  inculcated. 

The  reviewer  presents  as  an  additional  and  important 
proof  of  injustice  in  ascribing  to  Calvinists  the  doctrine  in 
question,  the  fact  that  the  statements  of  so  many  of  that 
body  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  it,  and  that  moreover 
by  many  of  them  it  is  distinctiy  disclaimed.  These  consi- 
derations however  furnish  but  very  inadequate  ground  for 
the  conclusion  which  he  alleges  them  to  sustain.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  most  acute,leamed,  and  conscientious  among 
the  Calvinists,  and  I  may  add  their  whole  body,  entertain  many 
positions  essentially  incompatible  with  this  doctrine,  is  no  de- 
cisive proof  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  in  fact  an  ingredient 
of  their  theoretical  system.  In  place  of  that,  such  an  inconsist- 
ency is  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  It  does  not  follow 
from  their  having  fallen  into  an  error  in  their  speciulations  on 
this  subject,  that  their  views  on  all  others  must  be  equally 
erroneous.  In  a  great  portion  of  their  discussions  they 
proceed  on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly correct,  and  in  many  instances  their  views  and 
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truths  which  they  bold  and  the  powerful  influence  over  them 
of  consciousness  and  common  sense,  as  to  correspond  very 
nearly  with  fact,  though  at  the  expense  of  undermining  the 
foundation  of  their  theory.  Thus  they  universally  urge  on 
tbe  unregenerate  the  obligation  to  repentance  and  faitht 
precisely  as  though  no  physical  obstacle  to  their  exercise 
were  imagined  to  exist  in  the  constitution,  and  address  tbe 
various  [motives  of  the  gospel  to  the  conscience  and 
heart,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  they  were  regarded  as 
appropriate  means  of  exciting  to  obedience. 

All  this,  however,  furnishes  no  proof  that  we  are  not  to 
be  guided  in  our  views  of  the  language  in  which  they  treat 
of  this  subject,  by  tiie  udual  laws  of  interpretation ;  nor  that 
we  are  not  as  certain  that  their  statements,  reasoning,  and 
the  great  principles  on  which  they  proceed,  necessarily  in- 
volve this  doctrine,  as  we  are  that  many  of  theur  other  re- 
presentations are  essentially  inconsistent  with  it. 

Nor  is  any  such  proof  fiimished  by  the  fact,  that  Calvin- 
ists  have  not  been  aware  that  their  theory  involves  the  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity^  and  have  even  formally  denied 
that  any  of  their  representations  respecting  regeneration^ 
imply  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  that  work,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  incompatible  with  moral 
freedom,  and  subversive  of  our  obligations.  Such,  un- 
doubtedly, are  and  have  been  theur  views  of  their  theory. 
They  have  persuaded  themselves,  that  though  perplexed  with 
many  dificulties,  yet  it  is  not  justly  open  to  these  formid- 
able objections.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
not  so ;  and  the  question  at  issue  is,  not  whether  they  have 
believed  their  system  to  be  correct  or  not,  and  vindicable 
irom  these  exceptions,  but  whether  tbe  reasons  on  which 
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they  rest  that  belief,  or  any  others  that  can  be  alleged  for  its 
support,  are  valid,  and  form  a  fit  justification  of  their  doc- 
trine. The  reviewer  himself  admits,  that  while  they  claim 
that  the  Spirit's  influence  is  not  compulsoxy,  nor  ^<  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
creature,^'  they  still  hold  that  it  is  **  a  direct  and  physical 
influence  on  the  soul."  The  point,  then,  to  be  ascertained, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  that  influence  is  **  perfectly 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,"  or  not,  is  the  nature 
of  the  efiect  which  they  represent  it  as  accomplishing.  Is 
it  employed  in  simply  communicating  truth  to  the  mind,  or 
modifying  and  determining  the  moral  influence  that  acts  on 
it?  Such  an  agency  might  undoubtedly  be  direct  an^ 
physical,  and  still  be  perfectly  congruous  to  the  nature  of 
the  soul  **  of  man,  as  a  rational  and  responsible  creature," 
and  is  the  ageiicy,  I  cannot  but  believe  which  is  in  fact, 
exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such,  however,  are  not  their 
apprehensions.  ^'  They  mean  to  assert,  that  regeneration  is 
not  efiected  by  mere  moral  suasion;  that  there  is  something 
more  than  the  simple  presentation  of  truth,  and  urging  of 
motives.  The  idea  of  Calvinists  uniformly  was,  that  the 
truth,  however  clearly  presented  or  forcibly  urged,  would 
never  produce  its  full  efiect  without  a  special  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;"  and  they  not  only  held,  the  reviewer 
should  have  added,  that  it  would  never  produce  the  "  full 
efiect"  required,  without  such  an  influence,  but  would  not 
produce  any  portion  whatever,  or  degree  of  that  eflfect,  nor 
have  any  tendency  to  give  existence  to  such  a  result;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  necessarily  prove  an  unmixed  and 
triumphant  temptation,  and  become  the  more  intense  and 
irresistible  the  farther  its  agency  was  carried.  Their  repre- 
sentations go  to  the  length,  as  we  have  seen,  of  denying 
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«ven  to  Uie  omniscient  and  omnipotent  SpirU  himself,  the 
possibility  of  changing  the  heart  through  this  instrumenta- 
lity, on  the  ground  that  the  "disposition  of  the  mind  whence 
volitions  flow,"  on  which  these  motives  must  waste  theur 
influence,  is  depraved,  and  from  the  necessity  of  its  nature, 
can  give  birth  only  to  sinful  afiections;  that  "  moral  mean^ 
can  only  work  upon  such  moral  principles  as  they  find  to 
work  upon,"  and  "  cannot  produce  a  new  nature,  new  prin- 
ciples of  action,  any  more  than  natural  means  can  make 
new  life  for  themselves  to  work  upon  in  a  dead  carcass*** 
They  accordingly  regard  the  eradication  of  this  "  sinful 
disposition,"  and  the  implantation  of  an  opposite  relish  for 
holiness,  by  wUch  the  moral  means  presented  to  the  mind 
shall  naturally  and  efficaciously  excite  right  afiections,  as 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  regenerating  Spirit ;  and  it 
is  on  this  ground  solely,  that  he  is  regarded  as  exerting  a 
direct  and  physical  agency. 

^'  All  the  old  Calvinists,  uid  the  great  majority,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve, of  the  new  school  also,  hold  that  the  reMult  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
operation  on  the  soul,  is  a  holy  principle  or  disposition.  Dr.  Cox 
says,  if  we  understand  him,  that  the  result  is  a  holy  act.  This  is  the 
whole  ground  of  debate,  and  to  lookers  on  it  may  appear  rather  too 
narrow  to  be  worth  disputing  about.  Dr.  Cox,  however,  seems  to 
think  that  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  affecting  deeply  our 
views  of  the  whole  system  of  divine  truth,  and  our  manner  of  preach- 
ing ;  involving  the  high  questions  of  the  grounds  of  man's  accounta- 
bility, the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness,  and  of  human  liberty.  And 
here,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  agree  with  him.  We  are  afraid  that 
this  is  a  turning  point ;  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  hold  toge- 
ther the  tattered  shreds  of  Calvinism,  if  this  ground  be  assumed.^ 
p.  265,  266. 

The  whole  discussion  thus  resolves  itself  mto  the  ques- 
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tioDi  whether  such  a  dispositioih  if  intt>oduced  into  the  mind* 
would  fonn  an  attribute  of  iu  physical  nature,  and  thence 
whether  a  change  of  that  nature  would  he  involved  in  ite 
implantation  there*  And  such  being,  as  I  have  shown, 
loost  in&bitably  the  fact,  the  Calvinistic  system  is  convict- 
ed of  involving  the  doctrine  of  physical  holiness  and  depra- 
vity, whether  its  teachers  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  willing 
to  admit  it,  or  not. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  flatter  myself  it  has  become  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  that  the  reviewer  has  not  been  successful 
in  attempting  to  vindicate  the  Calvinistic  theory  from  this 
representation  of  its  doctrines,  nor  in  fastening  the  charge 
of  unfadmess  or  misapprehension  on  those  who  have  exhi- 
bited these  dogmas,  which  he  «o  zealously  disclaims,  as 
•among  the  most  essential  elements  of  that  system ;  nor>  with 
the  exception  of  some  absurd  peculiarities  in  the  Christian 
Spectator,  already  referred  to— in  advancing  any  adequate 
support  of  the  grave  imputations  of  error,  with  which  he 
brands  the  views  of  those  on  these  points,  who  dissent  from 
the  Calvinistic  scheme.  On  the  laUer  topic,  he  has  not 
indeed,  entered  at  large,  but  expected  his  readers,  it  would 
seem,  to  regard  the  justice  of  his  charge,  as  an  inevitable 
inference  from  the  truth  of  his  own  theory. 

Nor  has  he  by  any  means  adequately  exhibited  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Calvinistic  system  on  this  subject  is 
embarrassed.  Had  he,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  position,  on  which  he  relies  as  the  instrument  of  vindi- 
cating his  system, — ^that  there  may  be  a  **  taste  for  spiritual 
loveliness,"  or  sin,  which  *'  can  be  resolved  neidier  into 
essential  attributes,  nor  acts," — it  could  scarcely  have  been 
regarded  as  an  adequate  defence  of  Calvinism,  both  because 
it  leaves  many  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  of  that 
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scbenie  unnoticed,  and  because  it  does  not  itself  accord  witb 
the  Calvinistic  r^resentatiqns  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Calvinisoiy  that  the  original  right- 
eousness and  natural  depravity  of  human  nature  are  not ''  a 
real  existence^  or  entity."  The  theory  of  the  reviewer  is 
even  more  distantly  removed,  if  possible,  from  that  system, 
than  the  representation  which  he  labours  to  overthrow,  that 
holiness  and  sin  are  only  predicable  of  acts,  and  not  of  attri* 
butes  or  physical  substances.  Calvinists  regard  the  ori^nal 
recdtude  of  Adam  as  *<a  real  existence,"  an  absolute  '*en- 
tity."  They  teach  tliat  God  created  it,  conferred  it  on 
Adam  as  an  endowment,  communicated  it  to  him  along 
with  his  nature,  that  it  existed,  began  to  act  as  a  cause, 
auad  produced  effects  in  him,  the  first  moinent  of  his  being, 
and  was  such  an  integral  and  important  part  of  his  nature^ 
that  had  be  continued  obedient,  he  would  have  conveyed  it 
by  generation,  along  with  his  other  constitutional  qualities, 
to  bis  posterity.  But  what  truth  or  imaginable  signlficsince 
can  there  be  in  these  representations,  if  that  original  right- 
eousness was  after  all,  as  the  reviewer  wishes  us  to  believe, 
nothing  more  than  an  indescribable  '^  something,"  that 
«  can  be  resolved  neither  into  an  essential  attribute,  nor  an 
act,"  and  is  neither  "  a  real  existence"  nor  an  **  entity." 
What  species  of  existence  can  this  undefinable  and  unima- 
ginable "  something,"  have  been  ?  Whatever  else  it  may 
have  been,  it  was  not,  we  have  his  repeated  assurance,  ^*  a 
real  existence."  It  was  neither  the  soul  itself,  nor  any  por- 
tion or  attribute  of  it,  nor  any  one  or  number  of  its  acts 
or  opei^ations;  nor  was  it  any  relation  of  parts  to  each 
other,  as  the  mind  has  no  parts,  being  indivisible  and  im^ 
material ;  nor  was  it  any  relation  to  it  of  any  thing 
external  to  itself,  of  place  or  time,  of  cause  or  eflect,  of 
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being^  or  objects,  for  it  was  predicahle  of  the  soul  itself, 
and  of  that  only.  But  if  it  was  thus  neither  the  soul  itself, 
nor  any  of  its  attributes  or  acts,  neither  any  of  its  relations 
to  odier  things,  nor  their  relations  to  itself:  If,  in  a  word, 
it  was  aeidier  any  thing  existing  within  it,  nor  any  thing 
without  it,  it  manifestly  can  have  had  no  existence  whatever* 
If  it  waiB  not  *^  a  real  existence,"  it  must  have  been  a  non* 
existence ;  if  it  was  not  an  actual  '^  entity,"  it  must  have 
been  a  non-entity. 

The  disdples  of  the  older  Calvinists,  however,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  recognise,  I  suspect,  any  traces  of  their  theory  in 
this  mere  tissue  of  negatives,  which  thus  effectually  pushes 
their  original  righteousness  and  native  depravity  out  of 
existence.  It  is  immeasurably  more  at  variance  with  their 
system  of  doctrines,  than  even  the  theory  that  resblves  sJI 
sin  into  acts ;  and  will  impose,  I  suspect,  a  much  htoVier 
tax  on  the  reviewer's  powers,  in  order  tb  its  vindication, 
than  the  true  Calvinistic  theory  required.  If  the  original 
ri^teousness,  with  which  Adam  is  r^resented  to  have  been 
endowed,  was  thus  an  absolute  non-existence,  it  would  be 
satisfiictory  to  be  informed,  with  what  meaning  it  is,  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  created ;  in  what  manner  it  is  that  an 
absolute  non-existence  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  positive  cause, 
and  produce  virtnons  volitions ;  in  what  sense  it  is,  tbat*it 
is  believed  to  be  in  itself  morally  excettent,  « -conformity  to 
law,  and  an  otgect  of  divine  approbation  and  reward  ;  in 
what  mode  it  was  that  Adam,  had  he  persevered  in  obedi- 
ence, wotild  have  conveyed  this  non-existence  by  propaga- 
tion to  his  posterity,  along  with  their  nature ;  and  by  what 
process  it  was,  that  he  became  deprived  of  it  at  his  fell. 
Did  it  ceaae  to  be  a  non-eidstence,  by  ceasing  to  exirt  ?  If 
the  depraved  diqioation  which  succeeded  in  its  place,  is 
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also  an  absolute  non-entity,  it  would  be  grateful  to  be  in- 
formed, likewise,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  specific  dif* 
ferences  of  these  two  non-existences,  and  forms  the  ground 
of  the  fact,  that  one,  by  virtue  of  its  nature,  is  holy  and 
excellent  in  itself  **  in  the  highest  sense",  and  the  other  in 
itself  as  odious  and  sinful ;  and  that  the  one  is  an  ^  energy 
of  the  mind"  whence  virtuous  volitions  flow,  and  which 
renders  them  virtuous  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  and 
that  the  other  by  a  similar  necessity  gives  birth  to  sinful 
volitions,  ^'  like  a  blazing  furnace,  ceaselessly  evolving  flames 
and  sparks,  or  a  fountain  pouring  forth  its  waters  without 
end." 

Should  the  reviewer  however  succeed  in  disentangling 
his  representations  from  these  difficulties,  he  will  not  thereby 
have  achieved  a  vindication  of  Calvinism ;  as  the  rectitude 
and  depravity  which  that  ascribes  to  the  nature  of  man  are 
not  a  nonentity,  but  real  existences,  and  essential  ingredi- 
ents in  his  constitution  and  character.  To  furnish  an  ade- 
quate defence  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  from  the  charge  of 
jnvolving  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  and  regenera- 
tion, it  will  be  essential  to  point  out  some  legitimate  princi- 
ple on  which  the  language  in  which  that  theory  is  customarily 
expressed,  can  be  interpreted,  so  that  the  depravity  which 
it  ascribes  to  the  mind,  not  only  may  not,  but  cannot  with 
any  fairness  be  regarded  as  a  physical  property ;  and  to 
show  with  what  other  legitimate  scheme  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  its  teachers  proceed  in  their  phi- 
losophy, and  the  great  arguments  on  which  they  rely  for  its 
support,  are  naturally  or  even  at  all  compatible. 

It  will  be  indispensable  also  to  point  out  in  what  manner 
that  depraidty,  if  not  a  constitutional  attribute,  can  be  con^ 
veyed  fi^om  one  generation  to  another  by  propagation,  how 
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it  can  constitute  an  ^^  energy"  of  the  mind  and  produce 
physical  effects,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  those  attri- 
butes which  are  admitted  to  belong  to  the  physical  nature ; 
and  finally,  how  it  can  itself  be  the  subject  of  a  physical 
agency,  and  require,  as  is  represented,  an  exertion  of  al-^ 
mighty  power,  like  that  which  was  put  forth  at  the  resurrect 
tion  of  Christ,  to  eradicate  it  from  the  constitution,  and 
implant  in  its  place  a  **  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness." 

The  achievement  however  of  diis  formidable  task  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  expected  from  human  skill.  It  is  a  vexed  and 
torturing  mystery,  that  has  baffled  the  understanding  and 
perplexed  the  faith  of  the  church  at  large  for  many  ag^s, 
and  whose  difficulties  none  even  of  the  myriads  of  the  great- 
est, the  wisest,  and  the  best,  who  have  attempted  to  explore 
its  dark  labyrinths,  have  hitherto  found  tbeniselves  ablQ 
either  to  evade  or  overcome. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ON   TH« 

METHOBS  OF  CONDUCTING 

BENEVOLENT   UNDERTAKINGS. 


It  is  a  general  law  of  the  divine  administradon,  that  the 
enterprises  of  men  shall  prov^  successfiil,  in  proportion  t6 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  conducted.  This  is  not 
less  the  fact  in  affairs  of  religion— ^though  often  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  field  of  divine  sovereignty — ^than  in  merely 
secular  undertakings,  but  is  common  to  all  departments  of 
human  agency.  Wisdom  in  the  execution  of  purposes,  lies 
in  the  skilful  selection  and  application  of  means  for  their 
accomplishment ;  and  it  is  the  adaptation  undoubtedly  of 
the  means  thus  employed  to  produce  the  results  which  are 
sought  through  their  agency,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
formed  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  being  instrumen- 
tal to  their  attainment,  that  is  the  ground  of  the  efficacy 
with  which  he  customarily  causes  them  to  be  attended. 
Success  is  accordingly  the  natural  result  of  a  skilful  use  of 
means,  and  not  the  effect  of  a  special  interposition  of  divine 
providence ;  and  defeat  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fit  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  their  unskilful  application.  It  is 
God  indeed  in  all  instances  who  giveth  the  increase,  to  the 
planting  of  Paul  and  the  watering  of  ApoUos,  as  well  as 
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to  all  hambler  agencies,  but  he  gives  it  in  accordance  with 
established  laws»  and  conformed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
agency  which  is  the  instrument  of  its  production.  Men 
never,  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.  To  ob- 
tain those  grateful  fruits,  they  must  plant  their  proper  seeds 
in  fitting  soils,  and  at  appropriate  seasons*  It  doubtless 
sometimes  happens  that  even  wise  attempts  to  do  good  are 
unsuccessful*  Such  was  the  fact  indeed,  and  in  many  in- 
stances peculiarly,  with  the  ministry  of  prophets,  apostles, 
and  the  Saviour  himself,  and  such  is  the  fact  likewise  not 
nnfrequently  in  merely  secMlar  afiairs.  The  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the.  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  even  when 
their  powers  are  dexterously  employed,  but  these  deviations 
from  the  general  law  of  providence  are  not  more  frequent, 
and  probably  are  of  more  seldom  occurrence  in  the  former* 
than  in  the  latter  class  of  effects. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  moral  ends  for  which 
the  world  is  sustained,  a  n^ost  important  office  is  assigned  to 
human  instrumentality.  Each  generation  of  men  commen- 
ces its  career  at  the  same  point  of  total  helplessness  and  ig^ 
norance,  and  has  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
becomes  possessed,  and  by  obedience  or  resistance  to  the 
favourable  influences  which  reach  it,  to  form  for  itself  its 
character,  and  determine  its  destiny;  and  it  pertains  to 
each  antecedent  in  the  series,  to  transmit  to  its  successor 
the  wisdom  which  it  has  gained  in  the  struggle,  to  point 
out  to  it  the  true  path  to  happiness,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  it  is  beset,  and  to  sway  it  as  far  as  possible  to  recti- 
tude and  deter  it  from  guilt,  by  exerting  over  it  for  that  end, 
all  the  propitious  bfluences  that  lie  within  its  power.  And 
it  is  by  the  agency  of  men  on  each  other  ahnost  entirely  at 
every  period  of  life,  and  through  all  the  gradations  of  so- 
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ciety,  that  their  character  is  formed,  and  dieir  destiny  sha^ 
ped ;  that  they  are  influenced  to  the  choice  of  wise  or  of 
guilty  pursuits ;  that  they  are  led  to  combine  their  agency 
for  the  achievement  of  great  and  salutary,  or  pernicious 
objects ;  that  they  are  allured  to  vice,  or  prompted  to  vir^ 
tue.  And  it  is  in  the  exertion  of  a  right  influence  of  this 
kind,  that  the  duty  of  life  pre-eminently  lies.  It  forms  the 
appointed  and  illimitable  field  of  human  usefulness,  in  which 
by  the  gracious  decree  of  providence,  success  is  made  to  de^ 
pend  on  the  measure  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  sought. 

The  results  of  new  and  important  efibrts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  are  modified  still  more  than,  ordinarily, 
by  the  character  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object.  Such  undertakings  usually,  from 
their  novelty,  their  uncertain  success,  their  interference  with 
established  habits  and  collision  with  the  interests  and  pre- 
judices of  men,  encounter  unforeseen  and  unexpected  de- 
grees and  forms  of  opposition  and  difficulty ;  and  neither 
good  designs,  ardent  wishes,  vigorous  efibrts,  nor  great  sa- 
crifices, alone,  are  by  any  means  sufficient  to  ensure  their 
success.  The  means  for  their  attainment  must  be  wisely 
chosen  and  skilfully  applied.  Error  in  their  selection,  or 
misjudgment  in  their  use,  may  not  only  limit  the  amount  of 
good  attained,  or  involve  a  total  failure;  but  may  even 
throw  afiairs  into  a  w<Nrse  position  than  they  occupied  be^ 
fore,  and  call  into  activity  and  arm  with  lasting  and  resist- 
less power,  innumerable  evils  that  had  otherwise  never  ob- 
tuned  existence.  How  many  unhappy  verifications  of  this 
remark  are  farnishedby  the  history  of  the  church ! 

Seasons  of  great  and  novel  enterprises  ia  religion,  are 
usually  seasons  of  as  great  danger.  The  extraordinary 
causes  which  give  birth  to  these  enterprises  themselves, 
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acting  on  communities  at  large,  excite  many  otiier  passions 
and  purposes  beside  such  as  have  the  interests  of  religion 
for  their  object.  Periods  of  improvement  of  any  kind, 
are  generally  periods  also  of  quackery.  Attempts  at  and 
pretences  to  extraordinary  discoveries  and  attainments  be- 
come fashionable ;  the  minds  of  men  at  large  are  roused  to 
unusual  action,  and  ^ve  birth  to  new  and  extraordinary 
forms  of  folly  and  error,  as  well  as  of  wisdom  and  utility. 

The  present  is  undoubtedly  an  epoch  of  unusual  im- 
portance to  the  churches  of  our  country,  from  the  great 
and  numerous  benevolent  undertakings  by  which  it  is. cha- 
racterised, and  is  destined  to  exert  a  more  momentous  influ- 
ence on  future  generations,  than  almost  any  that  has  prece- 
ded it,  and  one  that  shall  depend,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree 
with  others,  on  the  character  of  the  measures  employed  to 
attain  the  great  objects  sought. 

It  is  a  lesson  incessantly  taught  both  by  history  and  ex- 
perience, that  to  project,  is  not  of  course  to  secure  the  ac- 
complishment of  good;  that  it  is  possible  that  even  the  best 
undertakings  may  be  defeated  by  negligence  or  misma- 
-nagement;  and  that  nothing  but  the  highest  efforts  of 
skill  can  ensure,  even  under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  good  that  is  possible,'  nor  secure  our 
enterprises  from  giving  existence  to  evils,  wliich  may  greatly 
limit,  and  possibly  far  outweigh,  the  good  effects  of  which 
4hey  are  the  instruments. 

The  questions  therefore, — what  are  the  great  principles 
on  which  these  important  enterprises  should  be  conducted, 
and  the  means  by  which  their  objects  are  to  be  achieved, 
and  what  are  the  dangers  of  defeat  or  hindrance  against 
•which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  guard, — ^are  of  the  most 
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essential  ropment,  and  demand  the  grave  consideration  of 
the  friends  of  Christianity  and  happiness. 

The  ultimate  object  of  these  benevolent  insdtudons  is» 
10  promote  piety  to  God  and  benevolence  to  man,  or  in 
other  words,  to  bring  those,  toward  whom  their  agency  b 
directed,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  two  great  command* 
ments  of  the  gospel,  requiring  them  to  love  God  supreme* 
ly,  and  each  other  as  themselves.  A  proximate  and  auxi* 
liary  object  of  their  agency  is,  to  induce  the  community  to 
contribute  the  pecuniary  means,  and  lend  the  countenance 
and  agency,  Which  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that 
ultimate  end ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  considerations  on 
which^I  am  about  to  dwell,  will  have  their  chief  reference* 

The  first  observation  which  I  have  to  ofier  is,  that  it  is 
apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  this  object,  that  it  is  to  be 
attained  only  by  a  moral  influence. 

It  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  diffiision  of  knowledge ; 
by  imparting  right  views  and  exciting  a  just  sense  of  obli- 
gation ;  by  winning  the  confidence,  interesting  the  affec- 
tions, and  prompting  resolution,  by  upright  and  manly  per- 
suasion. Without  this  knowledge  indeed,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  these  enterprises  should  become  objects  of 
even  ordinary  interest.  Truth  can  exert  its  power  over  the 
mind,  only  as  it  is  seen,  and  those  themes  almie  obtain  a 
commanding  influence  over  the  heart,  which  are  clearly, 
frequently,  and  impressively  urged  on  the  attention;  which 
obtain  a  firm  hold  of  the  convictions,  and  become  intimately 
associated  with  the  current  of  habitual  thought. 

Compulsion  is,  firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  utterly  in- 
competent to  tile  attainment  of  the  end,  and  incompatible 
with  it.  Men  are  not  to  be  forced  to  the  choice  of  virtue 
themselves,  nor  to  the  voluntary  promotion  of  it  in  others. 
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Mere  legislative  enactments,  prohibiting  the  transgression 
%}(  the  divine  law,  and  eiyoining  the  exercise  of  justice, 
truth,  and  benevolence,  have  no  adaptation  to  secure  those 
results.  To  lead  men  to  love  and  obey  God,  they  must  be 
furnished  with  those  views  of  him,  by  which  others  are  ex- 
cited to  obey  him.  To  prompt  thepi  to  do  justice  and 
love  mercy  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  lo  keep 
themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  they  must  be  led  to 
just  apprehensions  of  those  duties,  and  their  obligations  ui 
respect  to  them.  Such  views  are  the  proper  and  essential 
cause  of  these  effects,  without  which  their  existence  is  as 
phyucally  impossible,  as  the  production  of  effects  without 
any  cause  whatever*  All  that  force  can  do  is,  tq  restrain 
and  modify  the  external  conduct ;  and  its  influence  in  that  re- 
spect, when  at  variance  with  the  predominant  principles 
and  passions,  can  go  but  a  very  limited  length,  and  gene- 
rally soon  defeats  itself  by  producing  a  reaction  that  car- 
ries public  feeling  and  practice  more  distantly  to  the  o|4m>- 
ttte  extreme  than  before.  None  can  be  rendered  ^cient 
co-operators  in  these  undertakings,  except  by  inspiring  them 
with  the  same  views  and  sentunents,  as  characterise  the  en- 
lightened, upright,  and  benevolent  individuals  who  were 
led  by  the  impulse  of  their  fixed  and  legitimate  principles 
to  origuuUe  them,  and  have  continued  to  sustain  them  hith- 
erto by  their  countenance  and  agency. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  these  undertakings,  and  against  which  it  be- 
comes their  friends  and  promoters  cautiously  to  guard. 

^     I.     Of  these,  the  first  is  that  of  projecting  enterprises 
which  are  impracticable,  or  of  doubtful  utility,  and  of  ad- 
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vancing  such  as  are  of  subordinate  importance,  into  the 
rank  of  those  which  are  essential.    , 

There' are  obviously  objects  enough  that  are  entirely  un- 
exceptionable, to  exhaust  all  the  means,  and  give  employ- 
ment  to  all  the  agency  that  are  likely  to  be  offered  for  their 
advancement.  To  intrude  among  them  such  as  are  of 
doubtful  expediency,  were  to  pervert  the  bounty  of  the  pub-, 
fie,  and  give  occasion  for  distrust  in  respect  to  such  as  are 
justly  entitled  to  approbation  and  confidence.  And  to  the 
various  objects  which  have  just  claims  to  support,  their  pro* 
per  rank  should  be  assigned,  according  to  their  several  de- 
grees of  importance.  To  ascribe  to  each  in  succession — m> 
matter  how  subordinate  its  usefulness  may  be, — as  its  me- 
rits are  presented  to  the  public,  the  highest  grade  of  utility 
and  consequence,  and  to  exhaust  all  the  efforts  to  give  it 
success  which  the  most  urgent  can  call  forth,  is  as  injudi- 
cious as  it  is  unjust.  It  is  adapted,  by  the  air  of  extrava- 
gance which  it  throws  over  the  subject,  to  excite  distrust  in 
respect  to  all  such  enterprises,  and  render  them  suspected  as 
the  ofispring  of  inconsiderate  and  enthusiastic  passion. 
There  are  fit  and  adequate  reasons  enough  for  sustaining 
all  le^timate  objects  of  public  patronage,  without  oversta- 
ting their  merits,  exaggerating  their  promise  of  usefulness, 
or  resorting  in  any  manner  for'  their  support  to  the  aid  of 
fiction  or  extravagance. 

Of  the  various  objects  which  have  hitherto  been  urged 
on  the  patronage  of  the  public,  the  most  essential  are  un- 
questionably fully  sanctioned  by  the  gospel,  and  of  the 
most  obvious  utility;  and  of  several  of  them  it  were 
scarcely  possible  to  overstate  or  adequately  appreciate  the  ^' 
importance.  Such  pre-eminently,  are  those  which  have  (or 
their  object  the  distribution  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  com- 
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muDication  of  the  gospel  to  pagan  nations,  and  to  the 
destitute  of  christian  lands.  These  sublime  enterprises  are 
in  literal  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  '*  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," and  have,  hitherto  been  attended  by  a  most  signal 
verification  of  the  promise,  '*  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Of  the  others,  there  un- 
doubtedly are  several  of  very  subordinate  consequence, 
and  probably  some  of  but  questionable  expediency.  To 
the  latter  class,  the  society  instituted  several  years  since  for 
the  conversion  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  belongs,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  from  the  signal  uselessness,  thus  far,  of 
the  liberal  funds  with  which  it  was  endowed,  and  the  want 
of  any  promise  of  their  more  judicious  appropriation  here- 
after. 

II.  No  inducements  should  be  employed  to  engage  men 
to  co-operate  in  these  undertakings,  except  such  as  are  de- 
rived from  religious  considerations. 

No  others  are  at  all  appropriate,  or  can  prove  efficacious. 
It  is  a  desecration  of  these  benevolent  objects  to  resort  to 
the  pride,  ambition,  or  vanity  of  men,  for  means  for  their 
accomplishment.  It  amounts  to  a  tacit  justification  of  those 
evil  passions,  tends  to  foster  and  confirm  their  predominance, 
and  involves  the  &lse  and  derogatory  assumption,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  fraught  with  inducements  enough  to  enable  us 
to  accomplish  our  wise  and  virtuous  designs  through  its  in- 
strumentality. No  other  motives  than  those  of  religion  are 
at  all  adequate  to  th^se  important  objects.  No  great  un- 
dertaking indeed,dependent  for  its  achievement  on  combined 
and  long  continued  efforts,  can  ever  be  successfully  carried 
forward,  except  by  the  motives  arising  from  itself.     "  Who 
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goeth  a  warfare  at  any  time  at  his  own  charges  f  Vlho 
planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof  V* 
Such  is  no  less  the  fact  with  all  such  as  have  the  advance* 
nient  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souls  for  their  ob- 
ject. Where  are  any  fit  or  adequate  motives  to  be  found, 
for  the  gifts,  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings,  and  all  the  strenu- 
ous and  ceaseless  efforts,  which  are  requisite  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  that  is  aimed  at  and  practicable  in  these  stupen- 
dous enterprises,  except  in  the  dread  and  gracious  truths  of 
the  gospel  itself,  and  the  ilUmitable  retributions  of  that  fu- 
ture being  which  it  reveals  to  our  knowledge  f  To  rely 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  objects  on  mere  casual  im- 
pulses, or  distant,  dissimilar,  and  even  hostile  considerations, 
is  to  forget  that  effects  are  not  to  be  brought  into  existence 
except  by  corresponding  causes ;  to  substitute  weak  and 
childish  expectations,  for  skilful  efforts ;  and  to  rush  forward 
to  the  certunty  of  disgraceful  defeat,  in  place  of  victory* 
No  irrelevant  or  subordinate  considerations  can  prove  sufii- 
cient  to  sustain  the  difficuldes  which  attend  the  execution 
of  these  great  undertaking^,  nor  can  rationally  be  expected 
to  meet  the  blessing  of  heaven*  The  efforts  of  selfishness 
are  not  accustomed  to  be  accompanied  by  confidence  in 
God,  and  reliance  for  success  on  his  prospering  care,  and 
having  nothing  to  sustain  them  but  pride,  vaniQr,  or  mere 
worldly  hope,  soon  fall  to  the  ground,  and  disappoint  the 
passions  they  were  meant  to  gratify. 

Addresses  to  these  passions  indeed  often  directly  defeat 
themselves,  by  exciting  disgust  in  those  to  whom  they  are 
offered.  They  who  have  talent  enough  to  acquire  wealth, 
or  who  enjoy  such  a  rank  in  society  as  to  render  their  co- 
operation of  importance,  are  generally  intelligent  enough 
to  know,  that  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  splendid  dona- 
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lions,  wbidi  are  to  be  blazoned  before  the  world,  and  tnois- 
mit  their  names  to  posterity,  or  by  loud  and  forward  proi- 
fessions  of  friendliness  and  zeal,  is  not  a  proper  end  to  be 
sought  in  bequests  to  religious  objects  or  efforts  for  their 
advancement*  And  when  such  inducements  are  employed, 
they  not  onfirequently,  beside  counteracting  themselves,  in- 
spire distrust  of  the  principles  of  those  who  offer  them.  It 
is  a  fair  inference  that  the  motives  on  which  men  rely  to 
control  die  choices  of  others  in  cases  like  these,  are  such  as 
have  a  predominating  influence  over  themselves.  If  while 
{professedly  employed  in  the  advancement  of  religion,  they 
overlook  its  fit  and  infinite  inducements,  and  rely  on  temp- 
tations to  pride,  ambition,  or  vanity  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject, they  have  no  reason  for  complsunt  at  the  conclusion, 
that  they  are  themselves  under  the  control  of  those  passions, 
and  ai«  false  accordingly  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow-men,  and  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer*  One  misjudged  effort  of  this  kind  some- 
times revives  or  excites  prejudices  against  religion  and  its 
friends,  which  no  subsequent  care  can  eradicate,  and  exerts 
a  lasting  and  fatal  influence  on  whole  families  and  commu- 
nities. How  much  wiser  to  rely  on  the  high  and  holy  ia- 
dnc^nents  which  religion  offers, — ^inducements  whose  all- 
controlling  influence  every  mind  may  be  made  to  feel,  which 
were  formed  and  adapted  to  maintain  a  supremacy  in  the 
heart,  and  produce  affections  and  principles  that  are  per- 
manent and  eflicacious,  and  prove  sources  of  immeasurable 
good  to  the  individuals  in  whom  they  are  excited,  as  well 
as  to  the  cause  in  whose  service  they  are  engaged. 

Iir.  No  institutions  for  these  objects  should  ever  be  suf- 
fered to  become,  either  openly  or  indirectly,  the  instruments 
of  sectarianism. 
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Their  proper  and  sole  business  is,  the  disseinination  of 
the  gospel,  and  so  far  as  a  particular  explanation  of  its 
truths,  or  exhibition  of  its  rites  may  ultimately  become  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  as  must  be  the  fact  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  the  labours,  for  example,  of  mis- 
sionaries, they  should  be  conducted  on  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  impartiality.  Such  should  be  the  fact  especially  in 
respect  to  all  questions  of  mere  external  form,  which  the 
wisest  of  all  sects  unite  in  regarding  as  of  very  subordinate 
importance,  in  comparison  with  the  great  facts  and  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  In  respect  to  these  and  all  other  points,  the 
sectarian  should  ever  be  wholly  lost  in  the  christian ; — ^the 
messenger  of  particular  denominations  in  the  ambassador 
of  Christ. 

It  is  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  policy,  as  with  the 
disinterested  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  give  to  diese  institu- 
tions an  air  of  proselytism.  The  public  will  not  in  fact 
sustain  undertakings  of  that  kind.  Their  support  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  de- 
nominations whose  peculiarities  it  is  their  object  to  propa- 
gate. They  involve  in  their  very  nature  a  sort  of  excom- 
munication of  other  sects,  or  sentence  of  exclusion  and 
declaration  of  hostility  against  them,  and  of  course  cause 
them  to  withhold  their  co-operation.  Their  first  effect  thus 
is  greatly  to  limit  their  means  and  possibility  of  usefulness. 
But  they  generally  find  as  little  encouragement  from  the 
best  and  most  efficient  of  those  denominations,  whose  inte- 
rests they  are  designed  to  subserve,  as  from  those  which  it 
is  their  object  to  supersede.  The  better  class  among  the 
sects  which  are  able  and  disposed  to  contribute  largely  to 
benevolent  objects,  feel  but  little  sjrmpathy  comparatively 
with  mere  appeals  to  their  sectarianism.     Such  individuals 
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Are  not  BSisily  to  be  seduced  into  so  gross  an  error,  as  to  Ima* 
gine  it  to  be  more  important  to  convert  men  to  presbyteri* 
anism;  episcopalianism,  or  any  other  sectarian  pecnliarity, 
than  to  win  them  into  the  ranks  of  ChrisOs  disciples.  How 
meagre  and  wretched  indeed  are  such  appeals,  depending 
chiefly  for  their  success  on  party  passion,  contrasted  with 
those  which  are  derived  from  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel» 
in  which  all  have  a  common,  an  equal,  and  an  infinite  inte- 
rest. Such  undertakings  accordingly-*deserted  by  those 
who  are  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  benevolent  objects 
—soon  flag  and  fall  to  the  ground,  or  only  prolong  a  heavy 
and  ineffective  existence.  Of  their  tendency  to  such  re* 
suits,  several  conspicuous  examples  have  already  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  these  efibrts  in  our  country.  Of  the 
liberal  contributions  for  example,  of  the  Episcopal  deno- 
mination for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  scriptures,  a 
far  greater  portion  undoubtedly  is  devoted  to  the  object 
through  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  has  nothing 
sectarian  in  its  character  or  object,  than  that  which  is  of> 
fered  through  the  society  formed  solely  of  the  members  of 
that  communion.  The  offerings  in  like  manner  of  Pres- 
byterians to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  which 
has  for  its  object — not  at  all  to  disseminate  presbyterianism 
—-but  simply  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  parts  of 
our  country,  greatly  exceed  those  which  the  most  strenuous 
efibrts  have  been  able  to  attract  into  the  sectarian  treasury 
of  the  Presbyterian  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  those  who  are  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  great  work 
of  difiusing  the  gospel,  have  as  a  general  fact,  far  more 
sympathy  with  Christianity,  than  sectarianism,  and  their 
hearts  consequently  instinctively  and  joyfully  respond  to 
appeals  founded  on  the  great  principles  of  the  gospel,  while 
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they  are  repulsed  by  those  which  are  addressed  even  in  a 
subordinate  degree  to  mere  denominational  attachments. 
The  result  will  undoubtedly  accordingly  be,  that  the  latter 
will  dwindle  and  drag  on  but  a  feeble  existence,  while 
the  former  will  continue  to  expand  its  operations  and  use- 
fubesSy  become  more  firmly  established  in  public  confi- 
dence, and  attract  to  itself  the  ardent  interest  and  generous 
patronage  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  of  all  classes. 

It  is,  happily,  one  of  the  most  signal  characteristics  of 
the  age,  that  the  church  at  large  is  disposed  to  lay  aside, 
as  of  subordinate  significance,  its  denominational  peculia- 
rities, and  to  unite  in  the  great  and  sole  work  of  dissemi- 
hating  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  greater  number  of  its 
recent  benevolent  institutions,  accordingly,  formed  on  that 
evangelical  plan,  embrace  among  their  directors  and  patrons 
tiie  enlightened  and  benevolent  of  all  sects.  It  is  a  scarcely 
less  striking  and  propitious  fact,  that  several  undertakings, 
put  forth  under  the  special  charge  of  particular  denomina- 
tions, have,  in  the  severe  struggles  to  which  they  have  been 
called,  soon  lost  most  of  their  party  characteristics,  and 
assumed  the  aqiect  solely  of  propagators  of  the  gospel. 
Such  is  eminendy  the  fact  with  the  great  missionary  enters 
pris^  to  the  East,  to  any  or  all  of  which,  such  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  their  christian  character,  scarce  any  denomi- 
nation would  feel  reluctant,  from  any  of  their  pecuUarities, 
to  contribute  for  their  advancement. 

IV.  Another  evil  to  be  most  scrupulously  avoided,  is  that 
of  the  connexion  with  these  objects  of  any  secular  enter- 
prises, which  interfere  with  the  occupations  and  interests  of 
others. 

To  entangle  and  embarrass  them  with  such  undertakings 
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18  unwise,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  even  if  successful, 
they  can  contribute  nothing  tp  the  advancement  of  religion. 
They  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  accomplishment 
of  thb  object,  nor  adaptation  to  secure  it,  any  more  than 
the  ordinary  employments  of  men,  which  do  not  profess  to 
be  put  forth  under  the  special  sanctions  of  the  gospel,  nor 
to  have  its  advancement  for  their  sole  object.  But  that  is 
not  the  worst  objection  against  them:  they  desecrate  reli- 
gion, by  c<mverting  it  into  a  mere  worldly  speculation,  and 
connecting  its  dignity  and  truth,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  with 
the  success  of  these  enterprises.  In  place  of  prompting  to 
obedience,  they  naturally  and  necessarily  prove  fruitful 
sources  of  temptation.  By  their  collision  with  the  interests 
of  men  in  their  callings  that  are  lawful,,  and  on  which  they 
are  dependent  for  their  livelihood,  they  excite  prejudicet 
dislike,  and  opposition,  fill  the  breast  with  evil  passions, 
exhaust  the  whole  interest  of  the  mind  in  worldly  occupa^ 
tions,  and  finally  render  religion  and  its  firiends  objects  of 
suspicion,  and  often  of  open  and  rancorous  hostility. 

We  have  a  signal  example  of  this  folly  in  the  crusades, 
professedly  undertaken  for  the  conversion  of  infidek,  and 
put  forth  at  the  instance  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  under  the  awful  sanction  of  his  religion ;  but  which 
were  in  truth  mere  conquering  expeditions,  that,  had  they 
fully  succeeded  in  their  secular  objects,  could  have  done 
nothing  for  Christianity,  more  than  any  other  conquest  for 
which  the  sanction  of  religion  had  not  been  claimed.  The 
actors  themselves  in  those  tragic  scenes,  exhibited  every 
thing  but  religion  in  the  conduct  of  their  enterprises — ^worse 
manners  and  morals  even  than  those  whom  it  was  their  pro- 
fessed object  to  convert ;  and  all  the  moral  influence  which 
they  exerted  on  them,  like  that  of  similar  contests,  spent 
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ilselfin  the  excitement  of  all  the  evil  passions  of  which  ihe 
human  breast  is  susceptible,  and  the  confirmation  and  in- 
crease of  their  hostility  to  Christianity. 

Another  example  of  the  evil  of  such  undertakings,  is  seeff 
in  the  famous  enterprise  of  the  ship  Duff,  in  which  religion 
and  merchandise  were  forced  into  a  species  of  co^pal-toer' 
ship,  and  the  advancement  of  the  former  made  to  depend 
on  the  success  of  the  last.  The  baubles  which  were  to 
allure  the  natives  <^the  Friendly  Islands  from  idleness,  vice^ 
and  idolatry,  only  proved  temptations  to  violence,  theft, 
and  murder;  and  converted  those  peaceful  abodes  into 
scenes  of  devastation  and  bloodshed,  in  place  of  the  security 
and  happiness  which  are  the  appropriate  fruits  of  religion* 

Unhappily,  a  scarcely  less  signal  illustration  of  the  iiyu- 
diciousness  of  such  undertakings,  has  been  recently  furnish- 
€fd  nearer  home,  in  the  attempted  connexion  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  stages,  to  run  on  week  days,  with  the  efforts 
to  promote  a  better  observance  of  the  sabbath ;  an  enter- 
prise, the  bare  statement  of  which  cannot  be  made,  without 
exposing  its  enormous  folly.  The  object  of  the  institi^on 
for  promoting  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  is  to  per* 
suade  those  who  are  addicted  to  its  violation,  to  abstain 
from  their  worldly  occupations  during  its  sacred  hours, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  The  proper 
and  only  way,  accordingly,  to  accomplish  that  end  is,  to 
change  their  views  of  the  institution  and  obligation  of  the 
day.  While  their  principles  and  passions  remain  the  same, 
no  reformation  can  be  expected  in  their  practice*  Now 
what  imaginable  adaptation  to  bring  about  this  change,  can 
the  establishment  for  the  purpose  have  had,  of  an  addi- 
tional line  of  stages,  to  run  on  week  days  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  f   The  scheme  carries  on  its  face  the  obvious  marki 
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of  a  childish  farce.  Gan  such  an  enterprise  have  offered 
any  likelihood  or  possibility  of  changing  the  views  and  re- 
forming the  principles  of  the  conununity,  of  conveying  to 
them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  divine  institution  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  their  obligations  to  observe  it;  of  convin- 
cing them  of  the  guilt  of  its  profanation,  and  finally  of 
persuading  them  to  honor  God,  by  devoting  themselves  to 
his  service  during  its  consecrated  hours,  as  his  word  re- 
quires f  The  pretence  is  an  affront  to  religion  and  to 
common  sense.  It  might  as  well  have  been  offered  as  a 
remedy  for  the  general  prevalence  of  ignorance,  intempe- 
rance, or  infidelity.  ^ 

Had  we  listened,  however,  to  the  confident  statements 
and  loAy  promises  of  the  originator  of  this  undertaking,  we 
should  have  been  led  to  expect  that  nothing  but  its  trial 
could  be  required,  entirely  to  secure  the  great  object  sought. 
These  stages  were  to  be  the  very  chariots  of  Aminadab, 
that  should  flash  instant  conviction  from  their  lightning 
wheels,  and  thunder  dismay  on  all  the  enemies  of  the  sab- 
bath. To  doubt  of  their  triumphant  success,  was  to  be 
guilty  of  presumptuous  unbelief;  to  oppose  or  discounte- 
nance their  establishment,  was  to  join  in  league  with  the 
open  enemies  of  the  sabbath. 

But  this  measure  not  only  had  no  adaptation  radically  to 
correct  the  evil,  by  removing  the  ignorance,  erroneous 
views,  or  wrong  principles,  which  are  its  cause ;  but  ofiered 
no  essential  promise  of  even  incidental  good.  That  such 
multitudes  travel  on  the  sabbath,  is  not,  as  a  general  fact, 
tHe  result  at  all  of  necessity,  but  of  mere  choice.  Those, 
for  example,  who  had  travelled  from  Albany  to  Buffak)  on 
the  Lord's  day,  antecedently  to  the  projection  of  this  enter- 
prise, cannot,  at  least  to  any  great  extent,  have  been  forced 
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to  that  measure  by  the  want  of  safficient  conveyances  on 
week  days.  They  travelled  on  that  day  simply  because 
they  preferred  it.  No  important  ground,  therefore,  of  that 
kind,  existed  for  the  establishment  of  an  additional  line  of 
stages.  Had  a  larger  number  of  conveyances  been  obvi- 
ously necessary,  and  promised  a  profit,  those  who  were 
already  embarked  in  the  business  would  doubtless  have  been 
regardful  enough  of  their  interest,  to  have  furnished  them. 
As  travellers,  then,  were  not  primarily  and  necessarily 
prompted  to  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  by  the  want  of 
adequate  conveyances  on  other  days  of  the  wedL,  their  mere 
multiplication  plainly  can  neither  have  promised  a  radical 
cure,  nor  any  extensive  mitigation  of  the  eviL  Contem- 
plated in  its  most  favourable  aspect,  therefore,  the  enter-« 
prise  manifestly  from  its  nature,  cannot  have  had  any  adap- 
tation essentially  to  promote  a  better  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  nor  can  ever  have  been  imagined  to  have  had,  by 
any  who  gave  it  a  thorough  consideration. 

It  must  have  been,  therefore,  to  its  projector,  a  mere  at« 
tempt  by  opposition,  to  force  the  owners  of  conveyances  on 
the  route,  to  stop  their  stages  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  thereby 
compel  the  public  to  travel  oifly  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week ;  or  else  a  deliberate  efibrt  to  deprive  those  individuals 
of  the  power  of  contributing  to  the  profanation  of  the  sab- 
bath, by  stripping  them,  by  reckless  competition,  of  their 
property,  and  involving  them  in  ruin  ! 

This  attempt  at  coercion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  proved 
totally  unsuccessful,  and  became  the  instrument  of  multi«- 
plying  to  a  most  frightful  extent,  the  evils  which  it  was  its 
professed  object  to  remedy.  It  sunk  down  at  once  into  a 
mere  common  contest  for  patronage  between  rival  and  oppo* 
sitionlines  of  stages,  with  this  difference  only,  that  one  sacrile« 
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gionsly  claimed  for  its  object  and  all  the  measures  which 
were  employed  for  its  attainment,  the  special  sanction  of 
Christianity.  All  its  influence  accordingly  went  to  desecrate 
religion,  and  defeat  the  object  at  which  it  professed  to  aim. 
It  was  naturally  regarded  by  those  on  whose  occupations  it 
thus  intruded,  not  only  as  an  uncourteous  and  unfair,  inter- 
ference, but  a8  a  deliberate  and  malignant  blow  at  their  very 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  consequently  in  place  of  inspir- 
ing them  with  respect  for  religion,  and  alluring  them  to  its 
service,  aroused  within  them  an  eager  and  restless  concern 
for  their  worldly  interests,  wrought  up  their  selfishness,  an- 
ger, and  hostility  to  intensity,  and  threw  over  their  cause 
and  all  their  efforts  for  its  support,  an  air  of  justifiableness 
as  the  necessary  measures  of  self-defence.  They  were  thus 
fortified  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  resisting  an  unright- 
eous assault  on  their  interests,  and  became  armed  with  re- 
solution obstinately  to  maintain  the  struggle,  until  it  should 
issue  in  their  triumph.  A  scene  of  fierce  and  bitter  strife 
and  contention  of  course  ensued,  in  which  each  party,  to 
gain  the  greater  share  of  patronage,  resorted  to  all  the  vio- 
lence, recrimination,  and  low  anddishonourable  arts,  which 
are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  struggles.  Each  en- 
deavoured to  enlist  in  its  favour  the  interests  of  its  friends 
and  the  passions  of  the  community ;  and  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  violate  the  sabbath,  were  prompted  by 
their  sympathy  with  the  one,  and  indignation  at  the  other, 
openly  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  strife,  and  unite  their  in- 
fluence against  the  sabbath  itself,  as  well  as  its  pretended 
vindicators  and  friends.  By  this  means  multitudes  were  led 
to  its  wanton  profanation  out  of  mere  dislike  to  these  coer- 
cive measures,  and  spite  at  their  authors  and  abettors,  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  seduced  into  its  violation ; 
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multitudes  became  lastingly  prejudiced  against  all  organ- 
ized societies  for  the  purpose  of  swaying  public  opinion,  or 
influencing  public  morals,  as  dangerous  interferences  with 
the  rights  of  the  community ;  and  the  quick  associations  of 
multitudes  of  others  with  that  sacred  day,  whose  consciences 
were  before  on  the  side  of  good  order  and  t|fe  institutions 
of  religion,  became  sickened  with  disgust  and  corroded 
with  aversion.  It  thus  resulted  that  not  a  solitary  indivi- 
dual was  reformed  by  these  measures,  and  that  their  only 
effect  was  to  prejudice,  alarm,  and  provoke  the  community^ 
to  etcite  the  enemies  of  religion  to  open,  combined,  and 
determined  opposition  to  the  gospel,  and  to  give  to  vice  and 
irreligion  on  every  hand  an  intense  and  lasting  impulse. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  result,  if  in  place 
of  thus  addressing  to  the  community  these  fierce  and  over^ 
powering  temptations  to  oppose  religion,  an  equal  amount 
of  means  and  agency  had  been  employed  in  communicating 
the  knowledge,  and  bringing  the  motives  of  the  gospel  to 
bear  on  their  understandings  and  consciences,  by  dignified 
and  affectionate  appeals ; — ^had  the  proper  moral  influence, 
in  short,  without  an  intermixture  of  temptation,  been  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  work  ?  What  a  mass  of  nsefal 
knowledge  might  have  been  imparted  f  What  a  heightened 
sense  of  obligation  produced  ;  and  what  a  deep  and  eflica- 
cious  conviction  of  the  guilt  and  folly  of  the  profanation  of 
the  sabbath  ?  How  many  might  have  been  won  firom  the 
ranks  of  its  violators  ;  how  many  encouraged  and  confirmed 
in  its  observance,  and  all  their  associations  with  it  rendered 
of  a  grateful  and  friendly  character^  unsoured  by  injury  or 
prejudice,  and  unwarped  by  selfishness  or  exasperated  pas- 
sion ?  A  foundation  might  have  been  laid  in  the  increased 
knowledge  and  rectified  principles  of  the  public,  for  a  bet* 
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ter  observance  of  the  day  and  support  of  its  htstkutions, 
which  should  have  proved  enduring,  and  transmitted  a  rich 
legacy  of  blessings  to  many  generations. 

That  such  has  proved  to  be  the  issue  of  this  ill-advised 
enterprke,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  singular,  or  the  result  of 
any  peculiar  causes.  It  is  what  may  be  always  expected 
from  such  undertakings.  There  is  not  a  benevolent  insti- 
tution in  the  land,  that  such  a  course  of  mismanagement 
would  not  have  totally  defeated,  and  converted  into  an  in- 
strument of  immeasurable  mischief.  What  better  effect 
could  have  been  expected,  for  example,  had  such  a  species 
of  measures  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
evils  of  intemperance ;  had  the  projectors  and  agents  of 
that  enterprise,  in  place  of  relying  on  the  influence  of  the 
fit  and  powerful  persuasions  which  the  subject  itself  natu- 
rally furnishes,  undertaken  to  accomplish  their  object  by 
coercion  ?  by  refusing  to  deal  or  associate  with  those  who 
drink,  manufacture,  or  vend  the  materials  of  intemperance; 
to  import  or  export  goods  in  ships  that  convey  liquors,  ov 
belong  to  those  who  are  traffickers  in  them  f  Would  not 
such  a  measure  have  infallibly  defeated  the  undertaking,  by 
unnecessarily  and  foolishly  arraying  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  community  against  it,  and  inducing  an  imme- 
diate and  relentless  cqmbination  of  those  who  were  thus 
assailed,  in  opposition  to  the  enterprise  f  What  could  have 
been  more  unwise  than  for  the  friends  of  temperance— imi- 
tating the  example  on  which  I  have  been  animadverting, — to 
have  entered  into  a  war  of  competition  with  principals  and 
accessories  in  the  importation  of  liquors,  by  construct- 
ing new  lines  of  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to 
and  from  foreign  markets ;  and  to  have  attempted  to  throw 
over  their  undertaking  the  sanctity  of  a  religioul;  enterprise, 
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and  denounced  all  who  disapproved  or  opposed  it,  aSsthe 
open  enemies  of  religion  f  Who  does  not  see  that  it  would 
inevitably  have  proved  the  occasion,  by  creating  twice  the 
necessary  quantity  of  conveyances  for  those  branches  of 
commerce,  of  giving  birth  to  bitter  and  perpetual  strife  for 
patronage ;  of  dividing  the  whole  community  into  parties, 
and  enlisting  their  passions  in  a  fierce  and  relentless  contest ; 
and  ultimately  of  involving  each  in  immense  pecumary  loss  ; 
that  instead  of  removing  the  causes,  or  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  intemperance,  it  would  have  led  many  out  of  mere 
spite  and  delight  in  ofiering  offence  to  their  antagonists,  to 
indulge  in  excess;  and  prompted  the  intemperate  of  all 
classes  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  formal  support  of 
their  cause  and  propagation  of  their  principles ;  and  finally, 
that  its  only  influence  on  religion  would  have  been,  to  de* 
grade  and  profane  it,  and  embitter  to  multitudes  of  minds, 
all  their  associations  with  it,  by  prejudice  and  a  sense  of 
injury  ?  Had  that  society  taken  such  a  course,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  they  not  only  would  not  have  reformed  a 
single  drunkard,  nor  gained  a  solitary  advantage  over  pub* 
lie  feeling  and  habit,  but  would  have  added  a  tenfold  inten- 
sity and  permanence  to  the  evil,  by  rendering  itself  the  ob< 
ject  of  contempt  and  hatred,  and  prompting  the  public  to 
open  and  organiied  opposition. 

Instead  however  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  the  firiends 
of  that  cause  have  relied  on  a  moral  influence  to. attain  their 
object.  They  have  aimed  a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
by  endeavouring  to  change  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  public  in  respect  to  intemperance  ;  by  communicating 
knowledge,  enforcing  obligation,  and  engaging  the  judg- 
ment, the  conscience,  and  all  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the 
community  in  their  favour.     They  have  proceeded  in  short 
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on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  treated  men  as  ra- 
tional beings,  in  place  of  brutes ;  and  have  accordingly 
succeeded  in  reclaiming  multitudes  who  had  become  deeply 
involved  in  the  vice,  and  in  arresting  still  greater  numbers 
in  their  incipient  steps  toward  its  fatal  vortex,  and  have  laid 
in  the  knowledge  which  they  have  diffused,  in  the  princi- 
ples which  they  have  called  into  activity,  and  in  the  senti- 
ments which  they  have  excited,  a*  foundation  for  a  wide  and 
continued  influence  throughout  many  generations. 

V,  Another  injudicious  expedient  sometimes  resorted 
to  to  procure  the  observance  of  religious  duties,  is  that  of 
legislative  enactments  enforced  by  fines  and  penalties* 

Measures  of  tins  kind  are  obnoxious  to  essentially  the  same 
objections,  as  that  on  which  I  have  been  animadverting. 
They  have  no  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. They  do  not  enlighten  the  public  mind,  transmute 
the  opinions  of  the  community  into  a  coincidence  with  their 
injunctions,  nor  estqjblish  virtuous  principles.  They  leave 
the  ground  of  the  evils  which  it  is  their  object  to  counter- 
act, entirely  untouched,  and  merely  attempt  violently  to  re- 
strain one  df  their  modes  of  operation.  They  are  accor- 
dingly unsuccessful  in  countries  like  this,  in  all  instances 
where  Uiey  are  not  sustained  by  a  coincidence  with  the 
principles  of  a  large  majority  of  the  community.  By  oth- 
ers, they  are  as  a  matter  of  course  regarded — whether  right 
or  wrong  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  result-^as  unlawful 
attempts  to  coerce  their  faith  and  practice,  are  branded 
with  the  odious  names  of  priestcraft,  intolerance  and  op- 
pression, and  consequently  awaken  prejudice  and  hostility, 
and  form  them  into  open  and  organized  opposition. 

Legislatures  are  undoubtedly  competent  to  enact  laws 
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prohibitiifg  profaneness,  intemperance,  the  violation  of  the 
gabbath,  and  every  other  form  of  vice ;  and  are  no  more 
guilty  by  it  of  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  conscience^ 
than  they  are  in  prohibiting  perjury,  theft,  or  any  other 
gross  transgression  of  the  divine  law  that  is  inconsistent 
with  public  happiness.  It  is  not  the  business  indeed  of  le- 
gislatures to  control  the  conscience,  nor  is  that  at  all  the 
object  or  effect  of  such  enactments.  But  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  establish  all  such  laws  as  the  general  happiness  re^ 
quires,  and  it  is  entirely  on  that  ground  that  those  laws 
rest,  which  enjoin  the  exei^^ise  of  virtue,  and  prohibit  vice. 
The  proper  method  however  of  accomplishing  this  end  is, 
not  ordinarily  that  of  mere  bold  enactments,  enforced  by 
no  other  motives  than  those  of  fines  and  penalties ;  but 
that  of  diffusing  knowledge,  by  winch  the  public  shall  be 
led  to  the  adoption  of  correct  views,  and  prompted  through 
that  medium  to  the  choice  of  virtue.  These  naked  enact- 
ments, when  no  corresponding  sentiment  exists  in  the  com- 
munity, are  not  adapted  to  secure,  but  to  defeat  their  object. 
The  only  instance  in  which  they  can  prove  expedient  is, 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  community  being  favoura- 
ble to  them,  they  are  merely  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  a  scattering  few  who  are  exhibiting  an  example 
that  may  provethe  means  of  propagating  vice,  and  who* 
firom  their  rareness  and  offensiveness  to  the  public  at  large, 
may  be  thus  easily  and  effectually  restrained. 

Of  the  utter  uselessness  in  general  of  these  legislative 
attempts  to  promote  religious  observances,  history  furnishes 
a  lamentable  multitude  of  examples.  A  suiEciendy  con- 
vincing tllustration  of  the  inexpediency  of  attempting  to 
use  their  instrumentality,  has  arisen  under  our  own  obser- 
vation, in  the  endeavours  of  the  last  two  years  to  procure 
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it  repeat  of  the  law  of  congress  respecting  the  transporta^ 
Uon  of  the  mail  on  the  sabbath.  This  appeal  to  the  go- 
vernment, was  perhaps  open  to  as  few  exceptions,  and  sus- 
tuned  by  as  many  recommendatory  considerations,  as  any 
that  could  have  been  selected.  Its  object  was  not,  as  was 
erroneously  suspected  and  represented,  to  impose  laws  on 
the  consciences  of  individuals,  nor  to  offer  any  interference 
whatever  with  their  principles  or  inclinations  in  respect  to 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath;  but  simply  to  obtain  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  which  now  legalizes  its  violation,  by 
requiring  the  conveyance  of  the  msdl  and  the  distribution  of 
letters  on  that  day,  thereby  devolving  on  the  agents  and 
officers  of  government,  a  task,  in  many  instances  extreme- 
ly ungrateful  to  themselves,  preisenting  necessarily  to  mul- 
titudes in  the  communis,  strong  temptations  to  yield  du- 
ring its  sacred  hours,  a  partial  attention  to  their  secular 
business,  and  exhibiting  to  the  public  at  large  a  pernicious 
example.  All  that  was  solicited  of  nhe  government  was, 
that  it  should  testify,  by  the  repeal  of  this  law,  the  same  re- 
spect to  the  day,  that  it  exhibits  in  the  other  departments 
of  its  administration,  in  none  of  which  is  a  public  attention 
ever  given  to  business  on  the  sabbath.  And  to  this  appeal 
its  originators  were  obviously  prompted  solely  by  their 
conviction  of  the  divine  institution  of  the  day,  of  the  pro- 
pitious influence  of  its  general  observance  on  the  public 
character  and  happiness,  and  of  the.  injury  to  morals  and 
danger  to  the  stability  of  our  useful  institutions,  with 
which  its  prostration  in  public  respect  must  be  fraught. 
In  their  ^ews  moreover  of  the  important  benefits  that  arise 
from  its  sanctification,  they  enjoyed  the  sanction  not  only 
o(  the  religious  community  as  a  body,  but  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  of  all  classes  who  are 
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intejrested  in  the  preservation  of  tbe  national  character  and 
welfare,  and  sensible  of  the  impracticability  of  perpetnating 
our  free  institlstions  without  the  aid  of  public  virtue.  The 
sentiment  is  common  indeed  to  all  whose  knowledge  and 
observation  enable  them  to  form  a  competent  judgment  on 
the  subject,  that  a  general  corruption  of  morals,  must  in^ 
volve  an  inevitable  and  speedy  prostration  of  public  liberty 
security  and  happiness.  Few  individuals  of  the  least  con- 
sideration can  be  found  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  or  so 
reckless  as  not  to  allow,  that  public  happiness  cannot  possi-- 
bly  subsist  without  the  suppbrt  of  public  morality,  and 
that  morals  have  theur  chief  foundation  and  efficiency  in  re- 
ligion* National  profligacy  and  vice  are  synonymous  with 
the  general  prevalence  of  selfish  and  unbridled  passion,  of 
falsehood  and  injustice,  treachery  and  violence,  and  their 
inseparable  attendants,  insecurity,  misery,  and  bloodshed* 
But  the  state  of  public  morals  may  generally  be  very  safely 
measured  by  the  respect  with  which  the  sabbath  is  regarded. 
As  they  owe  their  origin  and  maintenance  chiefly  to  the 
sanctions  of  the  gospel,  wherever  these  meet  with  a  respect- 
ful recognition,  the  sabbath  will  as  a  matter  of  course  re- 
ceive a  general  regard,  as  a  divine  institution,  and  its  salu- 
tary influence  be  felt  on  the  principles  and  manners  of  the 
community,  by  the  knowledge  which  the  public  worship 
and  instruction  to  which  it  is  devoted,  are  the  appointed 
means  of  disseminating. 

The  object  at  which  the  authors  of  diis  measure  umed, 
was  thus  not  only  singularly  unexceptionable,  but  eminently 
entitled  to  commendation,  honourable  to  their  reverence  o^ ' 
God,  and  their  love  of  country ;  and  could  it  have  been  appro- 
priately attained,  would  have  proved  firuitful  of  benefits  to 
the  publict  aud  furnished  distinguished  occasion  for  congra-* 
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tacle  more  sublune  can  scarcely  be  coticeived,  than  that  of  a 
nation  like  this,  offering  a  voluntary  expression  of  its  homage 
to  the  Creator,  by  suspending  its  worldly  cares  on  the  day 
which  he  has  consecrated  to  himself^  and  reverently  devo* 
ting  its  hours  to  his  service ;  nor  one  that,  together  with 
the  just  principles  and  enlightened  piety  that  would  every 
where  be  found  to  be  its  attendants,  could  furnish  juster 
ground  for  the  expectation  of  peculiar  manifestations  of 
his  care. 

The  authors  of  this  measure  however,  notwithstanding 
this  obvious  propriety  of  the  object  at  which  they  aimed, 
and  the  concurrence  of  so  many  propitious  circumstances 
in  their  favour,  missed  of  their  end  by  misjudging  of  the 
means  of  its  attainment ;  by  addressing  their  appeal  to  the 
govenmient  before  they  directed  their  efforts  to  the  people. 
They  overlooked  the  great  fact  that  tiie  proper  way  to  re- 
form evils  of  the  kind  is,  to  produce  a  change  of  public 
opinion  and  feeling  in  regard  to  them ;  to  impart  to  the 
community  just  views  of  their  duty,  and  persuade  them  to 
adopt  and  act  on  them ; — ^not  by  bare  force  to  restrain  their 
mere  outward  exhibition,  while  the  principles  and  passions 
in  which  they  have  their  origin,  are  left  untouched. 

Its  results  are  accordingly  a  total  failure  in  the  object, 
and  the  excitement  of  a  violent  and  organised  opposition, 
which  has  placed  the  subject  in  afar  more  embarrassed  con- 
dition than  before,  and  raised  in  *the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  iU-aJfiected,  a  host  of  formidable  obstacles  to 
fittare  success.  And  this  is  certainly  what  was  to  have 
been  expected,  and  what  would  hav«  been  the  result  in  any 
analogous  case.  Had  the  friends  of  temperance,  for  ex- 
ample, sought  legislative  enactmeptsto  aid  their  work,  con- 
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stitating  drunkenness  a  capital  offence,  punishing  it  with 
the  loss  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  heavy  fines,  or  brand* 
ing  it  with  any  other  marie  of  dishonour,  they  would  have 
taken  the  surest  course  to  defeat  their  whole  object.  All 
drunkards  and  drinkers  would  of  course  have  regarded  it 
as  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  their  liberties,  would  at  once 
have  assumed  an  attitude  of  self-defence  and  hostility,  and 
combined  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  society  and  its 
agents,  as  the  enemies  of  private  rights  and  public  enjoy- 
ment. 

That  this  application  for  legislative  interference,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  violation  and  promoting  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sabbath,  has  failed,  is  probably  just  matter 
of  congratulation,  rather  than  regret,  to  the  firiends  of  reli- 
gion, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  propitious  indication  of 
Providence  in  its  favour.  Had  the  attempt  obtained  success, 
in  the  end  it  would  almost  certainly  have  proved  more 
calamitous  a  thousand  fold,  than  its  defeat.  The  passage 
of  a  law  at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  would  not  have  in- 
sured its  permanence,  but  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
birth  immediately  to  extensive  combinations  and  strenuous 
efforts,  to  procure  its  repeal  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
national  legislature ;  the  whole  country  would  have  become 
parties  to  the  contest,  and  a  fierce  excitement  of  passion,  and 
an  open  contempt  and  wanton  violation  of  the  day  by  multi- 
tudes, would  have  been  the  consequence.  A  prolongation 
of  the  struggle  through  successive  years,  would  almost  me- 
vitably  terminate  in  a  fatal  prostration  of  the  day  and  its 
institutions  in  the  public  estimation,  and  in  the  exulting  and 
general  triumph  of  open  irreligion. 

The  occurrence  of  this  unhappy  error  will  be  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  shouM  it  prove  the  means  of  deterring  the 
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friends  of  religion  hereafter,  from  attempts  to  gain  their 
objects  by  similar  measures. 

VI.  A  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  these 
benevolent  societies,  will  lead  their  managers  to  restrict 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  selection  of  agents,  to 
men  of  distingui^ihed  competence. 

It  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  arduousness  and  delicacy,  suc- 
cessfully to  present  to  the  public  the  claims  of  these  various 
objects,  to  convey  just  views  of  their  nature,  practicability, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  advanced,  and  to 
awaken  toward  them  an  appropriate  and  permanent  interest. 
It  is  not  the  labours  of  every  individual  whose  intentions 
are  unexceptionable,  or  whose  zeal  is  ardent,  that  are 
adapted  to  achieve  this  result.  If  possessed  of  no  other  qua- 
lifications than  those,  if  offensive  in  their  manners,  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  views  and  prejudices  of  men,  dictatorial  in 
their  claims  or  petulant  in  their  rebukes,  without  the  recom- 
mendation of  learning,  or  the  attractions  of  a  dignified 
address,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  defeat  the  object  at  which 
they  aim.  Wisdom  will  undoubtedly  lead,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  the  employment  of  those  only  who  are 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subjects  for  which  they  seek 
the  patronage  of  the  public ;  who  at  least  are  not  distin- 
guished for  weakness  or  dogmatism ;  but  who  comprehend 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  objects  which  they  under- 
take to  advance,  are  competent  to  give  to  them  dignity  and 
weight,  and  make  deep  and  fit  impressions  respecting  them 
on  the  public  mind.  To  intrust  their  defence  and  support 
to  unskilful  hands,  were  unnecessarily  to  incur  the  danger 
of  rendering  them  objects  of  indifference  and  disgust  to  the 
public,  in  place  of  interest  and  respect. 

39 
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VII.  It  is  still  more  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  these 
institutions,  that  they  continue  to  be  scrupulously  guarded 
against  the  contaminating  touch  of  men  of  disreputable 
characters. 

Individuals  are  at  every  period  to  be  found,  who  having 
by  dishonorable  lives  forfeited  their  claim  to  general  confi- 
dence and  respect,  are  willing  to  throw  a  false  light  over 
their  evil  deeds,  and  repsur  their  reputation,  by  publicly 
associating  thtoselves  with  objects  which  give  credit  and 
influence  in  the  community.  But  it  were  an  unpardonable 
degradation  of  these  pure  and  dignified  objects,  to  sufier 
Aem  to  fan  into  the  hands  of  such  beings,  to  be  made  the 
ostentatious  instruments  of  veiling  the  dark  features  of  their 
deformity,  and  aggrandizing  their  pride  and  ambition. 
Their  patronage  is  never  worth  possessing,  afid  must  prove 
a  fktal  blight,  if  purchased  at  the  price  of  lending  a  sanction 
id  their  lives,  oi^  degrading  the  associations  to  which  they 
contribute,  to  a  level  with  themselves.  These  institntioBS 
can  have  no  right,  indeed,  to  ask  or  expect  ptfbKc  patron* 
age,  any  longer  than  they  continue  to  be  cotidiicted,  as 
henitctfore,  by  men  of  known  integi^ity,  disinterestedness, 
ftnd  public  spirit,  in  Whose  capacity  the  conimunity  can 
justly  repose  their  confidence,  and  to  whose  fidelity  they 
cun  safely  entrust  their  (Charities.  The  audacious  hands  of 
others,  who  iliay  ^sh  merely  to  transfer  its  Instil  to  theiii- 
selves,  or  to  hide  their  dishonor  beneath  its  glory,  must 
eontintte  to  be  uilceremonrously  thrust  at  a  distaiice  f^otn 
the  ark  of  these  enterprises,  in  order  that  their  eidstence 
may  be  {lerpetuated,  and  their  liseflilness  sustained. 

VIII.  They  should  continue  to  be  guarded  with  ctjual 
vigilance  against  the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  who 
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Qiay  attempt  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  selfisli  ag« 
grandizement. 

This  is  perhaps  an  imaginary,  rather  than  a  real  danger. 
The  sacred  character  of  these  objects,  is  happily  adapted  tq 
keep  aloof  the  open  aspirants  after  worldly  distinction;  too 
severely  rebuking  their  selfishness,  imposing  too  strong  s^ 
restraint  on  their  passions,  and  requiring  too  rigid  and 
painful  a  disguise  of  the  secret  sentiments  by  whidi  th^y 
are  actuated.   It  allows  scarcely  a  larger  scope  to  the  vain-^ 
glorious,  among  those  to  whom  the  advancement  of  religion 
is  the  professed  business  of  life.     The  stations  in  tbes^ 
societies  that  can  impart  any  important  influence,  or  confef 
distinction,  require  qualifications  essentially  incompatible 
with  the  selfishness  and  vanity  that  would  attempt  to  m^ke 
them  the  instruments  of  their  gratification ; — a  conscientious 
aim  at  the  glory  of  God  in  place  of  human  applause,  a  love 
of  souls  instead  of  self,  a  superiority  to  worldly  flatteries 
and  frowns,  in  place  of  a  spirit  of  sycophancy,  or  subservjr 
ence  to  popular  opinion.    The  various  bodies,  accordingly, 
Ho  which  their  direction  has  hitherto  been  intrusted^  have 
been  eminently  distinguished  for  Uie  upright  and  disinter^ 
ested  spirit  which  these  objects  require,  and  have  merited 
and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  botli  of  the  frieQ4s 
.and  patrons  of  these  several  institutions  themselves,  and  of 
the  intelligent  and  respectable  at  large  of  all  classes*    )f  \i 
jia&  at  any  time  happened,  that  persons  of  a  difierent  aim 
iiave  been  thrust  within  their  circle,  they  have  themselves 
soon.discovered  the  uncongeuiality  of  the  element  into  whicli 
they  were  intruded  for  the  pursuit  of  ends  ]ik4e  theirs,  and 
retreated  to  those  around  them  the  egregious  error  of  call- 
ing to  the  arduous  task  of  conducting  the  lofty  enterprises 
of  public  benevolence,  individuals  whose  scanty  virtues  are 
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insufficient  to  render  them  unexceptionable  in  their  private 
stations. 

To  permit  these  objects  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  capable  of  making  them  the  tools  of  their  personal 
aggrandizement,  were  fatal  alike  to  their  dignity  and  use- 
fulness. Religion  is  not  the  proper  field  for  the  gratifica- 
tions at  which  persons  of  that  character  aim.  If  they  desire 
the  indulgence  of  their  aspiring  passions,  let  them  repqir  to 
the  camp,  or  mingle  in  the  strife  of  politics,  the  legitimate 
scenes  of  ambition,  selfishness  and  intrigue,  where  tiiey 
may  meet  with  congenial  spirits,  and  obtain  their  merited 
reward. 

IX.  A  more  numerous  class  of  persons  whose  influence, 
if  uncounteracted,  might  prove  hurtful  to  these  institutions, 
is  that  of  the  injudiciously  zealous,  who  substitute  passion 
in  place  of  knowledge,  as  the  instrument  of  swaying  their 
fellow  men. 

Individuals  are  at  all  periods  to  be  seen,  who  are  charac* 
terised  by  indiscreet  ardour  and  misplaced  enterprise  ;  and 
of  late  years  more  4han  an  ordinary  share  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  in  some  sections  of  the  church.  The  young, 
unlearned,  and  inexperienced,  have  been  seen  venturing  to 
assume  the  rights  and  offices  of  teachers,  and  struggling  to 
advance  themselves  forward  Into  the  rank  of  guides  ;  and 
impatient  of  the  usual  method  of  controlling  men  by  a  moral 
influence,  of  the  slow  process  of  persuasion  by  the  commu- 
nication of  knowledge,  they  have  chosen  to  rely  on  cant 
and  clamour,  and  in  many  instances  on  vulgar  and  profane 
abuse,  as  a  cheaper  and  less  complicated  means  of  giving 
an  impulse  to  religion,  and  multiplying  its  converts.  They 
have  resorted,  indeed,  to  the  novel  and  thorny  instrumen- 
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tality  of  impudence,  brow-beating,  and  violence,  to  restrain 
men  from  sin,  and  prompt  them  to  obedience.  The  great 
principle  on  which  they  seem  to  proceed,  is  that  of  offering 
provocation  alike  to  the  better  sensibilities  and  worst  pas-^ 
sions  of  the  human  breast, — of  plunging  men  into  tempta- 
tion, instead  of  delivering  them  from  it, — an  extraordinary 
method,  certainly,  of  gaining  for  religion  a  supremacy  in 
the  heart ;  it  being  precisely  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
great  adversary  of  souls  for  the  opposite  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing their  destruction.  It  unhappily  has  not  produced 
any  better  results  in  the  hands  even  of  ministers  of  religion, 
some  of  whom,  to  their  deep  disgrace,  have  adopted  it,  in 
place  of  foUowing  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  the 
example  and  direction  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  has  devas- 
tated the  church,  degraded  religion,  and  proved  the  means 
of  filling  the  minds  of  multitudes  with  prejudice  and  disgust, 
in  place  of  alluring  them  to  revere  and  obey  the  gospel. 

These  ardent  individuals,  however,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  advance  themselves  into  notice  and  influence,  over- 
bearing by  their  forwardness  the  modest  and  retiring,  and 
outstripping  the  discreet,  who  pause  to  reflect  before  acting, 
and  follow  the  guidance  of  reason,  instead  of  the  impulses 
of  passion.  But  they  are  undesirable  auxiliaries,  in  under- 
takings in  which  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  are 
requisite,  and  the  friends  of  these  great  enterprises  should 
cautiously  guard  agunst  their  intrusion  into  positions, 
where  their  indiscretions  may  throw  discredit  on  these  ob- 
jects, or  multiply  the  obstacles  to  their  success.  The  great 
work  of  advancing  sacred  knowledge,  reforming  the  prin- 
ciples of  men,  and  turning  them  into  the  paths  of  righteous-^ 
ness  and  peace,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  nor  aided  by  the 
temptations  of  dogmatbm,  denunciation,  and  abuse,  nor 
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any  other  violent  measure,  adapted  only  to  provoke  indig* 
nation  or  excite  disgust.  Men  are  to  be  instructed  only  by 
the  communication  of  truth ;  to  be  usefully  convinced  by 
sound  evidence  and  clear  reasoning,  and  effectually  won  by 
appeals  that  are  fraught  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ.  And  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  great 
ends,  happily  ample  means  exist  in  the  infinite  storehouse 
of  the  gospel ;  truths  to  enlighten  and  convict,  to  elevate, 
excite  and  impress,  and  motives  exhaustless  and  all-pow- 
erful, that  are  adapted  to  reach  and  control  every  sensibi- 
lity of  our  nature. 

X.  The  last  consideration  on  which  I  shall  dwell,  and 
which  is  applicable  to  the  friends  and  supporters  at  large  of 
these  benevolent  objects,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  their  immediate  management,  is  the  necessity 
of  caution  against  a  forgetfulness  of  their  dependence  on  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High  for  success,  and  the  importance 
of  cherishing  an  habitual  reliance  on  his  care. 

It  is  a  deep  and  fixed  sense  of  his  universal  control  and 
their  dependence,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  alone,  that 
can  insure  the  success  of  even  a  wise  use  for  these  objects 
of  the  means  of  his  appointment.  These  are  the  views  and 
feelings  which  fit  them  to  receive  and  appreciate  his  bless^ 
ing,  and  it  is  to  these  that  his  promises  are  addressed. 

With  these  views  and  affections,  the  friends  of  these 
great  interests  mil  meet  the  approval  of  God  in  all  their 
obedient  designs,  and  his  prospering  care  will  secure  from 
defeat  all  their  wise  and  benevolent  undertakings  in  his 
cause.  The  most  decisive  indications  of  their  continued 
prosperity,  abound,  indeed,  on  every  hand,  to  cheer  and 
excite  them  onward.   Most  of  the  great  enterprises  in  which 
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thiey  are  engaged,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  experiments. 
The  practicability  of  the  objects  at  which  they  aim,  has 
been  ascertained  by  success,  great  and  decisive  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  which  they  had  ventured  to  in- 
dulge.  And  several  of  them  have  received  a  signal  sanction 
and  powerful  impulse  from  the  extraordinary  interpositions 
of  Divine  Providence  in  their  favour.     They  have  accord- 
ingly become  firmly  established  in  the  approbation  and 
confidence,  and  ^'embrace   among  their  active  promoters 
most,  of  the  greatest  and  best  in  the  land.     Whoever  looks 
over  the  long  catalogue  of  their  officers  and  benefactors, 
will  find  comparatively  few  names  wanting  that  could  con- 
tribute essentially  to  their  dignity.    We  see  age  lending  its 
experience  to  their  counsels,  and  learning  ofiering  the  tri- 
bute of  her  wisdom  and  eloquence,  wealth  and  enterprise 
pouring  their  abundance  into  their  treasury,  and  cheerful  toil 
and  economy  presenting  their  humbler  offerings.      On  all 
the  peopled  hills  and  beautiful  vales  of  our  land,  hearts  are 
found  that  feel  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  these  great  objects, 
contemplate  their  progress  with  intense  interest,  and  rejoice 
to  contribute  of  their  means  for  their  advancement,  and  to 
invoke  on  them  the  blessing  of  heaven.     And  the  incidents 
to  which  their  progress  naturally  gives  birth,  are  adapted 
to  sustain  and  increase  this  interest.     Even  the' calamitous 
events  with  which  some  of  them  have  been  visited,  have 
contributed  almost  more  than  their  success,  to  attract  to 
them  the  ardent  regard  of  the  public.     The  heroic  suffer- 
ings in  distant  and  barbarous  lands  of  their  missionaries, 
their  magnanimity  patience  and  fidelity  to  their  Master's 
cause,  the  early  and  rapid  intrusions  of  death  within  their 
circle,  the  eloquent  appeals  from  their  dving  lips  that  have 
come  back  to  their  native  shores,  and  the  touching  memo- 
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rials  of  their  piety  and  zeal  which  the  hand  of  their  asso-' 
ciates  or  friends  has  reared,  have  made  them  objects  of 
deeper  and  juster  interest  to  all  who  revere  what  is  great, 
or  love  what  is  good,  than  any  others  that  have  offered 
themselves  to  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

Thus  firmly  established  in  the  general  confidence,  and 
giving  birth  daily  to  new  proofs  of  their  usefulness,  and 
new  incidents  adapted  to  sustain  and  strengthen  their  hold 
on  the  public  interest,  they  will  under  a  wise  and  slulful  di- 
rection, and  the  accustomed  blessing  of  heaven,  continue  to 
go  on  in  their  career  of  usefulness  and  success,  with  perpe- 
tually accumulating  power  and  accelerating  rapidity,  until 
they  shall  at  length  have  fully  accomplished  all  the  great 
objects  at  which  they  aim. 


REV.  E.  R.  TYLER'S  SERMON 


PREFERABLENESS   OF  HOLINESS  TO  SIN. 


The  unhappy  intermixture  of  error,  which  this  discourse 
exhibits,  with  many  obvious  and  important  truths,  fits  it  to 
be  an  instrument  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  entitles  it  to 
public  animadversion.  I  am  prompted  to  solicit  attenticm 
to  it  by  the  consideration  also,  that  a  noticeable  resem- 
blance of  some  of  its  phraseology  arguments  and  doc- 
trines to  those  which  characterize  the  tracts  on  its  subject, 
which  were  offered  by  myself  to  the  public  several  years 
since,  may  possibly  betray  its  readers  into  the  impression, 
that  its  erroneous  representations,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
just,  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  which  I  then  ad* 
vanced,  and  their  natural  results, — a  conclusion  at  obvious 
variance  with  truth,  as  the  observations  I  am  about  to  offer, 
will  r^der  sufficiently  apparent. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  construct  a  refutation  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptionable statements  that  may  be  detected  on  its  pages, 
nor  oflfer  a  commendation  of  every  sentiment  that  m^y  de- 
serve approval,  but  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  notice  of  the 
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most  essential  of  its  errors  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  such  of 
its  truths  on  the  other,  as  are  of  chief  importance  in  the 
discussion. 

The  object  of  the  discourse  is  primarily  to  determine 
what  the  desires  are  of  the  Most  High,  in  respect  to  the 
actions  of  men,  and  the  reasons  of  the  admission  of  sin  into 
the  univefte.  To  a  useful  or  intelligible  discussion  of  either 
of  these  topics,  it  is  obviously  essential  that  a  clear  appre- 
hen^on  be  carried  in  the  mind,  of  the  distinction  between 
the  events  of  his  own  agency,  and  those  of  the  agency  of 
men,  as  objects  of  his  desire.  All  the  events  with  which 
this  discussion  is  concerned,  are  the  effects  either  of  his  own 
efficiency,  or  of  the  efficiency  of  men.  In  regard  to  those 
to  winch  he. himself  gives  existence  directly,  such  as  the 
creation  of  worlds  and  beings,  and  the  acts  of  Ins  moral  and 
providential  administration,  no  room  is  left  for  question 
whether  he  desires  or  chooses  they  should  exist,  as  the  fact 
that  he  gives  them  being,  proves  his  choice  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  only  question  open  for  discussion  in  regard  to 
them,  respects  the  ground  or  reason  of  that  choice. 

hi  regard  however  to  the  events  to  which  men  g^ve  exist- 
ence, there  is  room  both  for  the  inquiry  whether  he  desires 
that  they  should  exist, — whether  they  are  objects  of  direct 
and  absolute  preference  to  others  in  their  place ;  and  for 
question  also  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  his  permit- 
ting them  to  be  such  as  they  are,  if  he  desires  the  exer- 
tion of  a  different  series  in  their  stead.  There  are  thus 
throughout  tiiis  wide  field,  but  two  topics  of  legitimate  in- 
quiry. What  are  the  desires  of  the  Most  High  in  respect 
to  the  voluntary  conduct  of  mankind  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  places  them  ?  Does  he  desire  the  exertion  by 
them  of  precisely  that  series  of  actions  ]to  which  they  in  fiict 
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give  ^stence,  or  in  all  instances  prefer  obedience  from 
them  in  place  of  sinf  And  what  are  the  reasons  of  his 
pursuing  a  course  of  agency  toward  them  by  which  they 
are  permitted  to  exert  their  present  series  of  sinful  actionSi 
instead  of  efficaciously  influencing  them  to  exert,  obedient 
ones  in  their  place  f 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  views  that 
men  have  adopted,  have  depended  on  the  relation  which  in 
their  estimation,  the  events  of  human  agency  sustain  to  the 
agency  of  God.  Those  who,  like  Emmons  and  West,  re- 
present God  as  their  efficient  cause,  and  exhibit  men  as  vir- 
tually their  mere  passive  subjects,  of  course  regard  God  as 
desuring  their  existence  in  preference  to  other  actions  in  their 
Btead.  They  consider  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  into 
being,  to  be  as  decisive  proof  that  he  prefers  their  existence 
in  place  of  others,  as  his  having  called  into  being  the  worlds 
and  creatures  that  constitute  the  universe,  is  that  he  desires 
their  existence.  And  it  is  clearly  a  necessary  inference  from 
their  doctrine  respecting  divine  efficiency.  Thus  Emmons,  , 
with  the  daring  that  forms  the  chief  peculiarity  of  his  theo-  / 
logical  speculations,  affirms  that  ''  if  God  meant  to  display 
all  his  goodness  in  creation,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  objects  ^ 
into  being,  upon  whom  he  might  display  both  his  justice 
and  his  mercy."  That  "  the  glory  of  God  therefore  re- 
quired, that  just  such  sinful  creatures  as  mankind  are  should 
exist,  that  they  might  be  both  the  monuments  of  divine  jus- 
tice and  of  divine  grace."  On  what  ground,  however,  ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  God  can  be  supposed  to  desire  rioi 
or  of  what  instrumentality  it  can  be  capable,  neither  he  nor  "^ 
any  of  his  followers  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in» 
.^uire.  It  cannot  occupy  the  station  of  a  second  cause,  nor 
be  in  any  sense  the  means  of  an  effect ;  as  there  are  no  se« 
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cond  causes  according  to  that  system,  and  no  eflects  wliat- 
ever  come  into  existence  but  such  as  God  creates.  To 
suppofle,  therefore,  that  he  desires  the  existence  of  sin,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  display- 
ing his  aversion  to  it  and  love  of  holiness ; — ^in  other  words, 
that  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  exerting  a  moral  influence 
on  his  intelligent  subjects,  is  an  obvious  solecbm ;  as  by 
the  terms  of  the  theofy,  no  such  influence  ever  is  or  can  be 
exerted.  How  can  sin  be  imagined  to'give  rise  to  such  an 
influence  ?  It  cannot  give  birth  to  any  perception  or  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  dependent  beings.  The  fact  that  it  has 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  one  world  of  creatures,  cannot 
produce  any  eflfect  in  the  minds  of  another.  They  can  ne- 
ver become  aware  of  its  existence  unless  God  create  a  per- 
ception of  it  in  their  minds.  The  sin  itself  therefore  can 
i^er  exert  any  influence  on  them.  Whatever  efiect  may 
take  place  in  respect  to  it,  must  arise  solely  from  the  per- 
ception of  it  which  the  Most  High  creates — ^not  from  the 
sin  itself.  But  that  perception  he  might  obviously  as  weH 
create  without  the  existence  of  the  sin,  as  with  it,  as  they 
have  no  possible  connexion  with  each  other,  as  cause  and 
eflfect 

But  it  is  a  still  more  formidable  objection  to  this  system, 
that  the  perception  itself  cannot,  according  to  its  represen- 
tation, contribute  any  instrumentality  to  the  excitement  of 
reverence,  Jove,  or  any  other  afiection  toward  the  Creator, 
in  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  nor  exert  on  them  any  inflo^ 
ence  whatever.  Perceptions  have  no  agency,  according  to 
its  doctrine,  in  the  production  of  convictions  in  the  judg- 
ntent,  or  feelings  in  the  heart,  nor  motives  any  influence  in 
giving  birth  to  afiections  or  choices ;  but  they,  like  percep- 
tions themselves,  are  the  immediate  eflect  of  divine  eflicieney* 
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Sin  therefore,  if  created,  ean  never  have  any  instrumenta'* 
lity  whatever,  nor  be  in  any  conceivable  degree  or  manner, 
a  means  or  occasion  of  exibiting  the  views  of  God  toward  ' 
it.  Whatever  sense  his  creatures  gain  of  his  aversion  to  it, 
and  love  of  holiness,  must  be  directly  created  by  himself, 
and  be  as  independent  therefore  of  the  sin  itself  as  his  ex- 
istence is  of  theirs,  and  as  capable  accordingly  of  being 
produced  in  them,  without  the  sin,  as  with  it. 

This  total  incompatibility  of  its  two  fundamental  posi- 
tions with  each  other,  is  thus  a  millstone  on  the  neck  of  this 
theory,  from  which  no  efforts  of  its  friends  can  ever  extri- 
cate it. 

EssentiaUy  similar  views  respecting  the  desires  gf  the 
Most  High,  have  been  likewise  entertained  by  many  Calviib- 
ists,  on  the  ground,  it  would  seem,  that  according  to  their 
theory,  no  cause  exists  in  the  human  constitution,  or  in  the 
system  of  means  employed  to  influence  it,  that  can  g^ve  birth 
to  holiness  in  any  other  individuals,  than  those  by  whom  it 
is  in  fiict  exerted.  Inasmuch  as  physical  obstacles  lie  in 
the  way  of  obedience  from  the  impenitent,  and  God  does 
not  denre  imposribilities,  it  is  inferred  that  he  does  not  de- 
sire obedience  from  them ;  and  the  conclusion  would  un- 
doubtedly be  legitimate,  were  the  premise  correct.  Were  the 
natures  of  the  unrenewed  in  truth  such  as  to  render  it  phy^ 
sically  impossible  that  they  should  act  obediently,  it  would 
be  incontrovertibly  certain  that  he  could  not  desire  them  to 
act  in  that  manner,  as  it  would  be  to  desire  that  effects 
diotdd  exist  without  a  cause. 

'To  those  Calvinists  however  who  regard  men  universally 
as  possessing  all  the  requisite  capacities  for  obedience,  that 
inference  is  unnecessary,  and  wholly  unauthorised  by  their 
principles.    If  the  endowments  of  men  are  such  as  to  form 
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a  proper'ground  for  God's  establishing  a  moral  govemment 
over  tliem,  and  to  enable  and  place  them  under  obligation 
to  act  obediently  to  his  requirements ;  if  their  capacity  is 
in  fact  the  foundation  and  measure  at  once  of  his  claims  and 
their  duty,  then  obviously,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  no 
ground  exists  for  denying  or  doubting  that  he  desires  them 
to  exert  that  capacity  in  putting  forth  the  actions  which  he 
has  required  from  them  in  his  word. 

The  position  on  this  subject — ^that  God  desires  men  uni* 
versally  to  obey  in  place  of  transgressing  his  requirements — 
which  it  was  the  object  of  several  of  the  earlier  numbers 
of  this  work  to  sustain,  is  beyond  all  legitimate  question  ex« 
presave  of  the  fact;  and  the  sermon  under  consideration,  so 
far  as  it  is  occupied  in  the  inculcation  of  that  doctrine,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  revelation,  and  merits  the  asseot 
and  approbation  of  the  church. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  I  shall  neither  recapitulate 
at  large  the  proofs  which  are  offered  in  the  discourse,  nor 
repeat  those  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  dweU  hereto- 
fore ;  but  glance  merely  at  their  chief  branches. 

To  deny  its  truth,  is  to  impeach  the  sincerity  of  the  Most 
EQgh.  He  has,  without  any  limitation  or  qualification  what- 
ever, required  from  men  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  his  moral  government,  and  given  to  that  requirement 
the  utmost  possible  intensity,  by  the  sanction  of  infinite  re- 
wards and  penalties.  And  the  reason  of  this  solemn  act 
of  his  administration  of  course  is,  if  he  is  sincere  in  it,  that 
he  desires  that  obedience  as  unconditionally  and  absolutely 
^  he  requires  it.  If  therefore  he  does  not  desire  it,  the  end 
at  which  he  sums  is  obviously  totally  diverse  from  that 
which  he  professes  to  seek,  and  the  enactment  accordingly 
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conveys  to  his  creatures  a  false  impression  of  his  wiriies 
and  designs. 

It  is  certainly  and  clearly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  required  to  desire  the  universal  obedience  of  men.  The 
first  aspiration  which  the  Redeemer  has  taught  us  to  offer  to 
God  in  prayer,  is,  that  his  name  may  be  hallowed,  and  his 
will  done  on  earth,-  as  it  in  heaven ; — and  this  is  in  accordance 
with  all  the  requirements  and  exhortations  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  meant  to  be  eiqpressive  of  the  views  and  affec- 
tions which  it  becomes  us  to  cherish  toward  him.  But  to 
present  this  offering  with  appropriate  sincerity  and  intense- 
ness,  the  heart  roust  obviously  acquiesce  in  the  object  in- 
voked, as  unexceptionably  and  supremely  desirable.  To 
utter  the  wish  without  the  desire,  were  mockery ;  to  offer  it 
with  the  conviction  that  its  fulfilment  is  undesirable  to  God, 
incompatible  with  his  glory,  and  hostile  to  the  well-being 
of  his  kingdom  at  large,  were  to  afilront  him  with  the  ex- 
pression of  evil  wishes,  in  place  of  good.  In  devolving 
on  us  therefore  the  duty  of  cherishing  this  wish,  he  has 
rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  act  on  the  assumption  that 
universal  obedience  from  men  is  desirable  to  him  also,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  and  made  it  incumbent  on  us  accor- 
dingly to  treat  sin  in  all  our  views  and  wishes  as  an  evil  to 
the  universe.  But  how  is  this  compatible  with  the  senti- 
ment that  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  divine 
kingdom  ?  that  universal  holiness  were  an  evil  ?  Are  we 
to  yield  our  assent  to  one  doctrine  as  the  revelation  of 
God,  but  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  it  is  the  truth?  Are  wisdom  and  benevolence  in 
us,  to  be  the  opposites  of  what  they  are  in  him  f  Are  we 
to  delight  supremely  in  his  desiring  what  according  to  this 
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theory  he  does,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  oarselves  supremely 
to  desire  a  totally  different  object  ? 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  these  general  inferences 
alone  for  proofs  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  presented  to  ns 
in  an  express  and  formal  manner  in  numerous  passages  o£ 
the  sacred  volume.  Almost  the  first  exhibition  on  the  page 
of  revelation  of  the  feelings  of  the  Most  High  in  respect 
to  din,  is  that  of  regret  at  its  prevalence.  ^^  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually ;  and  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart." 
A  clearer  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  that  he  desires  the 
rebellion  of  his  creatures,  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than 
that  which  is  offered  in  this  passage,  or  a  more  solemn  as- 
sertiop  that  he  regards  its  existence  and  prevalence  with 
the  aversion  which  is  exhibited  in  the  injunctions  and  pro- 
hibitions of  his. law. 

In  die  following  passages,  and  numerous  others  of  a  si- 
milar kind,  we  are  presented  with  a  formal  and  solemn  ex- 
pression of  his  desire  ^of  the  obedience  of  those  whom 
they  respect,  and  grief  at  their  incorrigible  rebellion  and 
consequent  ruin.  '^O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  un- 
derstood this,  that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end*" 
^*  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  cluldren  together,  even  as  a  hen  ga- 
thereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not." 
*^  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it,  saying ;  if  thou  hadst  known,  even  tiiou,  at 
least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  Iby  peace! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 
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But  beyond  this,  the  Most  High  has  specificaUy  £»* 
claimed  the  desire,— imputed  to  him  by  the  dogma  under 
consideration,— that  bis  creatures  should  rebel,  in  order 
thai  he  may  display  his  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  holiness, 
by  their  punishment.  ^'  As  I  Uve,  saith  the  Lord;  I  b«ve 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your 
evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?*'  *'  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  s^th  Ibt 
Iiord  God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselves  and  live  ye*''  We 
aie  thus  taught  as  clearly  in  these  solemn  assurclncei 
that  be  does  not  desire  sin  for  the  sake  of  the  mani*' 
festations  of  his  justice  which  are  made  in  its  pmusbnienly 
as  we  are  in  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  bis  law,  thai  he 
does  not  desire  it  from  an  approbation  of  its  nature. 

A  doctrine  thus  clearly  revealed  on  the  sacred  page,  «h4 
fortiied  by  so  many  momentous  considerations,  most  be 
perplexed,  it  would  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  its  adversasries,  with 
insuperable  objections,  in  order  to  justify  the  open  and  un- 
hesitating deniaf  of  its  truth,  to  which  they  are  accystomed« 
What  then  are  the  grounds  of  theur  rejection  of  it  f  To 
meet  the  ^fficulties  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  solemn  de- 
daratioas  of  the  Most  High  which  have  been  recited,  it 
would  seem  essential  that  other  passages  should  be  produh 
ced  exhH)iting  the  opposite  sentiment  with  at  least  equal  ex- 
plicitness.  Are  there  then  any  portions  of  the  word  of 
God  which  as  expressly  assert,  or  assert  at  all,  that  he  does 
not  desore  men  universally  to  obey  his  requirements,  but  in 
place  of  it  prefers  the  existence  of  sin  to  the  extent  to  which' 
it  ffetiiaHy  prevails?  No  such  pretence  has  ever  been  made* 
Are  any  declarations  or  statements  to  be  found  on  the  page 
of  revektion,  that  by  fair  and  necessary  construcfitm  iiH 
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voWe  that  inference  f  Not  a  solitary  passage  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  produced,  nor  a  syllable  alleged  in  which  the 
fidntest  glimmering  of  such  a  sentiment  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear. It  is  as  clearly  abhorrent  to  all  the  expressions  and 
manifestalions  of  the  divine  feelings,  as, — ^what  stronger 
expression  can  the  language  or  conceptions  of  men  Aur- 
nish— as  sin  itself  is.  The  teachers  of  this  dogma  have 
never  pretended  indeed  to  claim  for  its  support  the  open 
and  indubitable  voice  of  revelation,  nor  scarcely  iu  fact  to 
derive  it  from  the  word  of  God.  They  have  turned  from 
the  bright  pages  of  inspiration  for  it,  to  the  dark  scenes  of 
human  agency,  and  founded  it,  not  on  what  God  has  8aid» 
but  on  what  man  has  done ! 

Their  doctrine  is  a  mere  inference  from  the  fact,  that 
men  actually  commit  sin,  and  the  only  consideration  which 
they  allege  for  its  corroboration  is,  the  fact  that  God  does 
not  employ  efficacious  means  for  its  prevention.  The  fallacy 
of  this  conclusion  is  almost  too  palpable  to  need  exposure, 
and  the  temerity  and  dangerousness  of  thus  setting  aside 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  its  authoritative  requirements  and 
prohibitions,  its  solemn  asseverations  and  dread  denials,  as 
the  revealer  to  us  of  the  desires  of  the  Most  High,  and  as- 
suming that  our  only  clue  tq  his  wishes,  is  furnished  by  the 
rebellious  agency  of  men,  too  flagrant  to  require  animad- 
version. Disentangled  from  the  sophistry  and  technicalities 
in  wluch  it  is  involved,  the  whole  argument  on  which  the 
dogma  rests,  is  simply  this:-r-man  sins;  therefore  Qod 
desires  him  to.  That  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  made  to 
furnish  any  support  of  an  argument,  false  in  its  princqde, 
and  blasphemous  in  its  conclusion  like  this,  no  reasoning 
can  be  necessary  to  show.  The  wonder  is,  that  its  authons 
have  not  themselves  been  abashed  at  the  starUing  error  with 
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which  it  is  firanght,  of  discarding  the  oracles  of  the  Most 
High,  and  substituting  in  their  place  the  guilt  of  man,  as 
the  key  to  the  divine  desires ;  of  judging  him  by  the  actions 
of  his  creatures  in  their  rebellion  against  him,  instead  of 
the  measures  of  his  own  administration,  and  the  declarations 
of  his  word ;  a  rule  which  if  authorised,  must  obviously  be  as 
applicable  to  one  portion  of  the  divine  affections,  as  another, 
and  will  force  us  instantly  to  the  conclusion,  that  sin  is  the 
object  of  approbation  to  him  also,  as  well  as  to  his  creatures. 
The  teachers  of  this  dpctrine,  in  place  of  sustaining  it  by 
proofe  or  corroborations  from  the  .volume  of  inspiration, 
have  been  under  the  necessity  first,  of  employing  themselves 
in  the  more  perplexing  task,  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
it  irith  the  assurances  with  which  the  word  of  God  abounds, 
that  he  desires  men  universally  to  obey  his  requirements, 
and  is  offended  and  grieved  at  their  sins;  and  the  expedient 
to  which  they  have  resorted,  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  sen- 
timent it  is  employed  to  sustain ; — ^that  of  ascribing  to  the 
Most  High  two  precisely  opposite  desires  respecting  the 
actions  of  men ;  one  founded  on  a  partial  consideration  of 
their  agency,  the  other  on  an  all-comj>rehensive  and  perfect 
view  of  it  The  desire  which  God  feels  and  expresses  of  a 
perfect  obedience  from  man,  respects  that  obedience,  they 
affirm,  in  iiidf  cantidered  onfyj  not  in  its  connexions  with 
other  beings  and  events.  It  has  its  whole  foundation,  and 
is  dependent  for  its  existence,  on  a  limited  regard  of  the 
interests  which  it  involves,  and  vanishes  from  the  Divine 
mind  the  instant  his  views  are  extended,  so  as  to  embrace 
all  those  interests.  This  distinction  has  obvit>usly,  however, 
neither  any  foundation  in  fact,  nor  any  adaptation,  if  ad- 
mitted, to  relieve  the  doctrine  from  any  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  is  perplexed. 
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II  19,  in  the  first  place,  like  the  scheme  which  it  was  co»- 
triv^  to  sustain,  wholly  unauthorised  by  the  scripturei. 
Not  a  syllable  can  be  alleged  from  their  pages,  conveying 
an  intimation,  or  authorising  an  inference,  that  the  desires 
in  qnestioHr  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Most  High,  are 
finrnded  on  partial  and  limited  grounds,  and  are  conse^ 
queotly  subordinate  to  and  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
HtmUy  govern  bis  conduct;  but  in  all  their  exbibitionf  of 
tli9f0  desires,  be  is  obviously  represented  as  contemplating 
ohedienea  and  sin,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  he  is  in 
bia  raqnirements  and  prohibitions.  To  present  any  other 
tihibition,  is  so  glaring  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdora^^as 
to  fill  one  with  amaiement  that  any  can  have  been  incoa- 
^derate  or  presumptuous  enough  to  offer  it. 

But  this  denial,  that  God  actually  wishes  men  to  obey 
bis  requirements,  to  any  greater  extent  than  they  do,  is 
embarrassed  with  the  still  more  formidable  difficulty  of 
being  a  flat  contradiction  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  truth  of 
the  declarations  which  have  been  recited  firom  his  word, 
affirming  that  he  has  ''no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  evil  ways,  and 
five,''  and  that  he  '<  will  have  all  men  to  repent,  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;"  and  a  flagrant  violation  oa 
the  other,  of  the  direction  forbidding  us  to  say  when  tempt«* 
ed,  '*  I  am  tempted  of  God,  for  God  cannot  be  templed 
of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man." 

The  representation,  moreover,  that  the  measiu^s  of  hit 
meral  administration,  are  founded  on  partial  views  of  the 
interests  whioh  they  involve,  is  in  effect  a  denial  of  Mi 
knowledge,  hi^  wisdom,  or  bis  rectitude,  to  a  degree  ttt 
which  we  have  no  ipeans  of  determining  that  a  Hnit  can  be 
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assigoed.  What  are  tlie  considerations  affecting  these  great 
iaterests,  which  he  is  imagined  to  have  overlooked  or  disre* 
garded  in  the  institution  of  his  government  ?  Did  he  shut 
out  firom  his  notice  any  portion  of  his  own  rights,  or  any 
of  our  capacities  or  obligations?  Did  he  disregard  any  of  - 
hisy  or  our  relations  to  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  ?  Did  he 
omit  to  consider  the  nature  either  of  obedience  or  sin,  or 
any  of  their  good  or  evil  tendencies  f  Some  one  or  more 
of  these  must  of  course  have  been  the  considerations  which 
were  excluded  from  Iris  notice.  But  to  represent  him  as 
having  banished  any  of  these  from  his  regard,  is  obviously 
to  detract  from  his  perfection,  and  to  charge  him  in  efiect 
with  infinite  folly,  or'malevolence.  No  government  can  be 
wise  or  good,  that  does  not  accord  with  the  rights  of  the 
being  who  institutes  it,  or  correspond  to  the  nature  of  those 
over  whom  it  is  established,  or  that  does  not  consult  all  the 
^Islerests  which  it  is  destined  to  influence,  in  proportion  to 
Ibeir  importance. 

This  doctrine  places  the  desire  of  holiness  from  men^ 
which  it  imputes  to  the  Most  High,  on  a  level  with  that 
which  is  felt  by  bis  rebellious  creatures  themselves.  There 
Linot  a  lost  being  in  this  world,  nor  a  spirit  in  the  world  of 
darkness,  that  does  not  desire  holiness  for  as  numen>us  and 
cogent  reasons,  as  this  dogma  permits  us  to  ascribe  to  the 
JSidy  One  of  Israel.  They  do  not,  indeed,  desire  it  enough 
to  ejiercise  it,  nor  does  he,  according  to  the  scheme,  enough 
to  wiidi  them  to.  They  choose,  all  things  coasideredi  to 
continue  to  sin ;  and  he  in  like  manner  chooses  that  thqf 
•bouUL  The  only  difference  lies  in  their  choosmg  it  for  its 
immediate,  and  he  for  its  more  remote  effects. 

It  is  a  manifest  and  gross  contradiction  to  the  whole  aih 
pect  of  the  divine  administration,  to  represent  it  as  founded 
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on  only  a  partial  regard  to  the  interests  with  which  it  is 
connected.  What  consideration  can  the  teachers  of  this 
doctrine  designate,  that  can  with  any  projKriety  be  ima^ned 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Most  High,  in  the  instituticMa 
of  his  government.  Was  he  inattentive  in  its  establishment 
to  any  thing  belonging  to  himself,  as  an  infinite  and  all- 
perfect  being,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  this  and  all 
other  worlds  P  They  will  scarcely  have  the  rashness  to 
affirm  this,  as  it  is  in  precisely  this  character  that  he  presents 
himself  in  all  the  acts  of  his  administration,  and  proclsdms 
his  right  to  our  obedience.  Did  he  overtook  an3rthing  in 
the  nature^  condition,  relations,  or  obligations  of  men?  To 
assert  it,  were  to  ofier  an  equally  flagrant  contradiction  to 
the  whole  character  of  his  enactments.  His  commands 
obviously  respect  them  precisely  as  they  are,  in  nature  and 
condition.  They  contemplate  them  in  all  their  circum- 
stances and  relations,  extend  to  all  their  thoughts,  and 
form  a  perfect  delineation  of  their  obligations.  What 
capacity  was  neglected  in  the  commandment,  which  re- 
quires them  *'  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all 
the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the 
strength"  i  What  obligations  are  there,  that  are  not  com- 
prehended in  the  duties  enjoined  in  the  two  great  com- 
mands, on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  f  What 
relations  or  circumstances  sure  there,  either  public  or  private, 
real  or  imaginable,  for  which  no  applicable  precept  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gospel  f  Or  did  he  exclude  from  his  conside- 
ration the  tendencies  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  or  the 
influence  they  were  destined  to  exert  on  his  kingdom  at 
large?  This  supposition  is  equally  contradicted  by  the 
fact,  that  the  rewards  and  penalties  assigned  to  their  agency, 
are  to  extend  throughout  eternity,  and  to  correspond  in 
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magnitude  as  well  as  duration,  to  the  good  or  evil  effects  (o 
which  they  give  birth.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  nothing  can 
be  designated,  having  any  connexion  with  the  subject,  which 
the  Most  High  shut  from  his  consideration  in  the  institu- 
tion of  his  government,  but  that  he  had  in  its  establishment 
a  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  that  were  concerned ;  and 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  all  the  other  manifestations  which 
he  has  made  of  his  desires,  correspond  with  the  expression 
of  them  involved  in  that  act. 

.  This  doctrine,  moreover,  is  fraught  manifestly  with  a  fatal 
tendency  to  licentiousness.  It  is  obidously  neither  compa- 
tible, if  clearly  understood  and  firmly  believed,  with  reve- 
rence for  God,  nor  an  efficacious  sense  of  obligation ;  but 
gives  the  rein  to  every  selfish  and  desperate  passion,  by 
throwing  over  it  the  sanction  of  divine  approval  and 
public  utility.  Let  it  be  openly  and  gravely  taught,  as  a 
dictate  of  reason  and  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  that  Crod 
does  not  desire  men  to  love  or  obey  him,  any  more  than  they 
do :  that  he  is  not  only  willing,  but  actually  and  intensely 
wishes  them  to  be  as  selfish  and  unjust,  as  impure  and  de- 
cdtful,  as  hypocritical  and  impious,  as  they  in  &ct  are;  and 
however  much  it  may  at  first  shock  the  consciences  and 
convictions  of  its  hearers,  they  will  in  multitudes  at  least, 
soon  find  themselves  easily  able  to  triumph  over  whatever 
fiseble  barriers  are  left  to  deter  them  from  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness and  crime.  If  such  effects  have  not  hitherto  ex- 
tensively resulted  from  its  inculcation,  it  is  not  because  it  is 
not  adapted  to  produce  them,  but  is  owing  to  the  numerous 
contradictory  truths  which  happily  have  been  taught  in 
conneiuon  with  it,  and  counteracted  its  pernicious  influence. 
The  boasted  distinction  in  question,  thus  adds  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  doctrine  it  is  employed  to  vindicate,  in  place 
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of  removing  them,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  nothing  but 
the  egregious  error  of  the  dogma  itself,  and  the  inadequate 
apprehensions  and  consideration  of  those^  who  have  as- 
cribed to  it  so  high  an  importance,  and  so  confidently 
taught  it  as  a  doctrine  of  God. 

The  question  respecting  the  permission  of  sm,  which  re- 
mains to  be  coomdered,  is  obviously  essentially  distinct'*^ 
however  intimately  they  are  connected — from  tbad  on  which 
I  have  been  dwelling,  and  is  to  be  determined  by  distinct' 
and  different  considerations.  The  answer  to  the  first  if 
BuUter  of  express  and  obvioua  revelation ;  but  our  conclu- 
sions in  respect  to  the  last,  are  inferences  from  what  G#d 
has  revealed. 

What  views  then  are  we  authorised  to  entertain  respect- 
ing the  reasons  of  the  divine  administration  in  the  permis^ 
gion  of  sin  f  Why  does  the  Most  High  place  his  creatutes 
in  ^vch  circumstances  ats  to  constitute  a  certainty  that  they 
wiU  transgress  his  law  ?  or,  which  is  the  same  questioa, 
why  does  he  employ  only  so  limited  a  share  of  means  afl  be 
doesy  to  counteract  their  tenplations,  and  leave  them  to  be 
overborne,  without  furtlwr  aid,  by  the  inducements  to  sin? 

Is  it  because  sin  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  advancing  hiv 
glory  and  securing  the  general  happiness  of  his  kingdom  ? 
and  is  temptation  designed  expressly  or  in  any  degree  to 
secure  transgression,  on  the  ground  that  be  can  pursue  a 
better  conrse  of  agency  toward  that,  than  toward  obedience.^ 

k  it,  as  the  discourse  under  consideration  represents,  be* 
cause  no  means  eiist  by  which  sin  can  be  prevented  f  that 
the  natmre  of  moral  agents  precludes  the  possibifi^  of  se- 
curing them  from  the  successful  influeBce  of  temptation, 
and  that  accordingly  to  g^  to  any  conceivable  extent  in 
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diminishing  it,  and  increasing  the  inducements  to  obedt* 
ence,  would  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  obtain  that  resuh  i 

Or,  is  it  because  it  pertains  to  him  as  a  moral  governor, 
to  place  his  creatures  in  such  circumstances  of  trial,  as  shall 
give  a  high  value  to  their  obedience,  by  making  it  an  ex- 
pression of  decisive  and  ardent  love  to  him  and  bit  king- 
domf  or,  which  Ts  perhaps  the  same  thing,  is  it  because  that 
to  go  farther  than  he  has  in  the  use  of  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sin,  would  on  the  whole  be  productive  of  more  evil 
than  good,  and  involve  a  course  of  agency  less  bedevolem 
and  glorious  than  that  which  he  now  pursues  } 

That  it  is  not  on  the  first  of  these  grounds,  is  seen  whh 
certainty  from  the  fact,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  pages  to  establish,  that  God  desires' men  nuver- 
sally  to  yield  obedience  to  his  revealed  will ;  as  well  as  from 
many  of  the  considerations  by  which  that  fact  is  demon- 
strated. To  assume  that  sin  is  essential  as  an  instrument 
to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  advancement  of  bis 
creatures'  happiness,  and  assert  that  it  is  /or  that  reason  thett 
he  permits  them  to  commit  it,  is  in  so  many  words  to  affirm 
that  he  desires  its  existence  to  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails, 
in  preference  to  holiness.  If  sin  is  an  indispensable  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  and  if  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he 
lays,  by  the  arrangements  of  his  providence,  the  foondalioa 
of  the  temptations  by  which  we  are  incessantly  prooipted 
to  it,  and  leaves  us,  without  any  further  succour,  to  be  borne . 
away  by  their  violence;  it  is  clear  beyond  question,  that  he 
desires  from  us  the  commission  of  sin,  in  place  of  obedience. 
The  proo6r  therefore,  which  have  been  alleged,  ikat  s»ck 
are  not  li&  wishes,  but  that  he  desires  nothing  except  ob^ 
dieaee  firom  kis  creatures,  render  it  ecjuaHy  certum  tint  sin 
i»  nonessential,  by  any  natorat  necessity,  to  the  weliknng 
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of  the  universe;  and  that  accordingly  it  is  not  on  that 
ground,  that  it  is  permitted  to  exist.  This  fact  is  distinctly 
taught  us  also  in  the  passages  of  the  word  of  God,  already 
referred  to,  in  which  the  Most  High  expressly  disclaims, 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  all  desire  of  rebellion  from 
his  creatures,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  an  occasion  of 
manifesting  his  justice  in  its  punishment. 

Nor  is  it,  it  is  equally  clear,  on  the  ground  assigned  in 
the  discourse  under  consideration,  that  no  means  exist  by 
which  dependent  beings  can  be  prevented  from  the  commis- 
sion of  sin.  The  manner  in  which  this  sendment  is  exhi- 
bited, is  seen  from  the  following  passages. 

^  He  does  ilot  prefer  the  present  system  to  one  which  might  have 
presented  itself  to  his  choice,  had  it  been  possible  to  retun  all  moral 
beings  in  obedience,  but  prefers  it  to  the  non-existence  of  a  moral 
system,  notwithstanding  sin  is  its  unavoidable  attendant."  ^  The 
nature  of  things  as  they  now  exist,  forbids,  as  far  as  God  is  concerned, 
the  more  frequent  existence  of  holiness  in  the  place  of  sin.  How 
do  you  know  that  the  influence  which  he  employs,  even  in  respect  to 
those  who  perish,^  is  not  all  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits? 
How  do  you  know  that  he  can  maintain  his  moral  government,  or 
preserve  moral  agents  in  being  assuch,  and  prevent  sin?  Do  you 
not  pass  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  in  saying,  that  he  is 
able  to  prevent  all  sin,  while  he  preserves  unimpaired  t|ie  freedom  of 
accountable  beings  ?  Such  may  be  the  nature  of  free  agents,  that 
they  cannot  be  governed  in  a  manner  to  exclude  sin,  or  to  restrict  it 
to  a  smaller  compass  than  it  actually  possesses."    p.  4, 9. 

These  passages  exhibit  the  permission  of  sin  as  resulting 
from  a  physical  necessity,  not  from  moral  reasons;  from  the 
want  of  adequate  power,  not  from  the  non-exertion  of  it; 
or  represent  it  rather,  as  being  committed  against  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Most  High  to  prevent  it,  instead  of  taking 
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place  by  his  permission.     The  error  of  this  representation 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  following  considerations.   . 

It  implies  that  God  has  imparted  to  his  creatares  a  power, 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  If  the  capacities  of  moral 
agents  are  such  that  he  cannot  determine  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  to  be  exercised,  then  clearly,  they  are,  by  their  na- 
ture, placed,  so  far  as  their  voluntary  agency  is  concerned, 
beyond  the  control  of  his  omnipotent  hand,  and  enjoy  the 
rank  of  independent  beings ; — a  sentiment  obviously  as  in- 
consistent with  all  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  as  with  the 
decisions  of  revelation. 

It  involves  the  assumption  accordingly,  that  moral  agents 
are  not  determined  in  their  conduct  by  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives ;  or  in  other  words,  that  their  choices  are  not  founded 
on  their  views  of  the  objects  toward  which  they  exert  them, 
and  the  agreeable  or  ungrateful  emotions  which  their  per^ 
ceptions  of  them  awaken.  If  the  perceptions  and  involun- 
tary emotions  which  take  place  within  them,  are  the  •  real 
objects  toward  which  their  volitions  are  exercised,  and  con- 
stitute the  whole  reason  of  their  being  exerted  ;  then  it 
clearly  cannot  be  impossible  for  God,  through  that  me- 
dium, to  control  their  agency,  and  permit,  or  prevent  their 
sin  as  he  pleases.  If,  therefore,  from  their  nature  as  moral 
agents,  as  the  discourse  represents,  he  cannot  prevent  them 
from  sinning,  it  must  be  either  that  he  cannot  determine  the 
nature  of  the  moral  influence  that  reaches  their  minds, — 
which  is  to  represent  them  as  placed  without  the  sphere  of 
bis  providential,  as  well  as  moral  sway,— -or  else  that  they 
are  not  determined  in  their  volitions  by  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives ;  a  supposition  that  at  once  contradicts  the  whole  tes- 
timony of  our  consciousness,  subverts  at  a  stroke  every  de- 
duction of  legitimate  philosophy,  and  contravenes  all  the 
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gnM  doctrines  of  revelatioD  that  respect  our  agency  and 
native; 

It  accordiagly,  in  denying  that  motives  are  the  means  of 
determining  tiie  agency  of  men,  invplves  the  conclasion 
thait  the  mode  of  their  agency,  or  the  species  of  actions 
which  they  exert,  is  a  matter  of  sheer  casualty,  or  else  that 
it  is  determined  by  some  mere  physical  cause,  over  which 
ncnther  the  iaflaence  of  motives,  nor  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor, has  any  efficient  control. 

It  il  equivalent  to  a  denial,  therefore,  that  God  can  se- 
cure any  degree  of  obedience  from  hie  creatures,  or  to  any 
ei^tent  determine  the  nature  of  thrir  agency.  If  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  |u:t,  is  ndt  in  fact  determined  by  any  cause 
iHialeveri  and  none  lies  within  the  grasp  of  omnipotence 
^  by  which  it  can  be  determined,  then  the  events  of  their 
agency  are  obviously  completely  independent  of  his  con* 
troll  end  he  can  nrither  wholfy  prevent  them  from  sinning, 
ner  render  it  certain  tb«t  they  will  yield  him  any  degree  of 
obedience. 

It  as  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  doctrine  does 
not  enjoy  «ny  countenance  from  the  volume  of  inspiration* 
No  intimations  are  presented  to  us  there,  that  the  Creator 
ba^  imparled  any  powers  to  his  creatures  that  are  bejfoiid 
Ina  government ;  that  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  agency, 
its  events  are  incapable  of  subjection  lo  bis  sway ;  that 
conaeqtiently  neither  any  of  his  predictions,  promises,  nor 
Ihreatenungs,  that  tespect  the  conduct  of  men^  can  have 
any  certainty  of  fulfilment ;  and  that  bis  whole  government, 
if  «o|  a  sheer  usurpation  over  beings  whose  nature  renden 
them  independent  of  his  eontrd^  is  tt  best  a  mere  attsanpt 
to  aeeofoplisb  an  impossibility*  Nor  are  there  any  princi* 
piQs  of  interpretation,  except  such  as  shatt  wholly  revme 
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the  meaning  of  language,  by  which  the  contrary  repre- 
sentations of  the  sacred  volume  can  be  reconciled  with  this 
doctrine. 

That  portion  then  of  the  discourse  under  notice,  which 
is  employed  in  the  inculcation  of  this  sentiment,  is  wholly 
erroneousi  and  fraught  with  the  subversion  of  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  evangelical  truth. 

As  then' the  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  permission 
of  sin,  neither  is  that  it  is  essential  to  the  Most  High^  as  an 
instrument  of  the  greatest  good,  nor  that^  no^jpeans  exist 
by  which  he  can  intercept  its  exercise ;  it  follows  that  the 
ground  of  his  allowing  it  to  be  exerted  is,  that  less  good 
could  be  achieved  by  the  system  of  measures  which  must 
be  pursued  in  order  to  prevent  its  commission,  than  can  be 
aecmnplisbed  by  that  which  permits  its  existence.  The  Te- 
presentation  accordingly,  which  I  have  heretofore  given, 
aad  of  which  I  am  now  to  offer  some  addidonal  proofs  and 
explanations  is»  that  he  leaves  men  to  transgress,  not  be^ 
cause  he  cannot  hinder  them,  nor  because  he  prefers  trans* 
gresaion  in  any  instance  to  obedience,  but  because  such  a 
syalem  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  exclu(k  it,  as  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  as  large  an  amount  of 
good,  as  is  secured  under  the  present  system. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  though  obviously  far  from  being 
consistent  mth  many  of  theur  speculations,  is  substandally 
that  which  has  been  entertained  by  large  numbers  both  of 
the  most  distinguished  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theolo- 
gians ;  and  the  obstacle  probably  to  its  general  receptioui 
lies  chiefly  in  an  imagined  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  fact 
thai  the  Most  High  does  not  prevent  sin,  with  the  doctrine 
OB  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  pre^rent 
itt  and  on  the  other,  thai  he  neither  ttguds  it  as  aa  essen* 
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tial  instrument  to  the  well-being  of  his  kingdom,  nor  desires 
its  existence.  Admitting — it  is  aslied — ^that  he  does  not 
desire  the  commission  of  sin,  why  is  it  that  he  places  his 
creatures  in  circumstances  of  such  extreme  and  incessant 
trial  as  to  render  it  certain  that  they  will  transgress,  un- 
less he  goes  farther  in  the  use  of  means  to  prevent  it,  than 
is  ultimately  consistent  with  the  highest  good  of  his 
kingdom  f 

Whatever  other  judgment  may^be  formed  on  the  subject, 
it  is  indubitably  certain  that  this  subjection  of  them  to  trial 
cannot  authorise  the  inference  that  he  desires  them  to  rebel. 
To  derive  from  it  that  conclusion,  is  not  only  to  contravene 
the  positions  which  have  already  been  established,  and  the 
express  decisions  of  the  sacred  word,  but  to  aim  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  whole  system  of  the  divine  administration.  It  is  in 
effect  to  assume,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  a  desire  of 
obedience  from  his  creatures,  to  permit  them  to  be  assailed 
by  any  degree  of  temptation,  or  not  to  exempt  them  wholly 
from  trial ;  an  assumption  that  makes  the  mere  fact  that 
they  are  exposed  to  trial,  demonstrative  that  God  does  not 
wish  them  to  obey : — a  sendment  most  palpably  false,  and 
which,  if  adopted,  must  inevitably  prove  of  the  most  fatal 
practical  tendency.  It  will  doubtless,  however,  be  admitted 
that  this  conclusion  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  valid,  except 
in  respect  to  those  temptations  which  are  actually  successful. 
But  that  is  to  admit  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  subjection 
to  trial,  is  no  proof  of  his  desiring  them  to  sui,  and  is  there- 
fore to  give  up  the  whole  ground  of  the  inference,  and  con- 
sequently the  inference  itself.  This  limitation,  however,  of 
the  conclusion,  does  not  yield  it  any  relief  from  the  objec- 
tion, for  how  is  its  pernicious  tendency  to  be  intercepted  in 
even  any  such  instance,  when,  from  the  issue  being  still  in 
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futurity,  it  cannot  possibly  be  seen  that  the  temptation  is 
not  ultimately  to  prove  triumphant. 

The  assumption  is  seen  to  be  unauthorised,  moreover, 
from  the  obvious  impossibility  of  moral  agents  being  so 
constituted,  as  wholly  to  exempt  them  from  temptation ;  as 
it  would  require  either  such  a  modification  of  their  nature, 
as  to  render  them  incapable  of  any  degrees  or  modes  of  gra- 
tification that  are  sinful,  or  else  such  an  arrangement  of 
Providence,  that  no  inducements  that  could  excite  to  such 
gratifications,  should  ever  reach  their  minds ;  which  would 
obviously  involve  an  absolute  incapability  of  sinning.     To 
make  the  assumption,  therefore,  is  in  fact  to  assume  that 
the  mere  creation  of  beings  capable  of  transgression,  is  de- 
monstrative of  a  desire  that  they  should  sin ;   or  in  other 
words,  that  the  possibility  on  their  part  of  sinning,  involves 
the  certainty  on  the  part  of  God  of  a  desire  that  they  should 
sin !  a  conclusion  which,  to  pass  over  other  considerations, 
is  sufficiendy  refuted  by  the  very  principle  on  which  it  rests; 
since  as  an  equal  capacity  for  obedience  always  co-exists 
with  that  for  sin,  it  must,  if  the  ground  of  the  inference  is 
admissible,  for  the  same  reason  constitute  as  decisive  proof 
of  an  opposite,  and  therefore  incompatible,  desire  of  obedi- 
ence.    Nor  can  the  mere  fact,  that  men  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  temptation,  furnish  any  ground  for  the  infer- 
ence that  God  desires  them  to  sin,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
if  the  principle  on  which  the  inference  rests  is  valid,  the 
inference  itself  is  intercepted  by  the  fact,  that  the  induce- 
ments to  obedience  which  always  co-exist  with  temptation, 
furnish  equal  ground  for  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Many  of  the  temptations,  however,  that  incessantiy  assail 
us,  and  exert  by  far  the  most  important  influence  over  our 
destiny,  are  not  necessarily  incident  to  our  existence,  but 
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wholly  adventitious.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  teuqpia- 
tions  addressed  by  the  adversary  to  our  first  parents.  His 
intrusion  into  their  presence,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  eaistence  of  this  world  and  its 
inhabitantSi  and  had  he  been  debarred  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
there  is  probably  no  sufficient  reason  to  infer  that  the  beings 
and  scenes  by  which  the  first  pair  were  surromidedi  wonld 
have  ever  given  birth  to  temptation  sufficiently  strong  to 
have  overcome  theur  allegiance.  On  what  ground,  then,  it 
is  naturally  asked,  is  it  to  be  accountedfor,  that  the  Most  High 
'  aHows  his  creatures  to  be  assailed  by  triak  so  much  supeiioff 
to  those  which  are  unavoidably  incident  to  theur  existence? 
Whatever  other  views  wie  may  choose  to  adopt,  it  is  indii<^ 
bitaUy  certain  here,  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  their 
ftubjectiott  to  these  extraordinary  ten^ytations  does  not 
liimish  any  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  bis  object  in  it 
is,  to  involve  them  in  transgression ;  since  that  inference, 
were  it  otherwise  legitimate,  is  totally  refuted  by  the  equaDy 
certain  and  opposite  one,  which  on  the  same  principle  most 
be  drawn,  from  the  adscititions  inducements  to  obedience 
which  always  att^ul  and  are  expressly  instituted  for  the 
pafpose  of  counteracting  these  temptations.  If  their  extra- 
ordinary  trials  can  be  imagined  to  indicate  die  one,  the  still 
moce  extraordinary  excitements  and  promptings  to  hi^ness, 
whicb  are  employed  to  counteract  them,  iodiriiitahfy  de^ 
monstrate  die  other*  Tiiese  adventitious  tenqitationB  owe 
their  existence  solely  to  the  agency  of  creatures,  of  men  on 
each  other,,  or  of  tiie  prince  of  darkness;  but  God  himself 
has  interposed  to  bring  to  us  a  supematucal  array  of  mo- 
tives, to  enable  us  to  resist  them  ;  and  it  becomes  us,  surely, 
tm  inleqiret  his  wishes  by  his  own  benignant  and  nuracnloas 
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interventions  in  our  behdf,  and  not  by  the  opposing  &nd 
malevolent  agency  of  his  creatnres. 

The  gronnd,  therefore,  of  this  measure  of  his  admini^- 
iration,  donbtkss  is  simply^  that  it  pertains  to  him  as  the 
creator,  preserver,  and  rewarder  of  his  creatures,--4n  drder 
aBise  to  hi«  receiving  that  service  from  them  which  is  his 
dne,  and  to  his  attaining  the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom, 
-—to  place  them  in  conditions  in  which  they  may  render  an 
obedience,  corre^Hmding  in  intenseness  and  extent  to  his 
rights  and  dim  capacities.  TfaeSr  natiive  lays  a  foradation 
fi»r  thdr  exUfaiting  hotiness  in  a  variety  of  forms,  accc^ding 
to  the»  £vernfled  retatiens  tf%im,  and  the  varioiis  efta- 
raeters  and  conditions  of  A^  fSsllow  meii,  and  there  is  obvi- 
ously an  intrinsic  propriety  in  his  placing  them  in  circum^ 
stances,  in  which  tbey  may  manifest  their  submission  to  his 
figlrtB  in  those  various  finrins,  and  fiH  up,  accordng  to  its 
exleiit  and  difersity,  the  measure  of  thrir  capacity  for  his 
strvice* 

Tlie  vahieof  sbadience,  moreover,  as  an  Expression  of 
devotedhiesBy  obviansly  depends  essentiaNy  on  tfie  dHSciAies'' 
wjbidi  spne  overooHie  in  its  exefcise.  Fervour  and  intfex- 
iUeness  in  love,  aie  never  so  adequately  sbown,  as  when  it 
trismpiK  ovier  obstacles,  and  straggles  Ibrougli  conflicts ; 
attd  ihe  fiiH  awasure  of  homage  of  w4iich  the  soul  is  capa- 
kk,  is  never  drawn  fordi,  except  by  exigencies  ^at  exdte 
all  Its  sensibiHties^  and  summon  all  its  energies  to  acfion. 
In  placing  mankind,  therefore,  in  these  condrtions,  he  does 
btttfagr  the  seqnisise  feandation  on  the  one  hand,  for  his 
recciaping,  and  far  dieir  yielding,  on  ihe  oAer,  tlie  homage 
which  iskn  dae,  and  tsAEi  the  responsibilities  of  his  statioii 
aa  ^  mltr^  goaniian,  and  rewarder  of  hb  creatures ;  and 
he  sbriousiy  accompfisbes  «B  the  dictates  of  infinite  know- 
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ledge,  justice,  and  benevolence,  in  thus  [dacing  them  in  that 
series  of  conditions,  in  which  on  the  one  hand,  their  obecB- 
ence,  if  rendered,  will  accomplish  the  highest  sum  of  good, 
and  in  which,  on  the  other,  if  not  rendered,  he  can  pursue 
such  a  system  of  administration  toward  them  as  transgres- 
sorsy  as  to  remedy  the  evils  of  their  rebellion,  and  give 
existence  in  the  end  to  as  great  and  glorious  a  system  of 
events,  as  though  they  had  maintained  their  allegiance. 
The  fact,  accordingly,  that  he  places  them  in  circumstances 
to  make  such  an  ezhibidon  of  their  regard  and  render  a  ser- 
vice of  high  value,  in  place  of  sustaining  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion, constitutes  indubitable  proof,  that  he  desires  from  them 
an  obedience  th%t  accords  in  energy  and  completeness  with 
his  rights  and  their  ability. 

There  is  a  similar  propriety,  also,  in  his  requiring  such 
an  exhibition  of  devotedness,  in  order  that  he  may  appro- 
priately treat  them  as  worthy  of  the  rewards  which  are 
assigned  to  obedience,  and  confer  on  them  the  tokens  of 
his  full  approbation.  Nothing,  obviously,  less  than  a  ser- 
vice conclusively  manifesting  a  supreme  consecration  to 
him,  could  ccmstitute  an  adequate  ground  for  such  an  ex- 
presnon  of  his  approval.  It  were  unbecoming  his  rectitude 
and  wisdom,  to  crown  inertness  with  the  meed  of  activity, 
indifierence  ^th  the  rewards  of  zeal,  or  uselessness  with  the 
honours  of  beneficence  and  utility ;  or  to  disregard  in  the 
expression  of  his  approbation,  the  difiering  degrees  of  his 
creatures  in  these  virtues. 

Such  an  obedience  from  men  in  the  various  conditions  in 
which  they  are  placed,  would,  moreover,  with  its  attendant 
rewards,  constitute  as  great  a  sum  of  good,  as  could  be  at- 
tsuned  by  any  other  system  of  administration  on  his  part, 
or  differing  course  of  agency  on  theirs ;  as  it  would  accom- 
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plisb  all  the  demands  of  justice  on  them,  and  fill  up  the 
measure  both  of  their  obligations  and  their  capacities  of 
doing  and  enjoying  good.  And  it  pertains  to  himy  doubt- 
less, as  their  providential  ruler,  to  place  them  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  discharge  of  their  duty  would  give 
birth  to  that  result.  To  adopt  a  system  in  which,  even 
were  they  to  render  the  full  extent  of  service  required,  only 
an  inferior  degree  of  good  could  be  attained,  were  incon- 
sistent alike  with  his  justice  and  benevolence.  This  great 
measure  of  his  administration^  thus  obviously  has  its  foun- 
dation necessarily  in  their  mutual  relations  as  Creator  and 
creatures,  and  in  the  effects  that  are  to  result  from  their 
agency. 

We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  conclusions  of  unassisted 
reason,  for  the  vindication  here  offered  of  the  ways  of  Crod 
to  men,  nor  indebted  to  them,  indeed,  for  it,  as  all  the  great 
principles  involved  in  these  views  are  not  only  recognised, 
but  expressly  taught  in  the  volume  of  inspiration. 

Thus,  that  the  value  of  obedience  is  enhanced  by  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  is  rendered,  and  the  degree  of 
effort  and  devotedness  which  it  implies,  is  taught  us  in  the 
great  rule  of  the  divine  government,  of  measuring  rewards 
by  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  proofs  that  are  given  of 
fidelity  and  zeal.  To  those  in  the  parable  of  the  servants^ 
whose  usefulness  had  equalled  the  extent  of  their  capacity, 
corresponding  expressions. of  approval  and  rewards  were 
assigned ;  while  the  slothful  servant  who  had  hid  his  money 
in  the  earth,  and — ^like  those  who  attempt  to  justify  their 
rebellion  by  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  opposing,-— 
spent  his  time  in  denying  his  Lord's  desire  that  he  should 
improve  the  talent  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and  in 
questioning  his  rectitude,  was  in  righteous  retribution  di* 
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poverty  and  suferiog.^  It  is  ^<  to  him  that  ooercome^*^— 
that  die  Saviour  saith — ^^  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna,"  and  ''  to  him  that  ouercometh  will  I  grant  to  sit 
with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  iamd  ani  sit 
down  with  my  Father,  in  his  throne."  '^  They  that  be 
fMCf^  are  they  that  *'  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
finnament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteonsnesst  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'* 

We  are  in  like  manner  expressly  taught,  that  the  olgect 
of  the  Most  High  in  these  allotments  is,  to  try  the  hearts  of 
his  creatures,  and  impose  on  them  a  necessity  of  a  decisive 
choice  of  his  service,  if  it  is  chosen  at  all,  and  to  call  forth 
from  them  an  indubitable  expression  of  supreme  love. 
'*  Thon  shalt  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  diy  God 
led  thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee 
and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thy  heart,  whether 
thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments,  or  no:  and  he 
humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee 
with  nanna  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know,  that  he  might  make  thee  to  know,  that  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  doth  man  live."  *<  Because  this 
peofde  hath  transgressed  my  covenant,  which  I  commanded 
their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  voice,  I  also 
will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the 
Ufttions  which  Joshua  left  when  he  died,  that  through  them 
I  may  prove  Israel,  whether  they  will  keep  the  way  of  the 
'  Lord  to  walk  therein,  as  their  fathers  did  keep  it,  or  not." 
'  And  the  ends  at  which  he  thus  aimed  in  these  providential 
dispensations,  are  those  for  which  all  the  similar  measures 
of  bis  administration  are  instituted. 
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And  finally  the  great  fact  is  presented  to  us  on  the  sa- 
cred page  with  equal  explicitness  and  force,  that  severe 
Urials  of  the  heart  are  requisite  to  fit  his  creatures  for  dis- 
tinguished blessings,  and  render  it  meet  for  hira  to  confer 
6n  them  the  tokens  of  his  approbation.  Thus  the  dread 
storms  of  adventitious  trial  and  affliction  which  the  humi« 
liiy  and  faith  of  Job  were  called  to  encounter,  were  ex- 
pressly designed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  suprettiacy 
of  his  love,  and  silence  the  false  suggestions  of  the  adver* 
sary,  that  his  expressions  of  regard  were  the  mere  offspring 
of  selfish  gratitude,  dependent  for  their  continuance  on  die 
continuance  of  his  prosperity,  and  that  accordingly  the 
tokens  of  divine  favour  with  which  he  was  distinguished, 
were  lavished  on  hypocrisy  and  worthlessness.  And  it  i^ 
the  usual  course  of  his  providence,  that  great  trials  of  faith 
and  submission  precede^the  grant  of  eminent  expressions  of 
his  approbation.  Abraham  was  called  to  the  sacrifik^e  of  j 
his  son,  before  being  fully  constituted  the  father  of  the  j 
fiuthful,  and  his  obedience  in  that  act  was  treated  as  a  de^ 
cisive  proof  of  his  supreme  and  lasting  regard.  ^'  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to  him  out  of  heaven  and 
said, — ^now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  haAt 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  6nly  son,  from  me."  The  youth 
of  Joseph  was  long  embittered  by  persecution  and  servi* 
mde,  and  the  age  of  Jacob  overclouded  by  want  and  be- 
reavement, before  the  one  was  made  the  instrument,  and  the 
ether  the  subject  of  the  signal  manifestations  of  divine 
mercy,  by  which  they  were  advanced  to  prosperity  in  Eg3rptt 
and  for^  years  of  sufferings  and  trials  in  the  wilderness,  , 
were  appointed  to  their  descendants,  before  their  admisnon  ^ 
to  the  land  of  promise.  The  royal  psalmist,  in  his  pro- 
gresgfiromthe  sbeepfold  to  the  throne,  suffered  year»of   j 
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exile,  want  and  danger,  in  which  were  tanght  those  lessons 
of  dependence,  trust  in  God,  and  submission,  which  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration  had  destined  to  be  embodied  by  him  in 
song,  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  the  adoring  acknowledg- 
ments, thanks  and  praises  of  the  church  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.     Nor  was  the  Son  of  God  himself  in  the 
days  of  his  incarnation,  exempted  from  this  great  law  of 
the  divine  administration,  but  was  made  like  unto  his  breth- 
ren in  trials,  as  well  as  in  nature ;  and  their  propriety  and 
necessity  in  order  to  his  exaltation  to  the  mediatorial  crown, 
are  expressly  recognised  in  the  sacred  volume.     ^^  We  see 
.'Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  tha^  the  angels,  for  the 
I  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honour.     For 
I  it  became  him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  cap- 
tain of  their  salvation  perfect  Arough  ntfferings.^^ 
^   These  views  are  moreover  sanctioned  by  the  convictions 
and  testimony  of  the  pious  of  aU  ages.     They  never  prac- 
tically— ^in  contradiction  to  the  declarations  of  the  divine 
vord— contemplate  the  temptations  which  they  are  called 
to  encounter,  as  indications  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Most  High  that  they  should  yield  to  their  influence* 
Such  an  interpretation  of  them  is  as  revolting  to  every  sen- 
timent of  the  sanctified  mind,  as  it  is  impious  to  God.     In 
place  of  that,  they  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  chastise- 
ments with  which  they  are  visited  by  the  hand  of  provir 
dence,  as  righteous  rebukes  of  their  sins,  and  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  they  are  assailed,  as  necessary  trials  of  thei 
fidelity,  designed  anc|  adapted — ^instead  of  seducing  them 
to  licentiousness — ^to  develope  and  give  strength  to  their 
faith,  submission,  and  watchfulness.     And  such  are  in 
truth  the  effects  to  which  these  disciplinary  allotments  cus* 
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tomarily  ^ve  birth.  Seasons  of  trial  to  the  children  of 
God,  are  as  a  general  law,  seasons  of  quickened  penitence, 
invigorated  faith,  and  brightened  hope ;  and  to  the  church 
at  large,  as  well  as  to  her  individual  members,  her  sharp 
conflicts  contribute  to  heighten  her  graces,  and  give  efful- 
gence to  her  armour.  That  afflictions  are  thus  usually  the 
means  of  sanctification,  and  the  ceaseless  buffetings  and 
trials  of  life,  the  instruments  of  accelerated  progress  in  ho- 
liness and  more  decisive  victories  over  the  world,  is  alike 
the  universal  experience  and  confession  of  the  pious* 

^Vhether  therefore  we  locfk  to  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  the  children  of  God,  to  the 
deductions  of  reason,  or  to  the  decisions  of  revelation,  we 
are  conducted  with  equal  certainty  .to  the  conclusion  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  respecting  the  reasons  of  the 
divine  administration  in  the  appointment  to  his  creatures 
of  this  system  of  trial ;  that  it  is  a  necessary  measure  of 
his  moral  government,  and  is  designed  and  adapted  to  sub- 
serve the  well-being  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  immedi- 
ate subjects  of  its  influences  as  well  as  the  ultimate  interest 
of  his  kingdom  at  large,  and  is  as  expressive  and  demon- 
strative of  his  desire  of  their  obedience,  as  are  the  require- 
ments and  prohibitions  of  his  law. 

I  shall  only  refer  in  additional  corroboration  of  these 
views,  to  the  recommendatory  characteristics  by  which  they 
are  distiijguished  from  the  system  to  which  they  stand  op- 
posed. 

They  are  not  embarrassed,  like  that  scheme,  with  the  fatal 
objection  of  a  palpable  contradiction  to  any  of  the  plain 
statements  that  are  presented  on  the  pages  of  revelation* 
They  do  not  require,  in  order  to  an  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God,  that  any  of  its  facts  should  be  denied,  or  over- 
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looked,  or  any  of  its  representations  explained  away  ;  nor 
that  any  double  import  should  be  ascribed  to  its  language, 
or  unnatural  limitation  imposed  on  its  meaning,  in  order  in 
appearance  to  escape  contradictions  or  elude  inconsisten- 
cies. Nor  do  they,  that  I  am  able  to  discover,  involve  any 
positions,  like  that  theory,  that  cannot  be  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  results,  without  leading  to  some  collision  with  the 
statements,  or  subversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

They  cannot  be  accused,  like  the  opposite  dogma,  of 
giving  the  rein  to  licentiousness,  or  at  best,  of  weakening 
the  indttcements  to  holiness  by  doubt  and  perplexity,  but 
obvieudy  contemplaete  the  capacities  and  obligations  of 
men  as  they  are  ednlnted  in  the  divine  requirements,  and 
f^ve  to  every  motive  by  whkh  those  obligations  are  urged, 
lA  the  force  with  which  it  is  presented  in  the  iiQunctions 
and  sanclions  of  die  sacred  vohime.  And  diey  are  mda- 
hitsbly  flM>reover  the  views  on  which  the  children  of  God 
in  fiict  act  in  ril  their  obedience.  They  are  not  accustomed 
wImb  asSialed  by  the  impulses  of  temptation,  to  blant  the 
nonitions  of  conscience,  or  soften  the  apprehen&ions  of 
guall,  by  the  assvinqitien  or  hope,  that  in  yielding  to  trans- 
gnesion  they  rfiall  ftdffl  in  place  of  ofiending  die  wishes  of 
infinite  purity  and  benevolence,  nor  ever  impeach  God  as 
Adr  templer,  km  oobscioqs  that  their  danger  arises  from 
Ibtnselfes,  rash  to  hin  as  their  defiverer,  and  gain  their 
i^eteries  thr^gh  the  succoiirs  of  Ins  grace. 

Nor  are  these  views,  like  those  to  which  they  are  oppo- 
sed, mdebted  for  their  foundation  to  remote  and  shadowy 
infovenoes  firom  what  on  the  one  hand  ^e  folly  and  male* 
volcMe  of  men  have  ventuied  to  perpetrate,  nor  from  what 
on  the  oihetf  the  wisdom  and  rectitade  of  God  have  not 
ciioseB  to  achieve;  but  have  for  tfieir  support  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  ob- 
vious representations  of  the  volume  of  truth,  and  enjoy 
moreover  the  corroborating  sanction  of  an  entire  accor- 
dance with  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  decisions  of 
common  sense. 

They  accordingly  present  an  explanation  of  these  great 
measures  of  the  divine  administration,  by  which  their  diffi- 
culties are  adequately  solved,  and  their  claims  to  the  cha- 
racter of  rectitude  and  wisdom  .vindicated;  and  they  are 
the  pnl^views  moreover  that  exhibit  such  a  Justification  of 
the  ways  of  God  to  roan,  or  that  are  not  perplexed  with  in- 
superable inconsistencies  with  the  apprehensions  of  reason, 
and  the  decisions  of  his  word. 

I  commend  them  therefore  to  the  calm  consideration  and 
impartial  judgment  of  the  friends  of  religion,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  enjoy  their  approval,  and  contribute  to  con- 
firm their  convictions  of  the  unimpeachable  consistency  and 
rectitude  of  all  the  measures  of  the  divine  government. 
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The  Views  in  Theology  will  continne  to  be  published 
semi-aimaally,  in  May  and  November,  and  be  devoted 
chieflyi  as  heretofore,  to  discussion  on  the  Doctrines  o( 
Religion.  Four  numbers  will  form  a  volome.  Those  who 
desire  the  work  wiU  please  to  give  nodce  to  the  publisher, 
at  142  Nassau-street.  Ministers  and  theological  students 
of  whatever  denomination,  will  receive  it,  if  desired,  with- 
out charge. 


CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR'S 

REVIEW   OF 

BELLAMY  ON  THE  PERMISSION  OF  SIN. 


The  gentleman  on  wfaose  attempts  to  fortify  bis  iriews  of 
the  natore  and  caote  of  sin  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dwiglit 
and  Pimjident  Edwards,  some  remarks  were  offered  in  a 
former  number,  has  thonf^ht  proper^  in  the  Chrisdan  Speo 
tator  for  September  1830,  to  claim  the  sanction  of  Dr. 
Bellamy  for  the  hypothesis  offered  by  him  in  his  Concio  ad 
Clerumy  respecting  the  reasons  of  the  admission  of  sin  into 
Ae  nniverse.  As  his  representations  intimately  concern 
€he  character  of  that  writer, — ^who  has  bidierto  been  ranked 
in  respect  to  talents,  doctrines,  and  usefulness,  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  day, — and  involve,  indeed,  veiy 
essentially  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  at  large  of  New* 
England,  both  of  that  and  the  present  time,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  ascertain  theur  truth  or  error.  The 
inquiry  is  also  fraught  with  interest  to  those  who  look  in** 
quisitively  at  the  relations  of  things,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  theory,  which  the  reviewer  himself  professes  to  have 
advanced  only  as  a  mere  ''  supposition"  or  conjecture, 
without  attempting  to  prove  or  presuming  to  affirm  its  truthi 
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or  ventaring  even  to  "  intimate''  that  it  can  possibly  be 
sustained  by  any  "  decisive  evidence,"  and  the  imputation 
of  which  to  him  by  Dr.  Woods  in  the  form  of  a  ^''  positive  as- 
sertion/\he  exhibits  as  utterly  unjust  and  extremely  injurious, 
he  nevertheless  represents  Dr.  Bellamy  as  having  formally 
taught,  highly  to  the  credit  of  his  genius  and  wisdom,  and 
deliberately  sustained  through  a  discussion  of  great  length. 
To  be  able  to  discover  in  what  manner  intricacies  like  these 
can  be  successfully  threaded  by  the  reviewer,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  consistency  thrown  over  such  conflicting  appear- 
ances, cannot  fail  to  yield  entertainment  to  the  curious,  and 
gratification  to  the  lovers  of  logic. 

What  the  nature  of  that  theory  is,  is  seen  fi*om  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  sermon  in  which  it  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  from  the  forementioned  articVs  in 
the  Spectator,  in  which  the  reviewer  professedly  gives  a  re- 
statement and  explanation  of  its  import. 

«  Do  you  say  then  that  God  gave  man  a  nature  which  he  knew 
would  lead  him  to  sin?  What  if  he  did  ?  Do  you  know  that  God 
could  have  done  better,  better  on  the  whole,  or  better,  if  he  gave 
him  existenee  at  all,  even  for  the  indi'vidual  himself  ?  The  error  lief 
in  the  gpratuitous  assumption,  that  God  could  have  adopted  a  moral 
system,  and  prevented  all  rin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  siO' 
For  no  man  knows  this ; — ^no  man  can  prove  it.  The  assumption, 
therefore,is  wholly  unauthorized  as  the  basis  of  the  present  objection. 

**  The  difficulties  on  this  difficult  subject,  as  it  is  extensively  re- 
garded, result  in  the  view  of  the  writer  from  two  very  common  but 
groundless  assumptions— assumptions  which  so  long  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted and  reasoned  upon,  mutt  leave  the  subject  involved  in  insupe- 
rable difficulties. 

'^  The  assumptions  are  these ;  First,  thai  iinuthe  neuuary  meatu 
^  the  greatsit  good f  and  oiiueh^  »ofar  om  it  exiiiiy  u  prtferahU  o»  ihe 
whole  to  hoUneu in iU Head.  Secondly,  CAiUGfoiieoiiU ma siorafiy- 
IMft  AoM  pyvssfilsfl  a<<  fin,  or  cU  leeui  (^;»«f«n<  A||T^ 
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**  The  aecond  ftamimption  now  claims  oar  notice;  viz.  thai  Qod 
could  ha^eprenenUd  ait  rin^  or  at  leoii  the  prtteni  degree  ^  m,  in  a 
moral  nfMtem, 

*^  If  holinesB  in  a  moral  system  be  preferable  on  the  whole  to  sin  in 
its  stead,  why  did  not  a  benevolent  God,  were  it  possible  to  him,  pre- 
vent all  sin,  and  secure  the  prevalence  of  universal  holiness?  Would 
not  a  moral  universe  of  perfect  holiness,  and  of  course  of  perfect  hap- 
pineas,  be  happier  and  better  than  one  comprising  sin  and  its  mise- 
ries ?  And  must  not  infinite  benevolence  accomplish  all  the  good  it 
can  ?  Would  not  a  benevolent  God  then,  had  U  been  poetSbU  to  km 
m  the  nature  of  thingt^  have  secured  the  existence  of  universal  holi- 
ness in  his  moral  kingdom  ? 

"  Is  the  reader  startled  by  an  inquiry  which  seems  to  limit  the 
power  of  Qod  ?  But  does  not  he  equally  limit  the  power  of  God  by 
supposing,  or,  rather,  affirming,  that  God  oovld  rot  secure  the 
greatest  good  without  the  existence  of  sin  ?  On  either  supposition 
there  is  #hat  may  be  called  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  Qod,  by  the 
nature  of  tkmge.  In  the  one  case  the  limitation  is  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  nature  ^  em;  in  the  other  from  the  nature  if  moral 
agency.  If  then  one  of  these  suppositions  must  be  made,  which  is 
the  most  honorable  to  God  ? 

**  Who  does  most  reverence  to  God,  he  who  supposes  that  God 
wnUd  have  prevented  all  sin  in  his  moral  universe,  but  could  not,  or 
he  who  affirms  that  he  could^  have'  prevented  it,  but  teouldnoi?  Or 
is  it  more  honorable  to  God  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  nature  of  em 
that  he  could  not  accompliih  the  highest  good  without  it,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  such  is  the  nature  of  free  agency  y  that  God  could  not  wholly 
prevent  its  perversion  ? 

^  But  the  main  inquiry  on  this  point  still  remains^ — ^Does  the  sup- 
position that  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system,  limit  his 
power  at  all  ?  To  suppose  or  affirm  that  God  cannot  perform  what 
is  mpoitible  in  the  nature  of  thingif  is  not  properly  to  limit  his  power. 
Is  there  then  the  least  particle  of  evidence  that  the  entire  prevention  of 
sin,  in  moral  beings,  is  possible  to  God  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  If  not, 
thenwhatbecomesof  the  very  common  assumption  of  such  possibility? 

"  All  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assumption  must  be  derived  ei- 
ther from  the  nature  of  ihe  eubfeety  or  ftom  knownfaete.  Is  there  such 
evidence  from  the  nature  ^  the  eutfjeet?    It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
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thftt  th%  prevtfitioD  of  bid  by  any  infiiienoa  that  deftroya  ihe  pa&aer  to 
Mil,  daatroya  moral  agency.  Moral  a^nts  then  moat  poaaesa  the 
pavHT  to  aim.  Who  then  can  proTo  a  priori^  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
aubject,  that  a  hiimg  wKo  cam  iin^wUl  hot  nn  ?  How  can  it  be  proYcd 
aprioriy  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  thing  will  not  be, 
when  for  aught  that  appeara,  it  nua^  be  ?  On  thia  point  ia  it  pieiomp- 
tuoaa  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powera  of  human  reaaoa  ? 

^  la  there  any  evidence  from  faeti?  Facta,  ao  far  aa  they  are 
known  to  oa,  fumiah  no  aupport  to  the  asanmption,  that  God  could  in 
a  moral  ayatem  prevent  all  ain,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  ain. 
For  we  know  of  no  creature  of  God,  whoae  hoUnesa  ia  aecured  with- 
out that  influence  which  reaulta  either  dire^y  or  indirectly,  from  the 
eziateaoe  of  sin  and  its  puniahment  How^  then  can  it  be  aho  wn/rosi 
/ocftr,  that  God  could  aecare  any  of  hia  moral  crtetures  in  holineas, 
without  thia  ii^uence  i  or  to  what  purpoae  ia  it  to  allege  inataiicfa 
of  the  prevention  of  ain  tmdir  thia  influence,  to  prove  that  God  could 
prevent  it  wtl&ot4  thia  influence  ?'^ 

•— ^<  The  aaaumption  therefore  that  God  could  in  a  moral  ayatem 
have  prevented  all  ain,  or  the  present  degree  of  ain,  ia  wholly  grata- 
itoua  and  unauthorised,  and  cmghi  ii«aer  to  bemadBths  bant  of  am^ 
jection  or  an  argument.^ — Concio  ad  Clerum,  p.  S9— 33. 

^  Before  we  proceed,  we  wiah  to  be  perfectly  underatood  in  the 
diatinction  already  made  between  *  a  neoeasary  meana  of  the  greatest 
good,'  and  *  a  necessary  incident  to  a  moral  ayatem.'  The  wheehi 
of  a  watdi  are  *  a  necessary  meana'  of  regulating  the  motioD  of  its 
handa;  the  friction  of  thoae  wheela  ia '  neceaaarily  incidental'  to  the 
exiatence  of  auch  a  machine.  Each  wheel,  in  its  charaeter  of  a 
meana,  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  machinery,  de- 
viaed  and  executed  by  the  artist.  Friction  is  no  part  of  that  aystem ; 
it  is  an  evil  to  which  he  submits,  a  limitation  on  the  exerciae  of  his 
akiU»  reaulting  from  the  nature  of  the  materiala  of  which  the  watch 
iamade.  The  direct  tendency  of  every  wheel,  if  properly  adjusted, 
is  to  produce  the  desired  result.  There  is  no  such  tendency  in  fric- 
tion, it  is  an  evil  to  be  encountered,  and  aa  far  aa  possible  to  be  set 
aaide.  It  ahould  be  remarked,  however,  that  although  friction  Sb  thus 
an  evil,  it  may  in  aome  machinea,  be  converted  to  a  partially  valuable 
end ;  it  may  be  used,  for  example,  to  modify  or  retard  their  motion. 
But  although  thua  overruled  in  part,  for  useful  purpoaea,  atill  it  vt  no 
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leas  tnie»  that  iHeiioBCfileri  into  mtchinea  at  neceasaiil j  incidanUl 
to  their  very  existence.''— GfbrMan  Spectator ^  p.  532. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relations  of  this  theory 
to  the  decisions  of  reason  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  but 
one  opinion  can  exist  respecting  its  import. 

1.  The  sole  reason  it  teaches  that  sin  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  universe  is,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
the  Almighty  Ruler  to  prevent  its  commission.  This  is  the 
representation  conveyed  in  nearly  every  sentence  of  the 
forecited  passages,  and  in  a  sUIl  larger  number  that  might 
be  added  from  the  sermon  and  review,  and  is  too  palpably 
the  only  import  that  the  language  can  bear,  to  leave  it  pos- 
sible that  any  can  make  it  in  sobriety  a  matter  of  denial  or 
question.  To  suppose^  **  that  God  could  in  a  moral  system 
have  prevented  aU  sin;  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of 
9in^^^  is  **  a  groundless  assumption"  he  assures  us ; — an 
*'  assumption,"  the  proof  of  which  by  <<  the  least  particle 
of  evidence,"  "  either  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
from  known  facts,"  bids  '*  defiance  to  the  powers  of  human 
reason" ; — ^which  "  ought  never,"  therefore,  "  to  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  otgection  or  an  argument" ;  and  which,  as 
long  as  it  is  "  admitted  and  reasoned  upon,  mutt  leave  the 
subject  involved  in  insuperable  dLBiculties."  The  reason 
accordingly^  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  that  sin  has  not 
been  entirely  debarred  from  existence,  is  purely  of  a  physi- 
cal, in  place  of  a  moral  nature — **  that  the  entire  preven- 
tion of  sin  in  moral  beings,  is"  "  impossible"  "  to  God  in 
the  nature  of  things." 

2.  That  is  of  course  in  like  manner  the  reason  that  '<  the 
present  degree  of  sin"  is  suffered  to  exist ;  for  God  car- 
ries his  efforts  at  its  prevention  in  every  instance,  it  requires 
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us  to  belieyei  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  infinite  know- 
ledge and  omnipotence  are  capable,  and  fails  of  his  object, 
not  from  any  want  of  will,  but  solely  from  the  necessary 
^^^  limitation''  of  his  efficiency.  Such  is  indeed  the  literal 
import  of  his  language,  and  the  object  of  his  argument  from 
the  benevolence  of  God^  and  cannot  be  disclaimed  without 
a  retraction  of  the  whole  theory.  To  grant  that  God  in  a 
solitary  instance  yields  existence  to  sin,  when  he  has  power 
to  prevent  it,  is  to  adopt,  according  to  his  representation, 
the  ^^very  common  but  groundless  assumption"  that  he 
*'  could  in  a  moral  system  have  prevented"  *'  at  least  the 
present  degree  of  sin" — ^which  as  "  long"  as  it  is  *^  admit* 
ted  and  reasoned  upon,  must  leave  the  subject  involved  in 
insuperable  difficulties."  The  mighty  one  of  Jacob  is  thus 
involved,  according  to  the  theory,  in  a  perpetual  contest 
of  strength  with  the  creatures  of  his  power,  who  have  **  their 
foundation  in  the  dust,  and  are  crashed  before  the  moth," 
and  is  baffled  by  them  in  every  instance  in  which  they  com* 
mit  a  transgression* 

3.  The  cause  accordingly,  or  power  that  g^ves  birth  to 
sin  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  effect 
is  concerned,  is  wholly  independent  of  God.  It  lies  entirely 
without  the  sphere  of  his  efficient  control,  or  rises  superior 
to  any  force  with  which  he  can  oppose  it.     They  who  com- 
mit sin,  are  "  beings  who  as  free  agents  can  sin,"  and  do 
sin  "  in  defiance  of  all  preventing  influences,"  and  their 
**  prevention  is"  absolutely  *'  impossible"  from  ''  a  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  God  by  the  nature  of  things."    They 
arenas  completely  independent  therefore  of  his  control,  so 
fkr  as  sin  is  concerned,  as  he  is  of  theirs^  and  it  may  as 
truly  be  said  of  each  of  them  as  of  him,  that  <^  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  nor  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou." 
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4.  The  ground  he  informs  as  of  this  '*  limitation  of  the 
power  of  6od»"  and  of  their  superiority  to  his  efficient 
sway,  lies  in  *<  the  nature  of  moral  agency"  itself,  or  the  ' 
attributes  and  powers  that  necessarily  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  a  voluntary  intelligence.  "  Moral  agents  must 
possess  the  power  to  sin,"  and  all  who  possess  that  power, 
<<  are  beings  who  can  sin  in  defiance  of  all  possible  influ- 
ence to  prevent''  h.  They  are  necessarily  therefore,  by  the 
force  of  their  constitution,  wholly  independent,  so  far  as  sin 
is  concerned,  of  the  divine  control. 

5.  To  prevent  beings  from  sinning,  or  secure  them  from 
transgression,  is  so  to  constitute  the  succession  of  perceptions, 
or  moral  influence  that  excites  them  to  action,  and  determines 
their  choices,  as  eflfectually  to  prompt  them  to  obedience. 
To  possess  the  fower  of  preventing  them  from  sin,  is,  ac- 
cordingly, to  be  able  to  determine  the  moral  influence  that 
reaches  them,  and  to  cause  it  to  consist  of  such  a  series  and 
combination  of  views  as  to  constitute  a  certainty  that  they 
will  act  without  exception  in  an  obedient  manner.  The 
theory  of  the  reviewer,  therefore,  in  denying  to  God  the 
possibility  of  preventing  moral  agents  from  sinning,  either 
denies  him  the  power  of  determining  the  motives  that  control 
their  conduct,  or  else  denies  that  their  voluntary  agency  is 
in  fact  determined  by  the  influence  of  motives.  If  it  denies 
him  the  power  of  determining  that  influence,  then  it  exhibits 
his  creatures  as  independent  of  him  in  respect  to  perceptions 
as  well  as  volitions.  If  it  denies  that  motives  actually  de- 
termine their  mode  of  action,  then  it  denies  that  there  is  any 
real  moral  cause  or  reason  that  they  exert  the  volitions 
which  they  do ;  and  accordingly,  that  any  certainty  what- 
ever exists  beforehand  of  the  manner  in  which  they  act.. 
But  in  thus  denying  to  God  the  sole  medium  of  prescience. 
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it  necessarily  denies  liis  prescience  itself,  and  sweeps  from 
our  grasp  every  ground  of  confidence  in  his  predictions  and 
prpmises  that  relate  to  their  agency.  Neither  he  nor  any 
other  being  has  the  slightest  certainty,  that  any  one  of  onr 
race  will  continue  everlastingly  to  obey  him,  or  be  '*  kept 
by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvadon  ;**  nor 
that  any  one  of  the  countless  multitude  of  his  creatures  will 
for  ever  abstain  from  revolt,  nor  even  that  a  solitary  act  of 
obedience  will  ever  again  transpire  in  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

6.  If  God  is  thus  incompetent  to  govern  his  creatures, 
and  can  neither  determine  nor  foresee  any  event  in  dieir 
agency,  it  is  clear,  if  he  is  a  beifig  of  wisdom,  that  he  cannot 
have  undertaken  the  accomplishment  of  such  effects,  and 
that  therefore  his  plan  can  only  have  extended  to  those 
events  which  lie  completely  within  his  power.     This  theory 
accordingly  represents  that  his  plan  or  moral  system  only 
embraces  the  worlds  and  beings  which  he  has  created,  and 
events  to  which  he  himself  gives  existence  by  his  direct  effi- 
ciency, and  not  any  of  the  events  of  their  agency.     Thus 
in  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  he  exhibits  rin  as 
**  inddenioT^  to,  or  a  **  consequence^^  of  the  divine  system  or 
plan,  not  a  part  of  that  plan  itself;  and  states  in  a  note, 
that  **  the  term  incidental  is  here  used  in  the  sense  assigned 
to  it  by  Johnson,  viz.  *  falling  in  beside  the  mdn  design/  ** 
In  the  illustration,  likewise,  which  he  institutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  "  perfectly  understood,"  in  the  disdnction 
between  *^  a  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,"  and  a 
"  necessary  indderU  to  a  moral  system,"  he  says,  *'  each 
wheel  in  its  character  of  a  means,  constitutes  an  integral 
pari  of  the  system  of  machinery  devised  and  executed  by 
the  artist :  friction,"  which  according  to  his  representation« 
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is  incidental  to  the  machine  as  sin  is  to  God's  plan,  *^Uno 
part  of  thai  tyftemJ*^  He  speaks  also  in  other  passages  of 
the  divine  plan  "  in  distinction  from  the  evil  which  is  its 
consequence,"  and  alleges  it  as  a  proof  that  Dr.*  Bellamy 
held  his  theory,  that  *'  God's  plan,"  "  according  to  Dr. 
Bellamy,  does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but 
consists  only  of  what  God  does ;"  and  that ''  Dr.  Bellamy 
most  explicitly  concedes  that  sin  is  no  part  of  God's  scheme 
or  plan." 

His  representation  thus  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  Most  High 
includes  neither  the  sin  nor  obedience  of  his  creatures,  but 
only  consists  of  what  he  himself  does,  or  merely  embraces 
the  worlds,  beings,  and  events,  of  which  he  is  the  efficient 
cause,  to  the  exclusion  alike  of  the  evil  and  the  good  which 
are  the  consequences  of  his  agency. 

Such  is  the  import  of  this  extraordinaiy  theory,  which  by 
throwing  sin  wholly  without  the  limits  of  the  divine  sway,  is 
to  exonerate  the  Most  High  from  responsibility  respecting 
it,  and  enable  ''  the  mind"  **  to  view"  his  "  character  and 
government"  in  a  mode  **  that  shows  them  to  be  free  from 
embarrassment !"  All  these  positions  enter  with  the  clearest 
certainty  into  the  hypothesis,  are  graven  on  its  front  with  a 
pen  of  iron,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  it,  nor  defaced, 
without  a  total  dispersion  of  its  elements. 

The  manner  in  which  he  exhibits  Dr.  Bellamy  as  having 
held  and  taught  this  theory,  is  seen  from  the  following 
passages. 

**  Dr.  Bellamy^  in  accoanting  for  God's  permission  of  sin,  hat  not 
adhered  throughout  to  any  one  hypothesis.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
at  different  times  reasoned  on  at  least  two  different  hypotheses,  ac- 
cording to  the  natnre  of  the  dilBcnlties  which  were  presented  to  his 
view.    These  are, 
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**  1.  That  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good. 

**  2.  That  the  tyttem  or  plan  which  God  adopted  (not  the  sin  which 
was  incidental  to  it,  as  a  certain  consequence)  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  gi^test  goed. 

**  This  latter  hypothesis,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  one  which  we 
have  qfirwudf  in  common  with  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  sermon  on  the  na- 
ture of  sin — ^not  that  it  if  true,  or  can  be  supported  by  absolutely 
decitive  evidence — but  that  it  may  be  true,  and  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  proved  io  be  faUe,  This,  we  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  is  the 
whole  extent  of  our  position  on  this  subject. 

*'  It  may  strike  our  readers  as  singular,  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Bellamy's 
acttteness  and  force  of  mind,  should  have  reasoned  in  different  parts 
of  his  treatise,  on  difierent  and  inconsistent  hypotheses.    But  this 
ikct  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  discussion  in  which  he  was  engaged.    The  grand  topic  of  con- 
troversy at  that  period,  was  the  extent  of  God*s  decrees  and  providen- 
tial government.    Do  they  include  the  ezistenoe^^ moral  evil?  Can 
the  character  of  God  be  vindicated  upon  such  a  suppontion?    The 
discussion  on  which  Dr.  BeUamy  entered  was  not,  therefore,  aa  it  now 
is,  an  inquiry  among  Calvinists,  which  of  the  various  theories  to  ac- 
count for  moral  evil  is  the  most  correct?    He  was  called  upon  to 
defend  the  general  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  divine  decrees, 
and  providential  government ;  and  the  abjection  which  he  had  to 
eneoanter  was  this,  that  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  embrace  the 
eziatenoe  of  moral  evil  without  impeaching  the  holiness  and  peifec- 
tion  of  the  divine  character.    He  was  not  led  therefore  by  the  nature 
of  the  discussion  to  propound  any  single  theory,  which  might  obviate 
all  the  objections  alleged.    He  was  aiming  to  defend  the  general 
doctrine  against  those  who  maintained  that  all  the  existing  theories 
on  the  sobjeot  united,  could  never  vindicate  the  character  of  God,  if 
the  existence  of  sin  was  embraced  within  bis  eternal  parposes.    It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  one  course  of  reasoning  to  prove 
the  perfection  of  God's  universal  government,  he  should  reason  upon 
one  hypothesis ;  and  yet,  when  the  subject  was  presented  under 
entirely  another  B^>ect,  or  when  by  the  pressure  of  new  objectioos, 
his  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  their  most  e&ctual  refutationf  he 
should  inadvertently  found  his  answer  on  another  hypothesis.    Thus 
when  his  object  was  to  account  for  sin  nmply  in  view  of  the  benevo* 
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leoee  tnd  omoipoteiiee  of  God,  tbe  theory  that  *  sin  is  the  necetsaij 
rnetas  of  th*  g^roateit  good'  woold  Mttnndly  occur.  Bat  whcft  the 
mne0iiy  of  God  as  a  lawyer  was  qaeetioBed,  it  woald  at  feast  be 
equally  natural  to  resort  to  the  position,  that  *  not  sin  itself  in  prefe- 
rence to  holiness,  but  the  ty^Um  to  which  sin  is  incidental,  is  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  the  greatest  good.' 

**  In  ascribing  to  Dr.  Bellamy  the  theory,  that  tin  U  the  neeutarf 
msoMrf  ike  gnalui  good^  it  ia  hut  just  to  remark,  that  he  proposes 
it  often  ia  the  ftot  of  a  nese  hypothesis,  or  as  what  mai^  be  tvve. 
Thus  ha  says,'  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  there  may  be  eternally  more  ho* 
liaess  and  happiness  in  the  angelic  world^than  if  sin  and  misery  had 
been  for  ever  unknown.*  In  other  instances,  however,  he  adopts  the 
form  of  positive  assertion.  He  states,  too,  that '  if  God  had  pleased, 
he  could  have  hindered  the  existence  of  sin.*  And  this  he  supposes 
might  have  been  done  mt  perfect  conswtency  %nCh  ftte  agency.  It  is 
obvioaa,  therefibre,  that  Dr,  B.  is  a. part  oC his  feasoning,  proceedson 
the  supposition  that  sia  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good^ 
And  we  are  perfectly  willing  that  such  statements  on  his  part,  should 
have  all  the  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled,  in  a  full  view  of  the 
fiicts.  Should  it  appear,  however,  that  these  statements  are  not  more 
inrecoacileable  ynih  the  views  which  we  faa've  expressed,  thssi  with 
many  thioga  advanced  by  hinwelf ;  ^at  he  w«b  led;  to  a<lqrt  this 
theory  through  tkt  ituuhertence  wo  have  already  specified  ;^that  m 
stating  the  question  at  issue,  in  many  of  his  reasonings,  end  especially 
in  answering  objections  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  character  and 
government,  he  has  virtually  adopted  the  position  that*  sin  (in  respect 
to  the  divine  prevention)  u  meidemial  to^  the  best  system,*  then  may 
his  authoiity  bs  apposlsd  to  with  equsi,  or  even  grester  propriely,  in 
support  of  the  principles  which  we  have  advocated  ou  this  subject. 

^  We  take  leave  of  this  treatise  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasnre 
and  regret  ;*pleasure,  to  find  Dr.  Bellamy  meetmg  the  enemies  of 
divine  sovereignty  on  that  vantage  ground,  which  we  think  ought 
never  to  be  relinquished ; — regret,  that  in  etny  inttoncOi  he  should 
yield  it  to  his  opponents,  and  ht  tku$  driomi  to  adopt  a  thoory  which  made 
Atmm«ofMtifteaioti4AanMejf.''*-Chr»tian  Stiectstoir,  p.  329.  &3fl.  539. 

The  representation  in  these  passages  thus  is,  that  although 
Dr.  Bellamy,  '<  at  different  times,  reasoned  on  at  least  two 
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different  hypotheses,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difficult  . 

ties  that  were  presented  to  his  view,"  yet  the  theory  wUch  | 

he  really  held,  professed  to  maintain,  and  relied  on  to  oh-  { 

viate  the  great  difficulties  of  his  subject,  was  that  of  the  re-  | 

viewer,  which  denies  that  "  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  ' 

greatest  good,"  and  affirms  that  the  sole  reason  of  its  being 
permitted  to  take  place  is,  that  God  is  incompetent  to  ex-  * 
elude  it  from  his  kingdom.     The  other  hypothesis  he  never 
formally  and  intentionally  advanced, — ^the  intimation  is — 
but  only  "reasoned  on"  it  "  at  different  times,"  "  through" 
mere  "  inadvertence,"  without  knowing  either  what  he  said 
or  whereof  he  affirmed.     It  was  only  "  when  the  subject  was 
presented  under  entirely  another  aspect,  or  when  by  the 
pressure  of  new  objections,  his  mind  was  intently  fixed  on 
their  most  effectual  refutation," — an  admirable  reason  for 
adopting  "  groundless  assumptions,"  and  arguing  on  false 
principles, — ^that  he  "inadvertently  founded  his  answer  on 
the  hypothesis,"  "  that  sin  is  the  necessaiy  means  of  the 
gpreatest  good ;"  and  it  was  by  yielding  to  "  the  enemies  of 
divine  sovereignty"  the  "vantage  ground"  of  the  other 
hypothesis,  that  "  in  any  instance^'  he  was  "  thus  driven  to 
adopt  a  theory  which  made  him  inconsistent  with  himself." 
The  reviewer  does,  indeed,  admit,  in  a  faint  and  stided 
voice,  that  Dr.  Bellamy,  "  in  other  instances,  adopts  the 
form  of  positive  assertion"  respecting  that  "groundless  as- 
sumption,^' but  qualifies  it  by  the  "  remark,"  that  it  is  only 
"  in  the  form  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  or  as  what  may  be  true," 
"  that  he  proposes  it  often ;"  and  gains  courage  at  length 
as  he  advances  in  the  discussion,  to  retract  even  that  con- 
cession, and  roundly  affirm,  first,  that  "  the  bferenc^  is  un- 
avoidable, that  at  times,  certainly,  and  with  good  reason,  Dr. 
B,  regarded  sin,  not  as  *  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
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good,'  but  as  a  bakfiil  evil  ineideia  to  the  best  system;" 
and  finally,  that  "  it  is  mantfest  from  the  manner  in  which 
Drw  Bellamy  generattjf  speaks  of  the  results  of  the  system, 
that  he  did  not  regard  ria  asthe  neeeuary  means  of  the 
greatest  good^  but  merely  as  ovemdedf  like  firicdon  in  the 
case  already  supposed^  for  the  production  of  much  goodJ^* 
The  reviewer  proceeds. 

^^  He  awerto  Bothing  so  often  aa  that  th^  existing  plan  m  the  beat ; 
but  he  ordinarilj  ppeaks  of  its  ultimate  conaeclueiices  in  very  guarded 
terms.  He  si^a,  *  we  have  the  greateat  reason  to  belieee  it  will  issue 
well,'  that  ^we  have  a  sure  protpeet  of  a  happy  issue,'  that  *  it  is 
tuUed  to  exalt  the  Deity,*  and  that  ^perkapt  the  system  will  be  more 
happy,  than  if  sin  had  never  been  permitted/  In  the  last  of  these 
clauses  we  see  a  leaning  toward  the  stronger  assertions  which  he  has 
oceationalfy  advanced.  Bu^  the  preceding  ones,  together  utith  agreai 
number  of  otkere  which  nUgfU  be  produced,  go  to  show  onfy  that  the 
present  may  be  better  than  any  other  possible  system,  notwiihttanding 
the  attendant  evil  of  sin,  which  is  thus  beneficially  overruled.  To 
this  we  yield  our  unqualified  assent  But  it  differs  ioto  ca^  from  the 
revolting  dogma,  that  sin  is  neeeuary  in  the  universe,  as  the  means  of 
more  good  than  could  result  from  holiness  in  its  place." — ^p.  539. 

The  affirmation  is  thns  as  direct  and  explicit,  as  any  lan- 
guage at  least  that  the  reviewer  is  accustomed  to  employ, 
can  possibly  render  it,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  ex  animo  held, 
and  intentionally  taught  that  theory  respecting  the  existence 
of  sin  in  the  divine  kingdom,  which  the  reviewer  advanced 
in  his  Concio  ad  Clerum,  and  has  again  undertaken  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  in  the  review  under  consideration ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  '<  inadvertence,"  and  yielding  **  to  his 
opponents"  what  **  ought  never  to  berelinquished,"  "  that 
hcf  was  driten  to  adopt,"  the  opposite  "  hypothesis,"  <'  that 
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sin  18  the  neeessafy  means  of  tbe  gfeatMt  good/'  and  Ikiu 
became  '*  inconsisteDt  with  himfielf." 

The  reviewer,  apprehensive  it  would  seem  that  his  lear 
ders  might  find  some  difficulty  in  crediting  this  representa- 
tion, thought  it  necessary  to  endeavor  to  conciliate  their 
acquiescence  by  showing  how  it  "  would  naturally  occur,*' 
"  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  iicuteness  and  force  of 
mind,'*  should  fall  into  these  extraordinary  inconsistencies. 
His  ^*  hypothesis,"  however,  is  onfortunately  only  *'  a 
groundless  assumption,*'  that  in  place  of  yielding  to  his 
representation  any  additional  verisimilitude,  is  itself  per- 
plexed, if  possible,  with  stronger  improbabilities  than  the 
imaginary  *^  fact"  which  it  is  its  object  to  explain. 

The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  proceeds  on  a  total  and 
flagrant  misrepresentation  of  both  the  theme  and  the  object 
of  Dr.  Bellamy's  "  treatise,"     "  This  fact,"  he  says— 
'<  that  Dr.  Bellamy  reasoned  on  different  hypotheses" — *'  is 
easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  He  tkaiure  and  djed 
of  the  discussion  in  which  he  was  engaged.     The  grand 
topic  of  controversy  at  that  period,  was  the  extent  of  God's 
decrees  and  providential  government."     In  place  of  this 
however,  ^'  the  gnmd"  and  sok  ^  tope  of  controversy" 
«<  in  which  he  was  engaged"  in  the  «  treatise"  was,  '<  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,"  as  the  title  itself 
of  tkt  <'  Sermons"  and  '^Vindication,'^  his  statement  of 
dKir  theme  and  object,  and  the  whok  course  of  his  argu- 
mentation incEsputaUy  demonstrate.       '^Tbe  exteid  of 
God'i  decrees  and  providential  government,"  instead  of  be- 
ing '^  die  grand  topic"  which  it  was  his  object  to  establiriif 
is  notformally  stated,  nor  attempted  to  be  proved  in  a  so- 
Klary  instance,  nor  scarcely  indeed  aftnded  to  throughout 
the  main  body  of  his  discourse,  and  no  reference  whatever 
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is  there  made  to  it,  except  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
proviag  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  peroaission  of  sin." 
He  has  not  in  fact  made  *'  the  extent  of  God's  decrees"  a 
theme  of  discussion  on  a  single  page  of  the  work,  nor  **  the 
extent''  of  his  '*  providential  government,"  except  in  his 
*^  Vindication  pf  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of 
sin,"  published  a  considerable  time  subsequently  to  the 
Sermons ;  and  not  even  there,  until  after  having  finished 
his  ai^gument,  and  forced,  as  he  supposed,  firom  the  writer 
whom  he  was  opposing,  a  formal  confession  of  his  error, 
he  finally  dismisses  him  with  an  exhortation  to  "  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  not  the  devil,  but  God,  and  God  alone,  is 
the  absolute  governor  of  this  world," — ^in  which  as  it  hap- 
pensi  be  employs  ^*  the  extent  of  God's  providential  govern- 
ment" tQ  refute  the  identical  theory  which  is  held  by  the 
reviewer,  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Dr.  BeUamy^-*that  sin  en* 
tered  into  this  **  new  made  world,  in  $pite  ofthautaiost 
exertion  of  infinite  wisdom  and  almighljy  power!"  and  to 
prove  diat  not  a  solitaiy  sin  eitfaear  hss  or  can  lake  placei 
except  by  divine  permisuon*    He  says, 

*<  Reaaon  teaches,  that  God  never  will,  and  never  am  voluntarily 
give  up  the  government  of  his  own  world  into  the  bands  of  his  great- 
est enemy,  the  devil.  And  if  the  devil  is  one  of  God's  creaturei,  as 
God  himself  has  taught  us  in  his  word,  he  is  so  inferior  to  the  God 
that  made  him,  as  to  be  in  his  hands,  as  the  olay  is  in  Ihehands  of  the 
potter,  abMohOely  at  hit  control;  unable  by  power  orpoHcy'io  bring  any 
thing  to  past  but  bythepermitnonqf  thegreai  Qod  ;  who  from  heaven 
hath  declared,  saying,  JIfy  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure.^*-*'  How  then  could  the  devil  seduce  our  first  parents,  and 
break  up  God's  original  plan,  and  ruin  his  new  made  world  tn  epUe  ^ 
ihe  ubmoA  exertkmscf  vi\finiU  medom  amd  almighty  power!** 

*'  The  whole  tenor  of  dieme  reeelation  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the 
providence  of  God  extends  to  all  things  which  come  to  pass*    If  the 
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d«v3  or  wicked  nun  were  not  under  the  divine  control,  we  nhonld  have 
reaion  io/ear  them,  hut  our  Savionr  aesares  na  they  cannot  tiuit  an 
hair  of  our  heads  wthanU  CMt  permitnon,  wboee  providence  extends 
even  to  the  very  sparrows." 

"  But  if  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  the  leuer^  how  much 
more  to  the  greaUr  concerns  of  the  intellectual  system.  If  it  ex- 
tends to  the  tvrful  aeHom  of  men  in  this  fallen  world,  which  are  com- 
paratively of  litSSe  consequence ;  mu^  more  to  the  origmai  uUrodue- 
Hon  9f  «tft  vnio  the  moral  extern ;  which  was  an  afiair,  strictly  epeair- 
in^,  of  ixifinite  cpnsequence." — ^''.So  that  we  may  have  the  greatest 
assurance,  that  ever  since  the  creation,  no(  one  evil  thing  has  comeio 
poMy  but  under  the  eye  of  the  omisciEVT;— c2e(enmne(2,permifteli 
and  oikrruled  &y  infinUe  medom  and  peiftH  reMude,  Do  you  believe 
this,  my  tAmd^^-^BeUamyUWorkMyVol,  n.  pp.  177-180. 

He  thiis  entered  tin  this  notice  of  the  niiiversality  of  God's 
*'  providential  govemmeo^/'  for  the  express  and  sole  pur^ 
pose  of  proving  what  veas  "  the  grand  topic  oP'  the  **  con- 
troversy" **  in  which'  he  was  engaged/*  that  "  not  one  evil 
thing  has  Come  to  pass,"  except  by  the  wise  and  righteous 
**  pemmiiarf*  of"  the  absolute  governor  of  the  world." 

If  there  are  any  passages  in  which  hef  can  be  regarded  as 
reasoning  respecting  "  the  extent  of  God's  decrees,"  they 
must  be  such  as  the  following. 

^  Were  there  no  particular  instance  in  which  we  could  see  the 
wiidom  <fOod  in  the  permierion  of  tint  yet  from  the  perfections  of  the 
divine  nature  alone,  we  have  such  full  evidence  that  be  must  always 
act  in  the  wisest  and^best  manner,  as  that  we  ought  not  in  the  least 
to  doubt  it 

^  In  the  days  of  eternity,  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
this  system  now  in  existence,  and  this  plan  which  now  takes  place, 
and  all  other  possible  systems,  and  all  other  possible  plans,  more  in 
number  perhaps  than  the  very  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  all  equally  lay 
open  to  the  divine  view,  and  one  as  easy  to  Almightiness  as  another. 
He  had  his  choice.    He  had  none  to  please  but  himself;  beside  him 
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Ikef 0  way  na  Uil4^«    H«  bad  a  perfootly  good  Uata,  aitd  nolbiifK  ^^ 

bias  bis  judgment,  and  was  infinite  in  wisdom.  ThU '  hfi  €h$mf  and 
tbis  of  all  possible  systems,  ther^oret  wan  the  beat,  infinity  wisdom  and 
perfect  rectitude  being  judges/'  p.  35. 

td  this  passage,  however,  and  others  of  similar  import, 
Us  object  is  not  to  prove  nor  'defend  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  nniversality  of  die  dii^ne  decrees,^*  bat  solely  to  de- 
monstrate, from  Ood's  having  chosen  this  **  system  now  in 
existence,**  and  ^  from  the  perfections  of  the  divine  tiattire,** 
<<  Aat  he  nm$t  act  in  ike  wUest  and  hat  mamier^^  ^*in  ihe 
pemdiHon  cf  rin.^  So  far,  however,  was  he  from  making 
a  defence  of  the  ^*  general  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the 
divine  decrees,*^  the  great  theme  of  his  discussion^  that  he 
expressly  disclaimed  the  intention,  and  denied  the  necessity 
of  any  disputation  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  such  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  *^  divine  conduct,*'  as  was  the  object  of  his 
argument.    He  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  ^*  Vindication,** 

**  If  the  divine  conduct  toward  th^  ^iteffectnal  systep^  c^n  bis  vMi' 
eoletl,  there  will  be  no  room  for  any  dUpui^  about  his  decrees.  If  God 
always  does  what  is  beH  for  him  to  do,  his  freeing  from  eternity  t6  do 
so,  cannot  be  objected  against,  unless  we  can  suppose  it  to  be  wrong 
ibr  God  to  determine  ufM>n  a  conduct  in  all  respect*  righi.**  **  The 
mMs  of  tbe  divine  cenduet  toward  mieUigm$  bdnga,  after  tbey  are 
brought  into  existeiice,  may  be  arraw^  ^^^  (heae  t,ivo  general 
heada,  Ist,  what  he  does :  2d,  what  he/orAeort  to  dp."  <*  If  he  al- 
ways  has  a  good  reojon  for  doing  wl^it  he  does,  and  for  forbearing 
what  he  forbears,  then  his  whole  conduct^  as  comprehending  both,  is 
jtsttifiable. 

•*  T«  vindieate  nm  ooimvot  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  wa^ 
ike  design  ^mjf  4crmons  ^  tko  tmdmn  ^  QodmthepgnfdmM  of 
sm."  p.  W. 

If  any  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  represent»> 
tioQs  can  be  necessary,  it  is  furnished  by  the  statement  which 
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he  gives  at  its  introdaction,  of  the  subject.and  derign  of  bb 
argument. 

The  <<  doctrine"  which  he  offered  as  the  ground  of  the 
discussion  is,  that  "  a  sight  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
permission  of  sin,  is  very  useful  to  promote  holiness  of  heart 
and  life ;"  and  he  adds,  that  that  being  *^  plain  and  evident,*' 
he  '^  shall  anfy  attempt  to  showi/nl,  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  G{>d^%  permuting  sin ;  and  iecondJg^  the  toudom  of 
God  in  the  permission  of  sin ;  and  then  eondade  with  a 
practical  improvement''  The  first  of  these  topes  occupies 
less  than  a  single  page.  The  remainder  of  the  cUscussion, 
extending  through  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy,  is 
devoted  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  proof  of  God's 
'^  wbdom  in  the  permission  of  sin." 

'^  The  hypothesis"  of  the  reviewer  respecting  ^*  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  dbcussion  in  which  he  was  engaged,"  by 
which  it  ^*  is  easily  accounted  for,"  '<  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy's acuteness  and  force  of  mind,  should  have  reasoned, 
in  diflkrent  parts  of  his  treatise,  on  different  and  inconsistent 
hypotheses,"  is  thus  clearly  **  a  wholly  gratuitous  and  un- 
authorised assumption."  No  statement  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  his  argument,  that  should  exhibit  any  topic  as  its 
theme,  to  which  any  allusion  whatever  occurs  in  the  course 
of  **  the  discussion,"  could  possibly  have  been  made,  more 
utterly  aside  firom  facts,  nor  more  distantly  removed  fi*om 
the  semblance  of  truth.  He  might  as  well  have  exhibited 
the  divine  omnipotence,  omniscience,  or  rectitude,  as  "  the 
grand  topic"  of  "the  controversy;"  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  atonement,  or  a 
**  judgment  to  come ;"— topics,  to  which  at  least  as  much 
space  is  devoted,  as  to  the  "extent,"  either  "  of  God's  de- 
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creeSy'*  or  **  providential  government/'  and  that  are  as  fre- 
quency made  the  basis  of  an  argument. 

This  total  misconception  of  so  essential  and  palpable  a 
fact,  is  certainly  extraordinary ;  and  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  "easily  accounted  for,"  is  adapted  to  beget  a  vehe- 
ment doubt  of  the  reviewer's  competence  to  the  task  of 
criticism  and  commentary  which  he  has  taken  on  himself, 
on  "the  respectable  theolo^cal  writers  of  New-England,'* 
or  of  "  affirming"  theories  and  hypotheses,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  back  the  clergy  of  that  region  to  the  apostolic 
method  of  preaching,  and  enabling  them  "  to  view  the  cha- 
)racter  and  government  of  God"  in  a  mode  that  shows  them 
to  be  "  free  fi^m  embarrassment."  If  he'  could  not  succeed 
in  discovering  even  "  the  grand  topic"  of  the  work,  of  which 
he  has  attempted  an  exposition,  how  can  it  be  that  he  can 
be  qualified  to  volunteer  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
led  its  author  to  reason,  if  such  were  the  fact,  "  in  different 
parts  ofhis  treatise,  on  different  and  inconsistent  hypotheses  ?" 
If  in  eagerly  searching  through  the  "  treatise",  for  every 
sentence,  phrase,  and  word,  by  which  he  could  sustain  his 
hope  of  self-vindication,  and  exhibit  Dr.  Bellamy  as  "  lean- 
ing" toward  the  theory  which  he  attributes  to  him,  he  still 
totally  failed  of  detecting  the  real  "  nature  and  object  of 
the  discussion,"  can  it  be  that  he  is  competent  to  affirm  with 
so  much  confidence  that  his  own  theory  is  every  where 
graven  on  its  pages  in  such  bold  and  indelible  characters 
as  he  represents  ? 

The  next  objection  to  the  reviewer's  statement  is,  that 
even  were  the  fact  a»he  has  represented,  it  would  still  remain 
as  "singular"  and  inexplicable  as  before,  that  Dr.  Bellamy 
"  should  have  reasoned"  on  such  "  different  and  inconsistent 
hypotheses."    "  He  was  caUed  upon,"  he  says,  "  to  defend 
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the  general  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  divine  deertet 
and  providential  government.  He  waft  not^  therefore,  led 
by  the  nature  of  the  dUamiont  to  propound  any  w^ 
iheorjfi  which  m^ht  obviate  off  the  objections  alleged." 
But  why  shonld  <<  different  and  inconsistent  hypotheses''  be 
any  more  necessary,  or  why  should  they  more  "  naturaUy 
occur,"  in  obviating  ol^ections  to  '^  the  general  doctrina  of 
the  divine  decrees  and  providential  government,"  than  in 
vindicating  '*  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permisuon  of  rin?" 
Are  ^*  different  and  inconsistent  hypotheses"  actuaHy  requi- 
site to  answer  <<  all  objections,"  either  to  the  <^  general  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  decrees  and  providential  govemmentt" 
or  to  *^  the  conduct  of  God  in  permitting"  his  creatures  to 
transgress  f  Are  those  decrees  or  that  government  any  less 
*<  just  and  true"  than  are  the  "ways"  oS  the  King  of  saints? 
Do  the  truths  of  revelation  itself  need  the  aid  of  error  and 
inconsistency,  in  order  to  their  support  and  vindicatioo  f 
If  not,  then  it  is  far  from  being  easy  to  see  how  it  <<  would 
naturally  occur,"  "that  a  man  of  acuteness  and  force  of 
nDJnd"  should  resort  to  their  instrumentality,  to  defend  aiqr 
general  or  particular  doctrine  of  revelation ;  and  to  attempt 
to  account  for  it  by  such  an  hypothesis,  is  not  merely  to  tra« 
duce  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  place  of  vindicating  him,  but  is  to 
impeach  likewise  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  the  Creator* 
But  it  seems  there  were  those  at  that  period, "  who  main- 
tained that  all  existing  theories  on  the  subject,  united^  could 
never  vindicate  the  character  of  God,  if  the  existence  of  sin 
was  embraced  within  his  eternal  purposes ;"  and  it  was 
"agmnst  those"  that  "  he  aimed  to  defend  the  general  doc* 
trine«"  A<icording  to  this,  then,  "  the  objection  which  he 
had  to  encounter,"  instead  of  being  directed  against  either 
a  "  general  doctrine"  of  the  seriptnres,  or  the  theory  itself 
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of  Dr.  Et4  was  aimed  sokly  at  a  sapporiiitiou^  mixture  of  <<  all 
tbeexistinglheories  outhe  subject."    It  merely  affirmed,  that 
if"  all"  those  theovies-^alse  as  well  as  true,  self-contradicto^ 
ly  as  well  as  those  wiiich  were  irreconcilable  with  one  another 
-—were  "fcniterf,"  they  "could  never  vindicate  the  character 
of  Gody  if  the  exuUnee  of  sin  was  embraced  within  his 
eternal  purposes  ;"**-«  safe  position  pertainly,  as  at  least  one 
of  those  theories  expressly  denied  that "  his  eternal  purposes" 
embraced  "  the  existence  of  sin."    And  it  may  doubtless 
be  affirmed  universaUy,  that  where  truth  is  grossly  adulte- 
rated, or  essentially  lost  by  intermixture  with' palpable  and 
fudlamental  error,  the  unnatural  nuui  produced  by  the  . 
fHTOcess,  cannot  "vindicate  the  character  of  God."   jBut 
how  could  it  result  from  that,  that  differeut  an^  Inconr 
distent  hypotheses  could  be  necessary  either  to  vindicate  die 
truth,  or  overthrow  the  errors^  which  that  mixture  might 
contain  i    It  might  truly  "  strike  readers  as  singular,"  and 
need  to  be  "  accounted  for,"  had  "  a  man  of  Dr.  Bellamy's 
acuteness  and  force  of  mind,"  undertaken  so  ridiculous  a 
task  as  to  beat  down  such  an  objectioui  and  maintain  its 
converse ;  or.  taken  any  notice  whatever  of  one  that  pro« 
fessed^-  aimed  neither  at  his  particular  theory,  nor  at  a 
doctrine  of  scripture,  but  only  at  what  wasadmitted  to  be  a 
f  *  groundless  assumption."    He,  however,  never  attempted 
to  show  "  that  all  the  existing  theories  on  the  subject  unitedi 
could  vindicate  the  character  of  God,"  nor  dreamed  of  so 
preposterous  an  enterprise»  but  simply  aimed,  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  theory,  "  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  in  the  permission  of  sin." 

At  length,  however,  the  reviewer  closes  his  apology  for 
the  alleged  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Bellamy*  by  intimating 
that  no  surprise  ought  in  fact  to  hf  felt,  "  that  a  man  of 
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acuteness  and  force  of  mind  should  reason*'  ^  on  hypothe- 
ses*' wholly  inconsistent  and  subversive  of  each  other ;  es^ 
pecially  when  he  feels  ''  the  pressure  of  new  objections,** 
and  **  his  mind  is  intently  fixed  on  their  most  eflfectual  re- 
futation.*' 

**  It  knot  tttiprisiiig,IAer9l^r0,  that  in  one  course  of  reaaoning  to 
prove  the  perfection  of  God*a  luiiverssl  9ovenimeiit»  he  should  reason 
upon  one  hypothesis,  and  yet  when  the  sulject  vnM  presented  under 
entirely  another  aspect,  or  when  hy  the  pressure  of  new  objections, 
his  mind  Was  intently  fixed  on  their  most  effectual  refutation,  he 
should  inadvertently  found  his  answer  on  another  hypothesis.*'  p.j30. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  gentleman  then,  it  seems  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  even  a  man  of"  acuteness  and  force 
of  mind,*'  who  takes  upon  himself  the  important  task  of 
vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  or  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  his  word,  will,  before  venturing  to  offer  his  theo- 
ries to  the  public,  take  care  even  to  convince  hunself  that  he 
comprehends  the  subject  of  which  he  undertakes  to  treat, 
by  tracing  its  various  relations,  marking  the  mutual  bear- 
ings of  the  positions  which  he  embraces,  and  thus  proceed- 
ing on  fixed  and  consistent  principles.     In  place  of  that,  it 
may  be  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  will  look 
at  the  subject  in  only  one  relation  at  one  time,  and  "  under 
entirely  another  aspect*'  at  another,  and  will  accordingly 
shift  his  hypothesis,  as  often  as  he  varies  **  the  aspect,"  or 
turns  his  "  course  of  reasoning."    Far  less  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  will  adhere  to  any  certain  and  consistent  prin- 
ciples, when  urged  by  "  the  pressure  of  new  objections," 
and  make  it  his  aim  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  trudi, 
whether  it  support,  or  subvert  his  own  scheme.    On  the 
contraiy,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  will  intendy 
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fix  hts  mind  on  '*  ikeir  most  eftctaal  refutation,*^  vrhftlher 
they  arelegidmate  or  not,  and  adopt  whatever  hypothesis, 
however  subversive  it  may  be  of  his  own  system,  and  resort 
to  whatever  expedient  can  promise  to  involve  his  adversary 
in  embarrassment,  and  yield  to  himself  an  appearance  of 
triumph* 

However  much  the  reviewer  may  have  failed  in  e]q)ress- 
ing^  himself  perspicuously  on  other  topics,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  has  spoken  iDtellifpbly  in  this  instance,  and 
given  his  readers  a: sufficient  clue  to  the  principles  on  which 
he  imagines  controversies  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
conducted,  and  on  which  he  is  accustomed  to  conduct  them 
himself.  A  variety  of  significant  proofs  and  illustrations 
of  it,  are  furnished  by  his  discussions  in  reference  to  '^  the 
respectable  theological  iRrriters  of  New-England."  A  sin- 
gle one  will  suffice,  founded  Uke  his  argument  in  the  present 
instance  on  the  acuteness  and  mental  force  of  the  author, 
whose  sentiments  he  was  endeavoring  to  expound.  "  The 
pressure  of  objections"  here,  led  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
show  that  ^^though  or  notwithstanding"  Dr.  Bellamy  was  a 
man  of  "  acuteness  and  force  of  mind,"  yet  it  '*  would  nar 
turaUy  occur,"  and  '*  is  easily  accounted  for,"  '*  that .  he 
should  reason  in  different  parts  of  his  treatise,  on  different 
and  inconsistent  hypothissesy!'  and  assumptions  wholly  **  gra- 
tuitous," and  subversive  alike  of  his  own  theoiy,  and  the 
truth  at  large.  In  his  *^  Inquiry,"  however,  "  into  the  na- 
ture of  sin,  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Dwlght's  Theology,"  ''the 
objection  which  he  had  then  to  encounter,"  led  him  to  enn 
ploy  that  writer's  distinction  as  a  theologian,  to  demonstrate 
the  utter  improbability  of  his  having  fallen  into  ''  self-con- 
tradiction" and  ''  absurdity."  Commencing  with  the  as- 
sertion Uiat  Dr.  Dwight  had  in  '<  explicit  declanltioas," 
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ftHmied  b  accordance  with  tbenrviewcr'v  thcoty^  5«  dial  all 
sin  consists  mpreferefice^^^  he  argued  from  his  **  acutenees 
and  fcMe  of  mind,''  that  the  ^*  charges  of  absordity  and 
mconsistency"  implied  in  the  snpposidon  tfa|it  he  had  tanght 
the  contradictory  doctrine,  ^«  that  all  sin  does  not  consistin 
preference  or  action,"  must  be  totally  *'  gronndlesi"  and 
iftttjast4    That  Dn  Diright  had  apparmOjf  reasoned  on  the 
latter  bypothens,  lie  could  not  deny,  but  **  mtre  wtial  in- 
tongrnities  are  not  of  course  proef  <(  real  contradiction 
Aimsaataif /'  and  "  if  yon  interpret  bb  language  ioih» 
Utter ^  yoo  must  convict  him  of  the  flagrant  absurdity  of 
sayingi  that  the  cause  of  all  moral  eieellence,  is  itself  mo* 
ral  ezcellence,"-^the  identical  imputation  howetrer  which 
tins  gentleman^s  construction  of  his  language,  not  the  other 
involved— «** on  ahmtrdity  w4  to  heekatgei  to  iiuha^m- 
ier  am  digki  gramuU.^*    **  To  vmdicate  bun,*'  thereforet 
<<  not  only  from  the  imputation  of  leaching  the  doctrine  of 
physical  depravity,  but  also  from  the  most  palpable  setf-con- 
tradiction,  which  must  cktherwi^e  he  chaiged  upon"  him,  he 
resorted  to  ''the  true  usus  bqnendi,"  which  solved  the 
difficulty^  by  interpreting  the  language  and  arguments  of 
Dr.  Dwight,  not  mth  any  reference  to  their  proper  mean« 
ing,  and  the  end  for  which  be  used  them,  but  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  knovfQ  and  understood 
by  the  reviewer  Umself !    But  **  the  subject*'  of  **  acute- 
ness  and  force  of  nund,"  then  «'  presented  itself*'  to  the 
reviewer  ''  nnder  entirely  another  aspect,'*  and  *'  his  nnnd 
was  intently  fixed  on  the  most  effiictaal  refotaUon^*  of  the 
charge  of  having  departed  ''  in  any  article  of  doctrinal  be- 
lief from  his  revered  initrocter  in  theology,  the  former  pre- 
rident  of  the  college." 
But  however  he  laay  think  it  proper  for  himielf  to  adopt 
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sach  expedients  to  escape  '^  the  pressure^'  of  the  **  new  ob^ 
jecdons"  with  which  his  *^  different  and  inconsistent  hypo- 
theses" have  become  perplexed,  the  public  will  scarcely  feel 
indebted  to  him  for  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
common  to  himself,  with  theological  writers  at  large,  and 
especially  for  claiming  for  all  the  grosser  errors  and  incoiH 
sistencies  that  characterize  his  speculations,  the  sanction  of 
exact  precedents  in  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Bella- 
my, and  President  Edwards. 

He  seems,  from  the  difficulty  he  has  experienced  in  ac- 
complishing an  **  effectual  refutation"  of  the  objections  with 
which  Jiis  theories  have  become  embarrassed,  to  h^ve  got  to 
feel  a  quick  sympathy  with  those  whom  he  deems  to  have 
halted  like  himself  in  their  metaphysics,  and  to  be  endeav- 
oring to  discover  with  what  great  men  he  can  claim  such  a 
companionship  in  **  self<ontradiction."  It  is  to  this  feel- 
ing not  improbably  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  flourish  of 
sentiment  with  which  he  closes  his  exposition  of  Dr.  Bella- 
my's «' treatise." 

*^  We  t&ke  leave  of  this  treatise  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret; — ^pleasare  to  find  Dr.  Bellamy  meeting  the  enemies  of 
divine  sovereignty  on  that  vantage  ground,  which  we  think  ought 
never  to  be  relinquished ;  regret  that  in  any  instance  he  should  yield 
it  to  his  opponents,  and  be  thus  driven  to  adopt  a  theory  which  made 
him  inconsistent  with  himself.  But  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote,  fully  explain  the  fact.  The  men  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  in  our  view  the  only  exceptione  «i  regard 
io  inadeertenciee  of  this  kind.  The  imputation  is  no  disparagement 
to  Dr.  BeUamy's  mental  power,  when  compared  with  that  of  others 
of  the  first  order  of  intellect,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  denial  of  an  infallibility  which 
none  can  clainii.  If  an  exemption  from  even  more  palpable  incon- 
sistencies is  essential  to  intellectual  greatness,  then  must  all  our  ad« 
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miration  of  the  gigantic  strength  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkley,  aad 
oihen,  be  changed  into  lamentation  over  the  weakneis  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  the  greatest  men,  is,  that 
while  aiming  to  establish  some  great  and  leading  truth,  they  have 
been  successful  and  triumphant ;  and  though  not  without  falling  into 
ooeasional  incougmitiee  through  inadTertenoe,  they  deserye  the 
praise  which  our  admiration  iconfere  on  the  highest  iatellectnal  at* 
tainments."— pp.  539-^40. 

It  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  disparagemtQt  to  the 
laknlSt  and  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  usefolneaft  of  meoy 
to  reason  on  loose,  ialse,  and  cootradictoiy  principles,  espe* 
cMdly  if  discussing  the  great  questions  of  theology,  or  at- 
tempting to  expound  the  volume  of  inspiration ;  and  as  no 
light  evil,  to  overlook,  undermine,  or  deny  even  inadvert- 
ently, the  great  truths  of  revelation ;  and  history  haa  abun- 
dantly shown,  that  no  writers  are  more  dangerous  to  the 
gospel  and  mischievous  to  the  church,  than  vain  and  daring 
tbeoriiers,  who,  intent  <m  nothing  else  than  the  support  of 
their  baseless  hypotheses,  resort  to  whatever  expedients  can 
give  currency  to  their  reasonings,  and  who  accordingly  sup- 
plant the  gospel  and  obstruct  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  churdi,  juat  in  proportion  to  their  guccess,  *<  Things** 
however  it  seems  "  are  changed."  To  yield  positions 
"  to  the  enemies  of  divine  sovereignty"  "  which  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  relinquished,"  adopt  theories  that  circumvent  es- 
sential truths,  introduce  **  anti-apostoUc  methods  of  preach- 
ing," and  involve  ^^the  character  and  government  of 
God"  in  '*  embarrassment,"  are  only  *<  inadvertencies,"  from 
which  none  are  <*  exceptions,"  and  evils  that  are  **  necessa- 
rily incidental  to  the  best  system."  **  The  imputation"  of 
them  is  **  no  disparagement"  to  ^'  the  first  order  of  intel- 
lect."   It  is  only  falling  short  of  inspiration.     <<  The  men 
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who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  ih 
oar  view  the  only  exceptions  in  regard ''  to  them.  A  con- 
solatory consideration,  doubtless,  to  one  who  finds  his  own 
history  thickly  strewn  with  these  inconsistencies.  Some 
doubtfidness  however  may  be  felt,  of  the  appropriateness  of 
sach  doctrines  for  the  ear  of  theological  students ;  and  some 
queries  may  need  to  be  setded  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  apology  for  fundamental  or  dangerous  theologi- 
cal error  is  to  be  carried,  before  it  can  meet  with  a  safe  ac- 
quiescence. Is  its  broad  mantle  to  stretch  only  over  the 
regions  of  nominal  orthodoxy,  or  are  **  Arminian  and  Uni- 
tarian writers"  also  to  enjoy  .the  privilege  of  shielding 
their  errors  beneath  its  folds  f  Is  it  not  as  adequate  aa  ez- 
tenuatimi  of  the  false  doctrines  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  *'  oppo- 
nents,*' as  of  the  alleged  inconsistencies  of  Dr.  Bellamy 
himself?  as  ample  an  apology  for  the  errors  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich,  respecting  moral  agency,  as  for  those  of 
President  Edwards  of  Noirthampton,  respecting  imputa- 
tion? 

"  The  most,"  he  proceeds,  *<  that  can  be  said  of  the 
greatest  men,  is,  that  while  idming  to  establish  some  great 
and  leading  truth,  they  have  been  successful  and  trium- 
phant." And  that  doubtless  is  to  say  enough  i  but  it  is  a 
very  difierent  saying  from  any  that  he  has  chosen  to  utter 
in  respect  to  Dr.  Bellamy  or  any  others,  even  ^'  of  the  first 
order  of  intellect."  To  be  "  successful  and  triumphant?' 
**  while  aiming  to  establish  some  great  and  leading  truth," 
is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  yielding  '<  the  vantage 
ground"  of  truth  to  '*  the  enemies  of  divine  sovereignty," 
and  reasoning  on  "gratuitous  and  unauthorized  assump- 
tions,'* wholly  subversive  alike  of  each  other,  and  the  gos- 
pel of  God.    How  much  commendation,  however,  he  is  in 
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fact  willing  the  greatest  men  should  enjoy,  he  gives  us  again 
to  understand  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  "  And 
though  not  without  falling  into  occasional  incongruities, 
through  inadvertence,  they  deserve  the  praise  which  our 
admiration  confers  on  the  highest  intellectual  attainments;" 
— "  the  praise,"  in  other  words,  involved  in  the  sweeping 
asseveration,  that  there  are  no  exceptions  among  even  those 
of  *^  the  first  order  of  intellect,"  firom  as  gross  inconsisten- 
cies, and  fundamental  errors,  as  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
ascribe  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  a  resem- 
blance to  himself. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  chief  features  of  the  theory  held 
by  the  reviewer  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  the 
mode  in  which  he  represents  it  as  taught  in  the  **  treatise," 
and  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  the  occasional  devia- 
tions firom  it,  into  which  he  regards  Dr.  Bellamy  as  having 
fallen  **  through  inadvertence ;"   it  remains  to  examine  the 
statements  and  reasonings,  to  which  he  has  assigned  the 
place  of  proof,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  taught  the  theory  which 
he  imputes  to  him  with  so  much  confidence.     The  question 
at  issue,  is  not  at  all,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  the 
views  advanced  by  Dr.  Bellamy,  are  scriptural  or  correct, 
or  not ;  but  solely  whether  he  actually  inculcated  the  theory 
which  the  reviewer  ascribes  to  him.     To  sustain  his  allega- 
tion, he  must  at  least  demonstrate,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  held 
that  "  God's  plan"  '^  does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral 
part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of  what  God  does"  ;  that  the 
reason  that  sin  is  sufiered  to  take  place,  is  solely,  that  God 
is  physically  incompetent  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  he  actu- 
ally carries  his  efiforts  at  its  prevention  to  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  infinite  power  and  wisdom  are  adequate.    His  first 
argument  is  presented  in  the  following  passage; 
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^  In  pToof  that  Dr.  Bellamy  bas  decisively  oountenanced  the  hypo* 
thesis,  that  the  system  or  flan  which  God  has  adopted  (in  distinction 
from  the  sin  which  is  its  oonnquefiet)  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,  we  ohserre, 

*^  1.  He  introduces  the  suhject  of  discussion  to  his  readers  on  the 
basis  of  this  theory.    In  his  preface  he  says, 

**  ^  I  do  not  imagine  mankind  would  ever  have  thought  of  disputing 
God's  right  to  lay  out  a  universal  plan,  had  the  plan  appeared  to  them 
wise  and  good.  We  do  not  dispute  our  superior's  right  in  time  of 
war  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  operation  for  an  ensuing  campaign,  although 
it  is  expected  it  will  cost  many  a  precious  Mfe,  when  on  the  whole 
we  think  the  plan  ia  wise  and  good.*  "-«-p..7. 

^  It  will  be  conceded  that  Dr.  Bellamy's  design  in  this  example,  is 
to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  '  universal  plan.' 
The  (question  is,  how  does  he  illustrate  this  ?  Is  it  on  the  theory  or 
supj^ition  that  the  evi/  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good^ 
or  on  the  supposition,  that  this  evil  is  (in  respect  to  divine  prevention) 
ineidental  to  the  pUm  which  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greateat 
good  ^  We  appeal  to  the  example.  Does  the  commander  in  adopt- 
ing his  plan  of  a  campaign,  adopt  it  because  the  loss  of  so  many  va- 
luable lives  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  victory ;  or  because  the 
plan  itself,  to  which  such  loss  is  incidental,  is  the  necessary  means  of* 
this  end  ?  Sureljr  he  who  would  not  adopt  the  wme  plad^  though  it 
involved  no  such  calamity,  would  deserve  little  credit  either  for  his 
wisdom  or  his  goodness.  What  person  ever  supposed  that  the  liat- 
irueUon  nf  Ufsj  is  the  reason,  or  any  par<  of  the  reason,  why  a  bene- 
volent leader  of  an  army  adopts  his  plan  of  operations  ?  Here  then 
in  introducing  the  subject  to  his  readers.  Dr.  Bellamy,  if  language 
can  do  it,  vindicates  the  government  of  God  in  view  of  existing  evil, 
on  the  theory,  that  <  the  evil  (in  respect  to  divine  prevention)  istnci- 
dsMal  to  the  best  plan.'  His  illustration  is  totally  inapposite,  if  he 
did  not  design  it  to  show,  that  the  existing  syslesn  in  distinction  from 
the  m/  which  is  its  consequence,  is  preferable  to  any  other,  which 
could  have  been  adopted." — pp.  533, 534. 

If  the  truth  and  force  of  this  argument  are  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  assurance  with  which  its  conclusion  is  aiBrmedi 
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the  position  which  it  is  its  object  to  establish,  is  doubtless 
quite  indisputable.  ''  Here  then,"  he  says,  ^^  Dr.  Bella- 
my, if  language  can  do  it^  vindicates  the  government  of 
God,  in  view  of  existing  evil,  ,on  the  th^orjf  that  ^  the  evil 
(in  respect  to  divine  prevention)  is  ineidenial  to  the  best 
plan,'  "  and  that  **  his  illustration  is  totally  inapposite,  if 
he  did  not  design  to  show  that  the  existing  systemy  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  evU  which  is  its  consequence^  is  preferable  to 
any  other  which  could  have  been  adopted."  Several  dif- 
ficulties, however,  need  to  be  solved,  before  these  assevera*- 
tions  can  safely  receive  our  assent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reviewer  exhibits  Dr.  Bellamy's 
fteface  to  the  Sermons,  written  at  the  time  of  their  publi- 
cation,  not  of  their  cbmpositioui  and  neither  containing  any 
branch  of  his  reasoning!  nor  any  fimnal  statement  of  bis 
theory,  as  an  introduction  of  '*  the  snbfect  of  discussion  to 
his  readers  on  the  basis"  of  the  reviewer's  theory,  and  re- 
presents him  as  uttering  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  **  the  wisdom  and  goodness"  of 
that  theory.  His  preface  however  obviously  fonns  no  such 
introductioni  but  is  employed  in  stating  and  tradng  to  their 
results,  some  **  mistaken  notions  and  apprehensions,"  that 
were  extennvely  entertained  at  that  period,  which  it  was  the 
"  chief  design"  of  the  sermons  "  to  rectify."  The  intro- 
duction and  statement  of  ^*  the  subject  of  the  discussion  to 
his  readers,"  was  made  in  its  proper  place,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  sermon,  in  the  following  language. 

*'  Doetfine.  A  sight  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin, 
is  very  useful  to  promote  holiness  of  heart  and  life." — **  The  truth  of 
the  doctriae  being  plain  and  evident,  I  shall  only  attend  to  show, 
1st,  What  we  are  to  understand  by  God's  permiUing  sin ;  2d,  The 
wUdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin ;  and  then,  3d,  conclude  with 
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a  practteal  improTement."^*'  God's  permhtiiiif  ciii,  consisU  merelf 
in  not  hindering  it*  He  saw  that  Joseph's  brethren,  considering 
their  temper,  and  how  they  had  their  brother  out  in  the  field,  and 
how  that  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  would  soon  come  bj,  &c.  would 
certainly  sell  him,  unless  he  interposed  to  hinder  it ;  and  he  could 
have  hindered  their  selling  as  easily  as  he  hindered  their  murdering 
kim ;  but  he  did  not ;  he  let  them  take  their  course. 

**  Aad  yet  it  Is  self^vident,  God  never  permits  sin  in  the  character 
of  an  unconcerned  spectator^  as  not  earing  how  affairs  go,  bnt  aa 
having  weighed  all  circumstances  and  consequences.  Therefore, 
God  never  permits^sin,  but  only  when,  on  the  whole,  all  things  con- 
sidered, he  Judges  it  best  not  to  hinder  it.  And  therefore,  at  what- 
ever time  God  forb^an  to  interpose  to  hinder  the  commission  of  any 
set  of  Biii»  be  is  not  only  justifiable  in  his  conduct*  but  even  commen- 
dable and  praiseworthy ;  because  he  has  chosen  to  act  in  the  wisest 
and  best  manner.  But  this  leads  me  to'  show  the  msdom  of  God  in 
the  permission  of  sin."  p.  11, 12. 

These  were  the  passages,  obvioasly,  which  the  reviewer 
should  have  presented  to  his  readers,  had  it  been  his  inten- 
tion to  give  them  a  fair  statement  of  the  subject  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy's sermons,  and  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  his  discussion.  They  were  not  suited,  how- 
ever, to  his  object.  They  neither  contain  nor  sanction  any 
one  of  the  positions  which  he  attempts  to  fasten  on  the 
''treatise,*'  but  on  the  contrary,  either  express  or  involve  a 
specific  denial  of  them  all.  Thus,  Dr.  Bellamy  affirms,  that 
God  "  could  have  hindered"  "  Joseph's  brethren"  from 
** selling,  as  easily  as  he  hindered  their  murdering  him;" 
thus  denying,  both  that  the  reason  that  sin  is  suffered  to  take 
place,  is  that  God  is  incapable  of  hindering  it,  and  that,  he 
actually  carries  his  efforts  at  its  prevention  in  every  instance 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power.  He,  moreover,  expreuljf 
afimu  the  theory,  which  the  reviewer  represents  him  as 
teaching  only  *'  through  inadvertence,"  and  by  becoming 
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**  inconsistent  with  himself," — ^that  the  sole  reason  that  God 
does  not  hHider  sin  in  any  and  every  instance  b,  that  '^  he 
judges  it  best  not  to  hinder  it ;"  in  other  words,  that  he  can 
give  birth  to  more  good  by  permitting  it,  than  by  its  pre-* 
vention. 

In  the  next  place,  his  statement  respecting  Dr.  Bellamy's 
^^  design  in  the  example,"  which  he  quotes  from  the  preface, 
does  not,  unhappily  for  his  argument,  enjoy  any  better  cor- 
respondence with  fact.     He  says,  ^'it  will  be  conceded  that 
Dr.  Bellamy's  design  in  this  example  is,  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  universal  plan."     In  place 
of  that,  however.  Dr.  Bellamy's  "  design"  in  the  passage 
was  solely  to  express  what  he  regarded  as  the  reason  that 
*^  mankind  ever  thought  of  disputing  God's  ngU  to  lay  out 
a  universal  plan."    *'  I  do  not  imagine,"  he  says,  "  mankind 
would  ever  have  thought  of  disputing  God's  right  to  lay 
out  a  universal  plan,  had  the  plan  appeared  to  them  wUe 
and  goodf^  and  adds,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  *<  we  do 
not  dispute  our  superiors'  rights  in  time  of  war,  to  lay 
out  a  plan  of  operation  for  an  ensuing  campaign,  al- 
though it  is  expected  it  will  cost  many  a  precious  life, 
when^  on  Ike  tdbfe,  we  think  the  plan  is  wise  and  good.^* 
His  object  thus  was  to  show,  that  the  reason  that  mankind 
dispute  *^  God's  right  to  lay  out  a  universal  plan"  is,  as  he 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  sentence,  that  they  "  take 
for  granted  that  the  present  universal  plan  is  unwise  and 
badt  all  things  going  wrong."     That  the  passage  does  not 
in  facti  therefore,  present  any  illustration  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God's  universal  plan,  is  as  indisputably 
dear,  as  **  language  can"  render  it,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  language  and  '<  example"  are  '^  totally  inapposite," 
if  it  was  '<  his  design"  to  present  by  them  any  such  <'  illas- 
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tratioii.''  Tbe  reviewtr's  Mrgumeiit,  were  it  otherwise  of 
may  forcei  being  thus  built  oa  a  total  roisconstrttctioQ  of  tbe 
meaDing  and  object  of  the  passage,  the  concluaioii  wbkh 
he  draars  firodi  it  with  so  much  confidence,  is  consequeotly 
utterly  idtbont  support. 

But  even  were  what  he  thus  gratuitously  assumes,  <*  coiFi 
ceded,  that  Dr.  BeDamy's  design  m  this  example  is  la  illusp 
Urate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  omTersal  plan,"  il 
could  neither  sustain  his  argument  nor  condnrion,  but 
would  involve  the  total  subversion  of  each ;  as  they  are 
fiNinded  on  the  additional  and  equally  ftke  assnqption, 
that  "  6od*s  universal  plan*'  is  nee  in  verity  <*a  wdverml 
ptoHf^^  embracmg  *^  whatsoever  comes  to  paai,'*  ^^  sin  not 
excepted/'  >f  but  consisu  only  of  what  God  doeif'*  ^  in  dis- 
tinctiott  firon^die  eml  which  is  its  consequence*"  That  *^  a 
unifersal  plan"  must  mclnde  all  events  that  transpirB^*-4fae 
consequences  of  **  what  God  does,"  as  weH'  as  the  acts  ov 
unmedtale  effects  of  his  agency,  the  language  itself  s«ffi^ 
ciently  shows ;  and  that  that  was  tbe  meaning  with  which 
Dr.  Bellamy  employed  the  phrase,  is  indiqMitable  from  the 
tentences  which  precede  and  fellow  the  reviewer's  quotations, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  passage  in  his  ^rmons  in  which  the 
terms  oecw.  He  sa3rs  in  the  former  of  these  sentences,  **  I 
suppose  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  it  had  been 
much  better,  if  sin  and  misery  had  been  for  ever  unknown ; 
and  looked  upon  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things^  that 
God  ever  suffered  affairs  in  his  world  to  take  sach  a  course 
as  they  have ;" — and  in  the  other,  *'  but  while  mankind  take 
for  granted  that  the  praent  universal  plan  is  unwise  and 
bad,  all  things  going  wrong,  they  can  by  no  means  believe- 
that  from  eternal  ages»  it  was  contrived  by  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness."   *<  That  tbe  present  universail  plan"  includes 
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^*  sin  and  miseiy,'*  it  thnt  teen  from  the  fact  that  that  ii 
alleged  as  the  reason  **  that  mankind  take  for  granted'*  that 
it  ^*  is  unwise  and  bad,  all  things  going  wrong,"  To  con* 
cede,  therefore,  to  the  reviewer,  ^thatDn  Bellamy's  design, 
in  this  example,"  is  what  he  here  claims,  instead  of  yielding 
hin  any  aad,  is  oOeriy  to  dbjoin  his  premise  from  his  argu- 
ment and  cdndasion,  and  not  only  render  them  **  inappo- 
site" and  incompatible,  but  place  them  in  direct  and*  total 
iqpposition  to  each  other ;  for  the  ezjuress  and  sole  object  of 
his  reasoning  is,  to  disprove  that  concession,  and  show,  ^V 
hmgoage  can  do  it,"  that  Dr.  Bellamy's  design  was,  noi 
*y%o  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  utdvenal 
jian^^^  incladmg  ^'sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,"  as  well  as 
*'  what  God  does,"  but  of  a  plan  ^  that  differs  U4o  eed(f^ 
from  that,  and  *<  only  consists  of  what  God  doss^"  ^'  tis  litf- 
UmUon  from  ike  evU^  which  is  its  consequence;"  in  other 
words,  of  a  parUaly  in  place  of  <<  a  universal  plan :"  and  it 
is  this  which  the  reviewer  affirms  with  such  dauntless  assa- 
ranee,  **  if  langua^^e  can  do  it,"  Dr.  Bellamy  has  done. 

He  has  not  erred,  however,  in  these  representations  and 
reasonings  merely  ;  but  if  it  v^as  his  conscientious  aim  to 
eithihit'the  views  of  Dr.  Bellaoi^,  without  disguise  or  dis^ 
tortion,  be  was  as  singularly  unfisrtunate  in  his  selection  of 
sentences  for  that  purpose,  from  the  preface,  as  in  his  as- 
sumptions and  arguments  respecting  their  object  and 
meaning*  Their  relations  to  what  precedes  and  follows, 
may  be  seen  from  the  passage  at  large. 

^  **  Great  offence  hath  been  token  at  the  answer  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  have  given  to  this  question,  What  are  the  decrtet  of  €hdf 
Answer. — ^The  decrees  of  God  are  hU  eternal  ptsrpoMe^  accordio^^  to 
mI  ^tiNf«l  of  kh  oi»n  wiii,  whereby,  for  hU  own  glory,  he  btth 
foreordameii  whaUoever  eomee  to  pau.     Often  hath  it  beea  ssid»  *  if 
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God  foreordained  whaUoemr  comes  to  paw,  then  he  foreordaine4- 
■in  ('  ae  though  it  were  evidently  the  greatest  absurdity  in  nature, 
to  suppose  that  God  really  Uiof4ght  U  best  in  the  whole,  that  sin  ever 
should  exist  in  the  world  he  had  made.  And  I  suppose  it  is  generally 
taken  fbr  granted^  that  it  had  been  much  better  if  sin  and  misery 
bad  been  fbr  e?er  unknown ;  and  looked  upon  one  of  the  most  niuio- 
oonntable  thmgs  that  God  ever  soflSpred  aflbirs  in  this  world  to  take 
such  a  course  as  they  have.  I  do  not  imagine  that  mankind  would 
ever  have  thought  of  disputing  God*s  right  to  lay  out  a  universal 
plan,  had  the  plan  appeared  to  them  wise  and  good.  We  do  not  dispute 
our  superior's  right  in  time  of  war,  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  operation  for 
an  ensning  campaign,  although  it  is  expected  it  will  cost  many  a  pre* 
oious  life,  when,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  plan  is  wise  ^d  good* 
'  But  while  mankind  take  for  granted  that  the  present  universal  plan 
is  unwise  and  bad,  all  things  going  wrong,  they  can  by  no  means  be- 
lieve that  from  eternal  ages  it  was  contrived  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness ;  but  are  under  a  necessity  to  suppose  that  they  have  taken 
a  different  course  from  what  God  intended,  and  turned  out  contrary 
to  his  original  design  and  expectation ;  and  that  he  is  really  disap^ 
pointed  and  grieved.  And  doubtless,  if  God  is  disi^pointed  and 
grieved,  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  very  sorry  too,  so  that  the 
grief  and  sorrow  are  universal  in  the  world  above ;  and  if  it  is  univer- 
sal there,  it  may  well  be  universal  here.** — **  A  chief  design  of  the 
following  setmons  is  to  rectiiy  these  mistaken  notions  and  apprdien- 
aions."— p.  7, 8. 

It  is  thus  seen  from  the  connexion  in  which  the  reviewer's 
quotation  occurs,  that  the  passage  on  which  he  founds  his 
representation,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  introduces  the  subject  of 
discussion  to  hb  readers,  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  imputed 
to  him  by  the  reviewer,  is  not  only  without  any  semblance 
whatever  of  the  meaning  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  but  is  im- 
mediately preceded  and  followed  by  others,  that  both  indis* 
putably  demonstrate  that  that  is  not  its  meaning,  and  di« 
rectly  contradict  nearly  every  principal  point  of  the  review- 
er's theory.  Thus  the  definition  of  the  decrees  of  God^ 
which  Dr.  Bellamy  quotes  with  approbation,  affirms,  that 
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they  are  Ms  denial  purpose  according  to  Ae  comimI  of  Uf 
own  mil,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory ,  he  kath  foreordained 
i^katsoever  comes  to  pass;  in  other  words,  his  eternal 
*'|ilMf"  embracing  every  event  that  transpires,  evil  as  well 
at  good,  and  embracing  it  not  because  the  exGlusion  of  sin 
«'*i8  impossible  to  him  in  the  natnre  of  things,"  bnt  **ac^ 
cording  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  tmS,"  and  "  for  his  own 
glory."     But  this — ^we  have  the  reviewer's  own  assevera- 
tionfor  it, — ^'  differs  Mo  cedo"  from  the  theory  which  repre- 
sents that  God's  plan  "does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral 
part  of  It,  but  consists  only  of  what  God  does.''   Those  who 
thus  took  offence  at  the  definition  of  God's  decrees,  and 
offered  as  an  objection  to  it,  that,  ''  then  he  foreordained 
sin,"  Dr.  Bellamy  proceeds  in  his  next  sentence,  to  ridi- 
cule for  reasoning  and  ofcjecting,  "  as  though  it  were  evi- 
dently the  greatest  absurdity  in  nature,  to  suj^ose  that  God 
really  thought  it  best  on  the  whole,  that  sin  should  ever 
exist  in  the  world  he  had  made ;" — ^thus  not  only  express- 
ing in  the  strongest  manner  his  utter  disbelief  and  rejection 
of  the  reviewer's  theory,  but  treatmg  it  as  fitter,  from  its 
extreme  weaknessjand  absurdity,  to  be  assauled  with  the 
shafts  of  irony,  than  sober  argument.    In  the  sentence 
which  follows  tbe  reviewer's  quotation,  he  represents  that 
all  those,  who  suppose  God  d|d  net  really  think  it  best  on 
tbe  whole  that  sin  should  ever  exist  in  the  world,  and  "  take 
foe  granted  that  the  present  universal  plan  is  unwise  and 
bad,  all  things  going  wrongs"  **are  under  a  necessity^*  on 
the  one  band,  of  denying  thai  Qod^splan  induded  sin  and 
misery^  and  accordingly  of  assuming  on  the  other,  thai 
ikings^*haicetakena  different  camptefromvAai  Godiatendedf, 
and  turned  out  contrary  to  his  original  design  and  expecta- 
tion,"--the  identical  denial  and  inference  which  constitale 
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tw^  of  the  elnef  mgi^dieiits  of  th^  reviewer's  own  theory. 
These  views,  wtneb  he  denoiiihiates  <*  aiistiikeii  notioin  and 
spprehenrionSi**  tracw  to  their  kgitimste  aad  frightful  re^ . 
sultoy  sEDd  ridieules  for  their  absordity,  be  states  in  the  last 
ieatenee  I  bate  quoted,  it  is  "  the  chief  design'*  of  his 
**  sermons  to  rectify.'*  These  fliets,  too  certain  to  be  de* 
aied  wiArany  saftty,  and  tod  paljyaple  not  to  attract  the  no^ 
ike  of  et^ry  eye,  invoke  <he  reriewef  iit  a  degree  of  enn 
barrassment,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  hn  what  man* 
ner  he  can  saccessfully  extricate  himself.  To  aiiemfi  to 
verify  his  representations,  were  to  insult  the  reason  and  rec- 
titude of  his  readers,  and  set  truth  at  once  at  open  and  final 
defiance.  Did  he  then  really  ^^  inadvertently"  overloolL 
every  thing  in  Bellamy's  preface,  with  the  ezeeption  of  the 
seifteiices  whick  he  made  die  liasis  of  bis  a? gument,  aad 
oiKt  his  statement  irilh  respect  to  their  derign  and  import, 
with  a  clear  and  conscientious  conviction  of  its  incontro- 
vertible truth  ?  Can  be  expect,  or  even  wish  any  of  his 
readers  of  the  least  competence  to  weigh  evidence,  or  judge 
of  probabUitief,  to  accouns  fi>r  hoa  nusreprejientations  by 
SHch  a  sopporition  f  For  bow  then  eoald  it  have  happened, 
that  he  should  have  felt  himself  authorized  to  utter  such 
bold  and  sweeping  asseverations  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  truth,  or  inquiry  aAer  their  accuracy  ?  Or  did  he 
iaqpartially  scmtiniie  the  wbcde  preface,  and  find  himself 
borne  by  the  resistless  force  of  evidence,  to  the  conclusion 
respecting  its  object  and  meaning,  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  his  argument  f  What  then  are  the  fnfer- 
ences  to  which  he  must  expect  bis  readers  may  find  them- 
selvea  constrained,  iA  regard  to.  his  capability  of  appre- 
hending the  tnw  import  of  Dr*  Bellamy's  **  treatise,"  and 
competence  to  expoand  the  great  principles  of  his  theory  f 
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the  reviewer  however  seems  soon  to  have  become  weary 
of  so  circaitous  a  method  of  reaching  his  otyect,  and  resorts 
in  his  next  argament,  to  the  more  expeditious  process  of 
his  ''  tme  usus  loquendi"  which  disperses  at  a  breath  every 
difficulty,  by  making  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  known 
or  regarded  by  the  reviewer,  the  sole  standard  by  which  the 
meaning  itself  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  language  and  definidons 
is  to  be  determined,  as  wiell  as  the  object  at  which  he  aimed 
in  his  reasoning. 

**  3.  Dr.  Bellamy  unifbrml/exhibits  an  as  taking  place  by  God's 
*^  permistion.^*  Now  we  ask,  why  is  he  always  so  carefal  to  speak  of 
it  as  "  permitted  ?"  Does  the  Almighty  merely  **  permU"  or  only  '^  noi 
hinder'^  the  existence  of  that  which  is  reaHy  demanded  by  the  su- 
preme good  of  the  univene  ?  If  the  nature  of  sin  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  eMential  to  an  object  of  such  infinite  magnitude ;  or  if»  a»Mm€ 
matntotfi,  U  uan  uU^^ral  pari  cf  Uu  besi  j^tan^  and  on  the  whole 
advantageous  rather  than  hurtful,— a  good  rather  than  an  evil,  why 
talk  of  its  being  only  permitted  ?  Is  God  honoured  by  being  repre- 
sehted  as  merely />enni(ttng'  or  not  hindering^  the  best  means  of  the  best 
end  ?  Surely  if  sin  is  this  means,  instead  of  supposing  lAniply  that 
•God  conld  not  kinder  it,  we  ought  to  believe  that  he  made  obriooi ' 
andApecialarrangementa  for  its  introduotlen  into  the  univene,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  the  author  of  sin.  The  na- 
ture  of  the  case  requires  this  supposition.  The  honour  of  God  and 
the  good  of  the  universe  require  it  But  this  is  totally  incompatible 
with  the  notion  of  mere  permission. 

**  The  phraseology,  permitting  tm  evil^  or  not  hindering  it,  bse  by 
usage,  a  precise  and  definite  inqMrt.  It  always  impliee  a  ehoke  of 
evilif  and  supposes  that  the  prevention  of  the  permitted  evil  would 
involve  a  greater  evil  than  would  follow  firom  its  permission..  This 
IS  the  precise  and  only  fact  described  by  such  language  in  analogous 
oases.  Hence  to  talk  of  permitting  an  evil,  or  not  hindering  an  evil, 
aa  a  vmdication  of  God's  character^  when  that  evil  is  admitted  to  be 
the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,"  i.  e.  a  good  in  that  phce, 
and  not  an  evil,  would  bo  not  only  a  strange  expedient  lor  the  par- 
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pose  of  yindieatiotti  but  a  totally  vnaiitberiBed  use  of  language.  For 
oxami^e,  it  will  bo  acknowledged  that  wben  nn  ha«  been  coipi^itted« 
punishment,  though  a  natural  evil,  is  the  neceeeary  means  of  sustain- 
ing the  authority  of  law,  and  thus  of  securing  the  greatest  good. 
But  who  would  speak  of  God*s  h^rety  permiiling  punishment  ?  The 
only  proper  mode  of  speaking  in  stfclr  a  case  is,  to  say  he  is  the  cause 
or  auihor  of  the  evil  Hence  the  adoption  of  tbia  language  by  some 
writers,  and  its  perfect  propriety,  in  respect  to  sin,  if  their  theory  is 
true.  This  shows  that  no  one  can  with  the  least,propriety,  i^eak  qf 
permMng  an  evil,,  while  he  views  the  jevil  as  "  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good."  The  phrase  is  exclusively  applied  to  cases  in 
which  the  evil  is  vihoUy  an.  evil ;  and  in  which  the  sole  reason  for 
not  preventing  it  is,  that  iUi  prevention  would  involve  something 
uone  than  its  permission*  The  inforence»  we  think,  is  unavmdaUe, 
that  at  times  certainly,  and  with  good  reason»  Dr.  B.  ]fegardedjnn» 
not  as '  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,'  *  .but  a^  a  baleful 
evil,  tnddeni  to  the  best  system. "-^p.  534,  535. 

it  k  thus  seen,  diat  in  Hteral  accordance  ^ith  his  rule,  the 
reviewer  does  not  pretend  in  bis  argument  to  produce  a  bo- 
litary  sentence  or  syllable  in  which  Dr.  Bellamy  expresses; 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  wbat  he  ascribes  to  him, 
nor  ventures,  fearless  as  he  is  in  asseveration,  to  assert  that 
any  intimation  of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  vvhat  Dr.  Bel- 
lamy advances  on  the  subject  of  "  permission^' ; — a  Cbiirse, 
nevertheless,  that  could  i(^arce]y  faaVe  been  expected  Were 
there  any  Ibing  in  what  Dr.  Bellamy  alleges  on  that  topic, 
that  could  clearly  make  the  inference  unavoidable,  that  he 
did  not  regard  sin  as  *'  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est g^d,*'  or  be  made,  with  any  plausibility,  the  instnunent 
of  sustaining  that  representation.  The  exhibitSon  of  pas- 
sages of  that  kind,  had  any  been  found,  could  not  at  all 
events  have  weakened  the  reviewer's  argument,  if  it  could 
not,  in  his  judgment,  have  added  any  thing  to  its  strength. 

He  founds  bis  unavoidable  inference,  however,  not  at  all 


evtti  in  pretence,  oil  any  dihig  thtt  Dr«  Bellamy  affirms,  w 
has  intimated,  but  solely  and  professedly  on  what,  in  his 
judgment,  Dr.  Bellamy  ought  to  have  held  and  taught ; 
and  tins  on  a  subject,  not  that  he  had  passed  in  silence,  or 
left  in  uncertainty^  but  o^  wUch  his  views  are  expressed 
with  the  utmost  fiMrmality  aitd  distinctness. 

It  is  not  the  most  exceptionable  feature  of  these  repre* 
sentations,  however,  that  they  are  offered  without  any  au- 
thority whatever  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bellamy. 
Unhappily  they  bear  on  their  very  front,  an  open  contra- 
diction to  the  [dainest  and  most  unequivocal  expressions  of 
his  sentiments  on  die  subject.  The  reviewer's  staten^nt  is, 
that  **  to  talk  of  fermtHng  an  evil,  or  not  hindering  an- 
evil,  as  a  vindication  of  God^s  character,  when  that  evil  is 
,  admitted  to  be  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good," 
*<  would  be'V  "  a  totally  unauthmsed  use  ^  language;" 
and  thence — ^adoutting  that  "  Dn  Bellamy  uniftAmily  exhi* 
hits  sin  as  takiag  plaoe  by  God's  permission,"-**4ie  draws 
his  ^*  unavoidable"  '*  inference,"  that  ^^«t  times  cortainly," 
he  did  not  regard  sin  as  ^'  the  necessary  means  of  thegreat* 
est  good"  The  question*  then  is,  did  Dt«  .Bellamy,  wkik 
he  "  miiformly  i^xbilints  sin  as  taking  pl%ce  by  God's  per- 
nusdq^,".  likewise  hol4  and  teacb»  that  sin  is  "  the  necet<* 
sary  mesoss  of  the  greateftgofod''*''^  meEe' problem  of  fa«t 
it : will, be  re<;oUec^d ^  havijsg  no  comiexion  wlMtever 
witln  the.  ^uf^tiou,,  if  hether  his  views  were  correcl  or  not 
But  that  thta.i&  the  fitct,  the  reviews  Umaelf  admits  and 
asserts,^  anii  proli^sts  that  he  ia  "  perfectly  willing  that  it 
should  have  all  the  weight  to  wbic}i  it  is  entitled,  after  afidl 
view  of  facts^"  and  had  he  not  adnntted  it,  it  could  aec 
haire  escaped*  the  notice  of  any  cme  who  bad  gabed  Ac 
slightest  gUmp^  of  the  nature  snd  olvect  of  (he  '« treatift''' 
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The  very  "  design"  of  his  Sermons  was  "  to  rectiy  the 
*^  mistaken  apprehension,^  that  *'  it^had  been  much  better 
\t  sin  and  misery  had  been  forever  unknown ;"  and  to  show 
**  how  there  may  be  eternally  more  holiness  and  happiness" 
than  if  they  had  never  existed  in  the  world.  He  says,  in 
his  introductory  definitions,  *'  God  never  permits  sin,  but- 
only  when  on  the  whole  all  things  considered,  he  judges  it 
iegt  not  to  hinder  it ;"  and  on  a  subsequent  page,  "  the 
question  is,  what"  in  fact  *<  is  wisest  and  best  for  God  to 
do  ?  To  interpose  and  prevent  sin  in  all  cases  ;  or  else  in 
some  ca&es  to  suffer  his  creatures  to  sin?  If  God  can  pro- 
mote the  g^ry  of  God,  and  good  of  the  system,  to  better 
advantage  by  the  permission  of  sin,  than  by  hindering  it, 
it  is  heit  on  the  whole  for  him  to  permit  it :"  and  again, 


*'  Did  God  act  wisely  in  tbis  afikir,  or  did  he  not  ?  He  had 
end  in  view,  or  no  end.  Not  no  end ;  for  that  would  reflect  upon 
his  wisdom.  If  some  end,  it  was  a  good  end,  or  a  bad  one*  Not  a 
bad  one;  for  he  is  a  most  perfect  being.  Therefore  it  must  be  a 
good  one.  TKoA  if,  when  God  determined  to  permit  sin,  upon  a  full 
view  of  the  whole  affaae,'  he  knew  it  was  wisest  and  best  to  permit 
it ;  i.  e.  he  knew  that  plan  in  which  so  much  sin  *and  misery  should 
take  place,  wmld  he  better  on  tke  wkole^  than  a  plan  in  which  sin  and 
misery  should  for  ever  be  effectually  prevented  by  his  constant  inter- 
position."— pp.  131,132. 

These  views  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  lie  at  the  very 
basis  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  theory,  are  held  forth  by  him  in  the 
boldest  prominence  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and  sus- 
tained in  eminent  consistency,  and  are  more  essential  than 
any  others  advanced  by  him,  to  give  to  his  discussion  even 
the  least  semblance  of  any  rational  object,  or  intelligible 
meaning.  What  were  it  but  the  starkest  nonsense,  to  un- 
dertake to  illustrate  the  medam  of  God  in  the  permission  of 
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sin,  if  it  is  held  and  admitted  at  the  outset,  that  no  more 
good  can  be  secured  by  its  permission,  than  by  its  hin- 
drance ;  in  other  words,  that  there  can  be  no  wisdom  in  its 
petmission  f    In  place  of  such  wretched  inconsistencies, 
Dr.  Bellamy  in  the  most  distinct  and  formal  manner,  exhi- 
bits it  as  the  reason  that  '*  God  determined  to  permit  sin," 
<*  that  he  knew  that  plan  in  which  so  much  sin  and  misery 
should  take  place,  would  be  better  on  the  whdef  than  a  plan, 
in  which  sin  and  misery  should  for  ever  be  effectuaUy  pre- 
vented by  his  constant  interposition ;"  and  it  is  on  that 
ground  alone  that  he  founded  bis  attempt  to  vindicate  the 
divine  wisdom  in  the  permission  of  sin.     There  is  not  a 
solitary  statement,  illustration,  nor  argument,  in  his  whole 
discussion,  in  which  this  fundamental  position  is  not  either 
expressed,  or  assumed ;  nor  that  is  not  indebted  to  it  for 
every  particle  it  can  claim  of  relationship  to  his  object,  or 
intelligible  significancy.     And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact, 
blaiM^ned  as  it  is  on  every  page  of  the  *^  treatise,"  and 
known,  admitted,  and  asserted  by  the  reviewer  himself,  he 
has,  in  the  argument  under  consideration,  laid  it  down  as  a 
self-evident  axiom,  that "  to  talk  of  permitting  an  eoU^  or  not 
hindering  an  evUf  as  a  vindication  of  Ch)d*s  character,  when 
that  evil  is  admitted  to  be  the   necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,"  is  a ''  totaUy  unauthorized  use  of  language ;" 
and  thence  announced  it  to  his  readers,  and  called  on  them 
to  assent  to  it  as  an  *'  unavoidable"  "  mference,"  from  the 
fact  that  '^  Dr.  Bellamy  uniformly  exhibits  sin  as  taking 
place  by  God's  permission,"  that  "  at  times  certainly"  be 
did  not  regard  it  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good."     This  is  to    "  solve  the  diflkulty"  by  « the  true 
usus  loquendi." 

But  the  reviewer  is  as  wide  of  fact,  unhappily  in  bis  de- 
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finitions  of  the  phrases  *^  permiuing'*  or  <*  not  hindering'* 
sin,  as  in  his  reasoning  from  his  criticisms.  The  ground  of 
the  use  of  that  phraseology  undoubtedly  is,  first,  that  the 
beings  who  transgress  are  regarded,  in  "  the  strict  and 
proper  sense,"  as  the  authors  of  their  sin ;  next,  that  their 
^in  is  a  violation  of  the  divine  command ;  and  finally,  that 
God  is  regarded  as  perfectly  able,  if  he  pleases,  to  hinder 
them  from  transgression.  Neither  its  being  used,  nor  its 
propriety,  has  any  dependence  whatever  on  the  question, 
whether  sin  is  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  securing  the  great- 
est sum  of  good.  It  is  the  wUdom  of  its  being  permitted, 
not  the  fact  itself,  with  which  that  inquiry  is  concerned. 
It  were  absurd  indeed,  to  talk  of  God's  permitting  sin,  if  he 
were  either,  "  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  the  author"  of 
it,  or  if— as  the  reviewer  holds — he  were  not  able  to  hinder 
its  commission. 

When,  therefiire,  the  reviewer  asks,  "  why"  was  Dr. 
Bellamy  ^*  always  so  careful  to  speak  of  it  as  '  permit- 
ted' ?"  the  answer  is,  becase  he  regarded  the  transgressors 
themselves  as  the  authors  of  their  sin ;  and  because — in 
contradiction  to  what  the  reviewer  represents — he  held  thcSt 
€rod  is  able,  whenever  he  pleases,  to  hinder  his  creatures 
from  transgression.  The  task  accordingly,  to  which  the 
reviewer's  vindication  of  himself. on  this  point,  required  him 
to  (iirect  his  whole  efibrt,  was,  to  show  why  the  fact  that 
'*  Dr.  Bellamy  uniformly  exhibits  sin  as  taking  place  by 
God's  permission,"  does  not  make  '*  the  inference  unavoid- 
able," that  he  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  imputed  to  him, 
that  God  is  unable  in  every,  or  any  instance,  to  prevent  his 
creatures  from  that  sin. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  opiy  exceptionable  repre- 
sentations, which  the  reviewer  has  advanced  in  this  argu- 
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ment.  He  afllrms  that  '<  the  nature  of  the  case/'  the  ^^ho' 
nor  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe,  require"  the 
^'  supposition'' — ^if  there  is  any  thing,  ^'  the  existence"  of 
*'  which  is  really  demanded  by  the  supreme  good  of  the 
universe,"  and  is  *<  the  best  means  of  the  best  end," — that 
'*  God  is,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  the  author"  of  it. 
''  Surely,"  he  says,  <Mf  sin  is  this  means,  instead  of  sup* 
posing  simply  that  God  would  not  hinder  it,  we  ought  to 
believe  that  he  made  obvious  and  special  arrangements  for 
its  introduction  into  the  universe,  and  that  he  is  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  die  author  of  sin.  The  nature  of  the 
case  requires  this  supposition.  The  honor  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  universe  require  it."  But  if  Uiese  positions 
are  correct,  they  demonstrate  beyond  disputation,  that  God 
**  is  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  the  author"  of  all  the 
holiness  of  his  creatures ;  for  that,  it  is  on  all  hands  admit- 
ted and  certainly  by  the  reviewer,  ''  is  really  demanded  by 
the  supreme  good  of  the  universe,"  and  is  "  the  best  means 
of  the  best  end."  God  then  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all 
the  holiness  of  creatures,  as  truly  as  he  is  the  father  of  the 
tain,  and  begets  the  drops  of  the  dew,  and  '*  the  only  jiro- 
per  mode  of  tpealamg  in  such  a  case  is,  to  say  he  is  the  cause 
or  author"  of  it.  "  Hence  the  adoption  of  this  language 
by  some  writers  and  its  perfect  propriety,  in  respect  to"  ho- 
liness, "  if  their  theory  is  true." 

**  If  this  is  not  mftintainiDg  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  author'*  of 
holiness,  *'  in  its  most  obnoxious  form ;  if  it  is  not  denying  that  moral 
agents  as  tuch  possess  natural  ability  to  act  either  right  or  wrong ;  if 
it  is  not  annihilating  moral  agency  and  moral  action,  and  supposing 
men  to  be  mere  passive  recipients  of  what  by  a  strange  misnomer  is 
called  moral  odioii,  we  can  conceive  of  no  mode  of  dependence  on 
God  which  would  imply  these  things.    That  a  being  should  do  right 
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when  he  cannot  but  do  it,  or  when  he  cannot  do  wrong,  is  a  aolecism. 
That  moral  agents  as  mc/^moral  agents  in  their  very  nature  as  mo- 
ral agents ,  should  be  entirely  dependent  on  some  ab  extra  agency  for 
right  and  wrong  moral  action,  is  another  solecism.  To  say  thai  it 
must  be  io  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  say  that  CM  is  not  a  free 
moral  agent,  and  that  he  has  not  made,  and  cannot  make  creatures 
in  his  oWn  image."— p.  565 

If  the  reviewer^s  assumptions,  then,  and  arguments  in 
these  passages,  are  of  any  truth,  and  his  method  of  reason- 
ing respecting  Dr.  Bellamy's  doctrines,  at  all  vindicable, 
they  prove  beyond  denial,  that  be  holds  the  dogma  which 
he  here  so  vehemently  reprobates,  that  God  **  is  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense,  the  author'*  of  at  least  all  obedient  moral 
actions.     But  doubtless  when  he  penned  this  latter  passage, 
*^  the  subject  was  presented  under  entirely  another  aspect^" 
and  "  his  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  most  effectual  re- 
futation" of  his  opponent.     Which  '^  punishment,"  how- 
ever, will  be  deem  it  best  on  the  whole  to  "  permit," — that 
his  readers  should  regard  him  as  having  proceeded  on  "  a 
groundless  assumption,"  in  his  argument  i^especting  Dr. 
Bellamy ;  or  as  having  merely  overthrown  himself,  in  his 
fancied  triumph  over  Dr.  Woods  ?    But  it  is  perhaps  pre- 
sumptuous to  imagine  that  either  of  these  evils  is  '<  neces- 
sarily incidental"  to  his  system.     '*  Under  the  pressure  of 
new  objections"  he  may  possibly  succeed  ui  discovering  that 
in  each  of  these  instances,  '*  he  was  simply  reasoning  with  his 
opponents  on  their  own  principles ;  the  argument  was  ex 
concem$i^*  and  the  assumption  that  any  of  his  postulates, 
proofs,  or  conclusions,  are  really  expressive  of  views  which 
he  entertains,  is  "  utterly  unfounded  in  fact." 

The  object  of  his  next  ai^ument  is,  to  demonstrate  that 
<*  God's  plan,'*  '^  according  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  does  not  include 
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sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of  what  God 
does."     He  says, 

*'  3.  We  refer  to  his  statement  of  the  question.  He  says,  *  The 
grand  point  of  difference  is  precisely  this :  I  believe  that  the  infinitely 
holy  and  wise  God,  in  every  part  of  his  conduct  relative  to  the  intel- 
lectual system,  does  that  which  is  really  wisest  and  best  for  him  to 
do ;  most  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the  system,  in  the  whole ;  and 
therefore  that  God's  present  plan  is  of  all  possible  plans  the  best ; 
most  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the  system." — ^p.  127.  Now  the 
reader  wUl  observe,  that  this  is  *  the  grand  point  in  controversy  ex- 
actly  stated.*  And  what  is  it  ?  Why,  it  respects  simply  the  perfec- 
tion of  God's  plan ;  and  this  plan,  according  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  does  not 
include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of  what  God 
douJ* — ^p.  635. 

This  representation  is  not  the  most  happily  adapted  to 
raise  our  estimate  of  the  reviewer's  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
on  which  he  speaks  so  confidently,  nor  add  strength  to  our 
respect  for  his  testimony.     Its  extreme  distance  from  all 
truth,  so  far  as  the  passage  on  which  it  is  founded  is  con- 
cerned, cannot  need  to  be  demonstrated,  as  not  the  slightest 
trace  exists  in  it,  of  an  intimation  that  '*  God's  plan  does  not 
hiclude  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of  what 
God  does ;"  nor  a  shade  of  any  thing,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  that  can  give  the  least  air  of  probability  to  such  a 
representation.     Its  equal  distance  from  all  accuracy,  as  it 
respects  the  *'  treatise"  at  large,  is  seen  from  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  subject,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  reviewer  himself  bad  he  glanced 
his  eye  even  through  the  paragraph,  from  which  he  made 
his  quotation,  or  over  either  the  preceding,  the  following,  or 
almost  any  page  indeed  j  either  of  the  sermons  or  the  vindi- 
cation.    To  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  character  of 
his  asseveration,  the  relation  must  be  seeu,  of  the  passage 
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which  he  quotes,  with  what  goes  before,  and  succeeds  it 
It  occurs  in  the  vindication  of  the  sermons,  from  objections 
urged  against  them,  in  ''  a  pamphlet  entitled  an  Attempt," 
and  is  immediately  preceded  by  an  enumeration  of  *'  several 
particulars,  in  regard  to  which  Dr.  Bellamy  and  his  oppo- 
nent were  "  agreed."    He  says, 

*'  We  agree,  if  God  had  pleased,  be  could  have  hindered  the  exists 
ence  of  sin,  and  caused  misery  to  have  been  for  ever  unknown  in  his 
dominions,  with  as  much  ease  as  to  have  suffered  things  to  have  taken 
tbeir  present  course.  We  agree,  that  God  knew  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty, that  things  would  take  their  present  course,  and  issue  as  they 
will  issue,  in  the  eternal  ruin  of  miUions,  unless  he  himself  should  in- 
terpose and  effectually  hinder  it.  We  agree,  that  God  did,  as  it  were, 
stand  by,  and  take  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  chain  of  events,  in 
which  his  honour  and  the  good  of  creation  were  infinitely  interested ; 
and  in  a  full  view,  and  under  a  most  lively  sense  of  the  whole,  did 
dMteratdyfwhtar  to  inierpo§e  ^tetuaUy  lo  hinder  the  miroditetion  tf 
eminio  hie  wwldf^ohen  he  could  hone  hindertdUaeeanlyaenoi,**  p.l26. 

Having  thus  repeated  these  and  other  particulars,  which 
he  '*  had  asserted"  in  the  sermons,  and  none  of  which  had 
his  opponent ''  denied,"  he  then  presents  "  the  grand  point 
in  controversy"  between  them,  *'  exactly  stated." 

<<  The  grand  point  of  difference  is  precisely  this :  *  /believe  that  the 
infinitely  holy  and  wise  God,  in  every  part  of  his  conduct,  relative  to 
the  intellectual  system,  does  that  which  is  really  wisest  and  best  for 
him  to  do ;  most  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the  system,  in  the 
whole ;  and  therefore,  that  (vod's  present  plan  is  of  all  possible  plans 
the  best ;  most  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the  system.'  On  the 
contrary,  the  author  of  the  Attempt  believes,  that '  God  is  not  obliged 
to  do,  and  that  in  fact  he  does  not  do,  that  which  is  most  for  his  own 
glory,  or  most  for  the  good  of  the  system ;  and  is  fully  persuaded, 
that  the  present  plan  is  so  fiir  from  being  the  best,  that  it  had  been 
infinitely  more  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  system,  if  sin 
had  never  happened.'    *  And  he  attempts  to  prove  at  large,  by  nine 
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arguments,  thtt  it  had  been  much  better,  on  the  whole«inore  for  Qod's 
glory»  and  the  general  good  of  the  flystem,  if  sin  and  misery  had  been 
for  ever  unknown.'  So  that  this  is  the  fundamental  and  most  essen- 
tial point  of  difference,  and  that  on  which  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  me  turns,  viz.  whether  the  whole  and  eteiry  part  ff  the 
dkrine  conduct  be  agreeable  to  infinUe  wiadom;-^!  in  other  words, 
whether  God  mean$y  in  the  whole  and  every  part  of  his  conduct,  to  do 
that  which  he  knows  to  be  for  the  best,  most  for  his  own  glory,  and 
the  good  of  the  system,  on  the  whole.  For  we  both  agree,  that  God 
always  knows  what  is  best,  and  never  acts  under  mistake.  So  that 
the  only  question  really  is,  whether  God  always  meane  to  do  what  he 
knowM  to  be  for  the  best,  on  the  whole?  For  if  he  does,  the  grand 
point  is  proved.  The  witdom  qf  Chd^  in  the  permUsion  of  siny  u  de» 
monttraied.**-^^.  127, 128. 

From  the  passage  at  large,  as  weU  as  from  that  part  of  it 
to  which  the  reviewer  restricted  his  quotation,  it  is  thus  seen 
with  the  clearest  certainty,  that  the  grand  point  of  difference 
between  Dr.  Bellamy  and  his  opponent,  had  no  reference 
whatever — as  the  reviewer  would  have  his  readers  believe-^ 
to  the  extent  of  "  God's  plan,''  or  to  the  question  whether 
it  included  or  excluded  sin,  but  related  solely  to  the  wisdom 
of  what  God  does  iniiepermisiion  ofrin;  or  the  superiority 
of  his  present  plan,  including  *' whatsoever  comes  to  pass," 
to  all  others  that  are  possible.  It  is  equally  certain,  that 
nothing  whatever  occurs  in  the  passage,  that  can  give  the 
least  colour  to  the  pretence,  that  Dr.  Bellamy  exhibited  or 
regarded  the  divine  plan  as  consisting  **  only  of  what  God 
does,"  "  in  distinction  from  the  evil  which  is  its  consequence." 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  indisputably  clear,  as  well  from  the 
whole  current  of  the  discussion,  as  from  the  most  explicit 
declarations,  that  both  he,  and  his  opponent  likewise,  **  at 
times  certainly,"  regarded  that  plan  as  embradng,  like  the 
divine  decrees,  <*  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  sin  as  well  as 
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obedience,  and  misery  as  well  as  happiness ;  and  that  (he 
fact  thai  U  indudes  that  sin  and  misery  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ground  and  the  sole  ground,  on  which  objection 
was  offered  by  his  opponent  to  its  wisdom ;  and  that  that 
objection  was,  on  the  other,  the  sole  objection  against  which 
Dr.  Bellamy  attempted  its  vindication.  Thus  he  says,  in 
contrasting  their  views,  that  **  the  fundamental  point  of  dif- 
ference" between  them  might  be  distinctly  seen, — ''  I  be- 
lieve God,  in  every  part  of  his  conduct  relative  to  the  in- 
tellectual system^  does  that  which  is  reaUy  wisest  and  best 
for  him  to  do ;  and  therefore,  that  God's  present  plan  is,  of 
all  possible  plans,  the  best,  most  for  his  glory  and  the  good 
of  the  system."  ^^  On  the  contrary^  the  author  of  the  Au 
tempt  believes,  that  God  is  not  obliged  to  do,  and  that,  in 
factf  he  does  not  do,  that  which  is  most  for  his  own  gloiy, 
or  most  for  the  good  of  the  system ;"  and  adds  it  as  the 
reason  of  his  entertaining  that  belief,  that  "  he  is  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  present  plan  is  so  far  from  being  the  best, 
that  it  had  been  infinitely  more  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  and 
the  good  of  the  system,  if  sue  had  nevsr  happbnsd;'* 
and  that  accordingly,  ^<  he  attempts  to  prove  at  large,  that 
it  had  been  mudi  better  ifHn  and  misery  had  been  for  evef 
uttknawn.^^ 

It  is  thus  indubitably  certain,  that  the  question  here  at 
issue,  in  place  of  being  limited  to  such  parts  of  the  divine 
agency  as  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  existence  of 
sin,  as  the  reviewer  represents,  relates  solely  and  expressly 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  purposes  and  conduct  in  the 
permission  of  that  evil.  Such  accordingly  Dr.  Bellamy — 
that  he  might  force  his  adversary  to  face  the  frightful  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  objection  exposed  him — ^proceeded  again 
at  the  close  of  the  passage  distinctly  to  state  it.     '*  So  that 
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this,"  he  says, ''  is  the  fundamental  and  most  essential  point 
of  di&rencef  and  that  on  which  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  me  turns,  viz.  whether  the  whole  and  eveiy 
part  of  the  divine  conduct  be  agreeable  to  infinite  wisdom," 
««->''  whether  God  always  means  to  do,  what  he  knows  to  be 
for  the  best  on  the  whole  ?  For  if  he  does,  the  grand  peini 
it  proved*  The  udsdom  of  Ood  in  the  permission  ofsin^  is 
demenstr^Ud.^^  The  grand  point  at  issue,  thus  wag  the 
wisdom  of  God  tn  the  permission  of  sin;  not  in  such  parts  o( 
hifl  agency  as  have  no  connexion  with  that  evil — a  suppo- 
sitiouy  fai^eed,  that  is  not  only  wholly  unanthorized,  but 
converts  the  whole  treatise,  from  its  title  to  its  close,  into  a 
mere  force.  Such  also  he  had  stated  it  on  the  introductory 
page  of  his  vindication.  ''This  fact,"  he  says,  ''  that  God 
permits  sin,  gives  rise  to  this  question,  vii.  Is  it  wisest  and 
best  that  God  should  conduct  as  he  does  in  this  affair  T"^ 
Yet|  in  the  face  of  these  facts  and  representations — ^repre- 
sentations and  facts  which  it  would  seem  scarcely  posuUe 
that  the  humblest  rank  of  intellect  could  (fail  to  perceive  and 
comprehend ;  and  perceiving  them,  that  the  lowest  grade 
of  honour  could  venture  to  deny^^-the  reviewer  presumes 
oahnly  and  boldly  to  assert,  that ''  God's  plan,"  **  according 
to  Dr.  Bellamy,  does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of 
it,  but  consists  only  of  what  God  dbes,"  '*  in  distinction  from 
the  evil  which  is  its  consequence."  On  what  pretence  he 
can  bfier  an  exculpation  of  this  extraordinary  act,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  Will  he,  under  the  pressure  of  these  *'  new 
objections,"  protest  to  us  that  none  of  the  passages  which 
thus  demonstrate  the  total  error  of  his  representation, 
chanced  to  xoieeit  his  notice  ?  It  is  incontrovertible  then— 
as  the  passage  on  which  he  founds  his  representation,  does 
not  contain  any  thing  whatever  that  can  authorize  it — that 
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he  either  cannot  have  possessed  any  evidence  or  probabilily 
of  iu  truth,  or  must  have  found  them  wholly  in  some  other 
part  of  the  '<  treatise."  But  if  he  really  built  his  repre- 
sentation on  some  other  passage,  why  was  it  not  produced, 
and  made  the  ground  of  his  argument  t  Or  if  be  looked  ' 
into  any  other  part  of  the  discussion  for  materials  for  the 
verification  of  his  statement,  how  cad  it  be  that  all  tbeie 
passages  which  refute  his  representation,  could  have  e^aped 
him,  thickly  strewn  as  they  are  over  every  page  ? 

But  we  are,  perhaps,  to  find  his  justification  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage,  which  he  quotes  from  the  treatise,  a^ 
makes  the  ground  of  a  repetition  of  his  assertion. 

"  Proceeding  in  the  discussion,  we  find  his  opponent  affirming  thtt 
<  supreme  wisdom  cannot  err.  So  far  as  God  has  been  concerned  in 
the  transactions  of  the  system,  they  must  be  good,  right,  best.  But 
sin  is  AO  part  of  God's  scheme,  but  a  device  of  tlie  devlL'  To  this, 
Dr.  B*  replies,  <  Very  well.  Sir,  and  do  I  understand  you  how  ^  Do 
you  really  mean,  that  God,  in  permitting  the  devil  and  other  wicked 
beings  to  do  as  they  do ;  that  God  in  this  has  done  that  which  was 
indeed  good,  right,  btttf  For  if  God's  conduct  is  but  approved  of, 
(you  may  condemn  the  devil  as  much  as  you  please)  my  point  is 
gained.'  Now  here  Dr.  BeUamy  moH  explicitly  eonceda  that  sill  is 
no  part  of  God's  scheme  or  plan,  and  affirms,  that  if  God's  eondact  in 
permitting  sin  be  approved  of,  even  without  regarding  sin  as  any 
part  of  God's  scheme  or  plan,  his  point  is  gained." — p.  535,  536. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reviewer  did  not  do  his 
readers  the  favour  to  show  in  what  pari  of  Dr  Bellamy's 
reply  the  concession  is  so  expressly  made.  It  presented  an 
opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  his  *'  acuteness  and  force 
of  mind,"  which  he  ought  not  to  have  so  lightly  neglected. 
But  it  seems,  after  all  the  severe  lessons  which  his  unsup- 
ported statements  and  misjudged  assumptions  in  former  dis- 
quisitions have  procured  him,  he  has  not  yet  become  con- 
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▼incedof  the  inexpediency  of  substituting  assertion  for  proof, 
on  even  the  most  contested  questions,  nor  gained  the  wisdom 
to  abstain  from  representations,  that  carry  on  their  very 
front  the  fullest  proof  of  their  error. 

But  it  is  not  the  only  objection  to  his  assertion  in  this 
instance,  that  not  a  trace  of  any  such  concession  exists  in 
Dr.  Bellamy's  reply.  It  involves  a  virtual  asseveration 
that  his  views,  on  this  grand  point  in  controversy,  were  in 
fact  identically  the  same  as  those  of  his  opponent ;  so  that 
in  place  of  being,  as  they  mutually  believed,  a  point  of  dif- 
ference, it  was  a  point  of  exact  and  palpable  coincidence,  and 
ought  accordingly  to  have  been  placed  by  Dr.  Bellamy  among 
the  **  particulars''  in  respect  to  which  they  were  '^  agreed." 
If  such  were  indeed  the  fact,  it  is  certainly  very  remarka- 
ble that  *'  a  man  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  acuteness  and  force  of 
mind"  should  have  been  so  totally  unaware  of  it;  and  after 
having  thus  explicidy  conceded  and  positively  affirmed  all  that 
his  opponent  asserted,  should,  in  place  of  acknowledging 
the  error  of  what  he  had  previously  taught,  and  justi^ng 
his  opponent,  have  gone  on  to  rebuke  him  with  the  most 
unsparing  severity,  for  having  **  disputed  against"  the  **  con- 
duct" of  God  "  in  the  permission  of  sin,"  and  set  it  in  the 
**  most  horrible  deformed  light  possible."  But  a  fiill  de- 
velopment of  the  reviewer's  error  requires  the  exhibition 
of  the  passage  at  large,  with  which  his  quotation  is  con- 
nected. 

It  was  Dr.  BeDamy's  object  in  this  part  of  his  discussion 
to  exhibit  to  hb  assailant  his  g^ss  inconsistency  in  ascribing 
wisdom  to  the  Most  High,  and  professing  to  vindicate  his 
administration,  while  he  continued  strenuously  to  assert  that 
"it  is  a  mere  fallacy  to  pretend  that  the  present  scheme  is 
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most  for  the  glory  of  Grod,"  and  to  ayow  that  he  did  not 
believe,  ^*  that  God  does  in  fact,  or  that  he  is  obliged  to  do, 
what  is  most  for  his  declarative  glory."  *'  I  am  of  the 
opinion,"  affirmed  the  author  of  the  Attempt,  '<  that  at  the 
day  of  judgment  all  God's  works  and  ways  will  appear  to 
be  good."  ''  What  do  you  mean  ?"  answered  Dr.  Bellamy. 
*'A11  the  divine  conduct  the  result  of  'supreme  wisdom, 
which  cannot  err  f  What ;  will  all  holy  beings,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  think  it  best  that  God  has  not  done  best  f  and 
humbly  admire  and  adore  his  acting  contrary  to  his  own 
infinite  wisdom,  holiness,  and  goodness,  as  firmly  believing 
Ms  was  the  result  of '  supreme  wisdom,  which  cannot  err  ?' 
Pray  explain  yourself." 

Author.  **  What  I  say  is  really  true.  *  Supreme  wisdom  cannot 
err.'  <  So  fiir  as  Ood  has  been  concerned  in  the  transactions  of  the 
system,  they  must  be  good,  right,  best.'  But '  sin  is  no  part  of  Ood^i 
scheme,  but  a  device  of  the  devlL' 

Bellamy,  **  Very  well  sir ;  and  do  I  underttand  you  now  ?  Do  you 
really  mean  that  God,  in  permitting  the  devil  and  other  wicked  beings 
to  do  as  tbey  do ;  that  God  in  f^  has  done  what  was  indeed  <  goody 
HghiybeH?*  For  if  God's  conduct  is  but  approved  of,  (you  may  con- 
demn the  devil  as  much  as  yon  please)  my  point  u  gained;  the  wudom 
ff  Chd  Ml  the  permieeUm  of  Jtn,  w  oiknowUdged,    Pray  speak  plainly. 

*'  A.  Indeed,  sir,  <  I  do  doubt  whether  God  does  in  fact,  and 
tberefbre  whether  be  is  obliged  to  do,  what  is  most  for  his  declarative 
glory,'  and  I  do  believe  it  had  been  infinitely  better  if  sin  had  never 
been. 

<*  B.  Why  then  do  you  profess  firmly  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
of  the  divine  conduct  is  '  good,  right,  best,'  and  that  '  supreme  wis- 
dom cannot  err  V  and  that  '  all  the  divine  dispensations  are  to  be 
heartily  acquiesced  in,  as  being  supremely  wise  ?'  How  can  these 
things  be  conostent  ? 

'<  Had  you,  sir,j'tM<i/Sad  your  Maker,  fully  acknowledged  the  wis- 
dom of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin,  and  wherein  my  solutions  of 
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difficttUies  appeated  to  you  not  Bufficient,  had  you  g;iveii  better,  itill 
endeavoring  to  juttify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  God  in  their  belief  of  the  wisdom  of  alfthe  divine  conduct; 
— ^you  had  merited  the  thanks  of  the  public  and  the  love  of  all  pioos 
people,  and  might  have  been  approved  of,  even  in  heaven.  But  do 
you  think  Almighty  God  will  be  pleased  to  have  his  conduct  in  the 
permission  of  sin  dupuUd  ag^Uut^  and  set  in  the  *  most  horrible 
deformed  light  possible'  by  one  of  his  own  subjects,  who  ought 
to  love  him,  approve  of.  all  his  ways,  and  plead  his  cause,  in  this  re- 
volted world  ?  Or  do  you  expect  that  the  friends  of  God  in  heaven 
or  earth,  will  be  suited  with  your  Attempt,  who  are  all  united  in  be- 
lieving concerning  God,  as  it  is  written— He  is  the  roclc,  hb  work  is 
perfect  ?*'— pp.  133, 134. 

The  detection  in  this  passage  of  an  explicit  concession  by 
Dr.  Bellamy,  <'  that  sin  is  no  part  of  God's  scheme,"  and 
affirmation  *'  that  if  God's  conduct  in  penmtting  sin  is  ap- 
proved of,  even  wiihout  regarding  sin  as  ang  part  of  God's 
scheme  or  plan ;  his  point  is  gained/'  is  truly  worthy  of 
one  who  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  what  the  grand 
topic  is  of  which  the  sermons  and  vindication  treat,  and 
whose  sole  instrument  of  determining  alike  the  meaning  of 
the  language  and  the  object  of  the  arguments  of  an  author 
is,  that  of  his  ''  true  usus  loquendi." 

The  point  at  which  Dr.  Bellamy  here  aimed,  as  In  every 
other  part  of  his  discussion,  it  is  clear  beyond  all  disputa- 
tion is — not  the  vindication  of  that  part  of  the  divine  con- 
duct or  plan  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  existence 
of  sin,  as  is  the  reviewer's  representation — ^but  solely  to 
demonstrate  his  wisdom  in  the  direct  and  intentional  per- 
mission of  sin, — in  standing  by  and  "  deliberately"  for- 
bearing *'  to  interpose  effectually  to  hinder  the  introduction 
of  sin  into  his  world,  when  he  could  have  hindered  ll,  as 
easily  as  not."     Thus,  he  says  expressly,  **  if  Go&s  con- 
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duct- '  "  in  Miff"  '*  is  approved  of,  my  point  is  gained  ;  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  permission  of  sin  is  acknawledgedJ*^ 
With  this,  however,  the  sentiment  imputed  to  him  by  the 
reviewer  forms  a  very  distant  contrast.     The  last  member 
of  that  sentence  he  thought  proper  to  omit,  and  substituted  ^ 
for  it,  what  probably  in  the  light  of  his  <*  true  usus  loqnea- 
di"  he  regards  as  more  happily  coincident  with  the  <*  known" 
**  nature  of  the  subject," — "  that  if  God's  conduct  in  per- 
mitting sin  be  approved  of — even  without  regarding  tin  as 
any  part  of  God's  scheme  or  plan,  his  point  is  gained." 
To  permit  sin  as  "  no  part  of  God's  plan,"  is  according  to 
the  reviewer's  theory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  permit  it 
as  an  "  evil  that  is  necessarily  incidental  to  a  moral  system;" 
an  evil  the  prevention  of  which  is  "  impossible"  to  "  God 
in  the  nature  of  things" — lying  wholly  without  the  sphere 
of  his  government,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his  control — 
and  which  accordingly  has  no  connexion  with  '*  the  transac- 
tions" in  which  God  is  "  concerned."     The  permission  of 
sin,  which  Dr.  Bellamy  ascribed  to  the  Most  High,  is  thus 
resolved  by  the  reviewer  into  his  not  having  any  concern 
whatever  with  it ;  the  wisdom  of  his  permitting  it,  is  made 
to  consist  in  his  not  being  able  to  hinder  it,  and  it  is  by  the 
extortion  from  his  assailant  of  the  acknowledgment  of  this 
wisdom,  that  Dr.  Bellamy's  point  was  gained ! 

It  is  equally  clear,  that  instead  of  making  any  concession 
or  acknowledgment  whatever  himself  in  this  passage.  Dr. 
Bellamy  was  merely  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  his 
opponent — as  his  admission  that  *^  supreme  wisdom  cannot 
err"  implied — ^really  meant  to  concede  the  point  in  debate, 
by  acknowledging  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  deliberate  per- 
mission of  sin,  ^*  when  he  could  have  hindered  it  as  easily 
as  not."     "Do  I  understand  you  ?"  he  says:    "Do  you 
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the  main  proposition  which  it  expresses,  as  will  be  seen  by 
contrasting  what  he  quotes  with  the  sentence  at  large. 

*^  But  how  moch  soever  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  the  good  of 
the  system,  and  how  desirable  soever  in  these  two  respects  it  might 
appear  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the  intelligent  system  should  unani- 
mously adhere  and  cleave  forever  to  the  Lord,  yet  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  could  be  no  certain  security  for  this  unless  he  himself ,  the 
only  immutable  being,  ahouM  undertake,  and  became  surety  for  ail  his 
ereatures," — p.  58. 

Had  he  continued  his  citation  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
his  readers  might  not  only  have  seen  its  real  object  and 
meaning,  but  been  led  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  his  repre- 
sentation respecting  Dr.  Bellamy's  views  of  the  reason  of 
God's  not  haidng  undertaken  to  *'  become  surety  for  all  his 
creatures,"  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  sin  into  his  king- 
dom ;  and  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  not  a  mere  matter 
of  helpless  necessity,  but  of  deliberate  choice — because, 
''  on  the  whole,''  as  Dr.  Bellamy  expresses  himself,  ''  all 
things  considered,  he  judged  it  beH  not  to  hinder  it,"  ''when 
he  could  have  hindered  it  as  easily  as  not." 

But  after  lopping  it  as  he  did,  both  at  its  beginning  and 
its  close,  its  language,  to  say  nothing  of  its  sense,  still  con- 
tinued so  unsuited  to  his  purpose,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  superinduce  a  totally  unauthorized  signification,  in  order 
to  give  his  proof  and  conclusion  any  resemblance  to  his 
proposition.  There  is  no  such  term  in  the  passage,  nor 
any  that  is  equivalent  to  it,  as  ''  the  highest  glory  of  God." 
On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Bellamy's  language  is  indefinite,  and 
leaves  the  degree  of  glory  to  God  and  good  to  the  system, 
involved  in  an  "  unanimous  and  eternal  obedience,"  wholly 
undetermined.     "  But  haw  much  soever  to  the  honour  of 
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God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  system,  and  how  desirable  soever 
in  these  two  respects,  it  might  appear  in  the  sight  of  God," 
his  expressions  are — not,  but  although  ''  that  unanimous 
and  eternal  obedience  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
for  God's  glory,"  as  the  reviewer  represents  it.  It  was 
by  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former — ^in  accord- 
ance with  his  ^*  true  usus  loquendi," — that  he  succeeded  in 
giving  to  his  conclusion  its  coincidence  with  his  premise. 

But  had  Dr.  Bellamy  even  expressed  in  the  passage,  and 
the  other  shreds  of  sentences  which  are  quoted  in  connex- 
ion with  it,  what  the  reviewer  represents,  it  would  still  re- 
main a  matter  of  scarcely  less  difficulty  to  discover  of  what 
service  it  could  possibly  prove  to  the  reviewer's  cause.  It 
would  only  show  that  Dr.  Bellamy, ''  through  inadvertence," 
became  **  inconsistent  with  himself."  But  that  fact  would 
neither  demonstrate  which,  nor  whether  either  of  the  *'  dif^ 
ferent  and  inconsist^it  hypotheses"  on  which  he  ^'  reasoned," 
is  correct ;  much  less  would  it  lend  any  sanction  to  the 
main  features  of  the  reviewer's  system,  with  which  the  doc- 
trine here  ascribed  to  Dr.  Bellamy  has  no  imaginable 
connexion. 

Unhappily  the  reviewer,  after  quitting  this  point,  appears 
neither  to  have  retained  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  position 
which  his  purpose  required  him  to  sustain,  nor  to  have 
paused  to  discover  to  what  system  his  arguments  were  best 
fitted  to  lend  their  aid.  His  chief  object  seems  to  have  been 
merely  to  convict  Dr.  Bellamy  of  inconsistency; — an  at- 
tempt in  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  no  success  that 
he  could  have  wished,  could  prove  of  any  service  to  his 
cause.  In  aiming  at  it,  however,  he  advances  positions, 
which  subvert  his  own  theory,  and  resorts  to  arguments  tliat 
disprove  his  pretences  in  respect  to  Dr.  Bellamy.     I  shall 
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beUer  advantage^  by  the  permission  of  ^in,  than  by  hinder- 
ing it" 

He  remarks,  likewise,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that 
Dr.  BeUamy's  reply  to  an  objection ''  is  only  saying  in  other 
words,  that  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  forbid  that  God 
should  do  more  than  he  actually  does,  for  the  purpose"  of 
bringing  all  to  repentance;  '<  or  that  he  should  change  the 
existing  system  of  influence,  because  this  would  be  for  the 
worse  instead  of  for  the  better."  This  is  indubitably  the 
ground  on  which  Dr.  Bellamy  proceeds,  in  the  passage  to 
which  the  reviewer  here  refers,  and  in  every  other  part  of 
his  discussion.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  the  precise 
reverse  of  the  theory  which  the  reviewer  entertains  and  has 
ascribed  to  him,  that  the  sole  reason  that  sin  is  admitted  mto 
the  divine  kingdom  is,  that  its  entire  preventbn  is  **  impos- 
sible" **  to  God  in  the  nature  of  things  ;"  and  the  repre- 
sentation, that  he  carries  his  efforts  in  eveiy  instance  for  its 
preventipn,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  his  infinite  attri- 
butes are  adequate. 

The  representations  of  the  ''  treatise,"  also,  respectbg 
the  extent  of  the  divine  plan,  it  would  seem  from  this  and 
the  passage  last  before  quoted,  had  suddenly  become  very 
essentially  extended,  in  the  reviewer's  apprehension.  In 
place  of  its  being  so  obvious  that  *'  this  plan,  according  to 
Dr.  B.  does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but 
consists  only  of  what  God  does^^^  the  reviewer  has  discovered, 
that  in  answering  objections  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption,  that  it  was  an  integral  part  of  that  plan, 
dictated  by  *'  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,"  to  permit  sin, 
in  place  of  doing  '*  more"  than  God  **  actually  does,"  to 
prevent  it,  because  to  '<  change  the  existing  system  of  iniiu- 
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ence,"  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it,  **  wonld  be  for  the 
worse  instead  of  for  the  better." 

These  concessions  however  respecting  the  reasons  of  the 
permission  of  sin,  he  retracts  in  his  next  argument,  and  re- 
sorts  again  to  the  representation  of  his  theoiy,  that  the 
exclusion  of  sin  from  the  moral  system,  is  '*  impossible" 
"  to  God  in  the  nature  of  things."  On  the  question  of  Dr. 
Bellamy, — *^  What  more  could  God  have  done  as  his  moral 
governor,  to  have  prevented  his  apostacy  and  ruin  f"-— that 
is,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  or  expression  of  his  will,  and 
enforcement  of  it  by  sanctions, — he  remarks,  **  Now  what 
is  all  this,  but  saying,  that  sin,  so  far  from  being  introduced 
as  a  necessary  means,  was  a  consequence  to  which  the  mo- 
ral system  was  inirimieaUjf  liable^  and  that  God,  as  moral 
governor,  coM  not  prevent  it?"  that  is,  that  its  permis- 
sion was  a  matter  of  mere  physical  necessity,  and  not  of 
wise  and  benevolent  choice,  because  he  judged  it  best  not 
to  binder  it,  "when  he  could  have  hindered  it  easily  as 
not." 

His  closing  argument  is  presented  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

**  8.  Dr.  Bellamy  states,  that  the  eternal  well-being  of  Uu  whole 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  eyetem,  did  not  require  the  existence  of  moral 
evil.  In  other  words,  sin  is  not  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good.  '  It  would  no  doubt  be  better  for  their  own  intereet,  if  the 
rebels  in  any  earthly  kingdom  would  all  come  in  and  submit,  snd  they 
would  in  such  a  conduct  show  more  respect  to  their  lawful  Sove- 
reign.' p.  100.  Now  this  is  altogether  beside  the  purpose,  if  it  does 
not  import  that  the  moral  empire  of  God  would  be  improved,  if  sin- 
ners would  all  submit,  and  thus  '  show  more  respect'  to  the  great 
Sovereign  himself.  '  Pharaoh  had  shown  more  respect  to  God ;  and 
it  had  been  more  for  hit  intereet  had  he  repented  of  his  oppressions, 
and  without  delay  yielded  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  and  let , 
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IsrtielfO.  But  AO  man  haareaaon  to  think  it  hi4  been  better  if  God 
bad  said  or  done  more  to  make  bim  obedient.'  p.  101.  But  if  God 
would  have  been  more  honoured,  and  the  interests  of  Pharaoh  more 
promoted  by  his  repentance  and  obedience,  then  the  same  happy  con- 
sequenees  must  fiillow,  if  er^ry  sinner  were  to  do  his  doty ;  so  that 
iwthbig  Is  wanting  to  secure  the  higfeeet  glory  of  Ood,  and  welftre 
of  the  whole  intellectual  systemi  but  the  entire  exclusion  of  disobe* 
dience  from  God*s  dominions."  p.  538,  539. 

The  reviewer  has  here  failed  into  the  error  of  represent- 
mg  Dr.  Bellamy's  stalements  reepecdog  the  jierMAalinte* 
reeta  of  Pharaoh,  and  **  the  rebels  of  any  earthly  kuig* 
dooi,"  as  relatiiig  to  the  iatwests  of  the  aniTerBe  at  large, 
or  of  aassuming^  because  Dr.  Bellamy  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  more  for  Pharaoh's  "  oam  tnfeivs^,"  and  that  of 
the  rebels  of  any  earthly  kingdom,  had  they  repented  and 
yielded  obedience ;  that  therefore  he  must  have  held«--4inleis 
his  statements  were  *<  altogether  beside  the  piirpose"«-4faat 
it  would  be  more  for  the  interests  of  Ood^  amf  **  ikeuhaU 
inteUedudl  ijfitemt^^  if  obedience  were  rendered  universally, 
by  all  the  snlgects  of  his  sway ;  as  though  Dr.  Bellaniy  or 
any  other  being,  ever  represented,  or  imagined,  that  it  wooU 
not  be  better  for  any  individual  who  perishes,  had  he  avoid- 
ed disobedience,  and  been  made  a  partaker  of  eternal  life. 
His  logic  is  accordingly  precisely  such  as  his  would  be 
who  should  regard  tbe  declaration  of  the  Savior,  that  '*  it 
had  been  good  for  that  man"  ^'  by  whom  the  Son  of  man 
is  betrayed,"  ^'  if  he  had  not  been  born,"  as  anthoriting 
the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  better  for  the  oniverse  at 
large,  had  none  of  the  human  family  ever  been  bom ;  and 
the  assurance  that  '<  whoso  shall  ofiend  one  of  these  litde 
ones,  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drown- 
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ed  in  the  dqpths  of  the  sea,"  as  forcing  us  to  the  inference, 
that  it  were  a  blessing  to  the  "  intellectual  system"  at  large, 
if  every  individual  of  our  race  were  actually  subjected  to 
that  process. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  climax  of  the  reviewer's  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  Dr.  Bellamy's  hypothesis  respecting  t|ie 
permission  of  sin  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  he 
is  himself  endeavoring  to  maintain. 

It  is  thus  not  only  abundantly  apparent  that  be  has 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  any  such  identity  as  he 
claims  of  his  own  and  the  views  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  that 
all  his  arguments  without  exception,  for  the  purpose,  are 
false  alike  in  their  premise,  proof,  and  conclusion,  and 
fraught  with  inconcealable  and  flagrant  inconsistencies  with 
each  othar,  and  violence  to  all  established  and  safe  laws  of 
interpretation  and  logic  to  a  degree  that  has  scarcely  a  paral- 
lel in  the  annals  of  controversy ;  but  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  no  <'  acuteness,"  nor  **  gigantic  strength"  ^*  of  mind," 
can  ever  render  his  attempt  successful ;  inasmuch  as  the 
views  of  Dr.  BeUamy  on  every  principal  branch  of  the 
subject,— expressed  with  the  utmost  clearness,  made  the  foun- 
dation of  his  reasoning,  and  wrought  into  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  discussion, — are  diametrically  the  converse  of  those 
which  the  reviewer  imputes  to  him,  and  himself  entertains. 

The  renewal  by  this  gentleman  of  these  attempts  to  sustain 
his  peculiar  views  by  the  authority  of  "  reqiectable  theolo- 
gical writers  of  New-England" — ^unless  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  general  conviction  that  his  opinions  are  not  enti- 
tled to  any  respect,  and  thenceof  certainty  that  they  cannot 
exert  any  influence — ^is  adapted  to  excite  apprehension  as 
well  as  surprise  and  regret.  Of  the  object  of  these  repeat- 
ed and  xealous  efibrts,  but  one  judgment  can  be  feriaed,— - 
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that  it  if  simply  to  pen uade  the  public,  that  the  contested 
dogmas,  which  he  has  of  late  made  it  his  chief  business  to 
.  promulgate,  are  not  such  errors  ar  they  are  generally  re- 
garded, but  have  long  been  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the 
churches  of  New-England,  and  are  among  the  most  distin- 
guishing articles  of  the  theological  systems  of  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  and  Dwight ;  and  thereby  to  supply  the  want  of 
proofs,  with  names,  to  evince  their  truth ;  and  employ  the 
shield  of  author!^,  in  place  of  reason  and  revelation,  to 
rebut  the  *'  objections"  with  which  he  finds  himself  asseuled. 
Of  the  character,  in  like  manner,  of  these  efibrts,  but 
one  impression  can  exist, — that  they  exhibit  a  singular  ab- 
sence of  the  endowments,  principles,  and  accomplishments 
which  become  a  station  like  his,  and  are  indispensable  in- 
deed to  the  humblest  order  of  those  who  aspire  to  instruct 
or  influence  the  general  mind ;— clear  apprehensions,  sound 
logic,  connstency,  fairness,  justice  to  the  reputation  of 
those  whose  doctrines  he  undertakes  to  expound,  and  res- 
pect for  the  discernment,  integrity,  and  independence  of  his 
readers.  No  one,  I  venture  to  believe,  of  the  least  capa- 
bility to  form  a  just  judgment  on  the  subject,  who  looks 
with  impartiality  into  this,  and  his  former  efforts  of  the  kind, 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  amazement  at  the  open  and  per- 
petual disregard  by  which  they  are  marked — ^whether 
intentionally,  or  through  inadvertence,  it.  is  neither  my  busi- 
ness to  determine  nor  conjecture,»-of  the  clearest  truths, 
and  flagrant  misrepresentations  of  the  most  incontrovertible 
and  palpable  facts ;  nor  resist  the  conviction,  that  if  the 
principles  and  methods  which  characterise  his  discussions, 
are  legitimate,  there  is  an  end  at  once,  so  far  at  least  as  men 
are  concerned,  to  the  claims  of  evidence  and  the  sanctions 
of  religion ; — ^that  no  pretences  can  be  too  false  or  absurd. 
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not  to  be  successfully  idndicated,  nor  any  cause  ever  become 
hopeless,  but  that  of  truth. 

And  against  the  continuance  of  these  endeavors,  and  ex- 
tension to  other  doctrines  and  writers,  as  he  may  broach 
other  noveltiest  or  need  the  sdd  of  additional  authority,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  guarantee  whatever  is  furnished,  either  by 
the  views  by  which  he  has  hitherto  shown  himself  to  be 
governed,  nor  by  any  such  manifestations  of  his  error,  or 
expressions  of  disapproval,  as  have  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  others.  What  new  dogma  he  may  not  yet  claim  to  have 
found  lurking  in  the  temple  of  orthodoxy,  or  Under  the 
sanction  of  what  other  name  he  may  not  next  presume  to 
shield  his  theories,  no  one  can  conjecture. 

What  consequences,  however,  must  naturally  result  to 
himself,  from  measures  like  these,  it  needs  no  eye  of  pro- 
phecy to  foresee  ■  a  total  prostration  in  the  general  respect ; 
a  &tal  extinction  in  the  minds  of. multitudes  of  confidence  in ' 
bis  principles,  as  well  as  reliance  on  his  judgment ;  and  the 
final  dispersion  of  all  possibility,  as  well  as  hope,  of  future 
usefulness.  And  what  conduct  then  it  is  toward  him,  that 
kindness  to  him  and  fidelity  to  God  demand  from  his  asso- 
ciates in  the.minbtry,  is  equally  clear — a  frank  and  full 
exj»essibn  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  these  expedients 
to  sustain  his  doctrines  are  regarded,  that  shall  startle  him  ef- 
fectually from  his  dreams  of  safety,  and  extinguish  the  vain 
expectation  of  thus  tampering  with  facts,  and  trifling  with 
public  sentiment,  with  impunity. 
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CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR'S 
REVIEW  OF  DR.  WOODS'  LETTERS. 


Ths  re^^ewer,  whom  the  reader  will  agun  recogmse  as 
the  author  of  the  Condo  ad  Clemm— or,  ai  with  charao- 
teriftic  delicacy  he  has  thought  proper  in  the  discussion 
to  denominate  himsel^*^  the  Dwight  professor  of  theology 
in  Tale  College*' — had  scarcely,  it  seems,  taken  '<  leave  of 
the  treatise  with  mingled  feefings  of  pleasore  and  regret  ;— 
pleasare  to  find  Dr.  Bellamy  meetmg  the  enemies  of  divine 
sovereignty  on  that  vantage  ground,  which  we  think  ought 
never  to  be  relinqtdshed ;  and  regret,  that  in  any  fmimnf 
he  should  yield  it  to  his  opponents,  and  be  thus  drinem  to 
adopt  a  iheofji  which  made  him  immmgUtU  wUk  hm»df;^^ 
before,  firom  the  reception  of  ^*  a  copy  of  Dr.  Woods*  Let* 
ters  to  Dr.  l^aylor  on  die  same  subject,"  he  unexpectedly 
found  the  system — which  he  had  just  informed  his  readers, 
Dr.  Bellamy  had  taught  with  so  much  *'  acuteness  and 
force,*'  as  to  'Reserve  the  praise  which  our  admiration 
oonfors  on  the  highest  intellectual  attainments"— assailed 
by  such  a  "  preMure  of  new  objections,"  as  to  force  him 
not  only,  in  some  instances,  to  *<  found  his  answer  on  another 
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hypothesis/*  in  order  to  accomplish  <*  their  most  eflholml 
refotstion ;"  but  sturdily  to  deny  that  he  had  himself  ever 
eq>re8sed  several  of  the  positions  which  the  theory  involves, 
and  vehessently  to  renew  and  repeat  the  protestadon,  that 
he  had  never  andertaken  to  advance  it  in  the  form  of  H  an 
affirmative  proposition  i^  nor  '<  meant  to  intimate  that  men 
urn  1ttum>  enough  on  this  subject  to  justify  the  pontive  a^ 
firmatioB''  of  it ;  nor  even  '«  given"  '*  a  hint"  "  that  a  ap- 
position of  thb  kind  is  to  be  received  as  an  artick  of  fidtbt 
or  is  coftMe  of  direet  proof J^ 

This  sealoiu  retraction  of  "  the  praise"  which  his  *<  ad« 
miratioii"  conferred  on  it  at  its  promulgation,  as  iSreeing 
'*  the  subject  from  distressing  and  groundless  perplexity," 
and  abatement  of  its  claims  to  unhesitating  aoceptance,  as 
presenting  **  as  no  other  theory  in  the  vkw  of  the  writer 
does  present,  die  moral  government  of  God  in  its  unimpaired 
perfection  and  glory,  to  deter  from  sin  and  allure  to  holiness 
his  aeconntaUe  subjects ;"  conjoined  as  they  are  with  an 
instant  and  strenuous  effort  to  vindicate  it  from  objeetion 
and  demonstrate  its  truth ;  '*  may,"  perhi^,  *'  strike  our 
readers  as  singular  from  a  man"  of  his  **  acuteness  and  force 
of  mind."  To  the  uninitiated,  particulariy ,  it  must  naturally 
prove  a  matter  of  some  diflienlQr  to  comprehend  how  one,  en- 
dowed with  so  keen  an  eye  as  to  see  his  theory  written  in  the 
tttmost  clearness  on  every  page  of  ^'  dw  treatise,"  should  be 
so  utterly  incompetent  to  discover  any  traces  of  an  equally 
**  positive  aflbmation"  of  it  in  his  own  discussions  respecting 
it ;  and  not  less  perplexing  to  understand  how,  if  Dr.  BeK 
lamy  deserves  **  the  prsdse  which  our  admiratiott  confers  on 
the  highest  intellectual  attainments,"  for  having  taught  it ; 
the  imputation  of  it  to  the  reviewer  by  Dr.  Woods,  can  in* 
volve  so  gross  a  disparagement  as  he  represents,  of  his  in* 
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teUect,  and  impeachment  of  hU  character.  **  This  fact/' 
however,  may  not  improbably  be  *^  easily  accounted  for,  if 
we  consider  the  nature  and  object  of  the  discussion  in  which 
he  was  engaged/' — that  ^*  the  subject  was  presented  under 
entirely  anodier  aspect,"  and  "  his  mind  was  intently  fixed 
on  the  most  effectual  reftitadon"  of  the  charge  of  having, 
"  at  difierent  times  reasoned  on  at  least"  the  "  two  different 
and  inconsistent  h3qpotheses,"-»^'  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,"  and  that  it  is  not  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good ;  but  a  baleful  incident,  '*  the 
entire  prevention"  of  which,  '4n  a  moral  system,"  is'^'im- 
posttble  to  God  in  the  nature  of  things."  This  sudden. re- 
treat from  so  essential  a  point  of  *^  the  vantage  ground"  of 
the  theory,  may  not,  impossibly,  have  been  achieved,  too, 
without  any  ^^  disparagement"  of  his  mental  power,  what 
compared  with  that  of  others  of  *'  the  first  order  of  intellect" 
A  probability,  at  least,  may  be  thought  to  be  thrown  over 
tins  supposition,  by  the  means  themselves,  throng  which 
it  was  accomplishied — ^the  mere  wings  of  some  half  doien  of 
interrogation  points — a  flight  not  surpassed,  I  venture  to 
believe,  in  the  annals  of  literary  or  even  heroic  warfare. 

The  question  of  bis  success  in  this  movement  is  of  some 
interest  to  others  as  well  as  himself.  We  have  seen  on  what 
principles  he  condu€;ts  his  exposition  of  the  sendments  of 
**  respectable  theological  writers  of  New-England  ;" — that 
neither  the  established  meaning  of  language,  the  plunest 
declarations,  nor  the  avowed  and  most  unquestionable  ob- 
ject for  which  arguments  are  employed,  are  any  obstacles  to 
his  discovering  on  their  pages  any  doctrine  that  his  wants  or 
wishes  may  require.  It  b  worth  ascertaining  whether  he 
follows  the  guidance  of  similar  rules  when  called  on  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  the  import  of  bis  own  writings,  and  ia 
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essential  indeed  in  order  to  discover  the  aeal  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  his  theory,  and  form  a  just  judgment  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  tbeoriter  and  controversialist  It  is  jdot  my 
design  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  de^ 
nials,  "  evasions,*'  assumptions,  statements,  nor  interroga- 
tions, with  which  he  has  favored  his  readers  in  this  part  of 
his  discussion.  That  task  belongs  to  the  gentleman  from 
whose  criticism  it  was  his  object  in  it  to  defend  himself.  I  shall 
rather  nmke  it  my  chief  object  to  a9certain,)whether  the 
views  he  has  presented  of  his  theory,  fairly  authorize  that 
representation  of  it  which  is  given  in  the  preceding  article 
— ^to  inquire  whether  the  mode  in  which  he  has  advanced  it, 
has  given  his  readers  just  reason  to  interpret  him  as  really 
regarding  it  as  true  and  entitied  to  belief,  and  as  wishing 
them  to  receive  it  as  such,  and  "  dismissing  from  the  mind 
the  two  assumptions"  to  which  it  stands  opposed,  allow  the 
views  which  it  *<  exhibits''  of  "  die  providential  govern- 
ment of  God,"  to  form  **  the  basis  of  their  **  submission, 
confidence,  and  joy,  under  all  the  evils  that  befall  his  de- 
pendent creatures," — and  finally  to  endeavor  to  trace  its  po- 
sitions to  their  legitimate  results,  and  determine  what  are 
its  relations  to  the  ddctrines  of  revelation. 

The  first  inquiry  then  on  which  I  shall  enter  is,  whether 
the  reviewer's  theory  is  what  it  is  stated  to  be  on  a  preced- 
ing page,  and  represented  to  be  ascribed  by  him  to  Dr. 
Bellamy ; — ^that  **  from  the  nature  of  moral  agency"  it  is 
<<  impossible"  to  God  to  prevent  ^*  all  sin,  or  at  least  the 
present  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  system';"  that  that  is  the 
real  and  sole  reason  of  its  permission  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  takes  place ;  and  accordingly,  that  **  God's  plan" 
**  does  not  include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists 
only  of  what  God  does"  **  in  distinction  firom  the  evil  which 
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is  its  consequence,''  Of  the  equivalence  pf  Uus,  to  the 
ampler  delineation  of  it  which  is  there  given,  whatever  ad- 
ditional proof  can  be  thought  to  be  necessary,  will  naturally 
arise  in  die  progress  of  the  discussion. 

No  room  then  in  the  first  place  for  denial  or  doubt  can 
be  imagined  to  exist,  that  the  '*  supposition"  '<  that  God 
could"  not  '*  have  prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present 
degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  system"  is  the  ^<  supposition"  of 
his  theory ;  as  that  is  the  literal  statement  of  it,  which  be 
presented  in  the  semon  and  note  in  which  it  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  and  which  he  eveiy  where  repeals  in 
his  subsequent  references  to  it,  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Bell»- 
mj  and  reply  to  Dr.  Woods*  Thus,  his  first  annunciation 
of  it  in  the  sermon  is  in  the  assertiobk,  that  to  suppose  **  that 
God  could  have  adopts  a  moral  system,  and  prevented  all 
siuy  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin,"  is  a  ^*  gratuitous 
assumption."  "  For  no  man  knows  tint — ^no  man  can  prove 
it"  And  in  the  note  he  goes  on  to  inquire,  *^  is  there  then 
the  least  pajrtide  of  evidence  that  the  entire  prevention  of 
sin  in  moral  beings  is  possible  to  God  in  the  nature  of 
things  ?"  <'  Is  there  any  such  evidence  from  the  natnre  of 
the  subject  ?"  "  Who  can  prove  firom  the  nature  of  the 
sulject,  that  a  being  who  catn  siui  will  not  sin  f "  "  On  this 
point,  is  it  preimmptuous  to  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of 
human  reiison  ?"  ^'Isthere  any  evideiice  firom  fiicts?"  ^'How 
can  it  be  proved  from  facts,  that  be  could  have  prevented 
all  sin,  or  even  the  present  degree  of  sin  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem ?"  And  be  winds  up  with  the  conclusion  that  <<  the  as- 
sumption therefi>re  that  God  could  in  a  moral  sysffem  have 
prevented  all  sin*  or  the  present  degree  of  nn  is  wholly 
gratuitous  Imd  wnuthkirited,  and  mtgii  #8oer  to  he  made 
Hhe  hueie  cf  an  obfediaa  or  an  ^rgtmeni.^^ 
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Such  is  likewise  the  representation  of  it  which  he  everj 
where  presents  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Bellamy's  **  treatise." 

**  Should  it  appear^'  he  says,  in  respe^^t  to  Dr.  Bellamy^  '*  that  in 
stating  the  question  at  issue,  in  many  of  his  reasonings,  and  espe- 
cially in  answering  objections  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter and  government,  he  has  virtually  adopted  the  position  that  '  sin 
(in  respect  to  the  divine  prevention)  is  incidental  to  the  best  system' 
— ^tben  may  his  authority  be  appealed  to  with  equal  or  even  greater 
propriety  in  support  of  the  principles  which  we  have  advocated  on 
this  subject"  **  Now  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  would  meet  the 
opponents  of  revelation  and  divine  decrees,  when 'they  demand  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  existence  of  moral  evil* 
We  throw  the  question  back  to  them.  We  deny  their  right  to  ask 
any  solution  whatever,  until  they  have  first  proved  that  the  fact  in 
question*' — **  the  existence  of  moral  evil" — ^*  ia  not  (as  to  its  entire 
prevention  by  God)  a '  condition'  or  neceaary  *  incident'  in  some  part 
of  oftypoeeible  moral  eyeUm.  We  do  not  affirm  that  this  is  so.  The 
burden  of  proof  does  not  rest  on  us.  But  we  will  not  grant  them 
this  preliminary  fact,  on  which  their  whole  objection  turns,  until  they 
have  proved  it  And  we  say  that  all  theory,  all  speculation  on  the 
subject  must  stop,  until  this  fact  is  proved.  What  finite  being  then, 
we  ask,  can  know,  that  a  universe  of  free  agents,  who  possess  of 
course  thejMMoerof  sinning,  could  have  been  held  back  from  the  ex- 
erdae  of  that  power,  in  every  possible  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
even  by  all  the  influences  to  obedience  which  God  could  exert  upon 
them  without  destroying  their  freedom  ?"  "  This  is  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Christian  Spectator  in  common  with  Dr.  Taylor."  *<  No 
other  position — ^nothing  that  can  be  called  a  theory  but  this— have 
we  ever  maintained.  And  this  we  shall  proceed  to  show  was  done 
by  Dr.  Bellamy  before  us,  though  not  as  we  have  already  stated, 
with  entire  self-connstency."— CAm<ian  Spectator^  pp.  539, 533. 

In  like  manner  in  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Woods'  Letters,  he 
represents  it  as 

**  The  exact  position  of  *  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  associates,'  u  fbr^ 
jnerly  sUted  in  the  Christian  SpecUtor,'*  that  "  it  may  be  that  '  sin 
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as  to  God*8  prevention  it— -not  our  committiBg  it— is  a  neeessvy  in- 
cident to  a  moral  syatem.*  *'  *'  It  was— ^  necesBarily  incidental'  to 
the  syatem,  so  far  as  relates  to  God's  preveniitm  of  it.  He  could  noi 
Kerne  tketytUmmihout  the  tin,"  **Dt.  Taylor  simply  says,  that  it 
may  be  true  that  in  any  moral  system  beings  who  as  free  agents  can 
sin,  in  defiance  of  all  preventing  inflaences,  will  in  some  instances 
actually  sin."  ^<  What  Dr.  Taylor  holds  is,  that  the  nature  of  moral 
agency  is  such;  that  it  may  be  true,  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in 
all  instances  under  a  moral  system."  **  But  the  question  is — ^what 
could  God  have  done  to  secure  more  holiness  and.  less  sin  in  a  moral 
system  ?  This  is  the  task  then,  which  devolves  on  Dr. Woods,  viz.  to 
prove  that  God  could  have  kept  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin 
out  of  a  universal  moral  system. 

**  Now  we  say  that  this  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Woods  cannoi  accom- 
plish; and  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
absolutely  precludes  all  proof,  being  one  which  tnay  involve  a  palpa- 
ble self-contradiction."  "  No  otie  eon  pnme  that  God  could  prevent 
all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it  in  a  moral  system."— pp.  544, 55f, 
562, 6«3. 

It  is  clear  then  beyond  disputation,  'that  '*  the  supposi- 
tion" of  the  theory  is,  <'  that  God  could"  not  "  have  pre- 
vented all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin,  in  a 
moral  system."  This  is  the  express  and  sole  representa- 
tion in  all  these  passages,  and  in  a  multitude  of  others  that 
might  be  added,  is  perpetuaUy  repeated  In  each  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  he  has  treated  of  the  subject,  and  though 
<<  through  inadvertence"  not  unirequently  abandoned  for 
^*  a  different  hypothesis,"  is  no  where  openly  attempted  to 
be  retracted,  nor  subjected  to  modification.  The  error 
which  he  imputes  to  Dr.  Woods  in  his  **  statement  of  the 
question  at  issue,"  so  far  as  this  topic  is  concerned,  is — 
not  that  he  represents  him  as  having  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  entire  prevention  of  sin  in  a  moral  system  is  impos- 
sible to  God  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  ike  farm  of  a  iup* 
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ponUon^  but  of  ^<an  affirmative  proposition" — ^that  he 
*<  changed  Dr.  Taylor's  question  into  an  assertion^  his  Ay- 
|w^ft€fu:aZ  statement  into  r positive  affirmation.^^ 

This  feature  then,  at  least,  of  his  hypothesis  the  reviewer 
has  stated  too  explicitly,  and  repeated  too  often,  to  leave 
any  room  for  its  denial,  and  it  is  obviously  the  most  essen- 
tial article  of  his  theory,  plainly  includes  the  others,  and 
would  alone  carry  us  substantiaDy  both  to  all  the  subordi- 
nate positions  which  they  express,  and  the  remoter  conclu- 
sions which  are  now  seen  to  result  from  the  system  at  large. 
Thu»  wherever  the  ground  of  impossibili^  to  God  of  pre- 
venting all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  it,  may  be  supposed 
to  lie,  if  such  an  impossibility  in  fact  exists,  it  is  clear  be- 
yond debate  that  God  cannot  effectually  govern,  or  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  moral  agents.  But  if  he  cannot 
constitute  a  certainty  beforehand  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  act,  it  is  equally  indisputable,  both  that  he  cannot  fore- 
see the  events  of  their  agency,  and  that  they  are  literally— 
whether  from  their  nature  or  Am,  is  of  no  significance  to  the 
result — independent  of  his  control.  And  finally,  if  sin  is 
an  event  which  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  secure,  which  if 
it  take  place  at  all,  must  necessarily  take  place  independ- 
ently of  his  sway,  it  follows  incontrovertibly  that  his  **  plan," 
if  he  is  a  being  of  wisdom,  cannot  include  either  its  pre- 
vention or  permission,  nor  at  most  contemplate  it  in  any 
other  relation  than  that  of  a  mere  "  possibility."  Several 
of  these  positions,  however,  the  other  articles  of  the  theory 
directly  express  or  more  visibly  imply. 

Thus  its  next  specification  is,  that  this  "  limitation  of  the 
power  of  God"  is  constituted  by  the  *'  nature  of  moral 
agency."    In  the  note  to  the  sermon  he  says,   ' 
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<'  Does  not  he  equally  limit  the  power  of  God  by  Boppoeing  or  n- 
ther  afBrming  that  God  could  not  secure  the  greatest  good  without 
the  existence  of  sin  ?  On  either  supposition  there  is  what  may  be 
called  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  nature  of  thingt^  In 
the  one  case,  the  limitation  is  supposed  to  result  from  the  nature  <f 
«m  ;  in  the  other  iVom  the  nature  of  moral  agency.  If  then  one  of 
these  suppositions  mutt  be  made^  which  is  the  most  honorable  to 
God  ?'*  ^  Is  it  more  honorable  to  God  to  suppose  that  each  is  the  na- 
ture of  nil,  that  he  cpuldnot  accomplish  the  highest  good  without  it, 
than  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  nature  of  free  agency  ^ihAi  God  could 
not  wholly  prevent  its  perversion  ?" 

He  expresses  himself  in  the  same  manner  also,  in  the  re- 
view under  notice. 

^*  What  Dr.  Taylor  holds  is,  that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  U 
iuchf  that  it  may  he  true  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  oU  ififlaiioM 
under  a  moral  system." — ^p.  552. 

After  these  general  statements  of  his  views  he  proceeds 
in  other  passages  to  show,  that  the  particular  attribute  of 
moral  beings,  which  he  supposes  must  necessarily  impose 
this  *^  limitation"  on  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  is  thrir 
''  power."     Thus  in  the  note  to  the  sermon. 

**  Is  there  then  the  least  particle  of  evidence  that  the  entire  pre- 
vention of  shi  in  moral  bemgs  is  possible  to  God  in  the  nature  of 
things?"  ^  Is  there  any  such  evidence  firom  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject? It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  prevention  of  sin  by  any  in- 
fluence that  destroys  the  power  to  «m,  destroys  moral  agency.  Who 
then  can  prove,  a  priori,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  a  be* 
ing  who  OAR  rin^  will  not  sin  ?" 

The  same  representation  is  repeated  by  him  in  his  review 
of  Dr.  Bellamy  and  Dr.  Woods. 
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*•  What  finite  beio^  then  we  ask  can  know,  that  a  universe  of  free 
ngents,  who  possess  of  course  the  power  of  sinning,  could  have  been 
held  back  from  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  every  poesiUe  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances,  even  by  all  theinjltience*  io  obedience  which  Ood 
could  exert  upon  them  withoui  destroyingtheirfreedom, "  *<  This  is  the  task 
then  which  devolves  on  Dr.  Woods,  viz.  to  prove  that  God  could  have 
kept  all  sin,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin  out  of  a  universal  moral 
system.  Now  we  say  that  this  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Woods  cannot  ac- 
complish; and  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  absolutely  precludes  all  proof,  being  one  which  may  involve  a 
palpable  self-contradiction.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  free  moral 
agents  can  do  wrong  under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it. 
The  possibility  of  a  contradiction  in  supposing  them  to  be  prevented 
from  doing  wrong  is,  therefore,  demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral  ■ 
agents  can  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influences.  Using 
their  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin,  and  no  one  can  show 
that  some  such  agents  wUl  not  use  their  powers,  as  they  may  use 
them."— pp.  533, 562, 563. 

This  feature  also  of  the  theory  is  tbns  expressed  with  too 
great  frequency  and  distinctness  to  leave  it  possible  for  the 
reviewer  to  disown  it  or  attempt  its  modification,  and  car- 
ries us  in  like  manner  with  resistless  certainty  to  the  con- 
clusions respecting  God  and  his  government,  which  we  drew 
from  the  former* 

The  next  branch  of  the  theory  that  demands  our  notice, 
is,  its  exhibition  of  this  "  limitation  of  the  power  of  God," 
as  the  real  and  sole  reason  of  the  permission  of  sin  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  takes  place. 

That  such  is  in  truth  the  representation  which  it  is  intended 
to  express,  and  inevitably  involves,  is  incontrovertibly  cer^ 
tain.  It  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  act  itself,  of  seriously 
constructing  a  theory  on  the  subject.  What  imaginable 
object  can  this  or  any  other  hypothesis  respecting  it  have,  if 
it  is  not  solely  intended,  as  it  professes,  to  vindicate  the  con- 
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doct  of  God  in  the  admission  of  the  sin  which  exists  into  his  ^ 
kingdom  f  The  supposition  that  it  does  not  relate  to  that 
admission  of  it,  winch  actually  takes  place,  converts  the  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  his  character  by  it  and  freeing  "his  go- 
vernment from  embarrassment,''  into  a  mere  farce.  In  place 
of  solving  the  difficulties  of  the  administration  which  he  is  in 
fabt  exercising,  it  then  becomes  only  a  hypothetical  solution 
of  a  merely  hypothetical  administration,  and  leaves  the  actual 
government  of  God  not  only  unexplained,  but  utterly  un- 
affected. Such  was  not,  however,  the  reviewer's  intention 
in  the  construction  and  promulgation  of  his  hypothesis. 
His  avowed  and  sole  object  was,  to  eiliibit  the  grounds  of 
the  non-prevention  of  the  sin  which  actually  takes  place  in 
the  divine  kingdom ;  and  thereby  lead  "  the  mind"  "  to  view 
the  character  and  government  of  God"  in  a  mode  that  shows 
them  to  be  "  free  from  embarrassment"  '*  The  supposition" 
which  he  presents  is,  "  that  the  evil  which  exists  is  in  respect 
to  divine  prevention,  incidental  to  the  be3t  possible  system, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  evil,  God  will  secure  the 
greatest  good  possible  to  him  to  secure ;"  and  thfit  therefore 
no  one  "  can  impeach  either  his  wisdqm  or  his  goodness, 
because  evil  exists."  And  this  "  theory,"  he  assures  us,  in 
fact  '^  exhibits  ihe providential  government  ofCfodas  the  ba-  * 
sis  of  submission,  ponfidenpe,  ai)d  joy,  under  aU  the  evils 
that  befaU  his  dependent  crpatures;^^  and  "  also  presents, 
as  no  other  theory,  in  the  view  of  thp  writer  does  present, 
(he  moral  government  of  God  in  its  unimpaired  perfection 
and  glcfry^  to  deter  from  sin  and  allure  to  holiness  his  ac- 
countable subjects."  It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  at  all  to 
*< free"  a  supposititious  "character"  "from embarrassment," 
to  exhibit  an  imaginary  pjrovidence  "  as  the  basi^  of  submis- 
sion, confidence,  and  joy,  under  all  the  evils  that  befall  his 
dependent  creatures^^^  nor  to   "  present"   a  hypothetical 
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^  moral  government  of  God  in  its  unimpaired  perfeetiotr 
and  glory,  to  deter  from  $m  and  allure  to  holineto  his 
accomitable  siibject^;"  but  to  inake  such  in  exhibition 
of  that  providential'  ahd  moral  government  which  he 
actually  exercises  i  and  in  drder  that  it  mfty  prove  to  the 
subjects  over  whom  it  is  Established,  *^  the  basis  of  submis^ 
sion,  confidence^  and  joy,  under  all  the  evils  that"  <*  befUl'* 
them. 

This,  however,  is  liot  merely  the  nattiral  and  only  con- 
sistent construction  of  the  theory,  but  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  admitted  without  involving  an  abandonment  of  the 
hypothesis  itself.  To  gt^rit  that  Ood  could  have  prevented 
any  portion  of  the  sin  lirhich  he  suffers  to  take  place,  is  to 
admit  the  existence  of  tb^  very  difficulty  which  it  is  the 
object  of  ihe  theory  to  escape,  and  tb  disarm  it,  therefore, 
of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  end  for  Which  it 
was  contrived;  for  H  is  iu  professed  Und  sok  design 
to  elude  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  suppbsltion  that 
Gh>d  could  .have  prevented  aU  ot  any  portion  of  the  sm 
that  cxistsi  and  yet  did  not  choose  to  prevent  tt  And, 
moreover,  if  it  is  granted  that  the  perifiissiotl  of  a  portion  of 
the  evil  that  exists,  is  grounded  wholly  on  moral  reaisons, 
and  not  on  a  want  of  power  to  prevent  it,  what  proof  or 
probabili^  can  there  be  that  such  is  not  th«  fact  in  respect 
to  aU  ?  Where,  or  how  is  any  limitation  to  be  imj^os^  on 
this  admission  ?  Can  any  sins  be  designated  among  those 
which  take  place,  which  can  with  any  propriety  be  supposed 
to  have  been  more  incapable  than  others  of  prevention  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  power  ?  Can  any  better  reasons  exist 
for  either  denying  or  affirming  the  truth  of  the  theory  in 
respect  to  any  one  class  or  portion  of  those  sins,  than  any 
other  ?    The  assumption  that  such  is  the  fact,  is  obviously 
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wholly  unauthorisedy  and  entitled  to  no  more  respect  than- 
any  other  *^  groundless  assumption,'*  that  may  have  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  evading  **  the  difficulties  of  this 
difficult  subject"  If  it  is  conceded,  that  the  existing  evil  is 
not  necessarily  incidental  to  the  system  in  some  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  b  allowed  to  take  place,  no  reason  what- 
ever of  the  least  plausibility  can  be  given  lor  supposing  that 
it  sustains  any  such  relation  to  it  in  the  other  instances  of  its 
existence.  To  admit  that  the  opposite  theory  i»iii  any  degree 
true,  therefore,  is  obviously  not  only  to  deny  the  truth  of 
this  to  an  equal  extent,  but  is  to  grant  the  existence  of  the 
difficulty,  the  admission  of  which  it  is  its  object  to  escape, 
and  abandon  the  only  ground  on  which  even  a  supposition 
of  its  truth  can  with  any  propriety  be  made* 

We  are  carried  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  lus 
argument  respecting  "  the  nature  of  moral  agency."  To 
concede  that  God  could  have  prevented  sin  in  any  instance 
in  which  it  takes  place,  is  to  concede  that  he  could  have 
constituted  a  certainty  before  hand,  that  that  sin  would  not 
be  exerted.  His  argument,  however,  respectmg  power,  to- 
tally denies  the  possibility  of  constituting  such  a  certainty ; 
and  it  is  on  that  denial  that  the  whole  fabric  of  his  theory 
rests*  The  distinctness  with  which  he  advances  this  repre- 
sentation, and  confidence  wluch  he  exhibits  in  its  accuracy,, 
are  seen  from  the  following  passages : 

"  It  will  dot  be  denied,  that  free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong,  under 
every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The  pauUnlUy  of  a  contra- 
diction in  suppoong  them  to  be  prevented  from  doing  wrong,  is  there- 
fore demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral  agents  can  do  wrong  under 
all  possible  preTenting  influence.  Using  their  powers,  as  they  may 
use  them,  they  wUl  sin ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  some  such  agents 
will  not  use  their  powers  is  they  may  lise  them.   But  to  suppose  thest 
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to  use  tlioir  powen  ta  they  may  use  them,  and  yet  to  suppose  them 
to  be  prevenlid  from  sinoiiig,  would  be  to  soppoee  them  both  to  saa 
and  to  be  prevented  from  sinning  at  the  same  time ;  which  is  a  con* 
tradiction." 

*<  But  this  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin,  remains  (suppose 
what  else  you  will)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  how  can 
it  be  prcwd  that  a  thing  wiU  noi  be,  when,  for  aught  that  appears,  it 
may  he?  When,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  case,  it 
remains  true  that  it  may  6<,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  eiist  that  it 
will  noi  be  ?  Yea,  when  to  suppose  it  prevented,  may  involve,  for 
aught  that  appears,  a  palpable  self'ContradicHon  ?  And  must  we,  to 
honour  God,  affirm  boldly  and  confidently  that  he  can  do,  what  may 
involve  the  same  contradiction,  as  to  afllrm  that  he  can  cause  a  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  ?  Is  God  honoured  by  the  as- 
sertions of  mere  ignorance,  and  by  our  affirnuDg  that  to  be  true  of 
him,  which  may  be  utterly  false  ?" — ^p.  563. 

The  whole  intent  of  his  argument  thus  is,  to  demonstrate 
diat  no  certainty  could  possibly  have  been  constituted  be- 
fore hand,  that  any  one  of  the  sins  that  take  place,  would 
ndt  be  exerted.  He  pronounces  the  supposition  of  it  to  be 
utterly  8elf<x>ntradictory.  So  long  as  the  power  of  sinning 
remsdnedy  so  long  must  the  possibility  of  its  being  exerted 
in  that  mode  have  remained,  and  no  certainty  therefore  that 
it  would  not  be  exerted  in  that  mode,  could  possibly  have 
been  constituted.  To  affirm  the  contrary  is  as  absurd,  he 
protests  to  us,  as  to  affirm  "  that  God  can  cause  a  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.^ 

But  his  reasoning  not  only  represents  that  God  could 
not  have  prevented  sin  in  any  of  the  instances  in  which 
it  is  exercised,  but  carries  us  likewise  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  no  means  that  he  could  have  used,  could 
have  contributed  any  influence  or  possessed  any  tendency 
whatever  toward  securing  that  result.  His  argument  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption,  that  "  in  view  of  all  the  fact» 
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and  evidenee  in  the  case,"  the  possibility  of  a  being^s  gin- 
ning is  exactly  co-extensive  with  his  power  of  sinning ;  that 
no  means  therefore  that  may  be  employed  for  the  parpose, 
can  have  any  tendency  to  diminish  that  possibility  and  con- 
stitute a  certainty  of  his  exercising  obedience,  any  farther 
than  their  influence  diminishes  his  power  itself  of  sinning  ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  they  cannot  be  carried  to  snch  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  actually  certain  that  he  will  not  trans- 
gress, unless  it  be  by  the  extinction  of  his  powers  of  moral 
agency.  The  assumption  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
his  whole  hypothesis,  is  thus  fully  equivalent  to  an  asseve- 
ration, that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  God  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  sin  in  any  instance  in  which  it  takes  place, 
unless  it  be  by  the  annihilation  of  the  being  by  whom  it  is 
exercised. 

His  representation,  also,  that  *<  God's  plan"  '*  does  not 
include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of 
what  God  doeiy^  obviously  involves  the  same  conclusion. 
To  admit  that  he  voluntarily  permits  sin  in  any  instance  in 
which  he  might  prevent  it,  is  in  so  many  words  to  admit  that 
it  was  an  integral  part  of  his  plan  to  permit,  in  place  of  pre- 
venting it  in  that  instance,  and  to  give  up,  therefore,  that 
article  of  the  theory  which  denies  it  to  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  his  plan.  The  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  sup* 
posed  to.  take  place,  '*  without  regarding"  if  as  any  part 
of  God's  scheme  or  plan,"  is  that  of  coming  into  existence 
without  his  having  foreseen  or  been  able  to  prevent  it; — ^the 
exact  mode  in  which  it  must  take  place,  if,  as  the  hypothesia 
represents,  he  cannot  constitute  any  certainty  beforehand, 
either  that  it  will  or  will  not  be  exerted. 

He  presents  the  same  views  in  the  following  passage : 
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«  Evanon  9.  He  represents  Dr.  Taylor  ta  dmifing  that  God  has 
power  to  direct  and  control  the  human  mind  om  ke  pleate*.  Nothing 
can  he  more  remote  from  the  Act.  Dr.  Taybr  simply  says,  that  it 
may  be  true,  that  in  any  moral  system,  beings  who,  as  free  agents, 
can  sin,  m  defiance  of  all  preventing  influences,  will  in  some  instances 
aduaUy  sin.  Now,  if  there  are  such  cases,  then  the  divine  Being 
never  pUaud^  wUUd^  or  purpoeed  in  those  cases  to  prevent  the  sin. 
To  suppose,  then,  that  some  would  sin,  whose  sin  God  did  not  purpose 
to  prevent,  is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  doing  aU  that  he  has  pur- 
poud  to  do ;  L  e.  doing  ae  he pleatet.**'^^,  552. 

Here  is  no  pretence,  the  reader  will  notice,  that  any  error 
was  committed  in  the  representation  that  he  had  taught,  by 
a  *'  hypothetical  statement''  at  least,  that  God  could  not 
have  prevented  sin  in  any  instance  in  which  it  takes  place  ; 
but  his  sole  object  is,  to  show  how  that  hypothesis  may  be 
consistent  with  the  supposition,  that  God  still  ^'has  power 
to  direct  and  control  the  human  mind  oi  he  pkatetf^^  and 
the  expedient  which  he  employs  for  that  purpose  is,  not  that 
of  vindicating  his  omnipotence,  but  simply  of  circumscribing 
bis  pleasure  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  theory  on  his 
power.  He  says,  *'  if  there  are  cases"  in  which,  **  in  defi 
ance  of  all  preventing  influences,"  "  beings  who  as  free 
agents  can  sin,"  ''  will  in  some  instances  adualfy  sin,"  <*  then 
the  divine  Being  never  pkoiedy  willed^  or  purpoied  in  those 
cases  to  prevent  the  sin ;"-— and  therefore  the  supposition, 
that  "  from  the  nature  of  things,"  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  prevent  it,  does  not  involve  any  denial  that  he  *'  has 
power  to  direct  and  control  the  human  mind  oi  he  pUata.^ 
His  argument  thus  openly  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  his 
theory  supposes  that  Crod  cannot  prevent  sin  in  the  instances 
in  which  beings  '*  actually  sin,"  and  is  expressly  intended 
to  vindicate  it  from  an  ohjiecikoxifmmdedon  thatetnuiructian 
ofUy  and  not  at  all  to  deny  the  justice  of  that  construction 
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itfleUl     It  obviously  amoQuU,  therefore,  to  an  admimon  of 
the  accnracy  of  that  construction. 

Additional  evidence  that  this  is  the  legitimate  import  of 
his  theory,  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  when  called  on  to 
'*  solve  the  difficulties''  in  which  this  construction  of  it  in- 
volves him,  he  has  not  chosen  to  disown  it. 

**  EwMmm  3.  Dr.  Woods  represents  Dr.  Taylor  as  bolding»  that 
<  the  very  nodire  of  moral  agency  is  such,  that  God  cannot  prevent  its 
pervertton ;'  i.  e.  cannot  prevent  the  commission  of  sin.  Hence»  Dr. 
Woods  inlbrs,  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  any  instance  in  which 
moral  agency  exists.  What  Dr.  Taylor  holdi  is,  that  the  nature  of 
moral  agency  is  such,  that  it  may  be  true  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin 
in  ALL  instances,  under  a  moral  system.  Can  Dr.  Woods  show,  that 
it  follows  from  this  supposition,  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  any 
instance  in  which  moral  agency  exists?"— p.  552. 

It  is  thus  expressly  offered  here  in  objection  to  his  repre- 
sentations respecting  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  that  they 
authorise  the  inference  "  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  any 
instance  in  which  moral  agency  exists;" — an  inference, 
implying  a  far  greater  limitation  of  God's  *'  power  to  direct 
and  control"  bis  creatures,  than  is  expressed  in  that  speci- 
fication of  the  theory  which  is  now  under  consideration. 
If  then  he  really  regarded  the  inference  as  unauthorised  and 
unjust,  and  felt  himself  competent  to  show  it  to  be  a  mere 
*' evasion,"  it  certcdnly  became  him  both  to  state  that  such 
was  his  Gon^ction,  and  to  vindicate  his  statements  by  an  open 
and  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  erroneousness  of  the 
objection.    It  was  due  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  truth.    His  vehement  protestadons, 
"  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  change  in  his  own  views  on 
these  points,  since  he  entered  the  ministry ;  nor  of  any  ^ 
partnm  in  any  article  of  doctrinal  belief,,  from  his  revered 
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instruclor  in  theology,  the  former  president  of  the  college,'* 
and  eager  wish  to  continue  to  enjoy  thk  reputation  of  ortho* 
doxy,  imperiously  required  him  to  summon  his  whole  powers 
in  this  exigency,  and  to  beat  down  for  ever,  if  possible,  so 
fttalanolgectiontohissystem  andhimself.  Not  the  slightest 
attempt,  however,  of  that  kind  U  made.  In  place  of  it,  he 
merely  proceeds  to  reaffirm  that  ''what  Pr.  Taylor  nouis 
is,"  the  very  theory  which  Dn  Woods  made  the  ground  of 
his  inference  and  objection.  '*  What  Dr.  Taylor  holds  is, 
that  the  nature  of  moral  agency  is  such,  that  it  magf  be  true 
that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  au  instances  under  a  moral 
system."  He  thus,  while  openly  avowing  this  as  his  hypo* 
thesis,  neither  expressly  denies  the  justice  of  Dr.  Woods' 
inference  from  it,  nor  takes  the  trouble  even  to  resort  to  a 
'<  different  and  inconsistent  hypothesis,"  in  order  to  escape 
the  pressure  of  the  otgection  ;*-*an  instance  of  very  unusual 
negligence  certainly,  if  he  was  really  desurous  of  $cconi* 
pUshing  its ''  most  effectual  refutation."  No  pretence  what- 
ever is  offered,  nor  intimation  given,  that  the  impossibility 
cf  God's  preventing  sin,  may  not  extend  consistently  with 
his  theory,  not  only  to  all  the  instances  in  which  sin  actually 
takes  place,  but  to  every  instance  also  ''  in  which  moral 
agency  exists."  The  bounds  within  which  this  "  limitation 
of  the  power  of  God"  niay  be  circumscribed,  are  left  wholly 
indeterminate  and  unrestricted.  After  thus  repealing  the 
supporition,  which  Dr.  Wood$  made  the  ground  of  his  ob- 
jection— as  though  he  had  hurled  a  shaft  that  must  inevita- 
bly  carry  discomfiture  to  his  antagonis«-^e  con^placently 
vaults  from  the  field  on  the  pinions  of  his  favourite  interro* 
gation :  ''  Can  Dr.  Woods  shoto  that  it  follows  from  this 
supposition,  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  asgf  instance  in 
which  moral  agency  exists.^"    A  due  degree  of  justioe  to 
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Dr.  Woods,  respect  for  his  readers,  or  eare  for  his  repatalioii, 
would,  I  cannot  but  think,  have  led  him,  before  offering  such 
an  inquiry,  to  Aow  that  Dr.  Woods  had  not  already  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  the  validity  of  his  inference.  This 
was  **  the  question'*  for  Dr.  Taylor  '*  to  ammerj''  not  to 
address  to  Dr.  Woods.  '*  Why  does  he  thus  evade  it  V^ — p. 
553*  Who  it  is  that  is  in  truth  here  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  evasion,"  is  no  very  difficult  question  to  determine,  nor 
is  it  a  task  of  any  greater  perplexity  to  distinguish  the  cha- 
racter of  the  imputed  from  that  of  the  real  "  evasion."  The 
evasion  with  which  Dr.  Woods  is  charged,  lies  in  his  offer- 
ing an  objection  to  the  reviewer's  theory,  so  obviously  le- 
gitimate, that  even  when  subjected  to  its  fiital  pressure,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  disprove,  nor  venture  to  deny  its  validity  ; 
and  in  sustaining  that  objection  by  an  open  and  perspicuous 
argument,  which,  it  is  no  extravagance  to  affirm,  neither 
the  reviewer  nor  any  other  human  being  can  ever  refute,  as 
long  as  knowledge  continues  to  be  the  opposite  of  ignorance, 
and  truth  the  reverse  of  falsehood.  The  <<  evasion"  of  which 
the  reviewer  is  in  fact  guilty,  consists  in  his  making  a  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  himself,  and  refuting  Dr.  Woods'  ob- 
jection, without  in  truth  doing  or  undertaking  any  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  either ;  and  in  then  attempting  to 
fasten  on  Dr.  Woods  the  dishonor  of  employmg  the  artifice 
on  which  he  himself  relied  for  safety,  and  of  which  he  alone 
was  either  guilty  or  capable.  And  ^this  is,  unhappily,  a 
specimen  of  both  the  prevalent  spirit  and  reasoning  of  his 
reply  to  the  legitimate  questions,  fair  statements,  just  ob- 
jections, and  unanswerable  argumentation  of  that  gende- 
man's  Letters. 

But  finally,  the  reviewer  has  presented  us  with  the  most 
abundant  certainty,  that  this  is  the  genuine  import  of  hit 
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theoryy  by  openly  and  expressly  declaring,  that  it  is  not 
his  '^  opinion/'  that  God  has  chosen  to  admit  the  existing 
sin  into  the  system,  on  the  ground  (^iu  being  to  him  "the 
best  means  of  securing  his  obedient  kingdom  in  perpetual 
allegiance ;"  as  obviously  if  it  is  not  permitted  for  that  rea- 
son, it  must  be  from  a  mere  inability  to  prevent  it,  without 
the  dissolution  of  the  system. 

"  But  we  have  one  thing  more  to  add  respecting  Dr.  Taylor's  in- 
quiry, *  Can  it  be  proved  from  facts  that  God  could  secure  any  of 
his  moral  creatures  in  hofiness,  without  this  inflaence?'  (i.  e.  of  the 
punishment  of  sin.)  Dr.  Woods  supposes  Dr.  Taylor  in  this  question 
to  affirm  that  it  coold  not  be  done.  Bat  the  contrary  is  obvious  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks.  He  was  simply  reasoning  with  his 
opponents  on  their  own  principles ;  the  argument  was  ex  conceuia. 
*'  You  maintain  (what  I  do  not,)  that  God  prefers  sin  to  holiness  in  its 
stead.  On  your  principles,  then,  I  ask,  may  not  God  have  chosen 
to  admit  the  existing  sin  into  the  system,  as  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing his  obedient  kingdom  in  perpetual  allegiance  ?  May  not  ihit  be 
the  good,  in  view  of  which  he  chose  not  to  prevent  sin  ?  If  so,  then 
the  reason  of  the  choice  is  a  different  one  from  that  which  you  assign. 
And  until  you  prove  that  this  was  not  the  reason,  you  cannot  qgirm^ 
that  sin  entered  the  system,  as  '  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good.'  Dr.  Woods  then,  has  confounded  an  argument  tx  eoncei- 
m»  with  a  statement  of  Dr.  Taylor's  cpwion  on  this  subject ;  and  has 
triumphed  gteatiy  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  his  opponent,  by 
that  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  the  inaccuracy  of  his  own 
conceptions."  "  But  we  have  shown  (p.  661 )  that  the  supposition  al- 
luded to  by  Dr.  W.  viz. '  that  the  sin  of  some  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  holineflB  of  others,'  toot  no  pari  vf  Dr.  7.'«  •cAaiie,»that 
he  made  it  merely  as  an  argument  ex  cMMwiif ,  which  was  fttal  to  his 
oyipfmmt^whUth^himmif  placet  hi»r€lUme$mav§rydif(n^ 
fttioii.'*— pp.  661,666. 

He  thus  openly  and  sealously  affirms  that  neither  '<  the 
supposition  that  tiie  sin  of  some  might  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  holiness  of  others/*  was  any  part  of  his  scheme ; 
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sot  the  supposition  that  it  ofired  abetter  instnuneataUty 
for' that  end  than  other  means  that  could  have  been  en^ 
ployed  for  the  purpose.  Bot  if  it  was  not  admitted  into  the 
system  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  grounds, — ^necessity  or 
expediaicy  for  that  puposo— it  plainly,  if  God  is  supremely 
wise;  cannot  have  been  admitted  at  all  m  a  meam  to  that 
end ;  inasmuch  as  a  being  of  infinite  knowledge  and  good- 
ness cannot  be  supposed  to  choose  a  mean,  to  an  ultimate 
moral  end,  which  is  less  adapted  to  its  attsdnment,  than  oth- 
ers that  lie  within  his  power, — and  the  adoption  of  winch, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  obstruct  its  attainment,  limit  th^ 
happiness  of  his  lungdon,  and  dim  the  glory  of  his  admi- 
nistration f  if  its  existence  or  prevention  depended  solely 
on  his  choice,  and  no  good  could  be  gained  by  its  permis- 
sion, which  could  not  be  secured  equally  well  by  some  othar 
instrumentality,  what  can  be  more  certain  than  that  God 
could  not  have  chosen  to  permit,  in  place  of  preventing  it? 
The  reviewer,  therefore,  in  thus  protesting  to  us  that  it  is 
no  part  of  his  scheme  to  suppose  that  God  has  *'  chosen  to 
admit  the  existing  sin  into  the  system,"  on  the  ground  that 
any  good  could  be  secured  by  its  pemnssion,  which  could 
not  have  been  obtained  equally  well  by  some  other  instru- 
mentality, has  given  us  as  strong  an  assurance  as  he  could 
have  uttered,  that  **  the  very  different  hypothesis"  on  which 
*^  he  places  his  reliance,"  is,  that  the  sole  reason  of  its  per- 
mission in  every  instance  in  which  it  takes  place,  is,  that 
"  from  the  nature  of  things,"  it  is  impossible  for  God  to 
prevrat  it,  or  that,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself,  "  he 
could  not  have  the  system  without  the  sin."  To  hold  that 
God  permits  it  for  the  sake  of  the  good  effects  to  his  king- 
dom, of  which  he  makes  it  the  instrument,  and  that  yet,-^ 
evil  as  it  is,  and  infinite  as  are  the  evils  to  wliicb  it  gives 
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birth-^no  good  resnlts  are  secured  by  it,  which  might  not 
have  been  obtained  with  equal  ease  by  means  that  would 
not  have  involved  any  of  these  evilsi  is  in  so  many  words 
to  accuse  him  of  infinite  folly  and  malevolence. 

This  hypothesis  therefore— fraught  as  it  is  with  open  eon- 
tradiction  to  the  attributes  of  God  and  doctrines  of  his 
word— *is  as  indisputably  as  the  others,  an  arUcle  of  the  re- 
viewer's theory,  and  cannot  be  shuffled  from  it  by  any  arti- 
fice, without  a  total  subversion  of  the  whole  fabric. 

The  last  feature  of  the  theory,  which  this  branch  of  the 
discussion  requires  me  to  notice  is,  its  exhibition  of  the 
^'  divine  plan^"  as  including  neither  the  good  nor  evil 
agency  of  his  creatures — ^but  conasting  '*  only  of  what  CM 
does." 

That  this  is  an  essential  branch  of  his  hypo'thesist  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  its  other  main  positions^  no 
imaginable  room  ig  left  for  (Usputation  or  doubt.  Of  the 
**  two  difierent  hypotheses,"  on  which  according  to  his  re- 
presentation Dr.  Belhuny  "  at  difierent  times  reasoned," 
one  he  informs  us  is, 

«  That  the  system  or  pten,  which  God  adopted,  (liot  thfe  Ain  which 
was  incidental  to  it  as  a  certain  consequence,)  is  the  tket^BBAty  iiieiknii 
of  the  greatest  good."^p.  529. 

*'  God's  plan,"  is  thus  distinguished  not  only  from  the 
evil  which  is  its  ^*  certain  consequence,"  but  likewise  from 
*'  the  greatest  good" — ^the  holiness  and  happiness  which  are 
its  results.  So  far  is  it  from  embracing  any  portion  of 
even  these,  that  it  is  Only  *'  the  necessary  means^^  of  their 
production.  This  hypothesis  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
avow  as  his  own. 

'*  This  latter  hypothesis  we  need  hardly  May,  is  the  one  which  we 
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have  affirmed,  in  common  with  Dr.  Tayior  in  his  sermon  on  the  na- 
ture  of  sin."— p.  630. 

This  is  the  representation  accordingly  which  he  every 
where  gives  of  his  "  opinion  on  this  subject."  <<  We  shafi 
proceed  to  show"  that  "  Dr.  Bellamy  before  us" — ^•*  deci- 
sively countenanced  the  hypothesis,  that  the  system  or  plan 
which  God  has  adopted,  (in  distineiion  from  He  sin  whiA 
is  its  eoniequencej  is  the  necessary  meam  of  the  great- 
est good ;"  "  and  this  plan,  according  to  Dr.  B.  does  not 
include  sin  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  but  consists  only  of 
what  Chd  does."  ''  Dr.  BeUamy  most  explicitly  concedes 
that  sin  is  no  part  of  God*s  scheme  or  plan." 

And  this  is  obviously  the  only  hypothesb  on  the  subject— - 
as  has  been  already  remarked — that  can  be  adopted  in  any 
consistency  with  the  other  representations  of  his  theory.  If 
God  neither  does  nor  can  determine,  the  manner  in  which 
his  moral  creatures  act,  nor  foresee  any  of  the  events  of 
their  agency — if  their  very  nature  as  free  agents  places  them 
irrecoverably  beyond  the  reach  of  his  control,  he  clearly 
cannot,  consistently  with  his  wisdom,  be  believed  to  have 
ever  attempted  or  designed  to  determine  definitively  the 
events  of  their  agency. 

Thus  obvious  b  it,  that  these  several  positions,  which  were 
represented  in  the  preceding  article  as  involved  in  his  hy- 
pothesis, and  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other,  are 
openly,  expressly,  and  perpetually  exhibited  by  him  as  the 
grand  constituents  of  his  theory. 

This  theory,  however,  under  "the  pressure"  of  the  "new 
objections"  with  which  he  finds  it  assailed  by  Dr.  Woods, 
the  reviewer  assures  us  he  has  never  put  forth  as  having  any 
real  claims  to  the  character  of  truth,  nor  intimated  that  it 
is  to  be  received  as  "  an  article  of  belief ;"  and  passion- 
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ately  reproaches  Dr.  Woods  as  gaiky  of  extreme  error  and 
injustice  in  conducting  the  discussion  as  though  he  really  ^ 
regarded  it  as  a  just  theory,  sustained  by  evidence ;  and 
tlesired  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  clergy  and  church  as  pre- 
senting *'  the  moral  government  of  God  in  its  unimpaired 
perfection  and  glory,"  and  employed  accordingly  to  solve 
^*  the  difficulties  of  this  difficult  subject"  AU,  he  protests, 
that  he  has  either  professed  or  attempted  is,  to -present  it  in 
the  form  of  a  '*  hypothetical  proposition,"  '*  not  that  it  is 
true,  or  can  be  supported  by  absolutely  decisive  evidence ; 
but  that  it  mojf  be  true,  and  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
proved  to  be  false." 

'<  Suppose  he  should  seriously  contend,  that  to  ask  the  question, 
Jtfoy  not  this  be  so,  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  in  direct  terms,  liiitof 
nnd  that  the  hypoiheUcal  proposition,  *  friction  may  be  a  necessary 
condition  or  incident  to  the  existence  of  the  machine,'  is  an  afirma- 
ttve  proposition,  that  this  is  the  fact.  What  would  be  thought  of  such 
a  mode  of  meeting  an  opponent  ? 

*^  Now  this  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Woods  has  done,  both  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  point  at  issue,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  subsequent 
reasoning.  He  has  changed  Dr.  Taylor's  question  into  an  assertion 
^his  hjfpoiheUeal  statement  into  a  potUioe  affirmation.  And  on 
what  pretence  has  he  done  this  ?  Without  a  particle  of  evidence, 
that  Dr.  Taylor  meant  any  thing  different  from  what  he  said.  He 
has  indeed  shown,  that  his  opponent  declines  to  receive  the  theory 
that  sin  is  *  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,'  until  it  be 
first  proved  that  sin  (as  to  God's  prevention),  was  not  like  friction  in 
the  machine,  a  necessary  incident  to  the  existence  of  our  syatem. 
But  has  he  shown,  that  Dr.  Taylor  any  where  maintains  or  ever 
meant  to  intimaU,  that  men  can  know  enough  on  this  subject,  to  jus* 
tify  the  positive'  affirmation,  that  sin  w  such  a  condition  or  incident  ? 
No." — '*  Not  a  hint  is  given  that  a  supposition  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
received^as  an  article  of  faith,  or  is  capable  of  direct  pro^.  Itwassuf* 
ficientfor  his  purpose,  that  until  the  objector  could diiproM it,  hislipa 
must  be  forever  scaled,  as  to  replying  against  God.    His  statements 
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id  the  note  ftre  equally  guarded.  He  aayf,  that  the  theory  so  gene- 
raUy  rolied  on  to  aecouot  for  the  existence  of  evil,  rests  on  a  gratm- 
tpus  cuiumptian.  But  be  does  not  say  or  intimate,  that  the  contrary 
of  that  assumption  can  be  established  by  proof,  or  should  be  made  an 
article  of  belief.  Not  one  of  Dr.  Woods'  apolog;ie8  (pp.  23, 34)  for 
charging  this  statement  upon  htm,  touches  this  point  in  the  least. 
They  go  only  to  show  that  Dr.  T.  declines  to  receive  the  o<A<r theory. 
^*  Dx,  Woods  then,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  has  changed 
the  (undament«il  position  of  Dr*  Taylor,  on  which  the  whole  discus- 
sion turns,  into  another,  and  a  different  one,  which  he  has  never  main- 
tained."— ^pp.  541,542. 

It  would  seem  from  the  vehemenoe  with  wbich  these  com* 
plaints  and  pretences  are  uttered,  that  the  reviewer  insa- 
gined  some  very  important  advantages  either  in  its  defence, 
or  his  justification,  were  secured  by  putting  forth  his  sys- 
tem in  the  attitude  of  a  mere  ^*  hypothetical  proposition,'* 
ill  place  of  a  *^  positive  affirmation,"  claiming  to  be  found- 
ed in  truth,  and  sanctioned  by  such  evidence  as  to  give  it  a 
just  pa3sport  to  general  belief!  It  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
however,  what  essential  difficulties  he  avoids,  or  advantages 
he  gains,  iu  regard  either  to  his  character  and  responsibi- 
lity, or  the  moral  influence  of  his  theory,  by  promulgating 
it  in  the  form  of  a  *'  hypothetical  statement  ;*'  inasmuch  as 
the  supposition  itseU^— in  the  mode  in  which  he  offers  it — 
that  what  that  statement  expresses  is  true,  necessarily  in- 
volves a  disbelief  and  denial  of  all  the  doctrines  and  facts 
which  would  be  openly  denied  by  directly  affirming  the 
truth  of  that  statement  To  allege,  as  he  does,  that  it  fiMy 
be  true  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  pre- 
sent degree  of  sin,  in  a  moral  system,  is  not  only  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  assumption,  bnt  is  directly  to  assert,  that  there 
is  no  certainty  or  proof  that  he  can  prevent  that  sin ;  and 
this  he  openly  asserts  indeed,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
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theory.  Bttt  tkis  is  to  assume  and  act  on  it  as  a  fact,  that 
God  cannot  govern  his  moral  creature8,-*-and  this  is  to  as- 
sert that,  so  far  as  their  agency  is  concerned,  they  are  wholly 
independent  of  his  efficient  control ;  and  to  contradict  in  a 
word,  every  divine  attribute,  and  give  up  every  doctrine  of 
reason  and  revelation,  that  stands  opposed  to  what  that 
**  hypothetical  statement"  presumes  to  be  true.  By  this 
abandon&ent,  therefore,  and  contradiction  of  these  truths 
and  facts,  he  obviously  becomes  obnoxious  essentially  to  all 
the  difficulties  and  objections  in  which  he  could  involve 
himself  by  directly  asserting  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 
But  the  sole  question  of  the  least  significance  either  to  him 
or  the  world,  respects  the  truth  or  error  of  these  doctrines. 
If  these  are  not  true,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  what 
hypothesis  it  is,  that  has  most  of  accuracy  in  it,  or  error. 
Nothing  ia  then  left  worth  contending  for,  either  in  philo- 
sophy or  religion.  His  error  accordingly  lies,  in  making 
and  promulgating  a  supposition-^no  matter  in  what  shape 
it  is  presMited,  hypothetical  or  affirmative — ^which  implies 
and  presumes  that  Grod  is  incompetent  to  govern  his  moral 
kii^dom ;  that  consequently  there  is  no  bertainty  to  him  w 
his  creatures,  what  are  to  be  its  uldmate  results ;  no  just 
ground  therefore  for  confidence  in  his  predictions,  nor  reli- 
ance on  his  promises ;  and  thence  no  sufficient  reason  for 
yielding  him  the  homage  which  he  challenges  as  due  to  his 
power,  wisdom,  truth,  and  benevolence.  For  if  the  re- 
viewer is  authorized  to  offer  his  theory  in  even  the  form  of 
a  hypothetical  statement,  it  is  clear  beyond  question — what- 
ever else  may,  or  may  not  be  true,-^that  there  is  no  truth 
in  any  of  those  great  doctrines  of  reason  and  revelation, 
the  falsehood  of  which  his  theory  assumes  and  asserts. 
Such  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar  hypothesis  respect- 
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ing  any  other  doctrinal  subject.  A  denier,  for  example,  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  should  choose  to  pot 
forth  his  theory  in  the  form  of  a  supposition,  that  he  is  only 
a  mere  man,  or  at  least  only  a  creature,  affirming  of  bis 
*<  hypothesis,"  *<  not  that  it  ii  true,  or  can  be  supported  by 
absolutely  decisive  evidence ;  but  that  it  may  be  true,  and 
that  it  has  never  yet  been  proved  to  be  falsey^*  nor  ever  can- 
he  proved  to  be  such ;  would  clearly  in  that  act  gitiS  up  and 
denjf  his  dmwUy^  as  specifically  and  totally  as  though  he 
had  uttered  Us  '*  hypothetical  statement"  in  the  shape  of 
the  most  "  positive  affirmation."  And  he  plainly — ^if  any 
thing  better  than  a  mere  trifler--could  never  feel  authorized 
to  offer  sqch  a  supposition,  unless  he  regarded  it  as  at  least 
possiUjf  true,  and  the  doctrine  accordingly,  which  it  conura* 
diets,  as  possibly  false ;  nor  deem  hiihself  at  all  justified  in 
positively  asserting,  that  "  no  one  as»"  ever  ^^prove?^  his 
hjfpoihesis  ''  to  befalsei^^  unless  he  regarded  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity  as  totally  unsupported  by  proof,  and  un- 
worthy of  credence.  No  imaginable  advantage,  therefore, 
could  result  from  his  placing  his  theory  in  the  form  of  an 
hypothesis,  instead  of  a  '*  positive  assertion."  He  could 
not  retain  by  that  means  any  juster  ground  for  the  pretence, 
that  he  was  '*  not  aware"  '*  of  any  departure  in  any  article 
of  doctrinal  belieP'  from  his  cotemporaries  who  adliere  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  nor  that  he  had  not  '^  know- 
ingly and  intendonally"  arrayed  himself  against  '*  the  or- 
thodox articles  of  faith."  In  order  to  be  capable  of  offering 
such  an  hypothesis,  he  plainly  must  be  a  Unitarian  in  fact, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  common  sense,  and  would  be  guilty 
of  as  vital  a  rejection  of  the  truth,  and  as  effectual  a  pro- 
mulgation of  error,  and  involve  himself  in  every  respect  in 
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as  fearful  a  responsibility  as  though  he  "  had  changed'^  his 
"  hypothetical  statement  into  a  positive  affirmation." 

No  imaginable  advantage,  therefore,  in  respect  either  to 
his  difficulties  or  responsibilities,  can  be  gained  by  the  re- 
viewer by  placing,  or  inducing  his  readers  to  regard  him  as 
placing  his  theory  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  hypothesis. 
.The  only  task  of  any  significance  that  he  has  to  perform  is, 
to  justify,  his  denial  of  those  doctrines  which  his  hjrpothesis 
assumes  to  be  false,  and  the  open  abandonment  of  which, 
accordingly,  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  act  of  nuMf^ 
that  supposition.  If  he  accomplishes  this  task,  he  will  then 
find  none,  I  suspect,  among  his  readers,  that  can  deem  it 
worth  while  to  raise  any  question,  whether  his  theory  pro- 
fesses fo  be  only  a  mere  *'  hypothetical  statement,"  or  a  de- 
monstrated truth. 

He,  however,  not  only  has  not  gained  any  advantage  by 
limiting  his  theory  to  this  hypothetical  form,  but  has  obvi- 
ously added  most  essentially  to  the  difficulties  of  his  condi- 
tion. The  attitude  in  which  his  scheme  is  now  presented, 
is  that  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  that  not  only  does  not  claim 
the  character  of  truth  or  certainty,  but  does  not  pretend  to 
enjoy  the  samction  of  any  "  direct  proof,"  nor  even  to  be 
**  capable"  of  being  '*  supported  by  absolutely  decisive  evi- 
dence." He  zealously  insists,  indeed,  that  all  its  statements 
and  suppositions  shall  be  regarded  as  the  mere  ofispring  of 
conjecture,  unauthorized  by  any  evidence  that  can  give  it  a 
just  claim  to  *'  be  made  an  article  of  belief."  But  this  is 
obviously  to  disarm  it  of  all  power  and  adaptation  to  answer 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  designed ;  and  yield  up  to  those 
who  doubt  or  impeach  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  permission 
of  sin,  the  whole  ground  which  they  make  the  basis  of  their 
objection.    He  now,  by  his  own  specific  admission,  enjoys 
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no  better  means  of  maintaining  Ins  theoryi  than  thoie  ob- 
jectors whom  he  employs  it  to  silence,  do  to  sustain  their 
objections ;  or  concedes,  in  other  words,  the  impossibili^ 
of  proving  his  hypothesis,  as  distinctly  as  he  affirms  the  im- 
possibility of  proving  theirs.  He,  therefiure,  can  no  more 
"  throw  the  question  back  to  them,''  *^  when  they  demand 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  die  existence  of  moral 
evil,"  than  th^  can  throw  it  back  to  him ;  nor  apy  more 
**  deny  their  rt^t  to  ask  any  solution  whateveri  until  they 
have  first  proved  that  the  fiict  in  question"^-"  the  existence 
of  moral  evil'*-^**  is  not  (as  to  its  entire  prevention  by  God) 
a  <  condition,'  or  necessary  *  incident,'  in  $o«e  part  of  any 
possible  moral  system,"  than  they  can  deny  his  right  to 
assume  or  suppose  that  it  is  such  a  **  condition,"  until  he 
shall  have  proved  that  it  is. 

This  expedient  of  repelling  objectors  by  Anmmg  **  the 
question  bade  to  them,"  were  supremely  ridiculous  indeed, 
had  be  chosen  to  present  his  theoiy  in  any  other  foroK  It  at 
least  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficult  to  comfM^ebend  how  be 
can  have  acquired  $a  extraordinary  a  right  to  take  it  for 
granted  thathis  hypothesis  is  correct.  On  what  better  ground 
can  he  put  forth  these  claims  that  his  suppodtbn  shall  be 
conndered  as  of  course  expressive  of  (act,  until  its  error  is 
demonstrated,  than  can  the  objectors  whom  he  thus  sets  at 
defiance,  that  their  supposition  shall  be  taken  for  granted,  till 
proved  to  be  false  f  These  pretences  are  fraught,  however, 
with  still  intenser  absurdity,  when  coupled  as  they  now  are, 
with'  an  undisguised  acknowledgment  that  die  olgections 
against  which  they  are  directed,  are  in  fact  completely  unan- 
swerable. '*  The  opponents  of  revelation  and  divine  decrees," 
whom  he  wishes  to  **  meet"  by  his  **  hypothetical  statemoil^" 
are  now,  when  he  attempts  to  "  throw  the  question  back  to 
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theni,"  folly  Mrthoriied  to  felort,  ikAt  by  bifl  own  represeata- 
tiODtlrisMlolesiipposition  ^^mojf^  befiUse;  Imd^ot  aUev^ts, 
ficidi«f  ever  hu,  nor  ever  con  be  ^^pnwed^^  to  be  trae;  luid 
duR,  «ecofdiagly»  that  *'  cfac  harden  of  proof  does  not  re«t 
on**  them ;  fliat  |hty  '^  wiH  not  grant"  his  ^*  preUminaiy 
aiwnptibii,  on  whieh  his  **  whole  objection  turns,  nnViP' 
he  has  ^^  proved  it ;"  and  protest  that  '^  all  theory,  all  spe- 
cnlatiott  od  the  snbject  nnist  slop/'  and  their  olgec^on  be 
consideffed  as  vklid,  until  his  assnmptbn  *^  tf  proved."  At 
all  events,  tbey  roi^  daim  that  it  is  **  sufficient''  for  tberr 
*^  pnrpbse/'  so  far  aa  be  is  concerned,  that  vntil  he  shall 
*^  disprove'^  his  own  represeniatiDn,  "  hii  Kps  must  be  for 
ever  sealed  as  to  replying"  to  their  objeetioD,  and  the  '*  eha* 
raeter  and  govemnent  of  God"  continue  involved  in  ^'  em* 
barrassment*" 

This  vauted '« vpmtage  gronnd"  of  his  theory,  dms  timis 
oat  to  bcf  nothing  ebe  than  an  qien  and  eager  admission, 
that  thei^  sn  b  fact  no  materials  widnn  oar  reach,  by  which 
the  cesdilct  irf"  the  Moat  High,  ni  die  permission  of  sin,  can 
ptMslUy  be  vindicated ;  that  the  objections  offered  by  bis 
enendes  to  his  admiaistratioD,  are,  at  least  as  far  as  our 
poweip  of  leftrtation  go,  entirely  unanswerable;  and  finally, 
that  the  only  conceivable  expedient  by  which  we  can 
be  ^'  led  to  view"  his  **  character  and  government,"  us 
a  mode  that  shall  show  them  to  be  "  free  from  endbarraas^ 
ment,"  is  that  of  **  dismissing  from  the  mHid"  the  sopposfatieQ 
dmt  he  is  responsible  in  any  manner  for  the  ezietenoe  of 
evil,  by  assu^ung  that  the  causes  that  give  it  existence,  fie 
wtMdly  widmut  the  sphere  of  his  goven^nent,  and  are  ae» 
eesaarily  independent  of  his  control  :*-^«n  ^xtraordiaaiy 
nwdmd  truly,  of  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and 
eausing  die  lips  of**  the  enemies  of  divine  soveragnty"  to 
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*'  be  for  ever  sealed  ;"  thus  gratuitously  to  concede  to  tbenv 
the  whole  ground  of  their  objection,  and  acknowledge  it  to 
be  impossible  to  disprove  its  validity ;  and  an  equally  sin- 
gular expedient  to  exhibit  *^  the  providential  government  of 
God  as  the  basis  of  submission,  confidence,  and  joy,  under 
all  the  evils  that  befall  his  dependent  creatures,"  thus  veal- 
onsly  to  deny  the  existence  of  that  government,  and  throw 
those  creatures  irrecoverably  beyond  the  limits  of  his  sway. 
However  ''*  incompetent"  **  ignorance"  may  be  '*  to  make  an 
objection,"  it  seems  it  regards  itself  as  abnndantiy  adequate 
to  the  construction  and  promulgation  of  a  "  hypothetical 
statement,"  and  has  ventured  to  vault  into  the  chair  of 
''  the  Dwight  professor  of  theology  in  Tale  College,"  and 
present  to  the  public  this  theory  ;  and  it  certainly  bears  the 
most  unequivocal  marks  of  its  origin. 

A  condition  of  more  irremediable  perplexity  than  that  in 
which  the  reviewer  has  thus  placed  himself  and  his  hypothe- 
sis, cannot  easily  be  conceived ;  nor  a  more  ridiculous  atti- 
tude imagined  than  that  which  he  exhibits,  when  firom  this 
abyss  of  self-contradiction,  confusion,  and  error,  into  which 
he  precipitated  himself,  to  escape  the  terror  of  Dr.  Woods' 
objections,  he  sends  up  to  us  the  self-complacent  inquiry : 
*^  Where  now  are  Dr.  Woods'  reasonings  f  Who  now  i^ 
liable  to  the  charge  of  rashness  and  metaphysical  subtihy  i 
The  man  who  insists  on  carrying  forward  his  theories  be- 
yond this  iiariifig  pointy  or  the  man  who  stops  here  9" 

After  this  full  exposition  of  the  ground  which  he  now  qc* 
cnpies  in  respect  to  his  theory,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
but  subordinate  importance,  whether  or  not,  anieoedentiy, 
h^  fairly  might  have  been,  and  really  wished  to  be  regarded 
as  believing  and  affirming  its  truth.  It  is  worth  inquiiy 
chiefly  for  the  aid  it  may  furnish  in  determining  what  d^pree 
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of  confidence  can  be  felt  that  his  genuine  intentions  are  to 
be  certainly  known  from  any  of  the  expositions  which  he 
has  chosen  to  make  of  them.  The  question  to  be  deter- 
mined then  is,  whether  his  readers  were  fairly  authoriied, 
by  the  language  and  representations  of  his  sermon  and  note, 
to  regard  him  as  really  believing  the  theory  of  which  he 
there  gave  them  a  statement,  explanation,  and  defence ;  as 
desiring  to  convince  them  of  its  title  to  their  acceptance  and 
belief ; .  and  wishing  it  to  be  adopted  and  employed  by  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  *^  the  subject  from  distressing  and 
groundless  p^lexity  ?" 

;  To  form  ib^n  a  just  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  should  in 
the  first  place  be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  the  sermon 
nor  npte  presented  any  statement  or  intimation  that  he  did 
not  regard  his  theory  as  indubitably  expressive  of  the  fact, 
i^d  wish  to  be  considered  as  hdding  it  and  desiring  its 
adoption  by  others.  **  Not  a  hint  b  given''  that  he  could 
possibly  receive  it  as  such  a  trespass  on  decorum  and  out- 
rage on  right,  to  interpret  htm  as  really  believing  it,  and 
meaning  by  his  explanations  of  its  import  and  efibrts  at  its 
defisnce^  to  commend  it  to  the  faith  of  his  readers.  It  was 
nqt  until  he  felt  ^*  the  pressure  of  new  objections,"  that  he 
had  recourse  to  this  expedient  to  accomplish  their  "  efiectual 
refutation,"  and  convert  them  into  "evasions."  What 
possible,  ground  then  had  his  readers  to  take  it  for  granted, 
or  coqjeeture,  that  he  bad  really  no  confidence  himself  in 
the  accuiacy  of  his  thcoiy,  nor  wish  that  it  should  meet  any 
acceptance  from  others  f  What  less  than  a  gross  impeach- 
ment of  his  good  sense  and  sincerity  would  it  have  been, 
wilhout  any  authority  for  it  from  him,  to  have  assumed  or 
suspected  that  he  bad  put  forth  such  a  scheme,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  without  having  himself  any  faith  in  its  repre- 
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MntmtionB,  or  deeming  it  «v«n  c^ilaUe  or  ^afe  to  dum 
for  it  the  character  of  truth  f  Aild  especially  what  less  thftll 
sttch  a  disparagemedt  of  his  discretion  could  it  have  been, 
to  have  supposed  that  Withont  toy  inducetnent  from  a  cork 
ncdon  of  its  truth,  he  Could  ha^e  wantonly  kdvaaced  ^  the^ 
oiy  so  obviously  ridapted  to  eltcite  apprehensiOiisi  res|i^diii^ 
his  orthodoxy,  when,  as  he  states  iA  his  preftce,  U  wM  ^iot 
of  his  ol^ects  hi  *<  the  seleetiota  bf  the  topic,''  tod  *<  ftubH* 
eadon  of  the  MrmoOi"  to  coiinteraet  ^usj^eioiis  that  Wete 
extensively  entertained,  that  he  had  departed  in  his  arti- 
cles of  ''doctrinal  belief  from  his  revered  mstmctor,  th^ 
former  preadent  of  the  college  ^*  Could  it  be  credible 
without  the  moat  **  absolutely  decisive  evideh^e,"  that  fit 
would  h»re  added  to  these  suspicion^,  and  yirided  ttMH 
complete  justiikation,  by  ^  promulgation  of  aigr  new 
doctrine,  unless  he  had  the  fullest  com^ction  of  its  tintfa, 
and  felt  it  to  be  imperiously  his  duty  to  give  it  pnbfidty  f 
His  readers  plainly  had  no  ahemative  iherdbte,  but  eidiet 
to  regard  hhn  atf  advancing  his  theoty,  solely  because  he 
fek  folly  assured  of  its  truth  and  adikptation  to  toswer^ 
end  for  which  it  was  constructed,  tod  thence  desired  it  to 
became  an  article  of  the  general  flotfi;  or  else  tc  abandon 
all  respect  for  his  Judgment. 

Nor  had  they  in  the  next  place  toy  titernadve,  but  either 
to  interpret  htm  as  regarding  his  theory  with  th^se  send* 
ments,  and  prompted  by  them  to  its  publicadon,  or  else  to 
(Construe  him  as  admitting,  ai  be  now  has  in  eileet,  that  there 
are  no  materials  within  our  grasp  but  those  of  groiindlest 
assumptions,  for  meeting  the  objections  that  are  oftred  to 
the  conduct  of  God  in  the  permissibn  of  sin ;  tod  Ous 
yielding  to  <'  the  enemies  iot  revelation  and  diviM  decTets^'^ 
die  whole  extent  of  thehr  claims.   He  folly  admits  **  tb^focia 
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an  w\ntk  th^  obj^ctioiirMs,"  retpe^ffaigdie  intf^dtmiMiof 
sin  into  Ihe  dirine  kingdom^'^thalOddbfougfat  *«  ft  mm  of 
^featareft  into  existent,  and  gave  them  such  a  naiaref  diat 
they  will  all  certainly  rin  and  incur  his  wratb/'^^^  that  the 
objection  alluded  to  in  the  discoorM  commonly  rises  in  the 
niind  in  connexion  with  the  sobject/'  and  is  fraught  *^  as  it  is 
eiten^iVdy  regarded"  with  great  <<  difficulties/'-^-^hat  that 
wag  the  reason  **  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  nodce  It," 
and  finally,  that  ^*  he  knows  of  no  refutadon"  of  that  ^^  ob- 
jection," '*  except  the  one  given"  in  his  theory.  To  have 
supposed  therefore,  that  after  all,  he  had  no  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  that  theory,  and  did  not  consider  it  as  entitled 
to  credence,  would  have  been  to  have  interpreted  him  as 
clearly  regarding  the  objection  as  utterly  tinanswerable, 
aiid  Openly  pronouncing  the  conduct  of  die  Holy  One  of 
Israel  in  the  permission  of  sin,  to  be  Incapable  of  vbdica- 
fion*  There  certainly  however  was  no  indmation  in  the 
sermon  or  note,  that  could  authorise  his  readers  to  dra# 
such  a  etachision,  or  Indulge  any  suq)icion  that  sncb  eouM 
be  the  fact*  All  bis  represtntationa^  on  the  contraiy,  placed 
them  under  the  utmost  neeesdtj  of  regsvdmg  him  as  wholly 
disbefievbg  and  denying  the  Justice  of  the  olgectioh,  as 
pnttikig  fl»flh  his  theory  Ibr  the  purpose  of  tefnting  it,  and  as 
possessed  of  a  fell  conviction  that  he  had  aocMipIiihti  his 
olifect*  He  states  expresslh^,  diat  tbe  «<  assumption  that  God 
eould  have  adopted  a  moral  syitem  and  prevenied  all  sia^  or 
at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin,"  "  is  wholly  uaantborind 
as  the  barfs  of  the  present  objection,  and  ihi  etf^cUmg  «Cm^ 
gtmmdlmii^*  oiSm  it  as  "  an  apotogy"  for  his  note,  that 
M  he  was  desirous  of  attempdng  itUl  ftmher  to  finst  the  s«b«> 
jeet  flN>m  distressbg  and  groundless  perplexity,"  and  afims 
that  <Mhis  is  done  in  his  view^  by  dismissing  ftom  the 
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mkd  Ike  two  asson^ljons  which  have  been  examined  ;**  and 
finaUyttbat  "he  knows  of  no  refutation  except  die  one  given." 
Conld  ids  readers  tlien,  with  these  declarations  under  their 
eye^have  possibly  felt  themselves  authorised  and  constrained 
to  regard  him  after  all,  as  having  no  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  his  theory,  nor  confidence  in  its  title  to  general  accept- 
ance f  Could  they,  against  all  these  manifestations  of  his 
sentiments,  have  claimed  with  the  least  show  of  justice,  that 
by  his  placing  his  theory  in  the  form  of  a  "  hypothetical 
statement,"  instead  of  a  "  positive  assertion,"  they  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  not  only  had  no  belief  that 
that  statement  bad  any  correspondence  with  fact,  but  in 
truth  fiiUy  admitted  the  unanswerableness  of  the  objection, 
which  it  was  its  object  to  refute  f 

But  the  declaration  itself,  so  often  repeated  by  him,  that 
the  "  assumption  that  God  could  have  prevented  all  sin,  or 
atleast  the  present  degree  of  sin,"  "is  wholly  gratuitous 
and  unauthorised,"  incapable  of  proofby  "  the  least  particle 
of  evidence,"  "  and  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
objection  or  an  ai^g^ument,"  is  fiilly  equivalent  to  a  formal 
aasertiott  of  the  truth  of  his  theoiy«  There  clearly  is  no 
medinm  between  (}od's  beitig  able  to  prevent  all  sin,  or  the 
present  degree  of  sin,  and  not  being  able  :to  prevent  it ;  any 
more  than  there  is  between  bis  reaBjf  pOstessiog  the  attri- 
bote  of  power,  and  not  possessing  it  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any 
medium  between  iitppoiimg  him  to  be  able  to  prevent  all  nn 
or  iiot.to  be  able  to  prevent  it,  any  more  than  there  is  be- 
tween siqpposing  that  power  is  either  in  some  degree  or  other 
an.  attribute  c£  his  nature,  or  is  not  such  an  attribute.  These 
snpporitions  being  the  exact  converse  of  each  other,  an  af* 
firmation  of  the  one,  is  as  specific  a  denial  of  the  other. 
Does  not  he  who  affirms  thai  God  has  a  given  degree  of 
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power,  deny  the  doctriDe  that  he  has  no  power  whatever  f  - 
Does  not  he  who  pronounces  the  assumption  that  Crod  has 
a  given  degree  of  power  to  be  wholly  gratnitousi  nnaa- 
thoriied,  and  groundless,  incapable  of  proof  by  the  leaat 
particle  of  evidence,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
or  from  known  facts ;  and  that  therefore  '*  no  one  has  a 
right  to  assert  the  contrary,  or  even  to  ihM  it,"  convey  to 
his  readers  precisely  as  much  and  identically  the  same  evi- 
dence that  he  ex  animo  believes  the  opposite  proposition, 
as  that  he  does  not  believe  the  assumption  which  he  de- 
nounces? His  condition  must  have  become  truly  hopeless 
who  feels  that  the  maintenance  of  his  cause  requires  the  as- 
sertion of  the  contrary. 

When  th^ii  the  reviewer  affirms,  that  **  the  assumption 
that  God  could  in  a  moral  system  have  prevented  all  sin,'or 
the  present  degree  of  sin,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  nnao- 
thoriced,"  he  affirms  with  equal  ezplicitness  that  the  assump- 
tion that  he  could  not  have  prevented  all  sin,  is  not  gratui- 
tous and  unauthoriied.  When  he  asserts  that  the  former  is 
graimdleiSi  he  equally  asserts  that  the  latter  is  nci  ground- 
less. When  he  {Nrotests  that  '*  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert 
the  contrary"  of  his  "  supposition,"  or  ♦•  even  to  lUiii  tl,*' 
he  protests  with  equal  earnestness  that  every  one  has  a 
right  to  assert  his  supposition,  and  to  regard  it  as  true. 

But  that  he  penned  the  sermon  and  note  under  the  fullest 
conviction  that  the  rejection  of  the  assumption  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  groundles8,wa8  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  his 
theory,  and  that  the  positive  denial  of  the  truth  of  that  assump- 
tion was  identical  with  the  ^*  positive  affirmation"  of  the  truth 
of  his  hypothesis,  is  indisputably  clear  from  his  own  repre- 
sentation. He  sayS)  ''  as  an  apology  for  his  **  note,"  that 
^^  while  he  knows  of  no  refutation"  of  <'  the  objection  alluded 
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to  b  the  diaeoaifei''  '*  •xoepi  the  one  givtn"  in  hit  ptsgif^ 
«ition  that  God  could  boi  haye  prevmted  all  sin,  *^  be  wu 
daiiroiu  of  attemptiog  still  further  to  free  the  saly'ect  from 
diftcetdog  tnd  groandless  perplexity ;''  and  thai  *^  this  if 
<jm0  in  bit  own  new,  ainply  by  dismisMng  from  the  arad 
the  two  asMBptiont  which  hare  been  ^aauoed*  The  ttode 
in  which  the  nnnd  will  in  tbif  way  be  led  to  view  the  eha- 
racter  and  govetameni  of  God,  may  it  is  believed  be  showft 
to  be  free  from  embarrassment,  by  an  example*"  This 
example  is  that  of  a  fiuber  who  U  supposed  to  place  his 
sons  al  n  public  seminary,  altbongh  he  hnowa  thai  he  ean^ 
not  there  possibly  prevent  them  &9m  a  connve  of  vice; 
and  is  intended  to  illustrate  "  the  procedure  of  Ood,"  ac- 
cording to  the  represeotaticm  of  his  thecwy,  }n  bringing  a 
"  race  ef  creatures  into  exigence,"  whom  he  canoHH  possi* 
Uy  pr^ent  from  **  all  ain,  <Mr,at  least  the  present  degree  of 
siuf''  We  have  thus  his  own  speetflc  aseurance  thut  **  mh 
p\y  by  dismilsing  from  the  mind  the<wo  fusunqptions  u^ieh" 
he  bad  '<  examined,"  his  readers  would,  as  a  mattsr  of 
course  *^  in  Us  own  view,"  be  led  to  eontemphite  <^  tbeehn- 
rader  and  government  of  God,"  in  accordance  with  the 
representation  ^  Us  theory*  But  he  could  not  haw  thus 
regarded  the  adoption  of  his  theory  as  neoessarily  involved 
in  the  rejection  of  the  other,  unless  he  had  fek  that  there 
couldbe  no  medium  between  denying  the  assumption  which 
he  had  undertahfn  to  refitte,  and  assentmg  to  the  truth  of 
Ui  hypothesis.  He  could  scarcely  thersfbre  have  given  us, 
had  he  attempted  it,  any  more  convincing  evidence  than  he 
thus  has,  Aathe  regarded  the  rejectiosi  of  that  asmmptiott, 
as  involving  inevitabfy  the  adaptionof  his  theoty,  and  every 
aii^ment  that  proved  the  groundlessness  and  impropristy 
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of  that  assumption,  as  demonstrs^ting  with  equal  certainty 
the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  his. 

Indubitable  however  as  it  is,  that  these  were  the  convic- 
tions on  which  he  proceeded  in  his  sermon  and  note,  yet 
when  considerations  like  these  were  urged  by  Dr.  Woods  as 
the  ground  of  his  conclusion,  that  he  meant  to  deny  God's 
power  to  prevent  all  sin,  he  has  thought  proper  to  sneer,  at 
them  as  groundless  assumptions,  and  '^  apologies''  for  im- 
puting to  him  that  meaning,  that  do  not  touch  **  the  point  in 
the  least.' 

**  He  haschanged  Dr.Taylor's  questioniato  an aBBertiQn,-— his  hypo* ' 
theiical  statement  into  tipoMitioeaffirmaiian.  And  on  what  pretence  has 
he  done  this  ?  Without  a  particle  of  evidence  that  Dr.  Taylor  meant 
any  thing  different  from  what  he  said.  He  has  indeed  shown  that  his 
oj^Kment  declines  to  receive  the  theory  that  ^  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,'  until  it  be  first  proved  that  sin  (as  to 
God's  prevention)  was  nol  like  friction  in  the  machine,  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  existence  of  our  system.  But  has  he  shown  that  Dr. 
Taylor  any  where  maintains,  or  ever  meant  to  intimate,  that  men  can 
know  enough  on  this  subject  to  justify  the  positive  affirmation,  that 
sin  w  such  a  condition  or  incident?  No :  Bat  he  $tippo$$s  this  to  be 
his  meaning !  And  why  ?  Because  '  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  man  of  his  .intellectual  character  had  no  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  he  had  studied  so  much !'  But  why  may  not  Dr.  Taylor's  ojui- 
nion  be,  that  no  man  is  authorized  either  to  qfflrm  or  to  deny  that 
sin  (as  to  its  prevention  by  God)  is  a  necessary  incident  to  a  moral 
system?  and  of  course  that  all  inquiry  must  stop  here  ?*'— p.  541. 

After  the  developments  he  has  made  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  interprets  his  own  and  the  statements  of  others ; 
uo  one  perhaps  will  deem  it  worth  while  to  determine  or 
conjecture  why  *«  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion"  may  not  be,  that 
which  he  disowns,  as  well  as  that  which  he  advocates ;  nor 
why  it  may  not  be,  that  he  has  no  opinion  at  all  even  on 
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mt^ectt  wbich  he  has  fyrmUly  ^cussed,  and  in  Mch  a 
manner  as  **  in  his  own  view*'  to  fteethem  firom  **dislreM- 
ing  and  groundleds  perpfeiity.''  If  be  wishes  homertr  to 
know  why  hill  readers,  ^*  withont  a  particle  of  evidence  tiimt 
Dr.  Taylor  meant  any  thing  different  from  what  be  said,*' 
eoiiM  not  snppose  that  he  bad  *^noopinian  on  a  sol^ 
which  he  bad  stndied  so  nracb/'  the  reason  is,  that  be  has 
positively,  deliberatelyi  and  repeatedly  expreited  an  opi* 
nion,  and  that  consequently  be  cannot  be  suj^fMsed  not  to 
have  any,  without  being  regarded  as  guilty  of  extreme  taftli- 
ness  and  duplicity.  And  in  lilie  manner,  if  he  deores  to  be 
informed  why  they  cannot  suppose  that  his  opinion  may  not 
be,  that  ^*  no  man  is  authorized  either  to  affirm  or  to  deity 
that  sin  (as  to  its  prevention  by  Grod)  is  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  a  moral  system  ?  and  of  course  that  all  inqniiy  on 
the  subject  must  stop  here"  ?  the  answer  is,  that  he  has  not 
chosen  to  stop  his  inquiries  at  this  point,  but  has  affirmed 
without  limitartion  or  reserve,  that  the  assumption  that  ^^sin 
(as  to  its  prevention  by  Ood)  is"  sio^  *'  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  a  moral  system,"  is  wholly  ^<  gratutons,"  '*  unao* 
thorited,"  *•  groundless,"  and  an  "  error." 

*^  The  erf  or  lies  in  the  grfttuitous  sssumptioDythat  God  could  lia^e 
adopted  a  moral  system,  and  prevented  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present 
degieeof  sin."  **  On  the  supposition  that  the  evil  which  exists,  is  ka 
respect  to  divine  prevention,  incidental  to  the  beat  possible  system, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  evil,  God  will  secure  the  greatest  good 
possible  to  him  to  secure,  who  can  impeach  either  his  wisdom,  or  his 
goodness,  because  evil  exists?  I  say  then,  that  as  ignorance  is  in- 
competent to  make  an  objection,  and  as  no  one  knows  that  this  sup* 
pbsitiMi  is  not  a  matter  df  (bet,  ao  one  has  a  right  to  aawvi  the 
osntrsry,  or  even  to  think  tt."**>-A0rmoa,  p.  39. 
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Here  is  an  **  ophdan^^  expressed,  that  ^*  the  aHmnplion 
that  Qod  could  have  adq)ted  a  moral  system  and  prevented 
all  san/^  is  an  ^  error ;''  and  ''  a  poutive  affirmation/'  that 
^  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert,"  ^*  or  even  to  think,*'  that 
the  contrary  **  supposition"  **  is  $iat  a  matter  of  faet ;"  in 
other  words,  diat  every  one  b  under  obligation,  to  rgM 
Aat  **  error  J**  and  take  it  for  granted  diat  his  **  sapposition** 
is  expressive  of  the  tmdi.  And  if  **  the  assumption,  that 
God  could,  in  a  moral  system,  have  prevented  all  sin,**  **  is 
wholly  gratnitous  and  unauthorized,"  as  he  represents,  ^  and 
ought  never  to  be  made  dne  basis  of  an  objection  or  an  ar- 
gument," is  a  **  groundless  assumption,"  and  an  *'  error," 
that  involves  the  subject  in  '<  distressing  perplexity,"  can 
any  one  doubt  that  we  are  not  only  **  authorised  to  deny** 
it,  but  under  the  most  imperious  obligadon  to  reject  it,  and 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  induce  our  fellow  men  also  to 
dismiss  it  from  their  minds  f  And  if^  on  Ae  other  hand, 
'<  there  is  not  the  least  pardcle  <^  evidence  that  the  entire 
prevention  of  sin  in  moral  beings  is  possible  to  Crod  in  the 
nature  of  things,"  and  *'no  one  has  a  right  to  assert,*'  ^  or 
even  to  think"  that  it  is ;  and  if  the  supposition  that  it  is  not 
possible,  frees  *'  the  subject  from  distressing  perplexity," 
and  leads  the  mind  to  view  the  character  and  government 
of  God  in  a  mode  that  frees  them  "  from  embarrassment," 
can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  propriety  and  obligation  of 
affirming  that  supposition,  and  endeavouring  to  lead  men 
to  make  it  an  article  of  belief?  If  the  positive  affirmations 
then,  and  denials  which  he  has  thus  put  forth  on  the  subject, 
are  authorised,  it  is  clearly  too  late  to  inquhe  why  it  may 
not  be  that  he  has  *^  no  opinion  on  a  subject  which  he  has 
studied  so  much,"  nor  why  it  may  not  be  his  opinion,  that 
*'  no  man  is  authorized  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny"  the  truth 
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of  his  Bupposition.  He  peremptorily  determined  this  ques- 
tioD  long  since,  and  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  quite  in- 
compatible with  his  obligations  to  disparage,  as  he  now 
does,  the  importance  of  accurate  views  of  the  sul^ect,  and 
claim  that  it  may  be  consistent  with  duty  to  suspend  all 
inquiry,  without  adopting  any  determinate  opinion  respect- 
ing it.  If  he  entertains  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expres- 
sed, he  is  clearly  boupd  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
step  forth,  and  unhentatingly  avow  his  faith  in  his  theory, 
and  strenuously  affirm  and  maintain  its  truth,  without  any 
of  the  reservations  and  hypothetical  statements  with  which 
he  is  now  endeavouring  to  modify  find  disguise  its  claims  to 
general  beliefs  No  obstacles  which  it  might  oblige  him  to 
encounter,  nor  sacrifices  it  might  require,  should  deter  him 
for  an  instant  from  this  high  duty.  No  veiy  fomudable 
difficulties,  in  fact,  could  rationally  be  expected  to  attend 
its  fulfillment,  nor  any  thing  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  resolution  and  independence  be  supposed  to  be  requisite 
for  its  discharge.  No  very  uncommon  share  of  courage 
can  be  imagined  to  be  necessary  to  enable  one  either  openly 
to  disown  and  denounce  "  a  groundless  assumption,"  which 
**  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objection  or  an 
argument ;"  or  positively  to  avow  and  affirm  a  supposition, 
which  no  one  can  either  disprove,  or  has  a  right  to  deny, 
either  verbally  or  in  thought.  It  would  seem  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  above  the  lowest  extreme  of  timidity, 
could  be  withheld  from  it  by  any 'difficulties  to  which  it 
could  be  thought  capable  of  giving  birth,  and  above  all,  by 
accusations  that  do  not  touch  "  the  point  in  the  least,"  and 
arguments  that  are  nothing  but  ^'  evasions."  He,  at  all 
events,  who  can  be  frightened  into  even  a  smothered  retrac- 
tion of  his  favourite  doctrines,  by  the  terrors  of  what  he 
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professes  to  regard  as  nothing  more  than  a  sham  contest, 
shows  himself  to  be  but  ill  qualified  to  sustain  the  trials  of 
the  real  *<  battles  of  orthodoxy." 

The  last  consideration  on  which  I  shall  dwell  in  proof 
Uiat  the  reviewer  put  forth  his  thepry  with  the  fullest  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  and  wish  that  it  should  be  made  univer- 
sally an  article  of  belief,  is  the  fact  that  he  claims  that  its 
representations  of  the  government  of  God  are  more  just 
than  those  of  any  other  theory,  and  more  happily  adapted 
to  exert  a  propitious  influence  on  his  accountable  subjects. 

*^  And  while  the  theory  now  proposed  exhibits  the  providential 
gOYemment  of  God  as  the  basis  of  submissioD,  confidence,  and  joy, 
under  all  the  evils  that  befall  his  dependent  creatures,  it  also  presents, 
as  no  otber  theory  in  the  view  of  the  writer  does  present,  the  moral 
goyemment  of  God  in  its  unimpaired  perfection  and  glory,  to  deter 
fhym  sin  and  allure  to  holiness  his  accountable  subjects."— ;Seniiofi, 
p.  34. 

If  these  representations  are  expressive  of  his  real  senti- 
ments, the  conviction  is  irresistible  that  he  must  have  desired 
and  meant  that  his  theory  should  be  adopted  aJs  an  article 
of  belief,  and  acted  on  as  a  fixed  and  influential  truth,  under 
all  the  evils  and  temptations  that  attend  our  existence.  If 
it  does  in  truth,  as  he  claims,  exhibit  **  the  providential  go- 
vernment of  God  as  the  basis  of  submission,  confidence,  and 
joy,  under  all  the  evils  that  befall  his  dependent  creatures," 
ought  it  not  to  be  actually  adopted,  and  made  the  instrument 
of  exciting  those  obedient  affections  f  Can  it  be  rejected 
without  obvious  danger  and  extreme  guilt  .^  If  it  p^sents 
the  moral  government  of  God  as  firaught  with  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  and  glory  than  any  other  hypothesis, 
and  is  in  truth  the  only  one  that  does  not  impair  its 
perfection,  dim  its  glories,  and  obstruct  its  salutary  influ- 
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eiice»  ought  it  not  to  be  adopted,  avowed,  affirmed,  iacaka* 
ted,  and  enforced  with  sdl  the  energy  that  so  moiiientooB  a 
theme  can  command  ?  If  these  representations  of  its  nature 
and  tendency  convey  to  as  the  views  with  which  he  adnally 
regards  it,  the  conclusion  is  likewise  equally  unavoidable, 
that  he  mast  have  eonddered  it  as  indisputably  true,  and  en- 
titled from  its  character  to  command  an  anhesitating  belieC 
Can  it  be  that  false  or  merely  coiyectural  views  of  God's 
moral  administration,  can  impart  to  it  a  more  perfect  and 
glorioDS  aspect,  than  those  which  are  true,  and  give  it  a 
more  efficacious  influence  over  as  than  just  apprehensions 
of  its  nature  i  Can  the  reviewer  possibly  wish  his  readers  to 
interpret  him  as  believing,  that  a  false  or  groundless  as- 
sumption can  with  any  safety  be  made  the  basis  of  any  of 
the  duties  eqjoined  by  the  Most  High  ?  and  ought  indeed  to 
be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  troth  itself,  as  more  fruitful 
of  excitements  to  piety  and  benevolence  f  Can  it  be  that 
he  can  choose  to  be  understood  as  openly  traducing  the  ad- 
ministration of  God,  by  representing  that  truth  detracts 
from  its  perfection  and  overclouds  its  glory,  and  that  the 
aid  of  an  hypothesis  that  is  admitted  to  be  incapaUe  of 
proof  and  groundless,  is  essenUal  to  its  vindication  ?  If 
not,-— if  unwilling  to  sanction  this  construction  of  his  lan- 
guage, then  his  readers  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard 
him  as  having  given  publicity  to  his  theory  from  the  fullest 
conviction  of  its  truth,  and  with  the  sole  desire  and  inten- 
Uon  of  commending  it  to  general  belief. 

That  such  also  are  the  views  with  which  he  still  continues 
to  regard  it,  the  same  and  similar  considerations  compel  us 
to  believe,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  and 
maintain  the  theory  in  the  attitude  of  a  mere  ^^  hypothetical 
statement." 

He  presents  us  with  a  sufficiently  significant  indication 
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that  soch  is  the  fact,  in  the  sealoos  eulogy  which  he  pro- 
Bouncefl  on  Dr.  Bellamy  for  having,  as  he  represents,  taught 
it  with  no  other  inconsistency,  than  such  as  occurred 
through  mere  **  inadvertence." 

*«  Should  it  appear,  that  In  sttting  the  queslioa  at  issue,  in  many  of 
hie  iMKmiBfs,  and  especially  in  antweiiag  ohjectioiM  to  the  perlec- 
tion  of  the  divine  chsiracter  and  government,  he  has  virtually  adopted 
the  position  that  sin,  (in  respect  to  the  divine  prevention)  is  meUUtiial 
to  the  best  system ;  then  may  his  authority  be  appealed  to  with  equal 
or  even  greater  propriety,  in  support  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
advocated  on  this  subject" 

*  We  take  leave  of  this  treatise  with  mmglad  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regretf^-^easure  to  find  Dr.  Bellamy  meeting  the  eaemiea  of 
divine  sovereignty  on  that  vantage  ground  which  we  think  ought 
never  to  be  relinquished;— regret,  that  In  any  instance  he  should 
yield  it  to  his  opponents,  and  be  thus  driven  to  adopt  a  theory  which 
made  falm  inoonsistent  with  Umself.*'  p.  531,  SSe. 

Bat  the  «<  gromid**  on  which  Dr.  Bellamy  proceeded  in 
meetiDg  his  opponentt,  was  mdlspotably — ^not  that  of  a 
mere  ^  hypoihedcal  statement,*'  or  assnnq>tioD  that  wag  ad- 
mitted to  be  incapable  of  proof^bm  of  positioBS  folly  be- 
lieved, positively  affirmed,  and  boldly  maintained  as  troths, 
placed  utterly  above  the  regions  of  mere  conjecture  or  sup- 
position, by  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  reason,  and  most 
indubitable  decisions  of  the  divine  word.  Such  is  his  own 
representation  in  his  prefliee. 

**  A  chief  deaign  of  the  fiillowuig  sermons  is  to  rectiQf  these  mia- 
taken  notions  and  apprebenaiona"— that  it  k  ''the  gieatest  ab- 
surdity in  nature  to  suppose  that  God  really  thought  it  best  la  the 
whole,  that  sin  ever  should  exist  in  the  world  he  had  made ;"— *<  md 
by  proporing  mere  iheorieij  but  by  turning  the  reader  to  a  certain 
tight,  which  shines  in  this  dark  and  benighted  world,  the  only  sure 
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guide  we  poor  mortals  have^  and  to  which  we  do  well  to  gi?e  heed. 
I  mean  the  holy  scriptureai  but  for  which  I  think  we  might  have 
groped  in  total  darkness  as  to  this  particular,  unable  ever  to  haveex- 
tricated  ourselves."  p.  8. 


The  doctrine  then  which  Dr.  Bellamy  taught  on  this  sub- 
ject— ^whatever  it  was-^he  taught  as  a  doctrine  of  God, 
certainly  and  indisputably  demonstrated  by  the  voice  of  in- 
spiration itselfi  and  possessing  as  complete  claims  to  be 
made  an  article  of  belief  as  any  of  the  truths  of  revelation. 
The  wretched  artifice  of  relying  on  groundless  assumptions, 
and  mere  **  hypothetical  statements,"  which  cannot  be 
positively  affirmed,  nor  '*  supported  by  absolutely  decisive 
evidence,"  he  totally  disclaimed,  and  denounced  as  utterly 
inadequate  to  extricate  the  subject  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  perplexed.  It  is  this  doctrine  thus  professedly 
taught  as  incontrovertibly  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  that  the 
reviewer  affirms,  is  nothing  else  than  his  hjrpothesis ;  and  it 
was  because  he  flattered  himself— as  he  has  attempted  to 
show, — ^that  Dr.  Bellamy  had  met  **  the  enemies  of  divme 
soverey^ty  on  that  vantage  ground,"  which  he  thinks 
'<  ought  never  to  be  relinquished,"  that  he  felt  pleasure  at 
taking  '^  leave  of  the  treatise ;"  aud  that  /^  in  any  instance" 
he  had  yielded  it  to  his  opponents,  and  was  thus  driven  to 
adopt  a  theory  which  made  him  ^*  inconsistent  with  him- 
self," that  that  pleasure  was  iQtermingled  with  any  degree 
of  '^  regret."  How  then  is  his  utterance  of  these  eulogies 
to  be  regarded,  unless  they  were  put  forth  with  the  fullest 
conviction  that  the  theory,  on  which  Dr.  Bellamy  is  thus 
represented  to  have  relied  for  the  vindication  of  the  divine 
government,  indisputably  enjoys  that  character  of  truth  and 
certainty,  which  Dr.  Bellamy  himself  ascribed  to  his  doc* 
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trine?  Does  the  reviewer  deem  it  to  be  befitting  his  office, 
thus  to  sanction  and  commend  attempts  at  vindicating  the 
conduct  of  the  Most  High*  by  hypotheses  and  assumptions 
that  have  no  claims  to  authority  from  his  word,  or  support 
from  fads  ?  Can  he  deem  it  compatible  with  the  interests 
or  obligations  of  religion,  to  resort  to  such  expedients  for 
Che  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  thus  vir- 
tually admit,  thai  they  are  incapable  of  vindication  by  the 
instrumentality  of  truth  f  If  not — and  if  at  the  same  time 
ke  has  no  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  which 
lie  affirms  Dr.  Bellamy  employed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
ibe  enemies  of  revelation  and  divine  decrees,  how  is  it  that 
be  uttered  these  eulogies,  without  any  expression  of  disap- 
proval that  Dr.  Bellamy  claimed  for  his  theory  the  clear 
and  indubitable  sanction  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  restricted 
his  regret  to  the  circumstance,  that  ^^  in  any  instance  he 
abonU  yield''  ^^that  vantage  ground  which  we  diink 
ought  never  to  be  relinquished  i"  **  to  his  opponents,  and 
be  thus  driven  to  adopt  a  theory  which  made  him  inconsis- 
tent with  himself  i^"  And  how  is  it  that  he  felt  himself  au^* 
thoriaed  to  pronounce  him,  for  resorting  to  such  rash  and 
reprehensible  expedients— *-if  such  they  are  regarded,  ^as 
diey  should  be  if  no  assurance  is  felt  that  the  hypothesis  is 
trae^-^Btitled  to  ''  the  praise  which  our  admiration  confers 
«n  the  Ughest  intellectual  attainments  f " 

We  are  forced  then  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion-sunless 
.  we  impeach  the  reviewer's  discretion,  and  regard  him  as 
ready  to  sanction  and  eulogis^  any  thing,  however  repre- 
hensible it  may  be  in  his  own  Judgment,  that  yields  even  a 
temporary  countenance  to  his  system*— that  he  uttered 
these  commendations  from  a  hearty  iqpproval  of  the  scheme 
itself  which  he  ascribes  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  of  the  meaner 
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also  in  which  he  taught  it,  if  he  taught  it  at  all.  And  we  are 
carried  by  an  equal  necessity  to  the  conviction,  that  so  far 
is  he  from  regarding  the  claims  with  which  Dr.  B.  put  forth 
the  theory — ^whatever  it  was — ^which  he  taught,  with  disap- 
probation, that  he  would  have  felt  still  intenser  "  pteaswe'' 
and  self-gratulation  had  he  been  really  able  to  produce  any 
proofs  from  "  the  treatise,"  that  Dr.  Bellamy  actuaDy  heH 
the  scheme  which  he  imputes  to  him,  and  formally  taught 
it  as  a  doctrine  of  Gt>d.  Who  can  doubt  that  if  a  solitary 
syllable  unquestionably  demonstrative  of  thejusticeof  such 
a  charge,  could  have  been  discovered  on  Dr.  Bellamy's 
pages,  it  would  have  been  blazoned  forth  to  the  world  with 
the  utmost  triumph,  and  drawn  from  the  reviewer  still 
stronger  expressions  of  the  praise  which  his  "  admiration 
confers  on  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  ?" 

We  are  borne  to  the  same  conclusion  in  like  manner  by 
the  fact,  that  when  pressed  with  the  objection  by  Dr.  Woods, 
he  has  no  where  thought  proper  to  give  any  denial  or  inti- 
mation that  his  theory  is  not  the  object  of  his  foil  belief; 
but  merely  attempted  to  shield  himself  from  responsibility 
for  teaching  it,  and  escape  the  task  of  meeting  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  is  obnoxious,  by  the  pretence  that  he  has 
not  positively  affirmed  its  truth,  but  merely  offered  it  as  a 
"  hypothetical  statement :"  as  though  the  question  at  issu* 
between  him  and  Dr.  Woods  was  merely,  whether  "  the 
Dwight  professor  of  theology  in  Tale  College,"  had  placed 
an  interrogation  point,  a  period,  a  note  of  exclamation,  or 
some  other  equally  significant  sign  at  the  end  of  his  senten- 
ces, and  the  whole  sense  and  intention  of  his  language  was 
concentrated  within  those  marks.  The  only  question  how- 
ever of  any  moment  which  he  was  called  on  to  answer  wbs> 
whether  he  had  not  placed  his  readers  under  a  necessity  of 
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interpreting  him  as  fully  believing  his  theory,  and  as  having 
given  it  to  the  public  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and 
with  the  wish  and  hope  of  rendering  it  an  article  of  general 
belief.  For  if  such  were  the  fact,  Dr.  Woods'  representa- 
tions were  abundantly  authorized,  and  in  place  of  having 
met  and  overthrown  them  by  affirming  that  they  do  not 
touch  '<  the  point,"  he  has  only  shown  that  after  all  his  pro- 
fessions of  desire  to  bring  back  the  clergy  of  New-England 
to  apostolic  methods  of  preaching,  and  lead  them  to ''  view 
the  character  and  government  of  God,"  in  such  a  mode  as 
to  free  them  '^  from  embarrassment,"  and  given  birth  for 
that  purpose  to  his  theory,  which  ^'  presents  as  no  other 
theory"  in  his  <Wiew  does  present,  the  moral  government  of 
God  in  its  unimpaired  perfection  and  glory;"  he  still  has 
not  courage  enough  to  look  his  own  doctrine  in  the  face,  ac- 
knowledge it  as  an  article  of  his  belief,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  defending  its  pretensions  against  the 
objections  to  which  it  is  obnoxious. 

If  then  he  does  not  in  fact  regard  his  hypothesis  as  true, 
and  wish  it  to  be  adopted  as  such  by  others,  how  is  it  to  be 
^^  accounted  for,"  that  when  thus  called  on  to  meet  Dr. 
Woods'  representations  and  objections  founded  on  that  con- 
struction of  his  meaning,  he  did  not  openly  disavow  all 
faith  in  it,  and  give  his  readers  at  once  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  deem  it  entitled  either  to  his  jor  their  credence  f 
Why  lunit  himself  to  the  denial  that  he  had  ever  positively 
affirmed  that  it  is  true^  and  thereby  leave  the  whole  question 
respecting  his  belief  or  disbelief  of  it,  and  intentions  in  its 
publication,  totally  undetermined  f  Why  not  state  that  he 
had  never  believed  it  to  be  true,  as  well  as  that  he  had  never 
said  that  it  isf  that  he  had  never  designed  or  desired  that 
it  should  become  an  article  of  faith,  as  well  as  that  he  had 
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never  said  that  it  should?  Can  anj  believe  that  he  neg- 
lected tliis  simplei  natural,  efficacious,  and  if  aathorixed  by 
fact,  only  appropriate  method  of  terminating  the  controversy 
on  this  point,  for  any  other  reason  than  that  the  theory  is  in 
reali^  the  object  of  his  full  belief^l  and  the  medium  through 
which  he  contemplates  the  providential  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  Ood,  and  makes  the  one,  *^  in  bis  own  view,"  *^  the 
basis  of  submission,  confidence,  and  joy,  under  all  the  evils 
that  befall  his  dependent  creatures,'*  and  the  other  a  means 
*^  to  deter  from  sin  and  allure  to  holiness  his  accountable 
salgects  ?"f;  ' 

That  such  is  the  fact,  we  are  furnished  in  the  review  un- 
der notice  with  still  further  evidences  of  the  same  character, 
as  those  that  have  been  already  noticed.  Thus,  in  the 
following  passage,  he  openly  avows  the  conviction— on 
which  he  obviously  proceeded  in  all  his  former  discussions 
on  the  subject — ^that  there  is  no  medium  between  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  groundless  assumption,  **  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good,'*  which  it  was  his  object  to  re- 
fute, and  the  adoption  of  his  theoiy. 

'*  Dr.  W.  maintaiDstbat  God  could  have  secured  universal  holinetv 
in  a  moral  system.  '  If  then/  said  Dr.  T.  *  it  be  conceded  that  holi- 
ness  is  on  the  whole  preferable  to  sin  in  its  stead,  it  must  be  also 
conceded,  that  God  is  not  good  enough  to  accomplish  aH  the  good  in 
his  power. '  For  if  God  can  secure  universal  holiness,  and  if  nniversal 
holiness  would  result  in  the  highest  happiness,  then  why  does  not  God 
secure  nniversal  holiness  ?  This  is  the  question  for  Dr.  W.  to  answer* 
JVb  aUertuUhe  remains^  but  either  to  admit  that  m  in  retpect  to  diome 
pretention  it  incideniKl  to  the  beet  tygtem^  or  to  adhere  to  the  position, 
thi^  sin  in  every  instance  of  its  occurrence,  is  on  the  whole  htUer 
than  hoUneee  in  its  ttead." — p.  555. 

We  thus  have  his  ''  positive  affirmation,"  that  there  is  no 
alternative  but  either  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis^ 
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or  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  sin  is  in  every  instance  of  its 
occurrence,  better  than  holiness  in  its  stead ;  which  he  de- 
nounces as  an  **  error,''  and  a  groundless  assumption,  that 
^^  ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objection  or  an 
argument."  But  if  the  relations  of  these  two  hjrpotheses  are 
tbnB  such,  that  there  is  no  alteraative  but  to  admit  and  ad- 
here to  either  one  or  the  other  of  them,  then  it  is  equally 
certain  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  those  who  reject  ihe 
dogma,  "  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,"  but  to  admit  and  adhere  to  the  reviewer's  theory, 
"  that  the  entire  prevention  of  sin  in  moral  beings  is"  "  im- 
possible" "  to  Ood  in  the  nature  of  things  f*  and  accord- 
iogly*  to  regard  every  argument  advanced  by  him  to  refute 
that  dogma,  as  equally  designed  and  adapted  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  hypothesis,  and  every  positive  manifestatioa  of 
his  total  disbelief  and  rejection  of  the  former,  as  an  equally 
positive  affirmation  of  his  fuU  faith  in  the  latter  ;-*or,  in  one 
word,  to  consider  the  amount  of  evidence  that  he  ex  ammo 
believes,  and  conscientiously  maintains  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  and  desires  it  to  become  an  article  of  universal  be- 
lief, as  exactly  coincident  with  the  evidence  which  he  bat 
given,  that  he  rejects  the  other  hypotheris* 

If  a  shade  of  doubt  can  yet  remain  in  any  mind  of  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  finally  obliterated  by  the 
following  passage ; 

**  Here,  too,  we  might  ask,  what  potnble  reason  can  there  be  for 
adopting  Dr.  Woods'  Bcbeme  ?  Is  there  not  at  least  as  rnnch  reiBon 
to  suppose  tbat  the  divine  power  is  restricted  by  the  nature  of  yV'^e 
agmcy^  as  by  the  nature  of  tin?  From  the  nature  of  the  former, 
tucb  a  limitation  may  result ;  for  a  free  agent  can  sin  in  defiance  of 
any  preventing  influence ;  and  it  is  as  we  have  seen,  impossible  to 
prove  a  priori  thst  he  will  not  sin.    Bot  do  the  known  nature,  ten- 
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deades,  or  rdatioM  of -m,  furnish  a  particlo  of  evidence  that  God 
could  not  produce  greater  good  by  means  of  holiness  in  its  st^d  ? 

**  Whence,  then,  the  reluctance  to  admit  that  the  limitation  may 
possibly  result  from  free  agency  instead  of  sin  ?  Will  the  perfection 
of  God's  moral  government  be  impaired  ?  Or  rather,  is  there  not  a 
peculiar  glory  imparted  to  it  by  this  theory,  as  it  unfolds  the  tmeerUy 
of  bis  commands  and  invitations  as  a  lawgiver,  and  creates  a  peculiar 
ruponmbilUy  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to 
an  entreating  sovereign  ?  Is  the  providential  government  of  God,  or 
the  universality  of  his  providential  purposes  obscured  ?  These  extend 
to  all  events  on  this  scheme,  and  form  the  same  basis  for  submission 
and  prayer,  confidence  and  joy,  under  the  perfect  dominion  of  God, 
winch  exists  on  the  other.  Are  the  reasons  ibr  humiliation  and  in- 
genuous repentance  on  the  part  of  sinners,  less  real  or  less  appajreat  ? 
Or  rather,  does  not  this  theory  present  the  only  rolvmal  foundaiion 
for  these  christian  virtues,  and  urge  to  their  exercise  by  the  melting 
tenderness  and  solicitude  of  paternal  love  ?  And  what,  too,  we  ask, 
is  the  comparative  bearing  of  the  two  schemes  on  Atheism,  Infidelity, 
Uaivenalism,  Arminianism,  &c.  ?  Which  scheme  is  it  that  furnishes 
the  supposed  infallible  principle,  that  an  omnipot^t  and  benevolent 
God  could  prevent  all  evil,  if  he  would,  and  thus  supports  the  inference 
of  one,  that  therefore  there  it  no  tttch  God  ;—  the  inference  of  auotber, 
that  the  book  which  reveals  so  clearly  the  eternal  misery  of  so  many 
of  his  creatures,  is  not  from  Him ; — and  the  inference  of  a  third,  that 
this  book  does  not  and  cannot  contain  such  declarations  ;^r  of  a 
fourth,  that  the  decrees  or  purposes  of  God  do  not  extend  to  all  ac- 
tual events  ?  Whose  philosophy,  or  rather  theology  is  it,  that  fur- 
nishes the  premises  for  these  conclusions  ?"— p.  568, 569. 

He  thus  again  gives  us  to  understaud  that  he  regards 
'<  this  theory"  as  imparting  ''  a  peculiar  glory"  to  the  mo- 
ral govemmeDt  of  God,  and  presenting  '^  the  only  rational 
foundation"  for  the  "  christian  virtues"  of  "  humiliation 
and  ingenuous  repentance."  It  results  therefore  unavoida- 
bly— ^unless  he  believes  that  he  can  conceive  of  a  moral 
government  more  gloriously  perfect  than  that  which  the 
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Most  High  is  exercisiDg, — that  he  must  regard  his  theory 
as  eKhibiting  it,  in  its  actual  relations  and  character,  and  at 
being  itself  therefore  in  literal  accordance  with  truth.  And 
unless  he  denies  that  there  is  in  fact  any  '*  rational  founda- 
tion"  for  the  **  christian  virtues" .  of  **  humiliation  and  in- 
genuous repentance,"  and  thence  that  any  such  ra^nal 
virtues  are  in  reality  ever  exercised,  the  conclusion  is  equally 
inevitable,  that  he  regards  his  theory  as  literally  expressive 
of  ibe  truth.  He  has  given  his  readers  a  right  to  the  infe- 
rence likewise  that  he  ^sbelieves  that  those  '<  christian  vir^ 
tues"  are  ever  rationally  exercised  by  any  except  those  who 
exert  them  on  the  foundation  of  his  theory. 

These  proofe,  however,  of  his  full  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  his  hypothesb,  are  of  light  significance  compared  with 
those  which  he  presents  in  the  representation  that  "  the 
seheme"  which  teaches  ^^  that  an  omnipotent  and  benevo- 
lent Ood  couU  prevent  all  evil,  if  he  woidd^^*  **  mpporti 
the  inference"  of  the  atheist  that  ''  there  una  inch  Godf^ 
-—of  the  infidel,  that  the  scriptures  are  not  a  revelation  from 
him,—- of  the  universalist,  that  they  do  not  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  fiiture  punishment — and  of  the  arminian,  that  his 
**  decrees  or  purposes"  "  do  not  extend  to  all  events."  For 
\i,  as  he  here  gives  his  readers  to  understand,  he  verily  be- 
lieves that  the  doctrine  <^  that  an  omnipotent  and  b^ievo- 
lent  God  could  prevent  all  evil  if  he  would,"  anUhorizes  the 
several  inferences  of  the  atheist,  the  infidel,  the  universa- 
list, and  the  arminian,  that  there  is  no  such  God,  no  such 
divine  revelation  as  the  scriptures  purport  to  be,  and  no  such 
revealed  doctrines  as  those  of  future  punishment,  and  the 
divine  purposes— as  he  must  believe,  unless  he  has  delibe- 
rately uttered  the  worst  imputation  on  the  doctrine  of  his 
opponents  that  language  can  express,  with  a  consciousness 
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of  iu  total  iajix8tice,-^theB  we  have  proof  that  Us  belief  b 
that  his  theory  expresses  the  exact  truth  respecting  Grod  and 
his  goverament,  as  ample  and  demonstrative,  as  we  have  that 
he  ex  aoimo  believes  in  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  ajid 
benevolent  God,  in  die  inspiration  of  the  scriptiires»  andki 
the  doctrines  of  divine  purposes  and  fiitare  poiiishment. 

Every  consideration  which  concorns  the  subject,  thus  car^ 
riesna  inevitably  to  the  eondusiou,  that  his  hypothesis  is 
the  object  of  his  fuU  and  perfect  bdief.  There  are*^-Co 
sum  up  the  whole  argument^^but  three  suppositions  thai 
can  be  fermed  respecting  the  question  $  that  he  has  no  opt^ 
nion  whatever  on  the  subject— that  he  does  not  regard  his 
theory  as  having  any  foundation  in  tnith-^<»r  that  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  literally  expressive  of  the  fact^ 

We  cannot  suppose  him  not  to  have  any  opinion  on  the 
subject;  inasmuch  as  he  has  positively  expresaed  one,  in 
•bnost  every  paragraph  and  sentence  of  the  cBscusrion,  and 
alleged  it  as  the  reason  and  made  it  the  fbundatioo  of  his 
whole  argumentadon ;  and  that  to  make  that  supposition, 
therefore,  were  to  suppose  him  to  have  deliberately  given  pub* 
licj^  to  views  and  sentiments  of  the  most  momentous  import, 
on  the  most  momentous  subjects,  without  having  any  belief 
of  their  accuracy  or  attaching  any  importance  to  tbeur  cfaa«- 
racter,  and  to  have  trifled  alike  according^  with  the  obli- 
gatiotts  of  awrali^,  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  the  sense 
of  his  readers. 

It  were  to  disparage  his  judgment  too,  as  wdl  as  his  rec- 
titude, and  render  it  utterly  inexplicable  that  he  has  bter* 
meddled  in  the  discussion,  or  exhibited  any  interest  what- 
ever in  the  subject.  What  rational  or  imaginable  induce- 
ment can  he  have  had  to  volunteer  the  expression  of  one 
set  of  opinions,  and  the  refutation  of  another,  and  thus  ex- 
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pose  himself  to  the  danger  of  defeat,  and  subject  bimielf 
to  the  imputation  of  heifesy,  if  he  in  truth  has  no  settled 
opinion  on  the  subject  ?  We  however  are  not  left  to  this 
conclusion  alone  from  the  general  laws  of  moral  agen- 
cy, though  so  obviously  just,  but  have  his  e^Iidt  tet* 
timony  for  itt  corroboration ;  as  be  formally  and  lealously 
dischdms  all  sinister  intentions  in  the  adoption  and  pnbli* 
cation  of  his  views,  and  protests  that  they  neither  ought, 
nor  can  with  any  plausibility,  be  imputed  to  any  thing  else 
ihanaconscientious  conviction  of  their  truth  and  importance. 

<*  The  view  of  sin  or  monl  depravity  maintained  in  this  discouree, 
cannot  be  justly  aacribed  to  mental  perveraion,  or  to  any  sinister  or 
aelfiah  design.  For  what  poseiUe  motive  or  object  can  be  aaaigned 
as  the  cause  of  perverting  truth  and  evidence  in  such  a  case  f  If 
popolarity  were  the  object,  the  charges  of  having  departed  ftom  the 
true  fkith  by  reaovncing  former  opinions,  repeated  firom  one  end  of 
the  land  1^  the  other,  show  at  least  in  respect  to  some  of  us,  how  ill- 
judged  iias  been  this  expedient  to  gain  popularity.  Nor  is  this  view 
of  sin  adopted  for  the  sake  of  rejecting  any  one  doctrine  of  ortho- 
doxy, or  of  setting  up  any  anti-orthodox  peculiarity.  For  they  who 
adopt  this  view,  as  fully  bdieve  in  the  eertunty  of  the  univenal  and 
entire  sinfolness  of  mankind-Hhey  as  folly  believe  this  ninfiilnoBn  or 
depravity  to  boftjf  naiure  they  as  folly  believe  in  the  ineflkacy  of 
moral  suasion,  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  in  re- 
generation, as  any  other  men.'*  '^  The  charge  then  of  adopting  this 
view  of  sin,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  any  doctrine  of  orthodoxy, 
is  a  slanderous  charge. 

**  Can  any  cause  of  mental  perveraion  be  fairly  charged?  The 
human  mind  pervert  truth  and  evidence  for  the  sake  of  beUeving 
that  to  be  sin,  which  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  imparts  to  sin  its  most 
malignant  aspect,  and  reveals  its  fellest  tendencies  ?  Men  believe 
*  that  to  be  sin,  which  deserves  the  deepest  damnation  which  any  thing 
can  deserve,  merely  because  they  wish  to  believe  it !  You  may  aa 
well  suppose  that  for  a  similar  reason,  a  man  should  believe  bis  doom 
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aiiready  fixed  in  hell  itself."  ^^  Such  a  view  of  tin  is  not  a  deviee  (9 
obtain  popularity— nor  to  corrupt  the  gospel  of  God."-iS«nii.pp.27,^. 

These  remarks  then,  though  not  uttered  with  sole  refe- 
rence to  the  theory  under  consideration,  are  equally  appli- 
cable, and  were  doubtless  meant  to  be  appUed,  to  his  con- 
duct in  respect  to  that,  and  fully  sustain  the  condurions 
respecting  it,  which  have  just  been  expressed*  Their  ap- 
plication to  that,  is  indeed  fiilly  sanctioned  by  his  represen- 
tation that  the  theory  corroborates  and  gives  still  higher 
intensi^  to  the  views  of  sin  to  which  he  here  refers,  by  cre- 
ating *^  a  peculiar  responsibility  on  the  part  of  his  subjects, 
to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  an  entreating  sovereign,"  and 
presenting  '^  the  only  rational  foundation"  for  the  "  chris- 
tian virtues"  of  '^  humiliation  and  ingenuous  repentance  on 
the  part  of  sinners."  We  have  thus  his  own  authority  for 
regarding  him  as  having  advanced  the  views  which  he  has 
on  these  various  topic^-^not  from  any  insidious  or  sinister 
design  whatever — but  solely  because  they  are  views  which 
he  actually  entertains,  and  deems  of  high  importance^ 

Nor  for  precisely  the  same  and  many  additional  reasons, 
can  he  be  supposed  to  have  given  publicly  to  his  theory, 
without  having  any  faith  in  its  truth.  That  were  equally 
to  detract  from  his  discretion,  and  to  impeach  him  of  the 
most  reprehensible  practice  as  well  as  the  worst  of  sinister 
intentions.  But  he  cannot  any  more  wish  or  consent  that 
we  should  adopt  either  of  these  branches  of  the  trilemma, 
than  we  can  desire  to  be  forced  to  such  conclusions.  The 
only  alternative  is  therefore  to  regard  him  as  having  been 
prompted  through  the  whole  of  his  discussion  respecting 
it,  by  as  full  and  perfect  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  he  has 
of  the  truth  of  the  other  artyles  of  his  theological  creed. 
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TThis  conclasion  however,  mpre  propitious  to  him  as  it  is, 
than  either  of  the  other  alternatives,  yet  presents,  it  must 
.  be  confessed,  the  expedients  for  defence  to  which  he  has  re- 
sorted in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Woods,  in  a  light  that  is  far  from 
flattering.  His  efforts  to  escape  responsibility  for  his  the- 
ory and  evade  the  objections  with  which  it  is  perplexed,  by 
the  pretence  that  he  had  never  positively  affirmed  it  to  be 
**  9  matter  of  fact,"  but  only  offered  it  as  a  **  hypothetical 
statement,"  can  scarcely  be  interpreted,  in  consistency  with 
it,  as  the  ofispring  of  zeal  for  what  he  regards  as  the  truth, 
or  honored  with  the  praise  which  our  admiration  confers  on 
the  *^  highest  intellectual  attainments."  Nor  will  it  allow 
OS  any  more  to  yield  the  credit  of  discretion  and  candor  to 
his  complaints  of  injustice  in  Dr.  Woods,  in  interpreting 
his  hypothetical  statement  as  equivalent  to  an  intentional 
affirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  theory.  We  have  already  seen 
indeed  that  he  is  not  wholly  incapable  **^  under  the  pressure 
of  new  objections,"  of  raising  the  cry  of  "  evasion,"  when 
resorting  to  it  himself;  nor  of  imputing  to  another  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  is  the  sole  perpetrator.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  artifices  however.  Dr.  Woods'  represen^tions 
must  continue  to  be  authorized,  and  his  argumentation  re- 
main unrefkted  and  irrefutable,  until  the  reviewer  shall  sub- 
vert the  foregoing  conclusion,  and  demonstrate  beyond  dis- 
putation that  he  has  neither  ever  believed  his  theory,  nor 
given  to  his  readers  just  occasion  to  regard  him  as  believing 
it,  and  prompted  to  its  publication  and  defence,  by  a  con- 
viction of  its  truth,  and  wish  to  promote  its  adoption  by 
others. 

It  now  remains  to  look  at  the  grounds  on  which  his  hy- 
pothesis relies  for  support,  and  to  trace  its  relations  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
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And  in  the  first  place,  the  reviewer  not  only  has  not  de- 
monstrated its  truthi  but  zealously  protests,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  be  has  never  even  ascribed  to  it  that  character,  nor 
ventured  to  intimate  that  it  is  capable  of  direct  proof.  This 
utter  and  admitted  absence  of  all  decisive  evidence  of  its 
accural^,  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  have  excluded  it 
for  ever  from  his  theoli^cal  speculations,  and  caused  its 
total  r^ection.  Far  different,  however,  are  his  apprehen- 
sions* He  strenuously  claims  the  right  of  assuming  that  it 
may  be  true,  and  employing  it  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  measures  of  the  divine  govenunent  from  distressing  per- 
plexity, until  his  opponents  shall  prove  it  to  be  false ;  and 
with  equal  vehemence,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  to  them 
the  right,  until  they  shall  have  demonstrated  the  error  of 
his  assnmptioni  either  of  asserdng  the  truth  of  their  hypo> 
thesis,  or  even  thinking  it  to  be  true. 

^  Now  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  would  meet  the  opponents  of 
revelation  and  divine  decrees,  when  they  demand  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  eziBtence  of  moral  evfl.  We  l&nw  the 
^ivetiiemhadt  io  ikem.  We  deny  their  right  to  ask  any  sololion  what- 
ever, until  they  have  first  proved,  thai  the  faa  in  question  is  BOt(as 
to  its  ^tire  prevention  by  God)  a  *  condition'  or  necessary  *  incident,' 
in  some  part  of  any  possible  moral  system.  We  do  not  affinn  that 
it  is  so.  The  burden  of  proof  does  not  rest  on  us.  But  we  will  not 
grant  them  this  preliminary  ikct,  on  which  their  whole  objection 
turns,  until  they  have  proved  it.  And  we  say,  that  all  Aeoiy,  all 
speculation  on  the  sabiect  must  stop,  until  this  fact  if  proved.  "^-^.533. 

*^  I  say  then,  that  as  ignorance  is  inconqtetent  to  make  an  objectioii, 
and  as  no  one  knows  that  this  supposition  is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  assert  the  contrary,  or  even  to  think  it" — Senaofi, 
p.  29. 

It  would  seem  from  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  these 
declarations  are  uttered,  that  he  regsords  himself  in  this  jmh 
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sition  as  completely  inqpreg^able.  An  assumption  more 
utterly  unauthorized  however,  more  singularly  ridiculous, 
or  totally  at  variance  with  the  pretence  on  which  he  relies 
to^so^pe  the  "  statement'*  of  Dr.  Woods,  cannot  easily  be 
imagined.  How  has  it  happened,  that  "  the  Dwight  pro- 
iessor  of  theology  in  Tale  College,''  can  have  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  extraordinary  right,-*-without  daring  to  affirm 
that  they  are  true,  or  venturing  to  intimate  that  they  are 
*'  capable  of  direct  proof,"-*to  take  it  for  granted,  that  his 
assertions  and  deniak  on  topics  of  such  infinite  moment,  are 
*'  a  matter  of  fact/'  and  to  call  thus  on  the  world  at  large 
to  submit,  without  resistance  or  question,  to  his  authoritative 
decisions,  until  they  shall  be  shown  to  be  erroneous  ?  Has 
be  exhibited  any  proofi  in  his  discussions,  of  such  "  gigantic 
strength  of  mind,"  or  such  knowledge  or  candour,  as  to 
give  him  any  better  ground  than  his  opponents,  to  claim 
that  his  hypothesis  shall  be  believed  without  evidence  ?  Is 
there  any  thmg  more  in  his  assumption  that  God  cannot 
prevent  all  sm,  than  in  theirs  that  he  can,  that  can  entitle  it 
to  be  implicitly  received  until  it  is  proved  to  be  false  f  Can 
he  give  any  better  reason  that  the  burden  of  proof  does  not 
rest  on  him,  than  they  can  that  it  does  not  rest  on  them  f 
Can  he  offer  any  better  reason  for  setting  up  such  claims 
in  regard  to  this,  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  which  his 
controversies  aftct : — ^the  doctrines  of  Bellamy,  Edwards, 
Dwight,  '*  the  true  usus  loquendi,"  the  use  <'  of  the  means 
of  regeneration,"  "  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle," 
the  doctrine  of  perpetual  perc^tions  and  volitions  f  Can 
he  exhibit  any  juster  ground  for  demanding  this  implicit 
submission  to  his  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  than  can 
Catholics,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  or  Atheists,  that  their 
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respective  doctrines  shall  be  admitted  to  be  true,  until  shown 
to  be  false  ? 

A  more  consummate  farce  than  this  vaunted  expedient  of 
throwing  the  question  back  to  his  opponents,  and  denying 
their  right  either  to  ask  any  solution  of  it  whatever,  or  even 
**  to  think"  for  themselves,  till  they  have  disproved  his  hy- 
pothesis, cannot  well  be  conceived.  This  part  of  the  "  van- 
tage ground"  of  his  system  thus  proves,  on  being  explored, 
to  consist  in  the  assumption,  that  mankind  are  under  obli- 
gation to  admit  the  theory  of  '<  the  Dwigkt  professor  of 
theology  in  Yale  College,"  and  yield  up  their  right  even  to 
indulge  any  conceptions  that  are  at  variance  with  his  *^  hy- 
pothetical statement,"  till  that  shall  have  been  proved  not 
to  be  *'  a  matter  of  fact :"  and  that  cannot  be,  it  would 
seem,  until  he  shall  himself  condescend  to  subvert  his  own 
system ;-— *as  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  sole  right  of  either  assert- 
ing or  even  thinking  "  the  contrary,"  his  assumption  can 
never  be  disproved  by  others,  without  a  trespass  on  his 
privilege,  and  a  violation  of  their  obligations.  And  be  has 
allowed  himself  to  believe,  it  would  appear,  that  his  readers 
would  really  find  themselves  constrained  thus  to  resign  their 
reason,  judgment,  consciences,  and  faith,  to  his  arbitraiy 
dictation,  without  a  question  or  scruple.  If  this  is  the  only 
instrument,  however,  on  which  he  relies  for  the  support  of 
his  system,  he  will  find  some  difiiculty,  I  suspect,  in  sustain- 
ing its  claims.  However  supple  disciples  his  pupils  may 
prove,  men  of  sense  will  be  likely  to  take  the  liberty  to  throw 
his  theory  back  to  him,  and  ask  for  some  proof  of  its  truth, 
or  some  better  evidence  of  their  obligation  to  submit  to  his 
arbitrary  lordship,  before  they  yield  this  implicit  faith  to  his 
h3rpothesis. 
These  pretences  appear  scarcely  less  ridiculous,  when 
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contrasted,  with  the  loud  complaints  with  which  they  are 
conjobed,  that  Dr.  Woods  has  totally  misrepresented  him^ 
in  conducting  the  discussion  as  though  he  had  directly  taught 
that  Crod  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  this  *'  statement 
of  the  question  at  issue,"  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  an  en- 
croachment on  his  exclusive  right,  and  devolves  on  him  a 
necesnty  of  proving  his  doctrine. 

**  Dr.  Woods  then,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  has  changed 
the  fundamental  position  of  Dr.  Taylor,  on  which  the  whole  discus- 
sion turns,  into  another  and  a  different  one,  which  he  has  never  main- 
tained. The  advantage  thus  gained  is  indeed  obvious.  It  relieves 
him/fXMM  the  Imrdm  ofpntof."^^,  542. 

He  has  never,  itseems,  "maintsdned"  his  theory  by  formal- 
ly attemptbg  to  demonstrate  its  truth.  He  has  only  placed  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  self-evident  proposition  that  needs  no  proof, 
and  claimed  exemption  from  all  obligation  positively  to 
affirm  or  evince  it  to  be  "  a  matter  of  fact,"  on  the  ground 
that  his  opponents  are  neither  able  to  disprove  it,  nor  have 
any  right  to  ask  for  any  demonstration  of  its  accuracy. 
This,  however,  it  appears,  is  not  to  utter  a  positive  affirma- 
tion of  it  It  is  only  to  exhibit  it  in  the  form  of  a  *'  hypo- 
thetical statement." 

The  assumptions  and  arguments  by  which  he  attempts 
to  show  that  the  main  doctrine  of  his  theory — ^that  God  can- 
not prevent  all  sm,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin  in 
a  moral  system— can  never  be  proved  to  be  false,  are  fraught 
with  equal  error  and  absurdity ;  and  indicate  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  moral  agency  on  which  they 
profess  to  be  founded.  They  are  all  erected  on  ''the 
groundless  assumption,"  that  the  mere  capacity  for  exerting 
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volitions,  alone  determines,  or  may  alone  detenmne,  ihe 
node  in  which  that  power  ts  exerted,  or  the  species  and 
series  of  volitions  which  are  pnt  forth. 

**  This  is  the  task  then  which  devolvttDB  Dr.  Woodi^  tiz.  to  iirov9 
that  God  could  have  kept  all  aIb,  or  the  present  degree  of  sin,  oat  of 
a  a&ivenal  moral  systeiD. 

**  Now  we  say,  that  this  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Woods  cannot  accom- 
plish ;  and  for  this  yery  obvious  reason,  that  the  natare  of  the  case 
absolutely  precludes  all  proofs  being  one  which  may  involve  a  palpable 
self-contradiction.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  free  moral  agents  con 
do  wrong,  under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The  poBri- 
bUUy  of  a  contradiction  m  supposing  them  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
wrong  is,  therefore,  demonstrably  certain.  Free  moral  agents  can 
do  wrong,  under  all  possible  preventing  influence.  Using  their  pow- 
ers as  they  may  use  them*  they  will  sin ;  and  no  one  can  show  that 
some  such  agents  wiil  not  use  their  powers  as  they  way  use  them. 
But  to  sq>pose  them  to  use  thehr  powers  as  they  may  use  them,  aad 
yet  to  suppose  them  to  be  prMMlad  from  simiing,  would  be  to  suppose 
them  both  to  sin  and  to  be  prevented  from  sinnmg  at  the  same  thne; 
which  is  a  eontradtctioa."— p.  563. 

The  representation  thns  is,  that  as  the  power  of  exerting 
sinfhl  voEtions  remains  nnimpaired,  under  every  posabk 
influence  to  prevent  its  being  exerted  in  that  mode,  there- 
fore no  certain^  can  be  constituted,  nor  without  selAcon- 
tradiction  be  imagined  to  be  constituted  by  that  influence, 
that  it  will  not  actually  give  birth  to  those  volitions ; — that 
the  supposition  of  its  being  really  prevented  by  that  influence 
from  exerting  diem,  is  fraught  with  intrinsic  and  palpable 
absurdity.  But  tiiis  is  obviously  to  affirm,  that  it  may  be 
that  thfe  moral  influence  under  which  the  mind  acts,  is  not 
the  means  of  determining  the  choices  which  it  puts  forth, 
but  that  it  exerts  its  volitions  in  '*  spite,''  or  wholly  inde- 
pendently and  irrespective  of  all  such  influence.    This, 
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limreTer,  h  to  assert,  that  its  power  itself  of  exerting  voIh 
tions,  may  be  the  sole  groniid  or  reascm  of  iu  putting  forth 
those  volitions  wUch  it  does ;  and  if  this  may  be  the  fact  in 
•any  degree,  it  clearly  can  never  be  shown  that  it  is  not  the 
fact  in  all  instances. 

Thig  assamption-*^ia  Wliich  the  reader  will  recognise  the 
Amiiman  dogma  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will^^ 
is  admirably  fitted,  from  the  blank  ftnd  hopeless  uiattention 
which  it  indicates,  to  the  nature  of  moral  agency,  to  be  jmned 
in  its  intimate  association  with  that  whkh  we  have  jasi  dis- 
missed from  onr  consideration.  The  slightest  ghmbe  at  the 
sabject  will  show  thait  it  not  only  does  not  possess  a  shade 
of  truth  or  probability,  bat  is  fraaght  with  utter  and  irre- 
concilable contradiction  to  both.  To  suppose  it  to  eipress 
the  <act,  were  indeed  to  suppose  the  powers  of  moral  agency 
ami^lated,  or  utterly  reversed  in  their  nature,  and  every 
thing  Kke  certainty^  truth  and  morals  blotted  from  existence. 
The  mere  power  c(  exerting  choices,  nt>t  only  does  not 
solely  determine  flie  mode  in  which  it  is  exerted,  or  consti- 
tuije  the  reason  that  precisely  those  volitions  are  put  forth, 
wUch  are,  in  place  of  others ;  but  it  has  no  voice  or  influ- 
ence Whatever  in  that  determination ;  as  the  mind  is  prompted 
to  exert  those  choices,  exclusively  by  the  moral  influence 
which  excites  it  to  action.  This  fact  is  demonstrable  from 
the  nature  itself  of  volitions,  and  is  the  sulgect  of  uttiversal 
consciousness,  is  a  first  principle  in  metaphysics,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  religion,  morals,  government,  and  per- 
suasion, and  has  been  acted  on  by  every  moral  being  in  the 
utiiverse,  in  every  voluntary  act,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be.  What  kind  of  volition 
would  that  be,  which  should  be  put  forth  wholly  irrespective 
of  the  object  chosen  or  rejected,  and  without  any  connexion 
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whatever  with  or  relation  to  the  mind's  perceptions  and  ( 
tionSy  and  be  accordingly  a  mere  unintelligent  and  mecha- 
nical effect  of  a  physical  canse?  A  more  extraordinary 
c(miplication  of  contradictions  to  &ct,  reason,  and  religion, 
than  lies  wrapped  up  in  this  vaunted  position,  cannot  easily 
be  conceived.  If  it  may.  be  that  it  is  the  capacity  solely  to 
exert  volitions,  and  not  the  motives  under  whose  influence 
they  are  put  forth,  that  determines  moral  beings  in  their 
chmces,  then  it  obviously  may  be  that  there  has  never  been 
but  one  and  identically  the  same  reason — ^that  capacity— for 
all  the  diversified  volitions  that  have  ever  been  put  forth ; 
and  that  motives,  accordingly,  have  never  had  any  agency 
whatever  throughout  this  immense  series  and  infinite  diver- 
uty  of  voluntary  actions.  But  if  the  whole  reason  of  choices 
always  is  or  may  be  identically  the  same,  how  happens  it 
that  the  choices  themselves  exhibit  such  an  endless  dissimi- 
larity, and  accord,  too,  in  all  instances,  with  the  nature  of 
the  moral  influence  under  which  they  are  exerted  ? 

If  this  main  ''  pillar  and  ground"  of  the  reviewer's  sys- 
tem is  correct,  we  clearly  can  have  no  certainty  that  the 
ends  which  men  apparently  seek  in  their  agency,  are  really 
in  any  instance  the  objects  at  which  they  aim.  What  we 
are  accustomed  to  denominate  their  designs,  may  have  no 
existence  whatever.  We  have  no  possible  clue  to  their  in- 
tentions, nor  any  evidence  that  they  ever  have  any  suras 
that  can  involve  a  moral  character.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice,  relig!on  and  irreligion,  innocence 
and  guilt,  are  *'  wholly  gratuitous  and  unauthorised,  and 
ought  never  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  objection,  or  an  ar- 
gument." The  murderer  cannot  be  convicted  of  having 
acted  with  malice  prepense ;  for  no  means  exist  for  demon- 
strating either  with  certainty  or  probability,  that  the  mo- 
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lives  tbat  were  acting  on  him,  bad  any  influence  in  deter- 
mining him  to  the  crime  for  which  he  is  arraigned.  His 
volition  may  have  sprung  forth  from  his  mere  poweir  of 
making  choices,  without  any  end  whatever.  Nor  are  there 
any  means  of  determining  that  there  is  any  morality  in 
any  of  onr  volitions.  If  they  are  not  exerted  for  the  moral 
reasons  involved  in  the  motives  that  are  present  to  the  mind, 
when  they  are  put  forth,  they  dearly  cannot  be  for  any  such 
reasons  whatever :  but  must  take  place  instinctively,  or  by  a 
mere  blind  and  unintelligent  impulse.  Does  this  doctrine 
correspond  with  the  reviewer's  experience  ?  Does  he  ever 
find  volitions  springing  up  in  his  mind  without  any  con- 
nexion with  his  perception  or  emotions  f  Is  he  conscious  that 
he  has  no  moral  reasons  for  the  choices  which  he  pvrts  forth  f 
If  this  part  of  his  metaphysical  system  exhibits  a  true  pic- 
ture of  his  own  voluntary  agency,  and  he  reasons  from  that, 
to  the  nature  and  agency  of  others,  how  is  it  that  he  under- 
took in  the  sermon  to  shield  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
^'  mental  perversion"  and  ^'  sinister  motives"  in  the  adop- 
tion of  his  peculiar  views,  on  the  ground  that  men  are  solely 
actuated  in  their  agency  by  motives,  and  cannot  without 
slander,  be  accused  of  conduct  for  which  no  rational  in- 
ducements exist  f  Did  he  ever  address  his  fellow-men  on 
the  assumption  that  motives  may  have  no  influence  in  deter- 
mining their  agency  ?  Is  it  this  part  of  his  theory  that 
''  presents  the  moral  government  of  God  in  its  unimpaired 
perfection  and  glory,  to  deter  from  sin  and  allure  to  holi- 
ness his  accountable  subjects,"  by  representing  that  possi- 
bly it  may  never  exert  a  shade  of  influence  on  his  creatures 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  existence  f  But  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this 
new  modification  of  Arminianism,  which  has  been  refuted 
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80  frequently  foy  Ihe  ''  respectable  theological  writers  of 
New-England"  in  their  controversies  with  *'  the  enemies 
of  divine  decrees.?  To  have  reproduced  it  at  the  present 
day,  and  set  it  forth  as  an  irresistible  instrument  of  beating 
down  tlie  identical  scheme  of  which  it  is  the  chief  foundation 
and  main  pillar,  and  lauded  it  to  the  skies  as  the  very  van- 
tage ground  of  truth,  from  which  alooe  any  successful  onset 
can  be  made  on  the  enemies  of  revelation  and  the  universal 
purposes  and  providence  of  €iod,  is  a  cKmax  of  absurdity 
of  which  it  may  safely  be  believed,  no  one  but  the  ^*  Dwigkt 
professor  of  theology  in  TaleCoUege"  is  capable*  |t  is  of 
this  assumption  which  thns  embodies  in  itself  the  whole  c»* 
sence  of  Arminianism,  that  be  inquirei  in  such  a  menacing 
tone —  *^  on  this  point,  is  it  presumptuous  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  powers  of  human  reason  f**  How  he  could  have  set 
them  more  thoroughly  at  defiance^is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty  to  imagine.  What  '*  dungeon  was  ever  more 
finnly  barred,  or  more  deeply  dark,  than  all  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  soul,  when  under  the  active  tyranqy  of  this 
principle  f  How  profoundly  conscience  [como^on  sense] 
sleeps  !**  It  is  this  grand  polntr-the  doctrine  of  a  selMe* 
termining  power  of  the  mind--4br  which  Clark,  Whitiby, 
Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  West  of  New^Bedford  contended 
so  zealously,  that  he  so  confidently  affirms  Dr.  Woods  cmm 
never  disprove. 

He  has  thus  founded  his  unqualified  assertion  that  90 
one  can  prove  that  (Sod  can  prevent  all  sin,  on  a  total  mis* 
conception  of  the  nature  of  C^e  agoicy,  and  of  the  causes 
that  determine  moral  beings  in  their  volitions ;  having  cop- 
ducted  his  argument  respecting  it,  and  erected  his  whole 
hypothesis  on  *'  the  groundless  assumption,'*  that  povier  to 
exert  choices,  really  is,  or  may  be,  the  only  thing  to  be  re- 
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gardedi  in  delermtttiiig  the  qnestion  whether  a  certainty  can 
be  constituted  beforehand  of  the  manner  in  which  beingir 
frill  acty  or  an  ageney  exerted  on  them  that  shall  infaHi- 
Uy  sway  them  to  a  given  course  of  conduct ; — Whereas  in 
truth,  their  mere  power  to  exert  volitions,  is  not  even  among 
the  considerations  that  concern  that  question,  any  more  than 
the  power  of  walking  has  any  thing  to  do  in  determining 
the  Affection  in  which  its  possessor  shall  walk,  or  than  the 
power  of  a  steam-engine  has  any  concern  with  the  inquiry 
whether  the  vessel  which  it  propels,  shall  move  east  or  west, 
north  or  south.  Were  his  assumptioB  correct,  the  only 
mode  in  which  God  could  prevent  a  being  trom  sinning, 
would  be  that  of  divesting  him  of  bis  powers  of  moral 
agency,  by  converting  him  into  an  idiot,  or  blotdi^  him 
from  existence ;  and  that  is  obviously  the  reviewer's  concep- 
tion of  the  subject;  as  his  hypothesis  represents  the  Most 
High  as  having  no  akemative,  but  either  to  creaia  a  uni- 
verse of  beings  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  them  ftom  sin,  or  to  create  no  moral  system 
whatever. 

Why  however  the  powers  of  moral  agency  should  be 
imagined  to  present  any  obsUcle  to  their  possessor's  being 
controUed  in  their  exercise,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Those 
powers  must  of  course  be  possessed  in  their  '<  unimpaired 
perfection,"  in  order  to  their  being  exerted  in  moral  choices 
and  are  identically  the  same  when  exerted  in  volition,  as 
antecedently  and  subsequently,  and  the  same  whether  the 
choices  put  forth  are  obedient  or  sinful.  If  then  no  vio- 
lence whatever  is  done  to  them,  in  their  being  exerted  in 
putting  forth  auy  supposable  volition,  how  can  any  such 
violence  or  injury  be  involved,  in  their  being  excited  to 
any  supposable  volition,  by  motives,  under  whose  influ- 
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ence,  if  presented  to  them,  it  will  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  nature  to  exert  that  choice  f  But  if  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  nature  to  put  forth  such  a  volition 
when  under  the  excitement  of  those  motives,  and  if  the  in- 
fluence itself  of  the  motives  involves  no  injury  to  thdr  na- 
ture, nor  obstruction  to  their  legitimate  exercise,  how  can 
titeir  preienUUum  itself  involve  any  such  obstruction,  or  in- 
jury i  But  if  neither  their  influence  nw  introduction  to 
the  mind,  can  present  any  obstacle  to  their  legitimate  exer- 
tion, how  can  any  be  imagined  to  be  involved,  in  there  be- 
ing a  previous  certainty  that  those  identical  motives  will  be 
presented  at  that  instant,  and  exert  that  identical  influence  f 
These  clearly  were  the  questions  which  it  became  the  re- 
viewer to  settle,  before  uttering  his  "  positive  affirmation," 
that  no  one  can  ever  prove  that  God. could  in  a  moral  sys- 
tem prey^t  all  sin.  He  now,  not  only  has  not  demonstra- 
ted his  insertion,  nor  advanced  any  thing  that  can  lend  it 
any  support,  but  he  has  not  even  approached  the  real  point 
at  issue,  in  any  of  his  reasonings.  He  has  only  suffered 
<'  Ignorance,"  ''  incompetent''  as  it  is,  **  to  make  an  objei> 
tion,"  and  *<  bid  defiance  to  the  powers  of  human  reason." 
He  can  never  be  authoriied  to  assert  that,  from  the  nature 
of  moral  agency,  no  one  can  prove  that  God  can  prevent 
all  sin,  until  he  has  demonstrated  that  tjbose  powers  actually 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  being  controlled  in 
their  exercise.  This  however  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
he  can  ever  do.  He  at  all  events  cannot  do  it,  without  ex- 
hibiting an  ^'  order  of  intellect"  of  which  few  indications 
have  hitherto  been  seen  in  his  speculations,  and  earning 
a  title  to  ^'  the  praise  which  our  admiration  confers  on  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments ;"  for  he  cannot  do  it,  with- 
out completely  establishing  the  greatcentral  dogma  of  Ar- 
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tninianism  respecting  the  self-detennining  power  of  the  will, 
subverting  forever  the  reasonings  respecting  it  of  Presi- 
dent Edwiards,  by  which  he  chiefly  laid  the  broad  foun- 
dations of  his  imperishable  fame,  and  demonstraUng  that 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  and  total  contradiction  between 
the  nature  of  moral  agency  itself,  and  all  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the 
great  doctrines  of  revelation  that  have  any  respect  to  our 
agency,  on  the  other. 

Were  we  then  to  extend  our  inquiries  no  farther  than  this 
assumption,  that  the  mere  powers  of  moral  agency  them- 
selves, may  alone  determine  what  vt>litions  are  exercised ;  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  the  hypothesis  which  he  founds  on 
it,  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system,  is  to- 
tally untenable.  But  this  will  become  still  more  apparent, 
if  we  look  at  its  relations  to  the  mode  in  which  moral  be- 
ings are  in  fact  controlled  in  their  conduct. 

To  control  beings  in  theur  voluntary  agency,  and  prevent 
them,  for  example,  from  sinning,  is  not  to  arrest  their  mental 
activity,  chain  their  powers  in  quiescence,  or  extinguish  all 
perception,  feeling,  and  volition :  that  were  to  prevent  a  moral 
system  itself.  Nor  is  it  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  omnipotence, 
to  create  in  them  a  series  of  obedient  actions.  That  were  like- 
wise to  prevent  a  moral  system,  and  substitute  a  mechanical 
one  in  its  place.  But  it  is  solely  and  simply  to  convey  to 
their  minds — ^whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  accomplished — ^such  a  moral  influence  as  infal- 
libly to  prompt  them  to  exert  only  obedient  choices.  There, 
clearly,  is  no  other  manner  in  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 
Choices  are  never  exerted  but  as  they  are  the  acts  of  the 
beings  in  whom  they  take  place ;  Aor  except  in  the  presence 
and  from  the  excitement  of  motives ;  nor  but  as  they  are 
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chcHceSf  or  refusals  of  those  motives,  or  the  objects  wluch 
they  reiMresent,  according  as  from  their  influence  in  exciting 
iavoliuitary  pleasure,  or  pain,  they  are  regarded  as  the 
greatest  or  least  good*  There  is,  tberefinre,  no  known,  or 
imaginable  mode  of  influencing  beings  so  as  to  prevoit  theai 
firom  sinning,  bitt  that  of  acting  on  them  through  this  instru- 
mentality-— whatever  may  be  the  channel  by  which  it  may  be 
sqpposed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  atind  and  rendered  what  it  is 
-—of  determining,  in  other  words,  the  moral  influence  whicb 
reaches  them,  and  canang  it  to  consist  of  such  a  series  and 
combinatioaof  views,  asQertaanly  tosway  them  to  obedience. 
Thb  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Edwardses,  and  the  great  iaet 
on  which  they  relied  for  tke  subversion  erf"  the  Armiaiaa  the- 
ory, of  a  selMetermining  power  of  the  will,  and  is  in  Uke 
manner  the  doctrine  (^'Bellamy,  Smalley,  Dwight, Griflbi, 
Woods,  and — leaving  the  followers  of  Emmons  out  of  the 
question— every  respectable  writer  and  numsler  of  New 
England^  with  the  sole  exception  of  Arminians,  and  ^the 
Dwight  professor  of  theology  in  Tale  College^"  his  fellow- 
labourer  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  dieir 
disciples,  rari  nank$  in  gurgUe  uoatou  No  disagreement 
whatever  respecdng  this  fact  exists  among  orthodox  theolo- 
gians, however  much  they  may  difiier  in  their  views,  of  the 
modes  in  which  moral  influences  are  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
and  rendered  what  they  are ;— whether  through  the  instnt- 
mentality  of  a  constitutional  taste  for  sin, — ^tlvough  a  con- 
stitfitional  relish  for  holiness,  implanted  by  regeneration,-^ 
tlurongh  the  commnnication  of  perceptions  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^by  the  agency  of  created  in- 
telligences, or  other  second  causes,— 4>y  theur  excitement  by 
the  adion  of  the  mind  ftself,— or  by  part  or  all  of  these 
united.     However  much  their  views  may  vaiy  in  regard  tm 
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these  pointty  the  doctrine  is  conmion  to  them  all,  that  the 
choices  of  the  mind  are  always  as  the  greatest  qiparem 
good  ;-^]ii  other  words,  that  the  real  and  sole  reason  of  its 
choosing  as  it  does,  lies  us  its  views  of  the  objects  Ghosen« 
and  the  emotions  they  excite,  and  that  the  medium,  accord- 
ingly, through  which  its  choices  are  determined>  is  thai  ex- 
clusively of  the  moral  influence  under  which  it  acts*  The 
Ruler  of  the  universe  himself  obviously  proceeds  on  this  great 
.  fact,  in  all  the  measures  e#his  administration.  Were  it  not 
a  fact,  indeed,  the  very  conception  of  a  moral  government 
were  an  absurdity.  Of  wiiat  service  could  it  be  to  promul- 
gale  laws,  and  attempt  to  enforce  them  by  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, if  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  agency  they  can 
have  no  tnflioence  eidier  to  prompt  to  obedience  or  withhold 
iirom  transgression  f  What  better  than  a  mere  complicatioB 
of  folly,  is  the  stupendous  system  of  persuasion  addressed 
to  men  in  the  gospel,  if  motives  are  not  the  means  that  de- 
termine them  in  their  dioices  f  This  great  fact  Hes,  in  like 
manner,  at  the  foundation  of  all  human  governments.  Their 
professed  and  sole  aim  is,  to  control  the  conduct  of  men 
through  the  medium  of  moral  suasion,  and  it  is  to  this 
great  law  of  moral  agency  that  their  enactments  owe  theur 
whole  eiBciency.  This  fact  is,  indeed,  acted  on  by  every 
human  being,  in  every  effort  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
others.  It  is  on  this  that  the  judge  proceeds  in  enforcing 
the  penalties  of  law,  as  well  as  the  ruler  in  af^inting  pun- 
ishments for  crimes;  on  this  that  the  orator  proceeds  in 
endeavouring  to  sway  the  purposes  of  his  fellow  men;  the 
minister,  in  aiming  to  turn  them  to  righteousness ;  and  men 
universally,  in  every  effort  at  persuasion.  "  The  Dwight 
professor  of  theology  in  Yale  College"  himself,,  cannot  ad- 
vance a  hair's  breadth,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  oflice, 
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wiihoQt  proceeding  on  this  great  fact,  and  trampling  Mi 
own  system  in  the  dust.  Why  shonid  he  ever  address  a 
lecture  to  bis  pupils,  and  endeavour  to  lead  them  to  the 
adoption  of  his  theological  views,  if  their  choice  between  his 
and  other  systems  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  rational  con- 
siderations, but  by  their  mere  power  of  putting  forthxhoices, 
independently  of  all  moral  influence  f  Why,  if  he  acts  on 
his  theory,  did  he  attempt,  in  his  Concio  ad  Clemm,  by 
reasoning  and  exhortation,  to  c%vince  the  clergy  of  Con- 
necticut of  the  troth,  and  lead  them  to  the  adoption  of  his 
views,  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  die  reasons  of  its  admission 
into  the  divine  kingdom  f  And  if  the  undisguised  truth 
eould  have  had  no  decisive  influence  against  him  in  his 
controversy  wkh  Dr.  Woods,  why  did  he  decline  openly  and 
fiurly  to  meet  the  objections  of  that  gentleman,  and  frankly 
lo  admit  the  inconsistencies  into  which  he  was  shown  to 
have  fallen,  and  renounce  the  errors  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed ;  instead  of  resorting  to  the  pretence  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  force  of  those  objections,  that  one  of  the  doctrines 
imputed  to  him,  he  had  only  uttered  in  the  form  of  a  ^*  hy- 
pothetical statement,"  in  place  of  a  <'  pontive  affirmation ;" 
and  that  another,  he  had  merely  advanced  in  an  argument, 
*^  ez  caneemi  T'  He  clearly  proceeded  on  "  a  different  and 
inconsistent  hypothesis,''  in  these  efforts  to  accomplish  *'  an 
efiectnal  refutation"  of  those  objections. 

The  fact,  then,  being  thus  clear  and.  indisputable,  that 
moral  beings  act  universally  and  s(»lely  from  motives,  in  all 
their  voluntary  agency,  the  literal  import  of  the  doctrine 
that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system  is, 
that  he  cannot  communicate  to  all  the  intelligences  in 
a  system,  or  through  any  possible  instrumentality, 
cause  such  a  series  of  perceptions  to  take  place  in  them 
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»s  shall  infallibly  counteract  the  temptations  to  which 
Ihey  are  necessarily  exposed,  and  sway  them  to  obedience. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  position  which  the  reviewer 
should  have  demonstrated,  in  order  to  have  authorized  his 
**  positive  assertion,"  that  no  one  can  ever  prove  the  false- 
hood  of  his  '<  hypothetical  statement,"  that  God  cannot 
^^  prevent  all  sin,  or  at  least  the  present  degree  of  sin,"  in  a 
moral  system.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  therefore,  than  that 
his  mere  statements  and  reasonings  to  show  that  moral  be- 
ings must  at  all  events  continue  to  possess  the  powers  of 
moral  agency,  in  order  to  be  competent  to  exert  moral  ac- 
tions, have  no  concern  whatever  with  the  question,  whether 
God  cannot  infallibly  lead  them  to  exert  that  capacity  obe- 
diently. Those  powers  must  of  course  continue  to  be  pos- 
sessed, and  must  remain  the  same,  whether  exerted  obediently 
or  disobediently  ;  'and  as  far  as  they  alone  are  considered, 
the  possibility  and  probability  of  their  being  exerted  in  one 
way,  are  as  great  as  of  their  being  exerted  in  tmy  other. 
The  only  mode  in  which  die  reviewer  can  sustain  his  de- 
claration, is  to  show,  that  "  though  or  notwithstanding"  it 
is  a  known  and  indisputable  iact,  that  motives  alone  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  men,  yet  that  God  cannot  control  them 
in  their  agency ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  demon- 
strate that,  obviously  is,  either  that  of  showing  that  God 
cannot  determine  the  moral  influence  that  acts  on  their 
minds,  or  that  there  is  no  combination  of  views  and 
emotions  of  which  they  are  capable,  that  is  adequate 
to  lead  them  uniformly  to  holiness.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  can  he  ever  demonstrate.  To  attempt  the  first^ 
were  only  to  repeat  the  error  in  another  form,  into  which 
he  has  already  fallen,  of  endeavouring  to  demonstrate 
that  men  are  in  fact,  so  far  as  their  agency  is  concerned, 
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co0q[>letely  independent  of  God ;  or  placed  for  ever,  by  thdr 
very  nature,  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  control.  To  assert 
the  latter,  were  in  so  many  words  to  deny  that  men  are 
physically  capable  of  a  perfect  obedience,  to  contradict  those 
powers  of  moral  agency  whose  prerogative  he  is  soieaHous 
to  defend,  and  plunge  back  into  the  central  depths  of  con* 
stitntional  depravity,  from  which  he  professes  to  have  es- 
caped. To  affirm,  that  in  every  or  any  instance,  no  com* 
bination  whatever  of  motives  that  can  be  brought  to  act  on 
a  being,  can  lead  him  to  obedience,  is  to  affirm  that  no 
combination  of  views  can  be  commonicated  to  him,  but  what 
will  prove  a  successful  temptation  to  sin.  But  that  clearly 
cannot  be,  unless  he  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  totally  iiica* 
pable  of  excitement  to  any  other  choices,  than  guch  as  are 
sinful,  and  that  is  to  be  constitutionally  incapable  of  holiness, 
or  to  be  physically  depraved.  To  admit  him  to  be  Capable 
of  any  excitement  to  an  obedient  action^  were  to  admit  that 
there  are  motives  that  are  adapted  to  prompt  him  to  such  an 
act,  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  were  given  to  exert  on  him 
their  uncounteracted  influence,  he  might  be  infallibly  excited 
to  obedience. 

Were  we  then  to  carry  our  inquiries  respecting  the  re- 
viewer's hypotbeas  no  farther  than  to  its  relations  to  the 
nature  of  moral  agency,  we  have  from  those  alone  abundant 
evidence  of  its  total  error.  That  however,  is  but  one  loiirce 
of  argument  against  iu  Still  more  momentous  proofs  of  its 
fatal  contradiction  to  truth,  are  seen  from  its  relations  to 
the  declarations  and  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  the  afttri^ 
butesofGod. 

Thus  it  presents  an  open  and  undisguised  denial  of  tbedoc* 
trine  every  where  engraven  on  the  sacred  page,  of  God's  uni* 
versal  providence  over  the  thoughu^  aflections,  and  actions 
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of  men,  and  all  the  caUaes  that  influence  their  agency.  They 
exhibit  his  knowledge,  power,  and  providence  alike  as  ex- 
tending perpetually  to  every  being  to  whom  he  gives  exist- 
encey  tod  every  event  that  transpires  tbroaghout  his  vast 
einpireb  And  it  is  as  indubitably  the  dictate  of  reasoa,  iiS 
it  b  the  representation  of  the  divine  word*  It  is  indispu^ 
tably  certain,  from  the  light  of  philosophy,  that  Ood  can 
determine  every  perception  that  shall  reach  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  beings  and  accordingly  through  that^-'-^ke  only 
medium  of  influencing  his  condact^-determine  with  invinci^^ 
ble  certainty^  the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  Every  perdqp* 
tion  is  an  effect  and  is  produced  therefore  by  a  cause.  That 
cause  must  obviously  be  either  Ood  himself,  or  some  depeh^ 
dent  existence,  which  he  has  created  and  continues  in  beings 
and  which  owes  to  him  its  whole  power  and  opportunity 
to  act,  through  every  successive  moment.  To  question 
tfau,  were  in  so  many  words  to  question  the  dependence  on 
him  of  his  works^  and  deny  his  power  over  matter  as  well 
as  mind.  **  He  that  jdanteth  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  f 
He  that  fimned  the  eye,  shttll  he  not  see  f"  He  that  cretited 
every  instrument  through  which  perceptions  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  and  endowed  the  soul  itself  with  its  power  of 
reoetving  them,  and  all  its  secret  grounds  of  emotion  and 
springs  of  activity,  cannot  he  sdll  retain  them  within  his 
grasp,  and  determine  what  influences  shall  reach  and  excite 
them  f  Has  he  communicated  to  any  part  of  his  works  a 
superiority  to  himself,  imparted  powers  which  he  has  not 
retained,  or  thrown  any  pordon  of  his  empire  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  sway  i  It  certainly  is  not  a  dictate  of  reason^ 
nor  compatible  with  its  clearest  decisions.  He  who  can  de* 
monstrate  that  there  is  a  solitary  spirit  existing  within  the 
universe,  or  an  atom  floating  within  its  illimitable  cir- 
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cuit,  that  mauntains  its  being  independently  of  him,  or  has 
gained  in  the  humblest  affection  of  which  it  can  be  supposed 
to  be  capable,  an  exemption  from  his  complete  control,  can 
cHt  the  sinews  for  ever  of  eveiy  argument  for  the  being  of 
God  himself,  from  his  works,  and  render  it  as  possible 
and  easy  to  demonstrate  that  no  Almighty  Creator  and  Ro- 
ler  exists. 

The  reviewer's  theory  thus  stands  in  open  contradiction 
to  all  those  statements  on  the  sacred  page,  that  represent 
the  world  of  minds  as  wholly  subject  to  the  divine  control ; 
and  accordingly  denies  the  universally  of  Grod^s  provi- 
dence over  them,  and  the  causes  that  influence  their  agency* 
If  a  solitary  perception  ever  leaps  into  existence  in  any 
created  intellect,  or  a  single  emoticm  springs  up  in  the  se- 
cret depths  of  any  dependent  spirit,  that  does  not  take  place 
wholly  by  his  permission,  and  result  from  a  cause  which  he 
can  entirely  control  and  might  intercept  from  that  agency, 
then  that  event  clearly  takes  place  independentiy ,  and  with 
out  the  circle,  of  his  providence.  And  if  events  take  place 
in  that  manner  in  every  moral  being,  and  the  very  powers 
of  moral  agency  are  such  that  God  cannot  prevent  thdr 
occurrence,  then  indisputably  every  such  being  is  to  that 
extent,  absolutely  exempt  from  his  sway,  and  can  no  more 
be  claimed  to  be  a  subject  of  his  providential  government, 
than  though  no  such  government  were  attempted  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Most  High. 

The  reviewer's  supposition  accordingly,  that  God  cannot 
prevent  all  sin,  is  a  supposition  that  he  cannot  exert  an  effi- 
cient providence  over  all  the  causes  that  influence  the  conduct 
of  his  moral  subjects ;  and  his  "  positive  assertion"  that 
no  one  can  prove  that  God  can  prevent  all  sin,  is  a  '*  posi- 
tive affirmation"  that  no  one  can  demonstrate  the  scriptu- 
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ral  doctrine  of  fhe  aniversality  of  his  providential  sway. 
The  grand  representation  of  his  theory  is  thus  a  flat  denial 
of  **  the  general  doctr^e  of  the  universality  of  the  divine 
decrees  and  providential  government,"  which  according  to 
his  statement  Dr.  Bellamy  made  it  his  principal  object  in 
bis  '^  treatise"  to  assert  and  defend. 

But  in  thus  denying  God's  universal  providence  over  the 
causes  that  determine  the  moral  conduct  of  men,  he  offers 
an  equal  denial  of  all  the  declarations  and  doctrines  of  the 
divine  word,  which  imply  that  he  exerts,  and  are  dependent 
for  their  truth  on  his  exercising  such  an  absolute  control 
over  the  means  by  w;hich  they  are  determined  in  their  aqtipns. 
Such  are*liis  predictions  of  the  future  events  of  their 
agency.    If  be  cannot  control  the  causes  that  are  actually 
to  determine  men  in  their  future  actions,  it  is  indisputably 
certain^  that  he  can  neither  determine  their  actions  them- 
selvj^,  nor  foresee  what  they  are  to  be ;  and  can  possess  no 
means  therefore  whatever,  of  a  certainty  that  he  can  ever 
verify  any  of  his  predictions,  or  fulfill  any  of  his  promises 
to  his  church  that  relate  to  the  agency  of  men.     If  the 
powers  of  moral  agency  are  such  as  from  their  very  nature 
to  be  incapable  of  an  efficient  control,  then  it  may  be  that 
he  may  be  thwarted  at  every  step  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.     He  can  have  no  more  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  elect  themselves,  who  were  given  to  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  have  been  redeemed  by  his 
blood,  and  made  kings  and  priests  unto  Ood ;  than  in  re- 
gard to  any  others.     Though  no  one  else  can  pluck  them 
from  his  hand,  yet  they  may  themselves  escape  without  ex- 
ception, and  in  defiance  of  every  possible  preventing  influ- 
ence, remain  in  alienation  from  him  for  ever.    The  review- 
er's assumptions  and  reasonings  on  this  subject,  are  in  every 
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respect  as  applicable  to  the  regenerated,  as  to  the  Bnre- 
newed*— for  their  powers  of  moral  agency  are  identically 
the  same-^-and  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  to  those  of 
earth*  If  because  a  being  must  continue  to  possess  the 
powers  of  moral  agency  under  every  influence  that  is  em- 
ployed to  determine  his  conduct,  it  may  be  that  he  will  ex- 
ert them  sinfully,  and  therefore  no  one  can  fnve  that  he 
will  not  sin,  nor  has  a  right  to  assert,  or  think  that  he  will 
not  J  it  is  of  course  as  true  of  any  one  being  who  possesses 
those  powers,  as  of  any  other.  The  proposition  is  predicated 
solely  of  those  powers,  without  any  limitation  or  qualifica*- 
tion  from  the  circumstanees  In  which  thefar  possessor  is 
placed^  his  relations  to  other  beings  or  events,  or  the  moral 
influences  under  which  he  is  to  exert  his  agency ;  and  there- 
fore aH  those  powers  are  the  same  in  all  intelligences,  and 
governed  by  the  same  causes  and  by  die  same  general  laws, 
if  bis  affirmations  hold  true  of  a  single  individual  in  the  in- 
numerable throng,  they  are  equally  true  of  every  other.  He 
can  never  prove  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  his  reasonings, 
that  there  is  or  can  be  any  certaunty  to  either  creatures  or 
Ood  himself,  that  a  solitary  subject  of  his  empire  will  con* 
tinue  to  obey  him  for  ever ;  that  a  single  individual  ot  the 
human  ftimily  of  this,  or  any  subsequent  generation  either 
will  or  can  be  kept  by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto 
salvation ;  nor  that  even  a  solitary  sentiment  of  obedience 
will  ever  again  swell  the  heart  of  a  dependent  being  through- 
out the  illimitable  ages  of  futurity. 

Nor  can  he,  for  the  same  reasons,  ever  prove  on  the  other  • 
hand,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  certainty  that  any  inhabi- 
tant of  the  divine  kingdom  will  continue  for  ever  to  sin,  or 
that  either  a  solitary  individual  of  our  race  on  earth,  or  of 
those  who  are  already  lost,  will  ever  again  transgress  the 
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divine  law ;  and  were  all  who  ever  obey  to  be  immediately 
admitted  to  heaven,  and  all  who  revolt  expelled  from  those 
abodes,  then  for  anght  we  could  know,  those  who  now  lament 
and  rebel  m  the  lowest  depths  of  hell,  might  yet  reign  in  hea- 
ven, and  those  who  reign  in  heaven,  lament  in  bell ;  nor  conld 
we  tell  that  they  might  not  thus  -often  exchange  characters 
and  abodes,  during  the  progress  of  their  interminable  ex- 
istence. 

No  powers  of  intellect,  or  efforts  of  art  can  ever  cover 
up  this  horrible  feature  of  bis  theory.  Let  him  at- 
tempt, if  he  pleases,  to  escape  these  conclusions.  He  will 
find  it  as  hopeless  and  absurd  a  task  as  was  ever  undertaken* 
His  vaunted  argument  may  be  thrown  back  to  him  at  every 
step,  and  utterly  baffle  all  his  efforts. 

**  Now  we  say  that  this  is  a  task  which  Dr.  Woods  cotifiof  accom- 
plish ;  and  for  thia  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  naitare  of  the  com 
abaohdely  prtehidee  all  prwf^  being  one  which  may  involve  a  palpa- 
ble self-contradiction.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  free  moral  agenta 
eofi  do  wrong,  under  every  possible  influence  to  prevent  it.  The 
jMMJbJIify  of  a  contradiction  m  iuppoemg  ihem  to  be  prevented  ^om 
doing  wrong,  is  therefore  demomtrably  certain.  Free  moral  agents 
eon  do  wrong  under  all  possible  preventing  influence.  Using  their 
powers  as  they  may  use  them,  they  will  sin ;  and  no  one  can  show 
thai  tome  each  agenU  wUl  not  ute  their  powers,  a§  they  may  ute 
them."  **  But  this  possibility  that  free  agents  will  sin,  remains  (eup- 
pose  what  else  you  wUl^)  so  long  as  moral  agency  remains ;  and  how 
can  it  be  proved  that  a  thing  will  not  be,  when  for  aught  that  appears 
it  may  be  ^  When  in  view  of  all  the  /acts  and  evidence  in  the  ease^  ii 
remaina  true  that  U  may  &«,  what  evidence  or  proof  can  exists  that  it 
willfiolbe?  Yea,  when  to  suppose  ii  prevented,  may  involve,  for 
aught  that  appears,  a  palpable  self  contradiction  ?  And  must  we,  to 
honor  God,  affirm  boldly  and  confidently  that  he  can  do,  what  may 
involve  the  same  contradiction  as  to  aflirm  that  he  can  cause  a  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time-.^    Is  God  honored  by  the  asser- 
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tioiM  of  mero  ignorance,  and  by  our  affirmmg  that  to  be  tme  of  hioi^ 
which  may  be  utterly  false  ?"— pp*  562, 563. 

He  has  thus  bound  hiimelf  down  with  a  weight  of  chains 
and  letters  that  no  artifice  can  sunder  or  relax,  from  the 
possibility  of  demonstrating  that  either  men  or  God  can 
have  any  certainty  in  regard  to  any  event,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  any  event,  that  is  ever  to  transpire  in  the  agency  of 
creatures;  as  he  cannot  without  an  afiront  to  common  sense 
attempt  to  offer  a  proof  or  pretence  that  his  reasonings  in 
this  and  similar  passages,  are  not  in  every  respect  as  appli* 
cable  to  any  one  subject  of  the  divine  kingdom,  as  to  any 
other. 

His  theory  thus  offers  an  instant  and  blank  denial  of 
every  doctrine  of  the  gospel  that  respects  the  character  and 
condition  of  intelligences  in  futurity,  divests  alike  the  pre- 
dictions and  threatenings  of  God  of  every  shade  of  cer- 
tainty, and  empties  all  the  promises  of  his  word,  of  all  their 
claims  to  our  reliance,  and  all  the  consolations  with  which 
they  are  fraught  to  us  amid  the  temptations  and  sorrows 
of  life. 

It  levels  as  fatal  a  blow,  in  like  manner,  at  all  those  du- 
ties of  piety,  to  the  offering  of  which  it  is  essential  that 
God  should  be  regarded  as  exerting  an  efficient  sway  over 
his  creatures,  and  able  to  fulfil  all  his  purposes  and  wishes* 
Its  relation  to  the  promises  of  God,  and  our  reliance  on 
their  fulfillment,  has  already  been  adverted  to.  How  can  a  be- 
ikig  look  up  from  amid  the  storms  and  perils  of  existence  here, 
and  intrust  to  him  his  immortal  interests  to  be  watched  over, 
defended  and  kept  in  safety  through  all  the  trials  by  which 
be  is  to  be  buffetted,  and  rely  with  unshaken  confidence  on 
his  power,  wisdom,  and  faithfiilness  to  cause  all  things  to 
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heaven,  if  he  at  the  same  time  carries  in  his  mind  a  clear 
and  fixed  conviction,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  his  pow- 
ers as  a  voluntary  age»t,  God  cannot  control  the  influences 
that  are  to  reach  him,  and  determine  his  conduct  and  des- 
tiny? 

It  obviously  offers  obstacles  equally  insurmountable  to 
the  duty  of  prayer*     What  better  could  it  be  than  an  affiront 
to  the  Most  High,  to  ask  of  him  not  to  lead  us  into  tempta- 
tion, but  to  deliver  us  from  evil,  were  it  believed  and  felt 
that  these  are  blessings  that  are  beyond  his  power  to  give  f 
Or  with  what  better  consistency  could  supplications  be  oA 
fered  for  any  of  the  secular  bounties  or  spiritual  blessings 
that  are  conveyed  to  us  or  others  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  fellow  men  f — peace,  safety,  domestic  bliss,  social 
eigoyments,  knowledge,  the  means  and  opportunity  of  use- 
fulness, or  the  sanctification  of  friends,  the  perpetuity,  safety, 
and  prosperity  of  the  church,  the  salvation  of  the  world  f 
It  is  clear,  if  the  reviewer's  theory  is  true,  that  no  certain^ 
can  exist,  or  assurance  be  rationally  felt,  that  any  one  of 
these  blessmgs  can  ever  lie  within  the  gifl  of  the  Creator; 
and  were  it  to^be  universally  acted  on,  the  voice  of  prayer 
would  henceforth  be  stifled  for  ever,  and  a  night  of  endless 
despair  diffuse  its  pall  over  all  the  hopes  and  happiness  of 
our  world,  that  have  their  foundation  in  confidence  in  God. 
The  triumphs  of  God's  children  would  be  quenched  by  it, 
and  their  peace  extinguished  in  even  the  seasons  of  the 
clearest  manifestations  of  his  favour,  and  consternation  be 
carried  into  the  ranks  themselves  of  heaven ;  for  whatever 
might  be  the  character  of  the  present,  a  cloud  of  impenetrable 
darkness  and  hopeless  uncertainty  roust  brood  for  ever  over 
the  future*    Our  strongest  assurance,  in  like  manner,  of  the 
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safety  and  happiness  of  those  whom  death  has  snatdied 
away  amid  the  brightest  demonstrations  of  reconciCation  to 
Grody  and  preparation  for  his  kingdom,  and  whose  expiring^ 
accents  were  fraught  with  the  ecstatic  prsdses  and  thanks- 
pvings  of  the  blessed,  would  inevitably  yield  under  it,  to 
uncertainty  and  apprehension.  For  if  the  arm  of  the  Om^ 
nipotent  Greator  himself  is  not  competent  to  protect  them ; 
if  all  the  infinite  efforts  of  that  unquenchable  love  that  re- 
deemed and  forgave  them,  are  insufficient  to  shield  them 
from  overpowering  tempests  of  temptation  ;  what  might  or 
benevolence  can  be  expected  to  conduct  them  to  the  dwel- 
lings of  abiding  puri^  and  salvation ;  or  who  can  tell  into 
what  hopeless  depths  of  sin  and  misery  they  may  not  again 
have  plunged  f 

But  if  these  conclusions  are  thus  le^timate,  what  are  those 
to  which  this  scheme  must  cany  us  respecting  the  character 
of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  this  boundless  universe, 
whose  destiny  is  thus  utterly  uncertain,  and  whose  ultimate 
catastrophe  may  so  possibly  be  one  of  unmixed  guilt  and 
misery  f  Where  can  we,  on  this  theory,  have  any  decisive 
proo6  or  probabilities  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  or  perfect 
benevolence  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  dire  results  to  which  the  great 
principles  of  the  reviewer's  scheme,  if  traced  to  the  concln*- 
sions  which  they  authorize,  inevitably  force  us ;  such  the 
total  absence  of  every  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  the  resistless 
deidonstrations  of  its  contradiction,  to  some  of  the  most 
certain  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  hostility 
to  many  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  preeious  enjoyments,.and 
heaven*bom  hopes  of  piety. 

Some  of  these  representations,  however,  of  Us  theory  he 
iftay  not  improbaUy  again  disclaim,  as  he  has  the  just  de- 
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lineations  of  it  by  Dr.  Woods,  protest  to  us  perhaps  that  no 
such  reasonings  as  these  can  touch  <'  the  point ;"  and  repeat 
complaints  of  error  and  injustice,  in  deducing  conclusions 
from  his  system,  that  stand  in  open 'opposition  to  doctrines 
which  on  the  pages  themselves  of  his  sermon  and  review,  he 
frequently  professes  to  hold.  No  repetition,  however,  of 
those  complaints,  nor  renewal  of  those  professions,  can  alter 
the  facts,  or  affect  the  points  that  are  here  in  question,  in 
the  humblest  degree.  The  sole  inquiry  with  which  this 
discussion  has  any  concern  is,  whether  the  passages  which 
are  transferred  from  his  review  and  sermon  to  these  pages, 
are  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  principles  and  doctrines 
which  they  express,  traced  to  their  legitimate  results.  JBtt 
not  having  followed  them  to  those  results,  or  dreamed  of  the 
consequences  to  which  they  inevitably  conduct,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  truth  or  force  of  any  of  the  foregoing  repre- 
sentations or  reasonings ;  nor  has  his  profession  or  belief  of 
any  or  aU  of  the  doctrines  which  his  hypothesis  so  clearly 
contradicts.  Nor  can  his  sealous  protestation,  that  he  is 
neither  a  full  disciple,  nor  partial  votary  of  Arminianum, 
demonstrate  that  his  theory  is  not,  from  its  lowest  foundation 
to  its  upmost  topstone,  a  mere  reconstruction  of  that  system, 
and  every  where  pervaded  by  even  a  worse  spirit  than  has 
usually  characterised  that.  And  if  there  are  any  who  can 
need  any  additional  evidence  that  such  is  the  fact,  let  them 
look  into  the  pages  of  the  Edwardses,  in  which  they  con- 
troverted that  scheme,  and  they  will  find  that  the  great 
principles,  doctrines,  and  arguments,  which  were  opposed 
by  them,  are  identically  those  that  form  the  essence  and 
constitute  the  character  of  the  reviewer's  theory.  If  he  has 
not  himself  yet  discovered  this  coincidence  of  his  system 
with  that,  nor — after  having  studied  so  long  and  so  success- 
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folly,  M  he  professes,  the  pag|>s  of  th^  elder  Edwards,  and 
attempted  even  to  conTiDce  the  respectable  clergy  of  New 
England,  that  they  have  hitherto  essentially  misunderstood 
the  import  of  some  of  his  most  important  doctrines — ^has 
ever  even  suspected  that  in  every  effort  he  has  made  to  build 
up  his  system,  he  has  only  been  labouring  to  beat  down  that 
which  it  was  the  object  of  that  great  divine,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  will,  to  sustain,-^it  may  doubtless  furnish  just  matter 
of  wonder,  and  make  slupwreck  of  all  confidence  in  his 
qualificati<ms  lor  the  discussion  of  such  subject»-«but  it  will 
be  far  enough  from  yielding  hun  any  means  of  invalidating 
any  of  the  arguments  with  which  his  speculations  are  here 
assailed,  or  throwing  a  shade  of  uncertainty  over  any  of  the 
facts  or  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Nor  can  his  urgent  asseveration,  that  *<the  charge  is 
utterfy  unfounded  in  fact,"  that  he  has  made  <<  an  attack  on 
several  of  the  orthodox  articles  of  faidi,"  and  '^  that  there 
is  nothing  to  eixuse  or  palliate  such  an  accusation,''  ever 
disprove  that  charge,  or  constitute  any  presumption  agftinat 
its  perfect  justice.  That  question  is  to  be  determined  soMy 
by  facts,  not  protestations,  and  facts  of  which  his  readers 
vnll  probably  feel  themselves  autborited  to  form  their  own 
opinioo,  and  take  the  liberty  accordbgly  to  call  for  proofs 
in  place  of  assertions,  and  arguments  instead  of  hypothetical 
and  equivocal  dtatements^  in  which  he  has  ahready  shown, 
by  the  arbitrary  ndes  to  which  he  has  resorted  in  interpret- 
ing his  terms,  that  but  littie  confidence  can  with  any  safety 
be  placed.  The  whole  question  at  issue,  therefore,  between 
him  and  the  public  is,  what  the  theory  is  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced, and  the  conclusions  wbieh  it  antboriies ;  not  what 
he  has  heretofore  believed,  or  may  believe  hereafter.  Whei* 
<ber  he  has  ever  gained  a  fall  comprehension  of  the  character 
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and  tendency  of  his  system,  or  whut  otber  inconrfitent  doo- 
t)iDes,  tFue  or  false,  he  may  carry  in  bis  mind  along  widi  it, 
are  points  with  which  this  controversy  has  no  possible  con* 
nexion.  Unless  he  can  demonstrate  that  hi$  theory  is  totally 
imlike  what  he  has  hitherto  represented  it  to  be,  no  denial 
that  be  can  offer,  can  render  it  any  the  less  certain,  that  he 
has  abandoned  in  it  many  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of 
New  England  orthodoxy,  and  entered  on  as  real  and  cRrect 
a  war  against  them,  as  was  ever  waged  by  any  of  their 
enemies. 

This  then  is  the  inquiry  which  he  is  to  meet,  openly,  fairly, 
and  faUy,  without  resorting  to  any  new  and  arbitraty  defr- 
nitions  of  his  terms,  to  adjust  them  to  <'  the  pressure  of  new 
objections,"  or  to  the  ud  of  '*  hypodietical  statements,"  and 
'*  evasions"  of  the  points  at  issue,  or  blank  denials,  under 
the  pretence  of  arguing  **ex  concessit,^*  of  statements  and 
arguments  as  incootrovertibly  meant  to  be  expressive  of  his 
own  views,  and  as  demonstratively  relied  on  as  any  others  that 
an  to  be  found  on  his  pages.  If  he  shall  thus  openly  meet 
this  question,  and  vindicate  his  «ystem  from  objections,  he 
will  not  only  gain  a  Aill  acquittal  and  honourable  justtCca^ 
don,  but  deserve  and  doubtless  receive  from  all,  <<  the  praise 
which  our  admiration  confers  on  the  highest  intellectual 
attainments."  If  he  shall  not,  he  may  assure  himself  but 
one  aUemative  can  remain*-«frankly,  unbesitatingty,  and 
publidy  to  acknowledge  the  errors  of  his  speculations,  and 
totally  to  abjure  them  $— «or  hopelessly  to^sink  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  just  distrust  and  odium  which  his  princi[des 
must  inevitably  call  down  upon  him.  The  fancy  that  either 
by  open  effort,  or  secret  artifice,  currency  can  ever  be 
gives  to  such  a  reproduction  as  his,  of  the  worst  errors  and 
grossest  absurdities  of  Arminianism,  without  a  solitary 
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sopport  whiuoy  or  prop  without,  to  sustain  them,  or  sinn^ 
grace  of  talent,  learning,  or  sentiment  to  yield  th^m  recom- 
mendation, must  soon  reveal  its  hopelessness,  and  meet  a 
fit  and  final  disappointment. 

The  intimation  too  may  be  again  renewed,  perhaps,  that 
however  any  may  be  perplexed  or  alarmed  at  the  doctrines 
of  this  theory,  God  himself,  in  making  the  regions  where 
its  fiiends  and  teachers  labour,  the  scenes  of  signal  efifnaons 
of  his  Spirit,  has  given  it  a  sanction  that  suffidently  au- 
thorizes their  continuing  to  maintain  and  endeavouring  to 
difiiise  its  jNrinciples.  Those  gracious  visitations  from  above, 
whatever  may  be  thought  to  be  the  reasons  of  their  gift, 
are  matters  of  joy  to  all,  and  at  least  not  less  in  these  than 
other  instances.  To  the  dispassionate,  however,  if  they 
are  to  be  contemplated  in  any  relation  to  the  propagation 
of  this  scheme,  they  must  seem  adapted  to  beget  fiir  difierent 
impressions  from  those  which  the  reviewer  and  his  fiiends 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  not  unwilling  they  should  ex- 
cite. They  present,  it  is  indisputably  clear,  whatever  else 
may  be  thought  of  them,  as  instant  and  resistless  a  demon- 
stration of  the  total  error  of  his  system,  as  a  voice  firom 
heaven  itself,  or  a  thousand  miracles  could  yield.  Every 
being  rescued  by  the  Almighty  Spirit  firom  the  empire  of 
sin,  is  a  living  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  his  whole  doctrine ; 
and  every  flash  of  conviction  darted  into  the  secret  depths 
of  conscience,  a  flaming  thunderbolt  hurled  against  the 
tottering  fabric  of  his  theory.  How  wise,  how  wonder- 
fiil,  that  the  Omnipotent  One,  whose  empire  has  thus 
been  questioned  and  power  denied,— dispensing  with  all 
created  agencies— -should  himself  descend  with  his  re- 
sistless grace  to  refiite  these  fatal  errors  on  the  scene 
where  they  have  arisen,  and  thus  re-vindicate  to  an  ador- 
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ing  church  his  attributes,  and  re-assert  his  truth.  Who 
not  utterly  lost  to  all  the  force  of  evidence  and  fear  of 
God,  could  stand  amid  the  wonders  of  such  a  scene,  and 
utter  or  cherish  a  denial  of  his  power  to  pluck  his  creatures 
from  the  ranks  of  sin  whenever  he  pleases,  and  impress  on 
them  the  lineaments  of  his  image !  Welcome  interpositions 
like  these*  Widely  may  they  be  diffused,  and  ever  may 
they  continue.  They  will  be  hailed  with  thanksgivings  by 
every  lover  of  truth  and  friend  of  righteousness ;  and  thou- 
sands doubtless  who  have  knelt  in  supplication  that  the  dan- 
gers threatened  to  the  church  by  these  portentous  specula- 
tions might  be  averted,  will  see  in  them  tokens  that  their 
prayers  are  not  unheard,  nor  the  blessings  they  have  soli- 
cited, utterly  withheld. 

Such  then  is  the  system  which  the  reviewer  and  those 
who  act  with  him  are  so  zealously  endeavoring  to  dissemi- 
nate through  the  churches,  and  to  which,  to  give  it  a  readier 
currency,  it  is  claimed,  that  many  of  the  distinguished 
clergy  of  that  land  of  intelligence  and  caution  have  yielded 
their  assent,  and  are  lending  their  sanction. 

On  those  then  the  task  is  devolved  of  determining  whether 
the  public  are  to  be  allowed  to  believe  or  suspect  that  they 
have  thus  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  their  churches  and 
principles  of  their  fathers,  and  become  the  disciples  and  pro- 
pagators of  this  theory  ;  or  whether  those  representations 
which  have  been  so  industriously  circulated,  are  to  be  pub- 
licly repelled,  and  their  open  and  dedsive  influence  given 
to  the  cause  of  truth. 

By  the  clergy  at  large  in  like  manner  of  those  churches, 
and  those  churches  themselves,  it  is  to  be  determined,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  safe  for  the  interests  of  truth,  or  compatible 
with  their  obligations,  to  leave  these  errors  unrebuked  and 
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unresisted  still  to  be  propagated  wherever  they  may ;  or 
whether  the  imperious  claims  of  duty,  and  the  example  of 
their  predecessors}  do  not  rather  call  them  to  a  public  and 
concentrated  manifestation  9f  the  sentimentB  with  which 
they  regard  them»  and  a  united  and  decisive  efEnrt  to  anrest 
their  threatening  progress^  and  eztinguash  their  disaatioM 
influence. 


JOHN  P.  HAVEN, 

AT  THE   AMERICAN  TRACT   SOCIETY    HOUSE, 

No.  142  Nassau-street, 
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VIEWS  IN  THEOLOGY. 


No.  I. — ^Proofs  that  the  common  Doctrine  respecting  Human 
Depravity  exhibits  it  as  a  physical  attribute ;  with  a  view  of  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  relative  to  the  Nature  and  Character  of  Man. 

No.  II. — ^The  Desires  of  the  Deity  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Mankind. 

No.  III. — President  Edwards'  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  the 
Doctrine  of  Physical  Depravity. 

No.  IV. — The  Doctrines  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary  respecting  Creeds  and  Confessions. 

No.  V. — ^Dr.  Spring's  Doctrine  of  Regeneration. — The  Chris- 
tian Advocate^s  Doctrine  of  Depravity. — Professor  Fitch's  Dis- 
courses  and  Reply  on  the  Nature  of  Sin* — The  Doctrine  that 
God  is  the  only  efficient  Cause.-— Dr.  Taylor's  Sermon  on  the 
Nature  and  Cause  of  Sin. 

No.  VL— Dr.  Dwight's  Views  of  the  Cause  of  Sin.— The 
Christian  Spectator's  Review  on  the  Means  of  Regeneration. 

No.  VII. — The  Biblical  Repertory's  Review  on  the  Calvin- 
istic  Doctrine  of  Depravity. — ^Considerations  on  the  methods  of 
conducting  Benevolent  Undertakings. — Rev.  E.  R.  Tyler's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Preferableness  of  Holiness  to  Sin. 
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